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EDITORIAL 

This  issue  of  the  ALABAMA  HISTORICAL  QUARTERLY  con- 
sists of  the  first  half  of  the  History  of  Talladega  by  the  late  Wellington 
Vandiver.  The  next  issue  of  the  Quarterly  will  be  comprised  of  the  sec- 
ond half  of  the  history. 

This  history  is  being  published  at  the  request  of  the  Sylacauga 
Chapter,  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  and  other  patriotic  indi- 
viduals. The  Quarterly  has  previously  published  a history  of  a number 
of  cities  and  counties  in  the  State  and  will  continue  the  practice  in  future 


issues. 
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JEHU  WELLINGTON  VANDIVER 

(From  Volume  4,  HISTORY  OF  ALABAMA  AND  DICTION- 
ARY OF  ALABAMA  BIOGRAPHY,  by  Thomas  M.  Owen.) 

Lawyer,  editor,  lecturer,  Mr.  Vandiver  was  born  September  17, 
1850,  at  Alexandria,  Calhoun  County;  son  of  John  Harrington  and  Mary 
Eliza  Emma  (McAfee)  Vandiver,  the  former  who  was  born  in  Spartan- 
burg District,  S.  C.,  practiced  medicine,  was  selected  as  electoral  mes- 
senger for  the  state  of  South  Carolina  in  1848,  engaged  in  the  drug 
business,  removed  from  South  Carolina  to  Alabama,  settled  in  Alexandria, 
and  in  1857  settled  in  Talladega;  grandson  of  John  and  Winnie  (Can- 
non) Vandiver,  who  lived  in  Spartanburg  District,  S.  C.,  and  of  Judge 
Green  Taliaferro  and  Charlsie  Ann  (Hall)  McAfee;  great-grandson  of 
John  and  Elizabeth  (Llemastre)  Vandiver,  who  removed  from  Pennsyl- 
vania to  Surrey  County,  N.  C.,  and  in  1791,  to  Spartanburg,  S.  C.; 
great-great-grandson  of  John  Vandiver;  Great-great-great-grandson  of  Wil- 
liam Van  Der  VVer,  who  was  the  ancestor  of  the  South  Carolina  and 
West  Virginia  Vandivers.  The  immediate  ancestors  of  the  Van  der  Veers, 
or  Van  de  Wers,  the  name  later  being  changed  to  Vandiver,  came  from 
the  north  Netherlands,  and  reached  New  York  in  1653.  Some  settled 
in  the  Mohawk  valley,  others  went  down  the  Delaware,  and  in  1655 
Jacob  Van  de  Wer,  the  progenitor  of  the  family  in  America,  served  as 
sergeant  in  the  army  of  Peter  Stuyvesant,  and  assisted  in  the  capture  of 
Fort  Christina,  Wilmington,  Del.  Adam  Vandiver,  of  Tallulah  Falls, 
Ga.,  was  a veteran  of  the  Indian  battle  of  Talladega.  Mr.  Vandiver  re- 
ceived his  education  in  the  schools  of  Talladega,  was  a member  of  a boy 
company  named  the  Invincibles  in  1863,  and  served  as  water  carrier  for 
a short  time;  studied  law  in  the  offices  of  Bradford  and  Martin  of  Talla- 
dega, in  1872  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  in  1868  was  clerk  of  the 
senate  judiciary  committee.  In  1873  he  removed  to  Galesville,  Tex., 
where  he  edited  the  “Sun”;  returned  to  Alabama,  and  was  county  so- 
licitor for  St.  Clair  County,  1875;  was  elected  circuit  solicitor  of  the 
tenth  circuit,  1876;  was  register  in  chancery  for  Talladega  County,  1886- 
1910;  was  president  of  the  Alabama  chautauqua,  1889-1910.  He  returned 
to  Texas,  where  he  founded  “The  Gadsden  News,”  which  was  after- 
wards consolidated  with  “The  l imes,”  under  the  name  of  the  “Times 
News,”  where  he  remained  from  1881-82;  was  mayor  of  Talladega,  1901- 
07;  mayor  and  piesident  of  the  city  board  of  Commissioners,  1913-20.  He 
has  written  many  articles  for  the  “Montgomery  Advertiser,”  and  for  the 
“Age  Herald,”  notable  among  which  are  “Sunshine  in  Alabama,”  and 
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"Yarns  of  the  Court  House  Gang/  He  has  also  written  short  articles 
for  “Puck/'  “Judge/'  "Life/’  and  the  “Black  Cat"  magazine.  He  is  a 
Democrat,  Methodist,  and  Knight  of  Pythias.  Married:  June  4,  1878,  at 
Gadsden,  to  Florence  Alveretta  Cunningham,  daughter  of  Joseph  L.  and 
Elizabeth  (Wharton)  Cunningham,  who  lived  at  Gadsden,  the  former 
who  was  state  senator  from  Cherokee,  St.  Clair,  and  Etowah  Counties, 
in  1 878-79,  was  a lawyer,  served  first  as  captain  and  later  as  major  on 
the  staff  of  Gen.  Tracey,  Wheeler’s  cavalry,  C.  S.  Army,  the  latter  who 
was  a member  of  the  Wharton  lamily  of  Etowah  County.  Children:  1. 
Almuth  Cunningham,  who  graduated  B.S.,  in  1898,  from  the  Ala- 
bama  Polytechnic  Institute,  and  B.  L.,  from  the  New  York  University, 
1904,  served  as  district  attorney  under  William  Travers  Jerome,  1906-08, 
was  law  partner  of  Gov.  Whitman  of  New  York,  1909-10,  and  of  U.  S. 
Senator  O’Gorman,  of  New  York,  1914-19,  was  judge  advocate  under 
Gen.  Crowder  with  rank  of  major,  1918-19,  m.  Eleanor  Williams,  resi- 
rence,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  2.  Annabel,  m.  Howard  L.  Smith,  who  is 
assistant  attorney  for  the  “Katy”  railroad  system,  for  the  state  of  Okla- 
homa, residence,  Muskogee,  Okla.;  3.  William  Reeves,  manager  of  the 
storage  warehouse,  New  York,  m.  Elaine  Casey,  resident,  New  York. 
Residence:  Talladega. 
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PIONEER  TALLADEGA,  ITS  MINUTES  AND  MEMORIES 
By  Wellington  Vandiver 


CHAPTER  I 

The  beginning  of  the  year  eighteen  hundred  found  Alabama  an 
Indian  country.  Here  and  there  were  a few  white  settlements  contain- 
ing hardy  pioneers  from  everywhere,  and  wherever  there  was  an  Indian 
town  there  could  be  found  the  hardy  white  trader.  The  beginning  years 
of  this  century  were  employed  by  the  white  people  in  alternately  fighting 
the  red  men,  and  gobbling  up  their  land  by  treaties.  Consent  had  to  be 
asked  of  the  lordly  savage  even  to  run  a horse  path  from  the  Chatta- 
hoochie  to  the  Alabama,  and  much  eloquence  and  consumption  of 
smoking  tobacco  was  necessary  in  separating  Lo  from  his  land. 

In  1805  the  United  States  purchased  a strip  three  miles  wide  by  25 
miles  in  length  to  lands  north  of  the  Tennessee  river,  and  the  Cherokees 
gave  a quit  claim  deed  to  the  same  lands.  The  same  year  the  Choctaws 
sold  us  five  million  acres  lying  partly  in  Mississippi  and  partly  in  Ala- 
bama, and  these  purchases  were  but  the  beginning  of  solemn  swindles 
that  the  white  men  called  “treaties”;  but  we  did  not  really  finish  robbing 
the  aborigines  until  the  transaction  called  the  “Treaty  of  March  24, 
1832,”  when  and  where  we  divested  the  Indian  in  Alabama  of  the 
princely  domain  his  forefathers  inhabited. 

By  the  provisions  of  this  treaty  the  United  States  allowed  ninety 
principal  chiefs  of  the  Creek  tribe  to  select  one  section  (640  acres)  of 
land  each,  and  every  head  of  a Creek  family  was  privileged  one-half 
section  each  to  select,  which  tracts  should  be  reserved  from  government 
sale  for  their  use  for  five  years  unless  sooner  disposed  of  by  them.  Any 
Indian  could  sell  his  selection  of  land  and  make  the  purchaser  a fee- 
simple  title,  but  the  contract  of  sale  had  to  be  approved,  and  certified,  in 
this  section,  by  Leonard  Tarrant,  U.  S.  certifying  agent,  at  Mardisville 
(Indian  name,  Jumpers  Spring),  five  miles  southwest  of  present  city  of 
Talladega.  This  enrichment  of  the  guileless  savage  with  salable  land 
made  him  an  easy  mark  for  the  unscrupulous  trader  of  that  time.  From 
every  point  of  the  compass  low-browed  con  men,  bunco-speculators,  land 
sharks,  avaricious  liars,  greedy  perjurers,  swindlers  of  every  variety,  kind 
and  character  came  like  vultures  to  feed  upon  the  carcass  of  the  con- 
quered red  men.  Corruption,  collusion  and  fraud  ruled  the  hour.  The 
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simple  Indian  was  as  a child  in  the  hand  of  the  glib,  unscrupulous  land- 
hunting shark,  and  often  the  domain  of  a kingdom  was  purchased  for  a 
bauble.  The  chiefs  and  head  men  of  the  Creeks  wrote  to  John  Gayle,  of 
Greene  County,  who  was  then  governor  of  Alabama,  imploring  him  to 
protect  them  from  the  greed  of  the  land  grabber,  but  his  excellency  an- 
nounced that  he  could  not  prevent  the  tricks  of  dishonest  men. 

The  final  deal  by  which  the  United  States  acquired  ownership  in 
the  last  remaining  acres  of  the  Creek  Indians  was  arranged  at  Cusseta, 
but  it  was  signed  at  Washington  March  24,  1832,  by  Lewis  Cass,  secre- 
tary of  war,  and  on  the  part  of  the  Indians  by  Opothle  Oholo,  and  by 
six  other  chiefs.  Many  of  the  leading  men  of  the  Indians  were  opposed 
to  ceding  their  lands,  refused  to  attend  the  councils,  declined  to  sign 
treaties,  and  killed  those  who  did  sign  them,  and  thus  there  were  two 
parties  among  the  red  men,  divided  upon  the  question  of  parting  with 
their  homes.  By  the  terms  of  the  treaty  the  Indians  swapped  the  Alabama 
land  for  lands  in  the  West,  but  there  were  distinct  and  solemn  provisions 
in  the  contract  that  any  Indian  who  saw  fit  might  remain  on  his  Ala- 
bama land,  that  he  should  not  be  obligated  to  go  West,  unless  he  so 
desired,  and  that  the  white  people  already  on  these  lands  should  be  re- 
moved as  soon  as  the  crops  were  gathered;  and  no  more  white  people 
should  be  permitted  to  come  into  the  country  until  a survey  was  made 
and  the  Indians  had  picked  out  their  lands.  None  of  these  latter  clauses 
of  the  treaty  were  enforced;  the  Indians  protested  at  the  violations  of  the 
provisions,  permitting  more  white  men  to  enter;  the  United  States  tried 
to  remove  some  of  the  white  settlers  with  troops,  and  in  doing  so  one  of 
the  settlers,  Hardeman  Owens,  was  killed;  and  immediately  the  state 
authorities  got  mad,  a long  correspondence  ensued  between  Governor 
Gayle  of  Alabama  and  the  secretary  of  war,  and  the  upshot  of  the  whole 
matter  was  that  more  settlers  poured  in,  and  the  wholesale  robbery  of 
the  Indian  went  on. 

The  Tennessee  valley  and  the  Tensaw  and  Tombigbee  country 
were  open  to  immigrants  during  the  first  years  of  the  century,  and  St. 
Stephens  and  Huntsville  were  considerable  towns  all  the  while  that 
Eastern  Alabama  remained  the  hunting  ground  of  the  red  men,  traversed 
only  by  Indian  trails  and  bridle  paths.  Civil  war  ensued  among  the 
Creek  Indians  over  the  question  of  ceding  their  lands  to  the  United 
States,  and  whether  or  not  they  should  offer  armed  resistance  to  the 
white  people.  The  power  of  the  hostiles  was  broken  after  several  butch- 
eries, at  the  battle  of  the  horseshoe  on  Tallapoosa  river,  March  27,  1814. 
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Our  partial  historians  call  the  engagements  with  the  Indians  ‘'battles/' 
even  enumerating  in  this  list  the  inglorious  massacre  of  sixty  Indians 
who  were  sueing  for  peace  in  the  Hillabee  Town  by  General  Cocke.  It 
was  hardly  a battle  when  one  side  with  improved  firearms  was  fighting 
an  equal  or  less  number  of  foemen  armed  with  bows  and  arrows  and 
tomahawks. 

Alabama  remained  a territory  but  two  years.  People  had  poured  in 
from  Scotland,  the  Carolinas,  Tennessee  and  Virginia  until  in  24 
months  there  were  enough  people  to  entitle  the  territory  to  admission  as 
a state.  On  December  18,  1832,  the  legislature  divided  the  remaining 
territory  of  the  Indians  into  nine  counties,  naming  them  Coosa,  Benton 
(Calhoun),  Talladega,  Tallapoosa,  Russell.  Randolph,  Chambers,  Ma- 
con and  Barbour. 

The  bill  to  define  the  boundaries  of  Talladega  and  to  create  it  a 
county  was  introduced  by  a member  from  St.  Clair,  Hon.  Green  Talia- 
ferro McAfee.  The  capitol  of  the  state  was  then  at  Tuscaloosa.  Human 
liberty  began  to  arouse  itself;  the  Catholic  relief  bill  had  just  been  passed 
in  England,  Salique  law  was  abolished  in  Spain,  Dom  Pedro  of  Brazil 
had  abdicated,  the  dynasty  at  Algiers  had  been  overthrown  by  France, 
the  Zollvereen  of  the  German  States  had  been  formed,  Poland  had  been 
crushed  out  of  existence,  and  Andrew  Jackson  was  president  of  the 
United  States.  Nowhere  in  all  this  new  land  with  its  wide  stretches 
of  forest  and  savannas  was  there  a church  organ,  an  oil  lamp,  a sewing 
machine,  a revolver,  a bar  of  manufactured  soap,  a box  of  matches,  a 
bath  tub,  or  any  other  appliance  considered  necessary  for  our  civilization 
at  this  time.  Far  away  stretched  mountain  and  plain  when  the  brave 
record  of  Talladega  began,  curtained  about  by  the  magic  mists  of  poetry 
and  romance,  and  here  in  this  valley  commenced  the  lives  of  those  who 
afterward  with  their  achievements  inspired  the  voice  of  eloquence  and 
filled  the  page  of  the  historian. 

Talladega,  the  border  town,  was  so  named  from  the  upper  stretches 
of  a stream,  Talladega  creek,  which  divided  the  territory  of  the  Ullabee 
(written  Hillabee  by  the  whites)  Indians  from  the  land  allotted  to  the 
Natchez  Indians. 

After  the  battle  of  Fort  Rosalie,  and  after  tribal  wars  which  broke 
their  strength,  the  Natchez  Indians  migrated  in  a body  to  the  south- 
west, and  on  coming  to  the  hunting  grounds  of  their  clan-brethren,  the 
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Ullabees,  who  claimed  the  same  totem,  and  belonged  to  the  same  lodge, 
so  to  speak,  the  Ullabees  gave  to  them  the  region  between  Talladega 
creek  and  Coosa  river  for  homes,  making  the  Talladega  creek  the 
boundary  line,  so  that  for  years  after  the  country  was  settled  the  lower 
stretch  of  this  creek,  from  Mardisville  down  to  two  miles  below  Alpine, 
was  called  by  the  Indians,  and  so  marked  on  the  ancient  maps,  Nau tehee 
(Natchez)  creek,  although  the  same  stream  above  this  was  called  Talla- 
dega and  below  this,  bore  the  name  of  Kiamulga.  The  present  name 
of  the  town  of  Talladega  was  not  given  to  it  officially  until  after  the 
admission  of  this  territory  on  the  map  as  a county,  which  was  in  1832. 
Previous  to  this  it  was  known  first  as  Big  Spring,  Village  Spring,  and 
The  Battle  Ground.  The  creek  could  not  have  been  a border  for  any- 
thing else,  is  it  does  not  border  or  separate  mountain  from  valley,  as  is 
most  usually  the  case,  but  cuts  its  way  among  hills,  and  is  several  hun- 
dred feet  above  the  valley  in  which  the  city  is  situated.  The  older  set- 
tlers asserted  that  Talla  meant  a town,  and  Dega  a fringe  or  border,  in 
the  Muscogee  language.  The  Ullabees  themselves  had  a large  town  on 
the  south  side  of  Talladega  creek,  among  the  low  foothills  surrounding 
Terry's  Mill,  three  miles  south  of  the  city  of  Talladega.  There  never 
was  an  Indian  town,  or  any  semblance  of  one,  on  the  present  site  of  the 
city  of  Talladega.  The  Natchez  town  was  in  the  beautiful  valley  fring- 
ing the  road  to  Turner’s  Mill,  near  the  McClellan  place  and  between 
there  and  Jemison’s  Mill  place,  from  four  to  six  miles  northwest  of  Talla- 
dega. The  white  traders  located  the  present  Talladega  for  the  reason 
that  there  was  a big  spring  here,  and  it  was  convenient  for  trading  with 
both  the  Natchez  and  Ullabees,  being  located  on  the  McIntosh  trail.  In 
1835,  both  Mardisville,  five  miles  southwest  of  Talladega,  and  Middle 
Town,  the  old  Hardie  homestead  at  the  ford  of  Talladega  creek  three 
miles  southwest  of  Talladega,  had  a much  larger  population  than  the 
Big  Spring  Village  or  Battle  Ground,  now  city  of  Talladega.  The  min- 
utes of  the  county  court,  vol.  A,  page  1,  kept  by  Jacob  D.  Shelley,  Hon. 
G.  P.  McAfee,  judge  presiding,  show  that  a court  was  held  on  the  third 
Monday  in  March,  1833,  at  “The  Talladega  Battle  Ground,”  The  Cir- 
cuit Court  minutes,  June  10,  1833,  recite  that  the  court  was  held  at  “the 
temporary  seat  of  justice,  the  Talladega  Battle  Ground.”  A writ  of  habeas 
corpus  is  shown  by  Vol.  A,  page  34,  of  county  court  record  to  have  been 
made  returnable  before  “Hon.  G.  T.  McAfee,  judge  of  the  county  court 
of  Talladega,  situated  at  Talladega  Spring  Village,”  on  September  16, 
1833.  j umpers  Spring,  so  called  from  an  Indian  named  fumper,  who 
once  lived  there,  but  later  named  Mardisville,  because  it  was  the  actual 
'and  official  residence  of  Hon.  Samuel  W.  Mardis,  the  certifying  land 
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agent  of  the  United  States,  situated  five  miles  west  of  the  present  site  of 
Talladega,  contained  the  land  office  and  a number  of  stores  in  1833,  and 
it  was  then  really  the  capitol  of  the  county.  Its  situation,  however,  was 
not  an  ideal  one,  being  located  on  a low,  rocky,  narrow  hill,  underlaid 
with  jagged  limestone  rocks  and  surrounded  with  a deep  red  soil  that 
was  as  tenacious  in  muddy  weather  as  Aunt  Jemimy’s  plaster,  which 
’‘'the  more  you  tried  to  pull  it  off,  the  more  it  stuck  the  faster.’ 

CHAPTER  II 

Much  history  is  entombed  in  court  house  records.  After  these  of- 
ficial legal  records  of  a century  are  completed  and  placed  in  the  proper 
fireproof  vault  it  is  never  consulted  except  by  some  anxious  one  whose 
supposed  rights  are  considered  in  danger.  In  a little  while  facts  and  faces 
become  blurred  and  distorted;  a notable  trial  whose  facts  are  in  fading 
ink  on  musty  records  is  invested  with  a thousand  imaginary  fictions, 
which,  after  awhile,  grow  into  accepted  truths.  It  is  a kind  act,  then, 
and  one  helpful  to  the  living,  to  dig  up  from  the  dust  of  years  the  hidden 
truths  of  court  house  records,  so  that  we  may  see  what  our  fathers  wrought 
and  what  the  matter  of  circumstances  amid  which  they  lived.  In  every 
county  some  unselfish  soul  should  attempt  to  put  in  immortal  type  the 
history  of  his  home  county,  so  that  after  awhile  we  could  aggregate  a 
state  history  interesting  beyond  the  usual  compilations;  and  if  these 
county  histories  are  written  aided  by  the  recorded  volumes  on  file  in  the 
courts,  they  would  have  the  force  of  unquestioned  authority. 

The  following  notes  are  the  results  of  idle  musings  over  the  crabbed 
pages  of  Talladega’s  early  records,  and  they  are  offered  merely  to  perpetu- 
ate some  facts  which  otherwise  might  be  buried  in  oblivion. 

Seven  days  before  Christmas,  in  1832,  the  legislature  of  Alabama, 
then  in  session  at  Tuscaloosa,  wiped  out  the  last  remaining  vestige  of 
the  kingdom  of  the  Muscogees  by  dividing  the  pitiful  remnant  of  their 
domain  into  nine  counties,  one  of  them  being  named  Talladega.  The 
justice  and  good  faith  both  of  the  United  States  and  of  Alabama  toward 
the  Indian  cannot  here  be  discussed,  but  the  matter  can  be  dismissed 
with  the  broad  statement  that  the  course  of  both  governments  was  char- 
acterized by  broken  treaties,  unkept  promises  and  rank  robbery. 

As  carved  out  by  the  original  act,  the  county  of  Talladega  contained 
over  one  thousand  square  miles,  its  southern  portion  being  then  called 
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“Hillabee"  (the  home  of  the  Ullabee  sub-tribe  of  Indians),  this  territory 
now  being  a part  of  Clay  county.  It  is  quite  likely  that  we  have  the 
term  “hillbilly”— a reuben,  a yokel,  a green,  awkward  lout  of  the  hills — 
from  this  derivation. 


When  the  new  county  was  created  there  was  the  usual  hegira  of 
office  seekers,  land  speculators,  men  of  broken  fortunes  seeking  to  better 
their  condition,  and  real  home  makers,  actual  settlers,  preachers,  gam- 
blers and  restless  spirits,  school  teachers,  and  town-lot  boomers  to  the 
new  El  Dorado.  The  Indian  was,  as  yet,  the  actual  owner  and  occupier 
of  the  soil,  but  this  fact  was  most  attractive  to  the  trader  and  speculator, 
and  the  simplicity  and  gullibility  of  the  savage  made  of  him  an  easy 
mark  for  the  unprincipled  white  man.  The  Indian  was  no  longer  war- 
like. His  power  had  been  broken  eighteen  years  before  the  birth  of  the 
county.  Jackson  had  whipped  the  tribes  into  submission,  and  the  liquor 
and  civilization  of  the  pale-face  had  made  useful  citizens  of  them— useful 
to  the  whites. 

Many  of  the  early  settlers  of  Talladega  county  came  from  the  older 
county  of  St.  Clair,  as  Coosa  river  was  then,  as  now,  the  boundary  line 
between  the  two.  The  bill  to  establish  Talladega  county  was  introduced 
by  a representative  from  St.  Clair,  Hon.  Green  T.  McAfee.  Jumpers 
Spring,  afterward  Mardisville,  in  honor  of  Hon.  Samuel  W.  Mardis, 
once  a member  of  Congress,  was  the  principal  point  in  the  county  at  its 
organization,  containing  the  land  office  and  several  stores,  and  a Meth- 
odist church.  The  Methodist  church  records  show  that  on  April  25,  1835, 
this  Mardisville  church  contributed  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  for  the 
support  of  the  ministry.  While  this  was  a small  sum,  yet  it  was  sufficient 
to  buy  at  least  forty  acres  of  land  from  Lo,  the  poor  Indian;  but  it  may 
be  said  in  justification  of  the  early  settlers  of  Mardisville,  that  they  pre- 
ferred to  spend  then  money  for  fiddling  rather  than  preaching.  Other 
points  in  the  new  county  contained  several  families  and  occasionally  a 
trading  place. 


Kiamulgy,  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Coosa  river,  was  one  of  these. 
The  mouth  of  Cedar  Creek,  on  the  site  of  Old  Fort  Williams,  was 
another.  The  Big  Springs,  or  the  Battle  Ground,  now  Talladega,  was 
another.  Middleton,  the  former  Hardie  homestead,  on  the  west  bank  of 
Talladega  creek,  three  miles  southwest  of  Talladega,  was  another.  Im- 
mediately after  the  county  was  established  by  law  there  arose  the  inevi- 
table fight  over  the  location  of  a county  seat.  Three  places  were  in  nom- 
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ination,  Mardisville,  Middleton  and  the  Battle  Ground.  It  would  be  in- 
teresting to  know  the  history  of  the  contest,  to  learn  accurately  who  led 
the  canvas  for  the  winning  town  and  the  amount  of  liquor  and  argu- 
ment it  required  to  finally  land  the  majority  for  Talladega,  once  the  Big 
Spring  Village,  then  Battle  Ground  and  when  she  put  on  her  municipal 
robes,  Talladega,  border  town.  Talladega  was  probably  the  only  town 
site  in  the  world  that  in  1832  was  owned  by  a negro.  On  deed  record, 
Volume  A,  page  97,  there  is  written  down  in  black  and  white  the  fact 
that  by  article  six  of  the  treaty  of  March  4,  1832,  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Creek  Indians  there  was  granted  to  Joseph  Bruner,  a 
'colored  man,”  a half  section  of  land  for  his  services  as  interpreter,  and 
that  he  had  selected  the  "south  half  of  section  27,  township  18,  range 
5,”  containing  318  acres,  and  had  sold  the  same  to  Jesse  Duren  and  others, 
who  in  turn  convey  it  to  Talladega  county.  The  city  of  Talladega  is 
located  upon  the  land  here  described.  Slavery  existed  at  that  early  day. 
The  negroes  of  the  South  were  not  permitted  to  hold  land,  and  this 
transaction  is  a lemarkable  exception  to  the  laws  and  customs  of  the  be- 
ginning of  the  century.  The  patent  to  Joseph  Bruner  is  signed  by  An- 
drew Jackson,  president  of  the  United  States,  and  countersigned  by 
Donaldson,  the  secretary.  Another  notable  fact  in  the  early  history  of  the 
county  is  that  DeSoio  sojourned  on  her  soil  for  25  days  at  the  capital 
of  the  kingdom  of  Coosa,  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Coosa  river,  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Tallasahatchie  and  the  Talladega  creeks,  and  when  he 
struck  his  camp  and  departed  for  his  tragic  ending  in  the  waters  of  the 
Mississippi,  he  left  on  Talladega's  soil  a few  hogs  and  cows,  one  Scotch- 
man, and  a "negro  who  claimed  to  be  a Christian."  The  Indian  town 
of  Coosa  is  near  Childersburg,  and  is  known  to  be  the  spot  visited  by 
DeSoto  from  the  minute  description  given  of  the  place  by  the  two  men 
who  chronicled  the  DeSoto  expedition,  being  a beautiful  plateau  where 
two  rivers  a half  league  apart  empty  into  another  large  river,  forming  a 
barrier  to  an  enemy  on  three  sides,  and  the  fourth  side  is  defended  by  a 
ravine,  and  also  from  the  further  fact  that  it  was  a populous  Indian  vil- 
lage, or  city,  during  and  after  the  close  of  the  revolutionary  war.  Medals 
of  bronze  with  "George  King  of  Great  Britain"  around  the  rims  have 
been  plowed  upon  the  site  of  this  Indian  capital  within  the  last  five 
years,  one  of  them  being  in  the  possession  of  the  writer. 

The  White  men  who  came  to  this  country  in  the  early  years  of 
1800  found  a large  village  at  Coosa  Town,  and  evidence  that  in  times 
past  the  place  had  been  far  more  populous,  and  the  aged  Indians  as- 
sured them  that  in  the  dim  past  it  had  been  the  chief  seat  of  a great 
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Indian  kingdom,  and  had  once  been  visited  by  a god  from  a far  country. 
Bones,  pottery,  arrow  heads  and  other  evidences  of  a crowded  Indian 
town  have  from  time  to  time  been  unearthed  by  the  plow  at  the  site  of 
the  former  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Coosa. 

CHAPTER  III 

Seventy-six  years  since  Law  came  to  the  wilderness,  and  the  county 
started  merrily  on  a career  of  courts  and  lawyers,  litigation  and  legal  cap 
paper,  costs  and  cursing.  Circuit  Judge  Hon.  Horatio  Perry  presided  at  a 
circuit  court  held  on  ‘ The  Talladega  Battle  Ground”  the  third  Monday 
in  March,  1833.  The  court  house  was  a log  structure  located  within  a 
stone’s  throw  of  the  big  spring.  Water,  in  those  days,  had  to  be  abundant 
and  convenient,  as  a majority  of  the  attendants  upon  the  courts  rode 
horses  or  mules  to  the  court  ground,  and  it  was  highly  important  that 
these  beasts  should  have  water  at  least  once  during  the  day.  The  owners 
of  these  thirsty  animals  displayed  a mighty  contempt  for  this  fluid,  ex- 
cept as  a providential  aid  to  raising  a crop.  A Prohibitionist  lecturer  would 
have  been  horribly  lonely  in  the  society  of  our  early  settlers.  The  week 
of  court  was  a time  for  gossip,  recreation,  social  amenities,  and  horse 
swapping.  Preparations  were  made  for  it  many  days  in  advance.  It  was 
the  one  real  large  event  in  the  history  of  the  town  and  county,  and  the 
pioneer  made  of  it  a frolic  and  a relaxation.  Whisky  was  worth  from  ten 
cents  to  twenty-five  cents  per  gallon.  Apple  and  peach  orchards  planted 
by  the  Indians  yielded  a fiery  and  efficient  brandy  at  the  rate  of  two 
bushels  of  peaches  for  one  gallon  of  brandy.  Fist  fights,  boxing  with  the 
hare  knuckles  in  sheer  good  humor  in  order  to  ascertain  who  was  the 
better  man  physically,  wrestling,  jumping,  marble  playing,  Indian  ball 
games  and  pitching  horse  shoes  were  the  outdoor  recreations.  Crack-loo, 
that  is,  throwing  up  dollars,  and  the  one  falling  nearest  the  crack  in  the 
floor  being  the  winner;  old  sledge,  or  seven-up,  a card  game,  and  faro 
hank,  another  card  game,  were  the  indoor  amusements,  the  whole 
being  crowned  and  capped  off  at  the  end  of  the  court  with  a horse  race. 

The  first  court  house  officials  were  Hon.  Green  T.  McAfee,  county 
judge;  James  H.  Beavers,  sheriff;  Jacob  D.  Shelley,  clerk  of  the  circuit 
court;  Hugh  G.  Barclay,  clerk  of  the  county  court;  William  Beasley,  as- 
sessor and  tax  collector.  I Ion.  Green  T.  McAfee  solemnly  mounted  the 
stand,  cleared  his  throat  and  opened  his  court  on  the  10th  day  of  June, 
1833,  at  eight  o’clock  in  the  morning,  and  commenced  grinding  out 
equal  and  exact  justice  with  a docket  containing  just  three  cases.  The 
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minutes  recite  that  the  court  was  “holden”  at  the  “temporary  seat  of 
justice/’  Talladega  Spring  Village.  The  following  “gentlemen”  composed 
the  jury  in  the  county  court  on  this  occasion:  William  Mullaney,  Aaron 
Hackney,  Samuel  C.  Box,  James  A.  Givens,  David  Austin,  James  Hayes, 
Cunningham  Wilson,  Benjamin  Cannon,  Green  B.  Tankersley  and 
Benj.  Smith. 

The  plaintiff  in  the  two  first  cases  brought  to  the  county  court  of 
Talladega  was  a widow,  Martha  B.  Hayes.  She  had  obtained  a judgment 
against  Pharo  Hill  and  John  Mahan,  respectively,  in  justice  court,  and 
the  defendants  appealed.  Judgment  was  rendered  in  the  county  court 
against  Pharo  Hill  and  in  favor  of  the  widow  for  $4.78.  It  is  the  obser- 
vation of  the  seasoned  historian  that  the  average  widow  is  never  back- 
ward about  asserting  her  rights,  and  the  average  man  is  more  than  ready 
to  give  her  all  she  may  ask.  At  this  term  of  the  county  court  Paschal 
Satterwhite  fancied  that  a case  in  a justice  court  which  he  had  lost  would 
be  won  if  brought  up  to  the  county  court,  and  so  he  sued  out  a “certi- 
orari,” and  when  the  case  was  docketed  on  the  county  court  trial  docket 
Paschal  underwent  a sudden  change  of  mind  and  confessed  judgment  in 
favor  of  James  Fife  for  the  costs.  This  James  Ffe  was  the  Indian  whom 
legend  asserts  was  the  messenger  from  the  beleaguered  fort  at  Talladega 
to  Gen.  Jackson.  Dressed  in  a hcg  skin  he  slipped  through  the  investing 
line  of  Indians  at  the  fort,  helped  by  the  friendly  evening  shadows,  and 
after  passing  safely  through  the  hostiles  he  sped  to  the  white  soldiers 
camped  on  the  Coosa,  30  miles  away,  and  notified  Jackson  of  the  im- 
minent peril  of  the  friendly  Indians  cooped  up  in  the  Lashley  stockade 
at  Talladega,  surrounded  by  a thousand  howling  red  men.  Jackson  cut 
his  way  through  the  wilderness  to  the  relief  of  the  fort,  making  a road 
through  the  untrodden  wilderness  as  the  crow  flies,  which  is  known  to 
this  day  as  “Jackson’s  Trace.”  Some  historians,  notably  Gen.  Woodward, 
deny  the  fact  that  a hog  skin  was  used  as  a disguise  to  get  past  the 
investing  Creeks,  but  the  fact  remains  that  a messenger  did  slip  through 
the  lines  and  bring  Jackson,  and  Jackson  trounced  the  hostiles  soundly, 
killing  about  six  hundred  of  them  very  dead.  When  old  Hickory  started 
in  to  perform  a job  of  this  sort  he  was  very  thorough  and  usually  stayed 
there  until  it  was  completed. 

November  13,  1833,  in  the  county  court,  before  Hon.  G.  T.  Mc- 
Afee, judge,  the  minutes  assert  that  “Messrs.  G.  R.  Rice  and  J.  H. 
Martin,  Esquires,  were  this  dav  sworn  in  as  practicing  attorneys  at  this 
court.”  Later  on  appear  the  names  of  Martin  & Humphries,  Nicks  & 
Freeman,  Thomas  A.  Walker,  Francis  Bugbee,  Chapman  & Wyche, 
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A.  A.  Starrett,  Goldthwaitt  & Campbell  as  having  cases  on  the  docket. 
The  last  mentioned  firm  brought  the  first  suit  in  the  circuit  court, 
representing  David  Rippetoe,  as  plaintiff,  who  sued  four  Indians  on  their 
joint  note  for  S500.  The  names  of  these  Indians  were,  Otia  Hadjo, 
Checcholo  Hadjo,  Wacche  Aholate  lllissa,  Aholate  Ochea  Hadjo.  Judg- 
ment was  obtained  against  them  for  $500  and  costs.  The  next  case  on 
the  circuit  court  docket  was  an  indictment  against  Reece  Howell,  after 
whom  Howell's  cove,  four  miles  north  of  Talladega,  was  named,  signed 
bv  Peter  Martin,  attorney  geneial;  endorsed  by  Anderson  Helloss,  fore- 
man of  the  grand  jury,  charging  that  "Reece  Plowed,  not  having  the 
fear  of  God  before  his  eyes,  but  being  moved  and  seduced  by  the  insti- 
gation of  the  devil,  with  force  and  arms  did  assault  and  beat  James  R. 
Bagwell/'  Reece  Howell  appeared  and  pleaded  guilty,  and  the  court 
as  a fit  punishment  for  this  terribly  charged  offense  imposed  a fine  of  one 
cent.  Evidently  the  judge  thought  that  “Jim”  Bagwell  needed  a good 
heating,  or  it  may  be  that  Howell  assaulted  Bagwell,  but  the  latter  may 
have  battered  his  opponent.  In  any  event,  our  jovial  forefathers  didn’t 
consider  a fist  fight  as  anything  to  make  much  ado  about. 

This  occurred  a long  time  ago,  in  October,  1832,  in  fact,  and  the 
parties  have  had  time  since  then  to  get  in  a good  humor.  At  the  spring 
term,  1833,  Hugh  W.  Harriss  was  indicted  for  betting  on  a certain 
gaming  table  called  a "faro  bank."  Jno.  Bass  signs  the  accusation  as 
foreman  of  the  grand  jury  (John  Bass).  The  trial  jury,  composed  of 
David  Lewis,  Nathan  Bagly,  Samuel  F.  McGhee,  Richard  R.  Jones, 
Wiley  Mattison,  E.  W.  Thomas,  William  Box,  James  Truss,  Thomas 
H.  Cameron,  John  Erwin,  Isaac  Hudson,  Thomas  Mackey  and  Bartley 
M.  Pace,  found  the  defendant  guilty  and  imposed  a fine  of  ten  dollars. 
This  must  have  been  a narrow  and  puritanical  jury,  as  the  early  settler 
was  naturally  a sport,  and  he  considered  it  one  of  his  constitutional  rights 
to  “buck  the  tiger,”  or  go  against  the  faro  bank  on  all  occasions,  looking 
upon  it,  after  all,  as  rather  a tame  proceeding,  no  more  exciting  than  a 
modern  game  of  croquet,  or  a game  of  “old  maid.”  It  is  very  likely  that 
there  were  circumstances  surrounding  the  game  not  revealed  by  the  rec- 
ord, especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that  it  requires  twx)  to  play  this  game, 
and  but  one  man  is  here  indicated. 

Under  the  date  line  of  January  29,  1834,  Judge  McAfee,  of  the 
county  court,  makes  the  following  order  on  minute  book  A,  page  10:  “It 
is  ordered  by  the  judge  of  the  county  court  that  A4ilton  T.  McGuire, 
Hubbard  H.  Wyche,  James  McCann,  James  A.  Givens  and  William 
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W.  Morriss  be,  and  they  are,  hereby  appointed  commissioners  for  the 
county  of  Talladega,  by  the  authority  of  an  act  entitled,  'An  act  to 
permanently  locate  the  seat  of  justice  in  the  county  of  Talladega,  ap- 
proved December  the  18th,  1833/  The  above  commissioners  in  'propria 
personnae’  came  into  court  and  took  and  subscribed  the  oath  in  said  act 
prescribed,  this  31st  January,  1834,  which  are  filed/’ 

May  24,  1834,  William  Morriss  resigned  and  William  Lovel  was 
appointed  in  his  place.  James  McCann  also  resigned  on  May  23,  1834, 
but  it  was  "ordered  by  the  court  that  he  be  reappointed.”  On  Septem- 
ber 5,  1834,  Milton  L.  McGuire  resigned  and  George  W.  Thompson 
was  selected  to  fill  the  vacancy.  The  heading  of  the  minutes  at  the 
next  term  of  court  triumphantly  recites  that  "on  June  9,  1834,  the  ‘court 
met  in  the  town  of  Talladega,  the  seat  of  justice  of  said  county.” 


CHAPTER  IV 

The  first  volume  of  the  minutes  of  the  commissioners’  court,  Talla- 
dega county,  is  a small  book,  eight  by  12  inches,  without  index  or  num- 
bered pages,  and  it  recites  that  the  acts  therein  recorded  began  on  the 
"sixth  day  of  May,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord,  one  thousand,  eight  hundred 
and  thirty-three,”  at  a court  which  “met  at  the  temporary  seat  of  justice.” 
Present,  Hon.  Green  T.  McAfee,  judge  of  the  county  court,  and  John 
Lawler,  William  L.  Walker,  Jessee  Llill  and  James  Drennon,  commis- 
sioners. The  first  act  of  the  court  was  to  allow  Hugh  G.  Barclay,  clerk 
of  the  court,  $110.28  for  furnishing  books  and  stationery  for  the  use  of 
the  clerk’s  office.  Included  in  this  account  is  500  quills  (for  pens),  at 
$1.50  per  100,  $7.50;  one  sandbox  and  sand,  50c.  Seventy  dollars  was 
voted,  also,  as  compensation  to  Jacob  D.  Shelley,  clerk  of  the  circuit 
court,  for  the  books  and  stationery  furnished  by  him  to  his  office,  and 
on  his  account  recurred  an  item  of  500  yellow  quills  and  the  sandbox 
and  sand,  and  two  reams  of  cap  paper  at  four  dollars  per  ream.  Next, 
it  is  "ordered  by  the  court  that  thirty-three  and  one-third  percent,  be 
levied  on  the  state  tax  to  defray  county  expenses  for  the  present  year.” 
William  Easley  was  this  day  appointed  census  taker  for  the  county  of 
“Taladega”  (the  early  spellers  only  put  one  T in  the  county’s  name)  and 
the  said  William  Easley  enters  into  bond  with  Benjamin  Easley,  John 
Slaton,  and  Jessee  Hill  as  his  securities.”  The  court  proceeds  to  the 
election  of  county  surveyor.  Ansel  Sawyer,  Henry  Funderburg,  Bennett 
Ware  and  John  W.  Martin  were  put  in  nomination.  The  vote  stood 
three  for  Ansel  Sawyer,  and  for  John  W.  Martin  only  2;  and,  "Ansel 
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Sawyer,  having  received  a majority  of  the  votes,  he  was  declared  duly  and 
constitutionally  elected.”  On  the  same  day  William  W.  Morriss  was 
appointed  county  treasurer  by  the  commissioners’  court,  and  John  Box 
received  the  appointment  of  coroner. 

The  next  session  of  the  court,  feeling  the  necessity  of  good  roads, 
devotes  much  of  its  time  to  legislating  on  that  subject.  This  meeting  was 
on  the  2nd  day  of  September,  1833,  at  the  “temporary  seat  of  justice.”  A 
jury  of  review,  consisting  of  John  Driskell,  William  Nance,  Henry 
Creswell,  J.  W.  Bishop  and  G.  B.  Tankersley,  was  appointed  to  mark 
out  a road,  the  nearest  and  best  way  from  Talladega  Springs  to  the 
county  line,  where  the  old  Jackson  trace  crosses  the  same,  leading  to  old 
Fort  Strother.  The  next  road  marked  out  by  the  order  of  the  court  was 
one  leading  from  McAdams  Ferry  on  by  Jumpers  Spring,  to  Kelley’s 
Springs.  The  “markers”  appointed  to  attend  to  this  duty  were  John  Ellis, 
John  Scott,  Chas.  Murch,  Issac  Runyan,  Elijah  Sparks,  David  Mitchell 
and  Wm.  E.  Sawyer.  The  third  road  officially  established  in  the  county 
ran  from  Frederick  Lee’s  Ferry,  on  Coosa  river,  to  the  court  house  in  said 
county.  The  persons  who  marked  out  the  highway  were  William  Ma- 
hurg,  Paterson  M.  Rhea,  John  Hill,  Benj.  Hubbard,  Jas.  Calvert,  E.  W. 
Thomas  and  David  Griffin. 

The  road  leading  north  from  the  city  to  Riverside,  running  through 
Howell's  cove,  is  known  to  this  day  as  “The  Robinson’s  Ferry  Road.” 
The  jury  appointed  to  review  it  on  the  2nd  day  of  September,  1933,  con- 
sisted of  Jacob  Hoyl,  Reese  Howell,  Joseph  Hall,  Samuel  Cunningham, 
Thos.  Rowland,  Wm.  Wills,  and  M.  T.  Cotton.  The  jury  were  ordered 
to  “mark  out  a road,  the  nearest  and  best  route  from  Robinson’s  ferry,  on 
Coosa  river,  to  Taladega  Springs,  so  as  to  cross  Chockoloco  at  Hoyls.” 
Jas.  Flail,  Rowlin  Box,  Solomon  Bynum,  Miles  Bass,  Thomas  Goodwin, 
Benj.  Smith  and  Benj.  Easley  marked  out  the  road  'from  Isaac  Alvid’s  to 
Riddle  & Walker’s  store,  thence  to  the  court  house  in  Taladega  county.” 
The  nearest  and  best  way  from  “the  court  house  in  said  county  to  in- 
tersect the  turnpike  road  at  or  near  Cleveland’s  store”  was  reviewed  and 
marked  out  by  J.  B.  Cleavelana,  Wm.  McGehee,  Phillip  Archer,  John 
Slaton,  Ansel  Sawyer,  Wiley  Madison  and  Cunningham  Wilson.  From 
“Barnett  Clonch’s  ferry,  on  Coosa  river,  to  the  seat  of  justice  in  said  coun- 
ty” was  selected  by  Jacob  Freeze,  Joseph  Taul,  Jas.  R.  Bagwell,  James 
Hancock,  James  A.  Givens,  John  W.  Moore,  and  Andrew  G.  Bain. 

Evidently  the  first  court  was  held  in  a house  that  belonged  to 
Thomas  Rowland,  as  one  of  the  orders  made  by  the  commissioners’  court 
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on  September  2,  1833,  is  an  allowance  of  ten  dollars  in  favor  of  Thomas 
Rowland  for  use  of  house  used  as  a court.  The  last  order  made  at  this 
session  was  one  appointing  Nathan  Bagly,  Thomas  Little,  John  Wills, 
James  Prater,  Harvey  Goodwin,  John  Greenwood  and  Andrew  Creswell 
a jury  of  review  to  mark  out  a road  from  “Taladega  court  house  to  meet 
the  road  recently  reviewed  from  Coffeeville,  in  Benton  county,  to  the 
Taladega  county  line.  ' In  ink  that  is  yet  black  and  fresh  looking,  the 
caption  of  the  minutes  for  the  2nd  day  of  December,  1833,  recite  that  the 
court  was  ‘opened  and  held  at  the  Taladega  Battle  Ground,  the  tempo- 
rary seat  of  justice  thereof,”  and  that  John  Bass  was  appointed  com- 
missioner and  a member  of  the  court  in  place  of  William  C.  Walker, 
who  had  removed.  James  A.  Givens  was  appointed  road  overseer  from 
the  Battle  Ground  to  the  6th  mile  post  on  Clonche’s  ferry  road.  This 
appointment  was  made  after  the  court  had  received  the  report  of  the 
viewers,  and  by  formal  order  had  established  the  first  legal  road  of  the 
county,  running  from  the  Battle  Ground  to  Clonche’s  ferry,  and  ap- 
pointed Jacob  Freeze,  James  Hancock  and  Joseph  Turn  bo  apportioners. 
The  road  running  from  McAdams’  ferry  had  for  its  first  overseers  Abra- 
ham Rhineheart,  who  supervised  from  Jumper’s  Spring  to  Charles  Mur- 
ray’s; James  Barnes,  from  Murray’s  to  Ellison’s,  and  John  Ellison,  from 
that  place  to  the  ferry.  A first  grade  road  was  established  from  “Cyllacog- 
ga”  on  this  date  leading  to  Talladega,  John  Malone,  Pharo  Hill  and 
Benj.  Madison  being  the  apportioners;  the  overseers  being  Josiah  Terry 
from  Taladega  Battle  Ground  to  Jumper’s  Spring;  Walker  Reynolds, 
from  Jumper’s  Spring  to  Weoky;  Robt.  Taylor,  from  Weoky  to  Tallasa- 
hatchy,  and  James  Lindsay  from  “Tallashatchy  to  Cleaveland’s  store  to 
intersect  Turnpike.” 


James  H.  Beavers,  sheriff,  files  an  account  before  the  commissioners’ 
court  for  expenses  in  conveying  Ruffin  Curtis  to  the  Montgomery  jail. 
The  first  item  on  the  account  is  “For  cash  paid  out  in  carrying  prisoner 
to  Montgomery  jail,  $55.62.  Carrying  him  to  and  from  three  times, 
$37.50.”  The  entire  hill,  including  price  paid  for  six  guards,  amounts  to 
$124,  which  the  court  allows.  Turning  to  the  circuit  court  records  to 
ascertain  something  of  the  charge  against  Ruffin  Curtis,  it  is  found  that 
on  June  6,  1833,  he  killed  John  Kibbler  by  striking  him  with  a broad 
axe  on  the  right  side  of  the  head,  near  the  right  temple.  The  indictment 
is  signed  by  Peter  Martin,  attorney  general;  Anderson  H.  Moss,  foreman 
of  the  grand  jury,  by  J.  W.  Smith,  deputy  clerk  of  the  grand  jury,  Octo- 
ber 7,  1833.  The  original  panel  of  the  jury  selected  to  try  the  case  was 
exhausted,  and  12  additional  jurors  were  summoned  to  complete  it.  The 
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jury  who  tried  the  case  were  James  Wilson,  Wm.  Mulalley,  John  Bish- 
op, J.  W.  Crowson,  John  Malone,  Charles  Nabors,  H.  Jackson,  Reese 
Howell,  J.  Blankenship,  Wm.  Robinson  and  James  Hayes,  who  brought 
in  a verdict  of  ‘guilty  of  manslaughter,”  and  sentenced  him  to  nine 
months  imprisonment  Thereupon  the  record  reads  that  “It  appearing  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  court  that  there  is  no  good  and  sufficient  jail  in 
this  county,  the  said  Ruffin  Curtis  will  be  carried  to  the  common  jail 
of  Montgomery  county,  being  the  nearest  sufficient  jail.” 

The  first  county  treasurers  report  consists  of  but  five  items  of  debit 
and  six  items  of  credit,  and  covers  a period  from  October,  1833,  to  May, 
1834.  $212.24  was  the  total  of  the  county’s  revenue  during  that  time. 
$10.56  was  the  total  compensation  that  the  treasurer  received.  $195.35 
was  the  amount  of  county  tax  received  for  1833.  The  treasurer  reports 
that  he  had  received  a jury  certificate,  No.  52,  from  Jas.  H.  Thomas, 
amounting  to  33  cents,  for  his  tax. 


CHAPTER  V 

The  place  where  court  should  be  held  was  rather  a problem  for 
some  years  after  Taladega  took  upon  herself  the  burden  of  dispensing 
justice.  The  caption  of  the  minutes,  for  a number  of  years,  recited  that 
it  was  held  at  the  “temporary  seat  of  justice.”  In  1833,  this  “seat”  was  in 
a building  rented  to  the  county  by  Thomas  Rowland,  for  which  Row- 
land is  paid  $10.  May  5,  1834,  it  was  ordered  that  “John  F.  Jones  be 
allowed  the  sum  of  $20  for  furnishing  a house  to  hold  the  last  circuit 
court  in.”  April  term,  1835,  there  is  an  allowance  “to  Jones  & Taylor  for 
fitting  and  reserving  a house  for  circuit  court,  $10.”  In  August,  1835, 
another  entry  reads,  “To  Charles  Miller,  for  the  use  and  occupation  of 
the  building  now  the  Presbyterian  church.  In  the  town  of  Taladega,  but 
at  that  time  the  property  of  Miller,  for  the  holding  of  the  April  term  of 
the  circuit  court  of  said  county,  $25.”  February  1,  1836,  it  was  “ordered 
by  the  court  that  in  pursuance  to  an  act  of  the  legislature  there  shall  be 
levied  as  a special  tax  for  the  purpose  of  building  a court  house  for  the 
county  of  Taladega:  white  males  over  21,  and  under  45  years,  25  cents; 
slaves,  under  10,  15  cents;  free  male  persons  of  color,  under  sixty,  5614 
cents;  twenty  cents  on  every  hundred  dollars  worth  of  merchandise; 
twenty  cents  on  every  hundred  dollars  worth  of  pleasure  carriages;  race, 
saddle  or  carriage  horse,  50c.;  race  track  kept  for  use,  $10;  stud  horse 
and  jack,  the  amount  for  which  they  stand  per  season;  for  every7  pack  of 
playing  cards,  sold,  loaned,  given  away,  or  otherwise  disposed  of,  $1,” 
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etc.  Further  on,  the  minutes  of  February  5,  1837;  contain  a reference  to 
an  act  of  the  general  assembly,  approved  January  4,  1836,  to  “provide 
for  the  building  of  a court  house  for  the  county  of  Taladega,”  and  the 
commissioners’  court  then  proceeds  to  levy  a tax  of  one  hundred  per  cent 
of  the  state  tax,  as  a special  county  tax  for  the  purpose  of  building,  etc, 
and  also  one  hundred  per  cent  on  all  amounts  of  licenses  (except  mar- 
riage licenses).”  May  1,  1837,  twenty-five  dollars  was  voted  to  the 
trustees  of  the  Methodist  church  for  the  use  of  the  same  in  holding  cir- 
cuit court  for  the  spring  term,  1837.  At  the  same  term,  fifty  dollars  is 
allowed  James  Lawson,  for  holding  one  term  of  the  circuit  court  and 
two  terms  of  the  county  court  in  1836.  For  the  year  1840,  an  ad  valorem 
tax  of  two  and  one-half  cents  on  each  one  hundred  dollars  of  the  value 
of  lands  was  levied  ‘for  the  completion  of  the  public  buildings  in  said 
county.”  Again,  in  1841,  a special  tax  of  two  and  one-half  cents  on  the 
hundred  dollars  was  levied  for  the  “completion  of  the  court  house  of 
Taladega.”  An  entry  in  1843,  recites  that  the  special  tax  of  1842  is  here- 
by again  levied,  which  in  the  opinion  of  the  court,  will  not  exceed  one 
thousand  dollars,  “for  the  completion  of  public  buildings  in  said  county 
of  Taladega.”  Just  below  this  entry  is  another  appointing  assessors  in 
each  beat  to  assess  the  state  and  county  taxes  for  1843,  which  is  inter- 
esting as  showing  the  names  and  numbers  of  the  beats,  and  the  residences 
of  the  persons  in  that  early  day: 

1st.  Flatchet  Creek  beat,  Mordecai  Chandler. 

2nd.  Hillahee,  No.  1,  George  W.  Wilson. 

3rd.  Hillahee,  No.  2,  Wm.  A.  Dickinson. 

4th.  Taladega,  James  Lawson. 

5th.  Leverett’s,  Abraham  Leverett. 

6th.  Flat  Rock,  Moses  Hearn. 

7th.  Mardisville,  Isaac  Estill. 

8th.  Kymulga,  William  Easley. 

9th.  Cahatchie,  Wiley  B.  Boaz. 

10th.  Syllacogga,  Harrison  Rippertoe. 

11th.  Kelley’s  Springs,  Weldon  Dye. 

12th.  Hendricks,  Wiley  W.  Mattison. 

13th.  Weewoka,  John  Wallis. 

14th.  Harmons,  Achilles  Critz. 

15th.  Blue  Eye,  Isaac  Dial. 

16th.  Cedar  Creek,  John  Wood. 

17th.  Walker’s  Mill,  Jordan  Williams. 

18th.  Pond  Springs,  Wm.  C.  Brown. 

19th.  Beat  No.  3,  Peter  J.  Walker. 
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Nothing  more  appears  in  the  record  as  to  a court  house  tax,  so  that 
it  is  fair  to  presume  that  the  “temple  of  justice”  of  Taladega  county  was 
completed  between  1840  and  1844,  especially  as  at  the  May  5,  1845, 
term  of  the  commissioners’  court  William  Easley,  sheriff,  reported  to 
the  court  that  the  court  house  “stands  in  need  of  certain  repairs  to  se- 
cure the  same  from  leaks,”  and  the  sheriff  was  “empowered  to  do  all 
that  in  his  judgment  was  required  to  be  done  to  prevent  the  leaking.” 


For  awhile  it  was  necessary  to  send  prisoners  to  the  jail  at  Mont- 
gomery, because  there  was  no  “bastile”  in  the  new  town  of  Taladega, 
but  this  was  evidently  found  to  be  costly  and  awkward,  causing  long  de- 
lays. On  5th  March,  1834,  “it  being  suggested  to  the  court  by  the  sheriff 
of  said  county  that  a certain  hewed  log  house  situated  at  the  Battle 
Ground  is  suitable  as  a temporary  jail  (16  feet  square),  that  the  public 
good,  as  well  as  sound  policy  calls  for  such  building,  it  is  ordered  by 
the  court  that  said  house  be  secured  as  a temporary  jail  until  further 
provision  is  made  for  a permanent  jail.”  The  county  yet  claims  lot  num- 
ber one  in  the  plan  of  the  city  of  Taladega,  and  therefore  it  is  supposed 
that  the  first  jail  was  located  on  this  numbered  lot. 


POOR  HOUSE 

On  Saturday,  August  30,  1845,  the  commissioners  met  for  the  pur- 
pose of  establishing  a poor  house.  Present,  H.  W.  W.  Rice,  judge,  and 
Commissioners  Simon  Morriss,  Andrew  Cunningham  and  John  H. 
Townsend.  “The  court  having  met  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a poor 
house  for  said  county  according  to  an  act  of  the  legislature,  approved: 
the  10th  January,  1845,  and  after  mature  deliberation  upon  the  subject 
the  said  commissioners,  acting  for  the  county  aforesaid,  have  contracted! 
with  the  said  John  H.  Townsend  for  120  acres  of  land  lying  about  three 
miles  north  of  the  town  of  Taladega.  Said  tract  of  land  known  as  the 
one  on  which  James  B.  Watson  formerly  lived,  and  on  which  the  Meth 
odist  camp  ground  is  situated  (said  Townsend  reserving  out  of  said  tract 
of  land  six  acres  for  said  camp  ground),  for  which  tract  of  land  said 
commissioners  agree,  and  order  that  the  sum  of  $350  shall  be  paid  out 
of  the  funds  of  the  county  treasury  in  the  year  1846,  which  sum  ha: 
precedence  out  of  the  taxes  to  be  raised  for  said  county  in  said  yea 
1846.”  This  location,  in  1909,  is  yet  the  poor  house  of  this  county,  ; 
most  charming  spot,  naturally,  located  at  the  foot  of  a lofty  mountain 
by  the  side  of  a cool  bubbling  spring. 
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The  foregoing  facts,  of  record,  disposes  of  the  history  of  the  county 
public  buildings  and  leaves  us  free  to  return  to  the  people  and  doings 
of  the  individuals  in  the  early  thirties. 

On  the  first  Monday  in  September,  1834,  it  is  'ordered  by  the 
court  that  the  streets  in  the  boundaries  of  the  town  of  Taladega,  as  desig- 
nated in  the  plan  of  said  town  be  established  as  public  roads,  and  that 
they  be  cut  out  the  same  width  as  roads  of  the  first  grade.”  The  law  at 
that  time  provided  that  a "first  grade  road’’  should  be  thirty  feet  wide 
(Aiken’s  Digest,  p.  359).  It  is  further  ordered  by  the  court  that  Henry 
A.  Rath  bone  be  appointed  overseer  of  Battle  street;  John  A.  Rooker 
overseer  of  South  street;  John  D.  Shelley,  overseer  of  North  street;  Wil 
liam  Driver,  overseer  of  Coffee  street;  Charles  Miller,  overseer  of  East 
street;  James  W.  Talmadge  overseer  of  Court  street;  Abner  Howard, 
overseer  of  Spring  street,  and  William  McLane,  overseer  of  West  street. 
This  entry  settles  the  contention  as  to  the  original  width  and  names  of 
the  first  streets  of  the  city.  On  the  same  day  that  these  streets  were  made 
"publick”  roads  the  court  refused  Eli  M.  Driver,  William  H.  Moore  and 
William  Hogan  the  privilege  of  establishing  a ferry  at  Kymulga,  because 
it  would  be  within  two  miles  by  water  of  Tulane’s  ferry,  already  es- 
tablished by  Shelby  county. 

John  N.  Martin  was  duly  elected  a notary  public  for  the  county  of 
Taladega  on  this  date.  Only  two  notaries  were  allowed  for  a county,  and 
it  is  likely  that  John  N.  Martin  was  the  earliest  notary  east  of  the  Coosa 
river.  His  jurisdiction  was  merely  that  of  a commercial  notary,  with  no 
function  of  a justice  of  the  peace. 

CHAPTER  VI 

John  Box  was  appointed  the  first  coroner  of  the  county  on  Monday, 
May  6,  1833.  James  H.  Beavers  was  duly  elected  auctioneer  for  the 
county  on  May  5,  1834.  Bennett  Ware  was  appointed  county  surveyor 
in  February,  1835,  in  place  of  Ansel  Sawyer,  resigned.  John  Box  never 
held  an  inquest,  and  in  1835,  he  removed  from  the  county,  and  on  the 
second  day  of  February,  1835,  Levi  R.  Lawler  was  appointed  coroner  in 
his  stead.  On  the  third  Monday  in  August,  1835,  James  H.  Beavers, 
who  was  both  sheriff  and  auctioneer,  filed  a claim  of  $18  with  the  com- 
missioners’ court,  "For  carrying  a negro  woman,  Milly,  who  was  accused 
of  mudering  negro  John,  the  property  of  Isaac  Stone,  to  Mardisville, 
three  times,  summoning  court  and  jury  and  attending  said  trial;”  and  on 
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the  next  page  Levie  R.  Lawler  files  his  account  as  coroner,  “For  holding 
an  inquest  over  the  body  of  a negro  man  by  the  name  of  John,  belong- 
ing to  Isaac  Stone,  $10.”  There  is  no  record  of  the  conviction  of  “Milly” 
and  the  supposition  is  that  she  was  discharged  by  the  justice  of  the  peace 
at  Mardisville;  although  she  was  in  jail  at  Taladega,  as  is  shown  by  an 
account  filed  by  R.  j.  Harrison,  jailer,  showing  the  total  amount  up  to 
date  spent  by  Talladega  county  in  jail  furnishings  and  fittings  and  inci- 
dental expenses  about  the  jail,  as  follows:  Six  padlocks  $3;  one  stock 
$2.25;  two  pair  trace  chains,  $1.50;  three  blankets,  $7.50;  repairing  one 
lock,  75c.;  two  pair  hand-cuffs,  $3;  to  summoning  and  keeping  two 
guards  for  I.  Stone’s  negro  woman  committed  for  murder,  16  days,  $32; 
one  padlock  and  steeples,  75c;  five  days  service  W.  P.  Smith  as  guard 
hunting  Indian  who  broke  jail,  $5;  expenses  on  said  trip,  $3.50.”  The 
total  footing  up  to  $50.25. 

The  law  in  reference  to  slaves  seems  cruel  to  us  as  we  look  back 
through  the  softening  shadows  of  time.  If  a slave  went  upon  the  planta- 
tion of  any  other  than  his  master,  he  was  liable  to  receive  by  law,  ten 
lashes  on  his  bare  back,  unless  the  slave  carried  a written  permit  to  so 
visit  from  his  owner.  He  could  not  own,  or  carry,  any  gun  or  weapon. 
Nothing  could  be  bought  from  a slave  without  the  master’s  written  per- 
mission. He  could  not  keep  a dog,  or  a horse  or  a mule.  It  was  a fine 
of  not  less  than  $250  for  any  person  to  teach  a slave  to  spell,  read  or 
write.  Fifty  lashes  on  the  bare  back  was  the  penalty  for  one  slave  writ- 
ing a pass  for  another. 

Only  in  crimminal  cases  could  a negro  be  a witness,  and  the  penalty 
for  false  testimony  by  a slave  was  to  ‘Lave  one  ear  nailed  to  a pillory 
and  there  stand  for  the  space  of  one  hour,  and  then  the  said  ear  to  be 
cut  off,  and  thereafter  the  other  nailed  in  like  manner  and  cut  off  at 
the  expiration  of  another  hour,  and  moreover  to  receive  thirty  lashes  on 
his,  or  her  bare  back,  well  laid  on,  at  the  public  whipping  post,  or  such 
other  punishment  as  the  court  shall  think  proper,  not  extending  to  life 
or  limb.”  (Aiken’s  Digest,  p 113  et  seq) 

Each  county  was  required  by  law  to  have  a “strong  and  efficient 
jail  for  the  reception  and  confinement  of  debtors  and  criminals,  and  also 
a pillory,  whipping  posts,  and  as  many  stocks  as  may  be  convenient  for 
the  punishment  of  offenders”  (Aikens’  Digest,  p 98,  §1).  Evidently  Tal- 
ladega county  considered  “one  stock”  sufficiently  “convenient  for  the 
punishment  of  offenders,”  as  the  jailer’s  report  shows  that  he  had  ex- 
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pended  $2.25  for  one  stock,  although  the  jail  with  twice  as  many  pad- 
locks as  blankets,  its  hewed  logs,  Its  sixteen  feet  square  of  space,  its  two 
pair  of  trace  chains  and  two  pairs  of  hand-cuffs,  could  not  possibly  have 
been  a popular  place  of  assemblage  for  our  early  settlers.  Steam  heat, 
-electricity,  sanitation  have  made  our  modern  jails  as  desirable  as  the 
average  summer  resort  to  the  negro  hobo. 

There  is  a grim  tragedy  lurking  behind  the  simple  items  of  account 
filed  by  the  sheriff,  August  19,  1835:  “To  expenses  in  carrying  Indian 
to  Montgomery  jail,  name  (of  Indian)  not  recollected,  that  killed  Bull”, 
$37.50,  followed  by  an  order  later  on  in  the  minutes,  reading:  “Ordered 
by  the  court  that  William  Blythe  be  allowed  the  sum  of  $7  for  furnish- 
ing coffin,  clothing  and  digging  grave  for  Allum  Hadjo  (Hargo)  an  In- 
dian executed  for  murder.”  Bull  was  a young  and  prominent  citizen 
living  in  Hillabee  beat  of  this  county,  now  a part  of  Clay  county.  He 
was  road  apportioner  and  school  commissioner,  hut  in  some  way  he  had 
aroused  the  animosity  of  an  Indian.  One  day  while  at  work  on  his  farm 
he  was  murdered.  There  was  no  eye  witness.  Suspicion  settled  upon 
Allum  Hargo,  an  Indian  who  lived  not  far  away  from  Bull’s  place.  Ex- 
citement ran  high.  The  feeling  between  the  whites  and  Indians  was 
never  very  good,  and  the  prominence  of  Bull  made  the  prejudice  against 
the  Indian  more  bitter.  October  10,  1835,  an  indictment  for  murder  was 
found  against  Allum  Hargo,  Benjamin  Mattison  being  foreman  of  the 
grand  jury.  Tuesday  morning  October  13,  1835,  he  was  put  on  trial  with 
Constant  Dodson  as  foreman  of  the  petit  jury,  and  promptly  convicted 
of  murder.  The  court  granted  a new  trail  and  at  the  April  term,  1836, 
he  was  again  tried,  Wm.  Hall  being  foreman  of  the  petit  jury,  and  again 
found  guilty,  and  on  the  30th  of  April,  1836,  he  was  sentenced  to  death 
on  June  3,  1836. 


An  Indian  named  Stimasegee,  otherwise  called  Powesee  Emarthler, 
alias  Davy,  was  tried  on  October  10,  1834,  on  an  indictment  found  in 
Coosa  county,  charging  him  with  the  murder  of  Henry  Bell,  by  striking 
Bell  on  top  of  the  head  with  an  iron  wedge  and  breaking  his  skull.  It 
is  supposed  that  the  venue  was  changed  from  Coosa  county  on  account, 
probably,  of  feeling  against  the  Indian  in  that  county.  Henry  Click,  as 
foreman  of  the  jury,  reports  a verdict  of  guilty.  The  Hon.  Ptolemy  Harris, 
judge  of  the  circuit,  writes,  “It  is  therefore  considered  by  the  court  that 
the  said  Stimasegee,  alias  Powesee  Emarthler,  otherwise  called  (Davy), 
be  carried  from  hence  to  the  common  jail  of  Montgomery  county  (it 
appearing  satisfactorily  to  the  court  that  it  is  the  nearest  sufficient  jail) 
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there  to  be  confined,  and  that  on  Friday,  the  fifth  day  of  December, 
next,  1834,  between  the  hours  of  ten  o'clock  in  the  forenoon  and  four 
o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  the  sheriff  of  this  county  will  take  the  said 
person  to  some  convenient  place  of  execution  near  the  seat  of  justice 
for  the  said  county  of  Talladega,  and  there  hang  him  by  the  neck  until 
he  is  dead,  dead.”  The  word  “dead”  is  twice  repeated. 

The  fact  that  Allum  Harjo,  and  Davy,  two  Indians,  were  both  found 
guilty  of  murder  and  both  hung  has  caused  the  old  people  to  confuse 
the  two  cases,  but  the  record  shows  that  Davy  was  hung  December  5, 
1834,  while  Allum  Hargo,  or  Hadjo,  was  sentenced  to  be  hung  and  the 
day  of  his  execution  fixed  as  June  3,  1836.  Sheriff  James  H.  Beavers 
hung  Davy,  as  an  allowed  account  at  the  February,  1838,  term  of  the 
commissioners’  court  in  his  favor  shows:  “Ordered  by  the  court  that  the 
following  account,  allowed  James  H.  Beavers,  former  sheriff  of  Talladega 
county  at  the  February  term,  1835,  be  allowed,  to  wit:  For  money  laid 
out  in  carrying  Indian  Davy  from  Montgomery  to  Talladega,  $26.00. 
Clothing  to  hang  prisoner,  $5.00.  To  hanging  prisoner,  $10.00.” 

Term  1839  also  allowed  to  former  Sheriff  Jas.  H.  Beavers  twenty 
dollars  for,  “Expenses  Allum  Hargo,  Indian  prisoner,  Montgomery  to 
Talladega,  court  expenses.”  William  Blythe  was  the  sheriff  in  1839. 

The  execution  of  Indian  Davy  was  probably  the  first  legal  hanging 
in  the  former  territory  of  the  Creeks  east  of  the  Coosa  river,  and  it  was 
the  first  hanging  by  law  in  Talladega  county.  His  body  was  interred  south 
of  the  east  terminus  of  Battle  street,  almost  opposite  the  Highlands,  and 
for  a long  time  after  the  first  settling  of  the  town  the  small  boys  were 
afraid  to  venture  eastward  of  Battle  street  for  fear  of  meeting  the  ghost 
of  Indian  Davy. 

The  gallows  were  erected  on  the  hill  on  the  north  side  of  North 
street,  where  the  Lyman  and  McMillan  property  is  now  situated.  Ex- 
ecutions were  public  in  those  days,  so  that  a lesson  could  be  taught  by 
the  punishment.  A hill  was  always  selected  as  the  site  for  the  gallows, 
and  the  old  settlers  say  that  people  came  fifty  miles  to  witness  the  hang- 
ing. A strong  guard  of  armed  men  was  placed  about  the  Scaffold  to  pre- 
vent a rescue  by  the  Indians,  who  witnessed  the  affair  in  great  numbers. 
Conversations  with  old  citizens  cause  the  conclusion  that  the  Indian  who 
killed  Bull  had  no  personal  enmity  against  him,  but  from  often  reflect- 
ing on  the  wrongs  of  his  race,  and  the  many  Indians  killed  by  white 
men,  as  well  as  the  additional  fact  that  their  lands  were  to  be  taken 
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from  them  later,  this  particular  Indian  determined  to  be  revenged  on 
white  men  in  general,  and  he  therefore  slew  Bull  on  general  principles, 
to  avenge  the  aggregate  wrongs  suffered  at  the  hands  of  white  men. 
It  was  not  at  all  a difficult  task  to  convict  an  Indian  of  a crime,  as 
white  men  constituted  the  juries;  the  Indians  were  not  eligible  to  jury 
service,  nor  were  they  permitted  by  law  to  serve  on  juries  even  when 
one  of  their  race  was  on  trial;  the  Indian  was  not  accustomed  to  employ 
a lawyer,  and  in  most  instances  he  could  not  speak  or  understand  the 
English  language,  and  in  addition  to  all  this  there  was  at  that  time 
a bitter  prejudice  and  a fear  among  the  white  men  exisiting  as  to  the 
Indian. 

The  life  of  a negro  was  far  more  valuable,  because  a negro*  was 
property,  often  worth  twelve  hundred  to  fifteen  hundred  dollars,  and  of 
course  his  death  would  be  a loss  to  his  master  and  his  masters  relations. 

It  is  stated  by  those  who  are  now  living,  who  know  of  the  transaction, 
that  Milly,  the  property  of  Isaac  Stone,  who  was  charged  with  murder, 
was  never  tried  by  a court  having  jurisdiction  to  acquit,  or  convict  her, 
but  that  she  was  spirited  away  to  the  west,  and  the  bondsmen  paid  up 
the  forfeited  bond,  leaving  Milly  to  live  and  grow  to  a good  old  age 
in  the  boundless  reaches  of  the  West.  When  a valuable  slave  was  on 
trial,  the  master  spent  money  and  time  in  his  defense,  employing  the 
best  legal  talent  in  the  country,  and  the  juries  who  constituted  the  triers 
of  the  case  were  always  slaveholders  themselves,  who,  of  course,  sym- 
pathized with  the  master  in  the  probable  loss  of  such  valuable  personal 
property,  not  knowing  when  they,  themselves,  might  be  overtaken  by 
t^ie  same  stress  of  circumstances. 

A surprising  number  of  living  citizens  of  this  county  remember 
the  circumstances  surrounding  the  trial  of  “OhLoom  Harjo,”  as  they 
invariably  pronounce  Allum  Hadjo,  as  those  circumstances  have  been  de- 
tailed to  them  by  their  fathers,  or  other  old  men,  and  they  all  unite 
in  saying  that  he  met  his  death  with  the  most  stoical  Indian  indiffer 
pnce,  not  betraying  on  the  scaffold  that  he  felt  the  least  interest  in  the 
proceedings,  and  that  the  moment  the  drop  fell,  his  countrymen  and 
relatives  set  up  the  Indian  “death  Song/’  a wail,  which,  from  the  de- 
scription given  of  it,  must  have  been  a most  funeral,  blood  curdling  and 
lugubrious  dirge. 

The  night  of  the  day  of  the  hanging,  and  for  many  nights  there- 
after, the  people  “forted,”  that  is,  gathered  together  in  some  stronghold, 
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the  larger  number  in  the  cellar  of  the  store  at  the  corner  of  Spring  street 
and  Battle  street,  then  the  store  of  Hon.  G.  T.  McAfee,  where  the 
women  and  children  slept  a fitful,  uneasy  sleep,  guarded  by  their  hus- 
bands, brothers  and  men,  heavily  armed,  fearing  an  Indian  uprising,  or 
outbreak,  in  retaliation  for  the  execution  of  the  Indian  murderer. 


CHAPTER  VII 

INDIAN  OCCUPANCY  OF  TALLADEGA 

The  Indian  occupancy  of  Talladega  county  began  in  those  prime- 
val ages,  “whereof  the  memory  of  man  runneth  not  to  the  contrary.” 
So  far  as  we  know,  the  red  man  was  here  when  the  earth  was  new.  The 
Indians  who  were  here  in  the  year  of  1800  and  for  a hundred  years 
or  more  before  that  date  were  comparatively  modern.  The  Muscogees, 
or  as  the  white  man  insisted  on  calling  them,  the  Creeks,  because  they 
lived  along  the  streams,  were  a composite  tribe,  made  up  of  a federation 
of  scattered  tribes,  and  their  original  home  had  been  on  the  northwest 
of  Mexico,  hut  when  Cortez  overthrew  the  government  of  Montezuma 
this  tribe,  having  been  an  ally  of  that  king,  abandoned  their  Mexican 
home  and  marched  to  the  southwest  (sic),  hunting  a new  home.  At  the 
Red  River  they  were  attacked  by  the  Alibamas,  which  was  the  beginning 
of  a long  war  between  these  tribes,  and  in  following  the  Alibamas  for  the 
purpose  of  revenge  they  came  to  the  Coosa  and  Tallapoosa  country  and 
there  settled.  This  is  the  statement  of  LeClerc  Milfort,  an  educated 
Frenchman,  whose  love  of  adventure  carried  him  to  the  wilderness,  where 
he  became  a guest,  at  Little  Tallassee,  four  miles  above  Wetumpka,  of 
McGillivray,  the  great  chieftain  of  the  Muscogee  nation,  in  1776. 

LeClerc  Milfort  eventually  married  McGillivrays  sister,  was  made 
“Tustenugge,”  or  grand  war  chief,  and  frequently  led  the  Indians  against 
the  Whigs  of  Georgia,  during  the  American  revolution.  He  prepared 
a history  of  the  Creeks,  which  was  published  in  Paris,  in  1802,  the  city 
where  he  died  in  1816.  On  page  32  of  Milfort  s history  he  states  that 
the  old  men  often  spoke  of  their  ancestors,  and  that  the  Creeks  exhibited 
to  him  strands  of  pearls,  which  contained  history,  and  constituted  their 
archives,  and  then  he  proceeds  to  tell  the  Muscogee  tradition  of  Cortez 
conquering  Mexico,  and  the  subsequent  migration  of  the  Creek  tribe 
to  Alabama,  which  occurrence  they  placed  in  the  year  sixteen  hundred 
and  twenty.  If  this  date  is  correct,  then  the  Muscogee,  or  Creeks,  were 
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not  in  Talladega  county  when  De  Soto  came,  but  another  and  more 
ancient  race  must  have  welcomed  him  at  Childersburg  (Town  of  Coosa) 
in  July,  fifteen  hundred  and  forty. 

Three  men,  writers,  historians,  and  each  of  whom  at  different  times 
had  visited  the  spot,  have  described  the  Coosa  Town,  the  capital  of  the 
far-famed  province  of  Coosa,  a kingdom,  at  one  time,  covering  300  square 
miles.  First,  Beidma,  the  commissary  of  De  Soto,  who  kept  a journal 
of  the  expedition;  2nd,  a Portugese  gentleman,  a native  of  the  town  of 
Elvas,  Portugal,  an  English  translation  of  whose  journal  was  published 
by  Richard  Hakluyt  in  1609,  and  it  appears  as  a supplement  to  his 
“Voyages  and  Discoveries,”  London,  1812;  3r,  Garcellasco  de  la  Vega,  of 
Cuzco,  Peru,  who  writes  from  hearsay,  from  conservations  with  a cava- 
lier who  accompanied  De  Soto,  and  who  was  loaned  journals,  written 
in  the  camp,  both  by  Alonzo  de  Carmona  and  Juan  Coles,  soldiers  of 
the  expeditions,  and  lastly  Col.  Benjamin  Hawkins,  the  Creek  agent  of 
the  Llnited  States  in  1798,  who  visited  Coosa  Town  in  that  year,  and 
accurately  describes  it.  Hawkins  wrote  a "Sketch  of  the  Creek  Country” 
in  1799,  which  was  published  by  the  Historical  Society  of  Georgia, 
Savannah,  1848. 

One  very  great  obstacle  to  accuracy  in  all  the  narratives  of  the  jour- 
nals of  those  accompanying  De  Soto  was  the  circumstance  that  neces- 
sarily facts,  names,  occurrences,  and  distances,  indeed  all  oral  communi- 
cation, was  in  a language  which  had  to  be  interpreted,  and  the  trans- 
lation necessarily  had  to  pass  the  dialect  and  idioms  of  a number  of  dif- 
ferent languages.  There  was  but  one  man  who  had  even  a smattering 
of  the  Indian  tongue  in  the  camp  of  De  Soto.  His  name  was  Jean  Ortiz. 
Twelve  years  before  De  Soto  landed  at  Tampa  bay  this  Ortiz  had  ac- 
companied the  disastrous  expedition  of  de  Narvaez,  and  was  captured 
by  the  Indians  at  St.  Marks,  Florida,  and  made  a slave  by  them.  The 
day  after  he  landed,  De  Soto  sent  out  a detachment,  which,  when  they 
charged  a small  body  of  Indians,  were  astonished  to  hear  a voice  cry  out 
in  their  own  language,  "I  am  a Christian,  I am  a Christian,  slay  me  not.” 
It  was  Jean  Ortiz,  who  was  afterward  given  clothes,  arms,  a good  horse, 
and  was  made  interpreter  by  the  Spaniards.  Understanding  only  the 
Floridian  Indian  dialect  and  language  he  conducted  conversation  through 
the  Indians  of  different  tribes,  who  understood  each  other,  and  who  were 
attached  to  the  expedition  as  hostages  and  burden  bearers.  In  convers 
ing,  for  instance,  with  the  Chickasaws,  he  commenced  with  a Floridian, 
who  carried  the  word  to  a Georgian,  the  Georgian  to  the  Coosa,  the 
Coosa  to  the  Mobilian,  and  the  latter  to  the  Chickasaw.  In  the  same 
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tedious  manner  the  answer  was  conveyed  to  him  and  reported  to  De 
Soto,  and  the  journal  writers  obtained  their  information  from  De  Soto. 

The  Indian  Kingdom  of  Coosa,  in  1540,  according  to  the  narratives 
of  Garcellasso,  and  the  Elvas  journal,  embraced  the  entire  territory  now 
comprised  in  the  modern  counties  of  Cherokee,  Calhoun,  Etowah,  Cle- 
burne, Clay,  Coosa  and  Talladega,  the  beauty  and  fertility  of  which  was 
known  to  all  the  Indians  even  to  the  seaside.  Garcellasso  asserts  that 
it  extended  300  miles,  and  the  Portugese  narrative,  page  . 719,  says  that, 
"The  trial  was  lined  with  towns,  villages  and  hamlets  and  many  sown 
fields,  which  reached  from  one  to  the  other,”  and  that  “Every  day  after 
entering  the  confines  of  the  kingdom  we  met  ambassadors,  one  going 
and  another  coming,  by  which  De  Soto  was  assured  of  a hearty  wel- 
come at  the  capital.” 

The  climate  was  delightful  to  the  Spaniards,  the  land  abounded  in 
lovely  meadows  and  beautiful  little  rivers;  in  the  plains  were  plum  trees, 
the  first  they  had  seen  in  America,  some  varieties  of  which,  says  the 
Elvas  narrative,  resembled  the  plums  of  Spain.  Wild  fruit  clambered  to 
the  tops  of  the  loftiest  trees,  and  lower  branches  of  this  “wild  fruit” 
were  laden  with  delicious  Isabella  grapes.  One  bright  afternoon  on  the 
26th  July,  1540,  just  forty-eight  years  after  America  was  discovered,  and 
three  hundred  and  sixty  nine  years  ago,  the  aboriginal  citizens  of  Tal- 
ladega county  received  a distinguished  guest  at  their  capital,  and  the 
first  welcome  speech  ever  made  on  Alabama  soil  was  voiced  in  Talladega 
county,  20  miles  from  our  court  house,  by  the  young  king  of  a province, 
even  at  that  early  day,  famed  in  song  and  story.  At  the  border,  or  city 
limits,  the  king,  seated  in  a chair  of  state  borne  upon  the  shoulders  of 
four  of  his  chief  men,  met  De  Soto.  One  thousand  warriors  made  a part 
of  the  procession  surrounding  the  king.  They  were  tall,  active,  sprightly 
admirably  proportioned,  with  large  plumes  of  various  colors  on  their 
heads,  and  they  marched  in  regular  order.  The  dress  of  the  king  was 
a shining  mantle  of  marten  skins,  thrown  gracefully  over  his  shoulder, 
while  his  head  was  adorned  with  a crown  of  brilliant  feathers.  Around 
him  many  Indians  “raised  their  voices  in  song,  and  others  made  music 
upon  flutes”  (Gacellasso’s  journal,  page  300).  Here  is  his  speech  as  re- 
ported in  the  Portugese  narrative,  pages  719,  720:  “Mighty  chief!  Above 
all  others  of  the  earth!  Although  I come  now  to  receive  you,  yet  I 
received  you  many  days  ago  deep  in  my  heart.  If  I had  the  whole 
world,  it  would  not  give  me  as  much  pleasure  as  I now  enjoy,  at  the 
presence  of  yourself  and  your  incomparable  warriors.  My  person,  lands 
and  subjects  are  at  your  services.  I will  now  march  you  to  your  quarters 
with  playing  and  singing.” 
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The  royal  house  was  set  apart  for  the  use  of  De  Soto,  and  one- 
half  of  the  other  five  hundred  houses  of  the  town  were  surrendered 
for  the  use  of  the  Spaniards,  whose  force  amounted  to  one  thousand  men, 
two  hundred  and  thirteen  of  them  being  mounted  cavaliers;  and  there 
were  with  this  array  twelve  priests,  eight  clerics  of  inferior  rank,  and 
four  monks.  In  addition  to  this,  packs  of  grey  hounds,  blood  hounds 
a large  drove  of  hogs,  cattle,  and  mules  accompanied  the  procession. 
Twenty-five  days  passed  with  De  Soto  as  the  guest  of  the  young  king, 
whom  the  crafty  and  treacherous  Spanish  leader  kept  constantly  about 
his  person  as  a hostage,  to  preserve  peace  among  the  Indians  and  to 
extort  slaves  and  provisions.  Enraged  at  this  obvious  imprisonment  of 
their  king,  and  at  the  demeanor  of  the  Spanish  robbers  toward  their 
women,  the  Indians  fled  to  the  woods,  out  of  the  town  of  Coosa,  and 
began  to  prepare  for  war.  Four  captains  of  the  Spaniards  with  their  com- 
panies were  sent  after  the  red  men  and  returned  with  many  men  and 
women  in  chains.  The  Talladega  king  begged  for  the  release  of  some 
of  the  principal  men,  and  purely  as  a matter  of  cold  policy  the  wily 
De  Soto  gave  them  their  liberty,  but  he  carried  many  others,  both  men 
and  women,  laden  with  irons  and  baggage,  to  meet  their  death  beyond 
the  Mississippi  river. 


On  August  21,  1540,  the  Spaniards  broke  camp  and  departed  from 
the  capital,  taking  the  king  with  them  as  a hostage,  leaving  behind  them 
a Christian  negro,  at  the  capital,  who  was  too  sick  to  travel,  and  whom 
the  Indians  desired  to  retain  among  them  on  account  of  his  curious  curly 
hair  and  sable  complexion.  The  negro  recovered  quickly.  The  fact  is 
that,  the  careful  reader  of  the  Portugese  narrative  will  find  little  diffi- 
culty in  squinting  between  the  lines  and  convincing  himself  that  this 
negro  wasn’t  much  sick  anyway,  but  that  he  had  grown  tired  of  the 
brutish  slavery  of  the  Spaniards,  and  he  found  the  Talladega  country  the 
best  land  for  the  negro  that  he  had  ever  seen.  No  doubt,  this  dark-skinned 
human  legacy  left  by  the  lying,  treacherous,  brutal,  cruel,  robber  De  Soto 
ws  the  progenitor  and  father  of  the  dark  colored  Indians  who  were  found 
in  the  Coosa  Kingdom  one  hundre  dyears  later.  The  Indians  stole  from 
De  Soto  a brass  drum  and  several  shields  while  the  army  was  at  the 
Coosa  town,  and  George  Stiggins,  an  Indian  historian,  asserted  to  Col. 
Albert  Pickett,  the  Alabama  historian,  that  the  Creeks  displayed  the  drum 
and  shields  at  their  annual  festivals,  and  that  he  had  often  seen  them. 
This  statement  was  made  in  1850  (Pickett’s  History  of  Alabama,  page 
31).  The  first  day’s  march  of  these  ruffians  of  Castile  did  not  carry 
them  out  of  Talladega’s  boundaries,  but  they  passed  through  the  large 
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town  of  Tallemuchasa,  just  after  it  had  been  abandoned  by  its  inhabit- 
ants. Where  this  town  was  located  is  a guess  in  the  dark,  but  it  was  not 
more  than  a day’s  march  for  a burdened,  mixed  crowd  like  these  Span 
iards  had  with  them,  and  the  trials  pointed  out  to  them  necessarily  passed 
through  the  most  easily  travelled  gaps  of  the  mountains,  the  mountains 
being  the  only  portion  of  the  landscape  that  has  not  changed  in  three 
centuries.  There  was  an  ancient  Indian  town  about  fourteen  miles  oil 
an  air  line  (on  the  south  side  of  Coosa  river)  from  Coosa  town,  and  in 
a southeast  direction  from  Coosa  town,  lying  between  the  mouth  of 
Cedar  creek  and  Talladega  Springs  near  this  spot,  and  on  the  property 
owned  in  1850  by  Henry  G.  Woodward,  in  section  10  or  11,  township 
22,  range  2,  there  was  a ditch  surrounding  a beautiful  elevation  embrac- 
ing  four  or  five  acres,  taking  in  a gushing  spring  in  its  sweep.  This 
was  a fortification  ditch  and  large  trees  were  growing  on  it  in  1950 
(Pickett’s  History  of  Alabama,  page  156).  A stone’s  throw  from  the 
mouth  of  Cedar  creek  and  between  the  present  Fort  Williams  ferry 
and  mouth  of  Cedar  creek  there  are  immense  piles  of  pearly  mussel 
sheels  and  snail  shells,  placed  in  separate  heaps,  in  such  tremendous 
quantities  that  indicate  beyond  a possibility  the  presence  of  a great 
number  of  Indians  for  a long  period  of  time.  Even  to  this  day,  at 
this  spot,  there  is  a train  load  of  these  shells,  which  are  not  more 
than  two  miles  from  the  fortification  ditch.  These  are  yet  to  be 
seen  on  many  of  our  Alabama  river  banks  where  for  a long  time 
there  had  been  an  ancient  Indian  town.  The  aboriginees  used  the  shells 
to  temper  the  clay  with  which  they  made  their  vessels,  and  they  sought 
them  both  for  the  flesh  and  for  the  pearls  contained  in  the  fresh  water 
oysters.  During  the  past  twenty  years  an  overflow  of  the  Tallasahatchie 
creek  washed  up  the  earth  at  the  “Old  Smoot  place,”  between  Alpine 
and  Sylacauga,  and  disclosed  to  view  bushels  of  large  pearls,  many  of 
them  as  large  as  a partridge  egg.  The  young  men  who  visited  the  spot 
gathered  hat  fulls  of  these  pearls.  Mr.  M.  M.  Duncan,  then  the  tax 
assessor  of  the  county,  wore  one  of  them  (washed  up  at  this  place)  on 
his  watch  chain  for  a long  time,  but  most  of  them  disintegrated  after 
being  exposed  some  months  to  the  air.  There  was  an  ancient  Indian  town 
on  the  banks  of  the  creek,  near  and  upon  the  Smooth  place.  These  pearls 
were  all  of  them  perforated  with  a hole  through  the  centre.  Most  of 
them  were  egg  shaped,  or  slightly  conical,  although  some  of  them  were 
perfectly  round.  The  Indians  used  these  pearls  strung  on  strings,  as  the 
devout  Catholic  uses  a rosary  of  beads,  or  as  little  girl  uses  her  “memory 
string”  of  buttons.  He  recounts  the  history  of  himself  and  tribe;  this 
pearl  commemorates  a battle  with  a rival  tribe,  this  the  death  of  a 
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great  chief,  this  the  year  of  famine,  etc.,  etc.  The  second  day  of  his 
march  from  Coosa  town  De  Soto  reached  the  town  of  Utua,  where  he 
camped  six  days  waiting  for  the  creek  there,  which  was  swollen  from 
rains,  to  become  fordable.  After  this  time  the  march  was  continued  to 
Ullabahale  (Ullebee-Hilliby),  on  Hatchett  creek,  which  was  called  by 
the  Spaniards  “a  small  river.  Ullabee-hallee  was  a strongly  fortified 
town,  whose  Indians  were  in  arms  because  of  the  duress  of  the  chief  of 
Coosa  town,  who  was  yet  with  De  Soto  as  a prisoner.  Twelve  of  the 
principal  men  of  Ullabee-hallee  offered  to  rescue  their  beloved  chief  by 
arraying  a formidable  force,  but  he  dissuaded  them  from  it.  After  leaving 
this  town  the  bloody  Spaniard  journeyed  by  the  Socapatoy  country  down 
to  Tallassee,  where,  on  September  18,  1540,  the  Coosa  king  was  re- 
leased and  returned  to  his  home  within  sight  of  the  steel  bridge  across 
the  Tallasahatchie  creek,  on  the  Southern  railroad,  one  mile  from  the 
present  city  of  Childersburg,  on  the  former  Keith  farm,  the  capital  of  the 
kingdom  of  Talladega. 


CHAPTER  VIII 

INDIAN  OCCUPANCY  OF  TALLADEGA 

After  De  Soto  had  left  his  trail  of  blood  and  disease  in  Talladega 
county,  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  passed  in  historical  silence,  and 
the  tongue  of  a foreigner  was  not  heard  in  the  land  until  the  French 
discovered  and  occupied  the  country  where  the  Tombigbee  and  Ala- 
bama begin  to  lose  their  identity  as  portions  of  the  gulf.  In  1714  Bien- 
ville explored  the  Coosa  and  Tallapoosa  rivers,  and  picked  out  a spot 
for  a fort  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Coosa  river,  four  miles  above  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Coosa  with  the  Tallapoosa  river.  This  fort  was  built  and 
called  Fort  Toulouse.  There  was  an  Indian  town  there  named  Tuskegee; 
not  to  be  confused  with  the  present  city  of  Tuskegee,  in  Macon  county, 
which  is  more  than  50  miles  away.  This  spot  is  but  a few  mles  from 
Coosada  station,  on  the  north  and  south  divisions  of  the  L.  & N.  Rail- 
way. The  fort  was  at  the  head  of  a peninsula,  formed  by  the  windings 
of  the  rivers,  which  here  approached  within  600  yards  of  each  other.  It 
was  only  three  miles  above  to  the  Hickory  Ground,  a suburb  of  the  pres- 
ent city  of  Wetumpka,  and  but  a short  distance  to  Tookabatcha,  after- 
ward the  capital  of  the  Muscogee  nation,  situated  on  the  Tallapoosa. 
One  hundred  years  later  General  Jackson  built  a fort,  and  called  it  Fort 
Jackson,  on  the  ruins  of  Fort  Toulouse,  which  was  abandoned  by  the 
French  garrison  in  1763.  With  the  help  of  the  Indians,  Bienville  erected 
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a wooden  fort  with  four  bastions,  two  iron  cannons  to  each  bastion,  and 
from  this  point  he  sent  priests  and  ambassadors  from  time  to  time,  to 
the  Indians  in  the  upper  Creek  country,  and  to  the  Indians  of  Coosa 
Town,  Aubeeoochee  Town,  on  Nauche  creek  (near  Kymulga,  on  Tal- 
ladega creek);  Nauche  town,  on  Nauchee  creek  (near  Alpine);  Uufaula- 
hatchie,  fifteen  miles  from  this  last  place,  and  on  Talladega  creek,  and 
to  the  six  towns  on  Hillabee  creek,  then  a part  of  the  Coosa  kingdom, 
and  originally  in  Talladega  County. 

These  Frenchmen  came  with  messages  of  peace,  and  established 
good  will,  and  amity  toward  the  French  people,  which  was  never  dis- 
turbed. The  Talladega  Indian  was  an  adherent  of  France,  loyal  to  its 
people  and  devoted  to  its  policies,  as  long  as  the  Frenchmen  remained 
in  the  country.  By  the  trails,  it  was  only  sixty  miles  from  Coosa  Town 
to  Fort  Toulouse,  a mere  matter  of  eighteen  hours  travel.  On  the  other 
hand  the  Talladega  Indian  hated  a Georgian,  and  always  utterly  re- 
fused to  treat  or  trade  with  them.  Oglethorpe,  the  governor  of  Georgia, 
made  a treaty  with  18  chiefs  of  the  lower  Creek  nation,  at  Savannah, 
on  May  21,  1733,  by  which  the  lower  Creeks  relinquished  to  the  British 
government  the  lands  between  the  Savannah  and  the  Altamaha  rivers, 
but  the  Talladega  Indians  and  Upper  Creeks  were  not  present,  doubt- 
less kept  away  by  the  French  influence,  or  it  may  be  they  were  ignored 
by  Oglethorpe. 


These  lower  Creeks  were  South  Alabamians— and  the  politics  of 
South  Alabama  is,  to  this  day,  a thorn  in  the  flesh  of  the  citizen  of  the 
mountain  portion  of  the  State— they  lived  along  the  banks  of  the  Chatta- 
hoochee and  Flint  rivers,  and  their  tributaries,  and  some  of  the  tribes 
were  hereditary  enemies  of  the  Natchez  tribe  who  dwelt  in  Talladega 
county.  Again  Oglethorpe  made  another  treaty  August  1st,  1739,  at 
Coweta,  on  the  Chattahoochee,  with  the  Miccos,  or  Mayors,  of  eight 
towns,  assembled  in  the  great  square  of  Coweta.  This  Coweta  was 
three  miles  below  Columbus,  Georgia,  in  the  Alabama  county  of  Rus- 
sell. It  was  declared  in  this  treaty  that  all  the  lands  between  the  Savan- 
nah and  the  St.  Johns  rivers,  and  from  St.  Johns  to  Apalache  Bay,  and 
thence  to  the  Mountains,  by  ancient  right  did  belong  to  the  Creek  Na- 
tion, and  that  neither  the  Spaniards,  nor  any  other  people,  except 
the  trustees  of  the  Colony  of  Georgia,  should  settle  them.  None  of  the 
Indians  along  the  Coosa,  nor  indeed,  along  the  Alabama  and  Tallapoosa 
rivers,  participated  in  this  meeting,  or  recognized  any  treaty  made  by  the 
Lower  Creek  Indians  with  the  Georgians:  and  when  the  French  left 
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Alabama  these  Indians  in  our  section  placed  themselves  under  the  wing 
of  the  Spaniard,  and  the  Talladega  Indian  was  always  the  implacable 
enemy  of  the  Georgian.  This  feeling  was  intensified  by  Alexander  Mc- 
Gillivray, the  Talleyrand  of  the  Creek  Nation,  who  throughout  the 
whole  Revolutionary  War  was  devoted  to  the  British  Cause;  and  who  held 
the  rank  of  “Colonel”  in  the  British  Army  in  178.  The  home  of  McGilliv- 
ray  was  at  Little  Tallassee,  four  miles  above  Wetumpka,  on  the  east 
bank  of  the  Coosa,  and  he  often  visited  the  Talladega  Country,  and 
was  well-known  to  the  leading  chiefs,  and  many  of  the  early  white 
settlers  of  the  Talladega  Country.  In  1789,  the  Georgia  delegation  in 
Congress  made  urgent  demand  on  Washington  that  he  wage  war  on 
the  upper  Creeks  to  compel  them  to  turn  loose  the  Oconee  lands,  and 
the  President  seriously  considered  it,  until  he  discovered,  after  a little 
figuring,  that  the  expenses  of  this  war  would  be  fifteen  million  dollars; 
when  he  dropped  the  project,  and  sent  Col.  Marinus  P.  Willett,  as  a 
secret  agent  to  visit  the  Creeks  of  this  section,  and,  if  possible,  to  bring 
McGillivray  to  New  York  on  his  return.  Willett,  after  long  search,  and 
much  privation,  found  McGillivray  on  May  1st,  1790,  at  the  house  of 
Mr.  Graison,  in  the  1 lillabees  (part  of  Talladega  county).  The  Oconee 
lands  were  equally  the  property  of  the  Cherokees  and  LIpper  Creek 
Indians;  a few  of  the  Cherokees,  and  some  representatives  of  the  lower 
Creeks  ceded  these  lands  to  the  Georgians  by  a treaty,  the  upper  Creeks 
not  being  represented  nor  being  present. 

Willett  bore  a letter  from  President  Washington  to  McGillivray, 
inviting  him  and  other  chieftains  to  the  capital  at  New  York,  where 
Washington  wished  to  sign  with  his  own  hand  a treaty  of  peace  and 
alliance.  Finally  McGillivray,  with  his  nephew  and  two  servants,  ac- 
companied by  the  Secret  Agent  Willett,  three  wagons  with  26  warriors 
seated  in  them  and  4 on  horseback,  set  out  June  1,  1790,  from  Little 
Tallassee  for  New  York.  The  direction  they  traveled  from  Little  Tab 
lassee  w^as  northeast,  through  the  wilderness,  and  in  passing  along  the 
McIntosh  trail,  wLich  ran  through  the  city  and  county  of  Talladega, 
the  party  was  joined  by  Chinnobee,  the  “Great  Natchez  Warrior,”  as 
Pickett  calls  him  (History  Alabama,  p.  404)  and  other  chiefs.  Chinnobee 
lived  at  McElderry  station,  Talladega  county,  on  Alabama  Mineral  divi- 
sion of  L.  & N.  Railroad,  on  the  beautiful  meadows  now  composing 
the  McElderry  farm.  Long  after  this  date,  a day  spent  in  Mardisville, 
five  miles  from  present  court  house  of  Talladega,  in  purchasing  supplies, 
and  imbibing  “fire  water,”  Chinnobee  mounted  his  wiry  Indian  pony 
and  started  home.  Riding  at  a furious  gait  and  whooping  along  the 
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road,  he  was  reckless  of  obstacles  or  direction.  Just  out  of  Mardisville, 
about  a half  mile,  there  was  a stunted  oak  tree  on  the  north  side  of  the 
road,  with  a projecting  limb  stretching  horizontally  half  across  the  road, 
at  about  the  height  of  a man’s  face,  sitting  on  horse  back.  Chinnobee 
intended  riding  on  the  north  side  of  this  tree,  the  pony  sweved  to  the 
south  side  of  the  oak,  the  limb  struck  Chinnobee  directly  across  the 
forehead,  and  the  ‘‘Great  Natchez  Warrior’’  slept  the  sleep  that  knows 
no  waking.  He  is  buried  on  the  McElderry  farm,  a large  slab  of  limestone 
marking  his  resting  place  Washington  after  the  arrival  of  the  Indians 
had  various  conferences  with  McGillivray,  but  he  didn’t  personally  con- 
clude the  treaty,  the  job  was  not  clean  enough  for  the  Great  Father  of 
our  country  to  tackle,  there  was  too  much  dirty  politics  in  it.  Washington 
deputized  Henry  Knox  to  negotiate  with  the  Indians,  and  with  Knox 
representing  the  government  and  McGillivray  the  Indians  there  was 
executed  a double-barrelled  treaty,  one  of  them  being  public,  the  other 
secret.  The  Creek  nation  got  fifteen  hundred  dollars  and  a few  goods 
in  a warehouse;  McGillivray  was  made  brigadier  general  with  salary 
of  $1,200  per  year  by  the  secret  treaty.  The  chiefs  of  Ocfuskee,  Tooka- 
batchas,  Tallassees,  Cowetas,  and  Seminoles  were  to  get  $100  each  and 
a handsome  medal.  Chinnobee,  poor  devil,  got  nothing.  The  Oconee  lands 
were  surrendered  and  the  line  between  Alabama  and  Georgia  declared 
to  be  identical  with  the  line  established  at  the  Shoulderbone  treaty. 


Washington  was  troubled  about  the  boundary  line  between  Georgia 
and  the  Indians.  His  political  enemies  were  pressing  him  to  the  wall 
with  a prospect  of  civil  war  with  one  of  the  States  of  the  confederation. 
Georgia  claimed  Talladega  County  as  her  territory,  not  only  that,  but 
Georgia  claimed  part  of  South  Carolina,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  North 
Louisiana,  and  South  Arkansas;  in  fact,  Georgia  claimed  all  the  territory 
between  the  thirty-first  and  thirty-fifth  degrees,  the  ground  of  the  claim 
being  that  this  territory  was  granted  to  Georgia  by  a charter  from 
Charles.  Spain  also  claimed  much  of  this  same  region;  the  Indians,  also, 
insisted  tht  this  domain  belonged  to  them,  and  the  likelihood  of  a fight 
over  this  territory  was  causing  our  first  president  the  loss  of  a consid- 
erable amount  of  sleep;  especially  as  the  Georgians  were  building  stock- 
ades and  preparing  for  war  in  the  disputed  lands.  The  U.  S.  govern- 
ment built  a strong  fort  in  1791  at  Rock  Landing  on  the  Oconee,  ap- 
pointed Seagrove,  an  Irishman,  superintendent  of  the  Creek  nation, 
and  stationed  Andrew  Ellicott,  a Pennsylvania  Quaker  and  amateur  sur- 
veyor, at  this  fort,  in  order  to  have  him  run  the  line  between  the  Creeks 
and  Georgians,  and  directed  appeals  to  McGillivray  through  this  locality 
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to  hasten  the  establishment  of  the  line,  but  that  astute  chieftain  made 
excuses,  the  main  one  being  that  a freebooter  and  pirate  named  William 
Augustus  Bowles  was  preventing  him  from  having  it  done.  Bowles  was 
a formidable  opponent  of  McGillivray;  boldly  bearding  him  in  his  own 
den,  but  eventually  McGillivray  slipped  off  to  New  Orleans,  secretly 
traded  with  the  Spanish  authorities,  secured  the  arrest  and  imprisonment 
of  Bowles,  and  permitted  the  Spanish  rulers  to  incite  war  between  the 
Indians  and  Georgians,  and  the  frontier  Americans.  McGillivray  died 
February  17,  1793,  “of  inflamed  lungs  and  the  gout  on  his  stomach" 
and  was  buried  with  Masonic  honors  in  the  garden  of  William  Panton 
in  the  city  of  Pensacola,  leaving  the  line  in  dispute,  and  the  Indian 
sky  darkened  by  scenes  of  murder  and  robbery,  with  the  Talladega  coun- 
try claimed  by  Spain,  England,  Georgia,  and  the  Indians,  and  the  Geor- 
gians entertaining  the  most  outspoken  hostility  to  President  George  Wash- 
ington; even  going  so  far  as  to  pin  his  effigy  to  pine  trees,  and  firing 
bullets  through  it.  While  affairs  were  in  this  unsettled  state,  the  legisla- 
ture of  Georgia,  February  7,  1795,  sold  for  two  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand dollars  to  James  Gunn,  Matthew  McAllister,  George  Walker,  and 
their  associates,  termed  the  “Georgia  Company,”  twelve  whole  counties, 
and  parts  of  eight  other  counties,  in  Alabama,  and  into  these  counties 
the  Georgians  migrated,  at  once,  by  the  score.  Talladega  being  then 
contiguous  to  St.  Clair,  one  of  the  counties  named  in  the  sale,  received 
but  few  as  her  share  of  the  Georgia  pioneers,  probably  by  reason  of  the 
well  known  hatred  of  the  Talladega  red  man  for  the  people  of  the  goober 
state.  This  sale,  which  has  the  historic  name  of  “Yazoo  Sale,”  was  in 
a little  while  nullified  by  the  Georgia  legislature,  and  in  May  1798, 
Congress,  with  the  consent  of  Georgia,  organized  a large  portion  of  the 
domain  into  the  “Mississippi  Territory.”  The  United  States  had  pre- 
viously to  this  concluded  treaties  with  the  Creek  Indians,  and  with 
Spain,  which  tended  to  settle  some  of  the  vexed  questions  of  territory. 
“The  Natchez  District”  was  established,  composed  of  the  counties  of 
Pickering  and  Washington.  Twenty  counties  in  Alabama  and  twelve 
in  Mississippi  have  since  been  carved  out  of  the  original  Washington 
county.  In  1802,  the  United  States  bought  from  Georgia,  for  the  sum 
of  one  million,  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars,  the  states  of 
Alabama  and  Mississippi,  which,  of  course,  included  Talladega  county, 
and  the  tide  of  immigration  of  white  men  began  to  flow  into  this  new 
land.  It  was  a paradise  for  the  hunter,  and  a refuge  for  the  outlaw.  There 
were  no  roads,  no  conveniences  of  modern  life.  An  Indian  trail  led 
from  the  Oconee  river  to  the  Alabama  river,  at  Lake  Tensaw.  The 
government,  in  1805,  obtained  the  consent  of  thirty  Creek  warriors,  then 
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in  Washington  city,  to  the  right  to  use  a “horse  path”  through  their 
country,  along  which  the  chiefs  and  warriors  agreed  to  establish  ferries 
and  bridges  and  to  “open  good  houses  of  accomodation.  The  Cherokees 
granted  the  right  of  way  for  a pony  mail  route  from  Knoxville  to  New 
Orleans,  and  o njuly  23,  1805,  the  Chicasaws  sold  the  United  States 
lands  out  of  which  was  formed  the  present  county  of  Madison,  but  Tal- 
ladega county  remained  the  home  land  of  the  Muscogee  during  this 
period,  and  for  a generation  afterward,  until  the  white  man  crowded 
him  out  of  his  forest  shelter.  Many  white  men  were  here  in  1800,  ad- 
venturers, “Indian  countrymen,”  who  had  married  Indian  women,  and 
were  mostly  traders,  speaking  the  language,  wearing  the  dress  and  ac- 
cepting the  customs  of  the  Indians.  From  the  beginning  of  the  century 
down  to  1836,  an  ordinary  life  time,  the  Indian  occupied  the  beautiful 
Talladega  country  jointly  with  the  white  man  and  this  long  stretch  is 
presented  to  give  the  reader  an  adequate  idea  of  his  preceding  history, 
and  his  environment,  when  the  white  man  came.  The  majority  of  these 
traders  were  of  Scotch,  or  Scotch-Irish  descent.  David  Francis,  of  Autau- 
ga town,  a silversmith,  and  the  great  uncle  of  Dr.  Francis,  of  Jackson- 
ville, Alabama,  was  one  of  these.  Sullivan  and  Graison  were  both  traders 
living  in  the  Flillabees,  this  county.  James  Russell,  a tory,  another  tory 
named  Love,  a Dutchman,  and  horsethief,  named  Dargan;  and  Abram 
Mordecai,  a Jew,  lived  near  Mount  Meigs,  in  Montgomery  county.  All 
of  them  had  Indian  wives,  except  Mordecai,  whose  faithful  spouse  was 
“considerably  darkened  with  the  blood  of  Ham.”  (Picketts  History  of 
Alabama,  p.  421).  Charles  Weatherford  had  a trading  place  and  a race 
track  upon  the  first  eastern  bluff  at  the  junction  of  the  Coosa  and  Talla- 
poosa. Waccocoie  Clarke  had  a trading  house  at  Waccocoie  (English,  the 
“horn-blowing  nest”)  town,  Coosa  county.  This  Clark  was  an  English- 
man, and  he  freighted  his  goods  from  Charleston  via  the  McIntosh  trail, 
on  seventy  pack  horses.  His  Indian  wife  he  was  accustomed  to  call  “Queen 
Anne.”  The  traders  bought  skins,  beeswax,  hickorynut  oil,  snake  root, 
ginseng  and  many  barks  of  supposed  medicinal  value  from  the  Indians. 
A mean  rum  called  “taffai”  was  sold  to  the  red  men.  The  pack-horse  was 
usually  a small  pony,  carrying  a load  weighing  ordinarily  180  pounds. 
The  pack-horseman  walked  using  no  lines,  driving  ten  ponies  as  his 
detail,  and  using  long  hickory  poles  for  whips,  and  a miscellaneous  as- 
sortment of  mixed  English  and  Indian  cursing. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

INDIAN  OCCUPANCY  OF  TALLADEGA 

The  red  man  had  no  written  histories.  His  strand  of  heads,  and  the 
recollection  of  the  elders  constituted  his  sole  chronicles;  so  that  the  death 
of  an  aged  Muscogee  often  made  historical  facts  unattainable.  The  white 
men  have  been  too  indifferent  to  the  historical  statements  of  the  old 
men,  and  of  late  years,  after  the  death  of  persons  taking  part  in  the 
history  of  our  families,  and  state,  we  have  found  ourselves  vainly  hunt- 
ing for  facts  which  had  often  been  told  us  by  our  elders,  but  which  we 
had  deemed  too  unimportant  to  treasure.  For  this  reason  Talladega 
county  has  not  much  to  record  for  ten  years  following  1800,  during 
which  time  this  land  was  a hunters  paradise  for  its  master,  the  Indian. 
The  number  of  the  Muscogees  in  the  country  has  been  greatly  overesti- 
mated, the  casual  reader  fancying  that  great  bands  of  warriors  paraded 
the  forests,  or  populated  the  towns.  But  the  number  was  always  greatly 
magnified  by  the  fears  of  the  traveler,  or  the  historian.  Some  of  our 
dime-novel  historians  convey  the  impression  that  in  battles,  skirmishes 
and  encounters  between  white  men  and  Indians  that  the  pale-faces 
whipped  three  or  four  times  their  number,  hut  the  bald  fact  is  that  in  the 
larger  majority  of  fights  the  white  men  were  numerically  more  than 
double  the  number  of  Indians,  and  were  armed  with  infinitely  better 
weapons.  As  affording  some  idea  of  the  population  of  the  Creek  nation, 
Bartram,  the  botanist,  on  page  461-462  of  his  “Travels”  asserts  that  in 
1777,  one  year  after  the  revolutionary  war,  he  found  fifty  towns  with  a 
total  population  of  eleven  thousand,  composing  the  entire  Creek  na- 
tion, these  towns  being  situated  on  the  Coosa,  Tallapoosa,  Alabama, 
Chattahoochee  and  Flint  rivers,  and  the  prominent  creeks  which  flowed 
into  them.  Four  of  these  towns  were  in  Talladega  county,  viz:  Coo-sau, 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  between  the  mouths  of  Eufaulee  and  Nauche 
creeks  (now  called  Talladega  and  Kiamulgee  creeks,  says  Hawkins,  in 
1780);  2d,  Aube-coo-chee,  on  Nauche  creek,  (Talladega  creek),  five 
miles  from  the  Coosa;  3d,  Nauche,  on  the  same  creek,  five  miles  above 
Au-be-coo-chee;  4th,  Eu-Faula-hatch-chee,  fifteen  miles  still  higher  up 
on  the  same  creek.  Each  town  had  its  public  buildings  and  was  always 
built  in  the  form  of  a square.  No  doubt  the  white  men  adopted  the 
custom  of  the  Indians  in  this  regard  and  nearly  all  of  the  early  towns 
were  laid  out  with  a public  square,  the  court  house  being  in  the  middle. 

The  public  square  of  Eu-faula-hatchee,  the  town  situated  3 miles 
from  the  present  city  of  Talladega,  on  the  Terry  farm  on  the  north  side 
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of  Talladega  creek,  and  not  on  the  south  side,  as  elsewhere  stated,  in 
1800  consisted  of  four  square  buildings  of  the  same  size  and  shape,  so 
situated  as  to  form  a tetragon,  and  enclosing  a space  of  half  an  acre.  Mr. 
George  W.  Cruikshank,  editor  of  the  Birmingham-Ledger,  writes  that 
he  saw  the  posts  of  the  council  house  of  this  town  taken  out  of  the 
ground,  in  a comparatively  good  state  of  preservation  in  1873,  and  that 
the  posts  were  afterward  accidently  burned.  The  frame  of  these  buildings 
were  of  wood,  but  plastered  inside  and  out  with  mud,  except  two  feet 
all  around  under  the  eaves,  left  open  to  admit  light  and  air.  One  of  these 
square  buildings  was  the  council  house,  where  the  “micco,”  mayor,  chief, 
sometimes  called  king,  daily  met  the  warriors  and  decided  all  matters 
concerning  the  town.  This  building  was  enclosed  on  three  sides,  while 
a partition  from  end  to  end  divided  it  into  two  apartments,  the  rear 
apartment  being  totally  dark,  having  only  three  arched  holes  large 
enough  for  a man  to  crawl  through.  This  dark  chamber  was  the  sanctu- 
ary of  priestcraft,  in  which  was  deposited  physic  pots,  rattles,  chaplets  of 
deer’s  hoofs,  the  great  pipe  of  peace  and  all  the  paraphernalia  of  a medi- 
cine man.  The  front  part  of  this  building  was  open  like  a piazza,  divided 
into  three  compartments,  breast  high,  each  containing  three  rows  of 
seats  rising  one  above  the  other,  for  the  use  of  the  council,  aldermen,  or 
legislature.  The  other  three  square  buildings  fronting  this  one  were 
similar  to  this,  except  that  they  had  no  sanctuary,  and  they  were  used 
to  accommodate  the  spectators,  being  also  used  for  public  feasts.  Each 
town  had  a separate  government  and  public  buildings  for  business  and 

pleasure,  as  well  as  a presiding  officer  who  was  always  chosen  from 

some  noted  family,  held  their  stations  for  life,  and  at  death  were  succeed- 
ed by  their  nephews.  The  micco  generally  bore  the  name  of  the  town  he 
governed,  as  “Talladega  Micco,”  “Tookabatcha  Micco,”  etc.  The  names 
of  these  four  public  buildings  composing  the  square  of  the  Indian  town 
were,  1st,  the  micco’s  cabin;  2d,  the  warrior’s  cabin;  3d,  the  cabin  of 

the  beloved  men;  4th,  the  cabin  of  the  young  people  and  their  associ- 

ates. The  office  of  micco,  or  mayor  of  the  Talladega  town  of  Eu-fau-la- 
hachee  was  hereditary  in  the  family  of  Ho-tul-gee,  or  family  of  the 
Wind,  the  most  aristocratic  family  of  the  entire  Muscogee  confederacy. 
The  micco  of  Tookabatcha,  the  capital  of  the  Creek  nation  in  1800,  was 
of  Lum-ul-gee,  or  Eagle  tribe. 


The  green  corn  dance  was  an  annual  festival  from  which  all  their 
important  events  were  dated.  There  are  probably  not  more  than  one  or 
two  men  living  who  have  witnessed  a green  corn  dance  by  the  Talladega 
Indians,  but  there  were  many  in  the  early  days  who  delighted  to  explain 
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its  details  to  wondering  youngsters.  Its  exact  annual  date  was  not  always 
precisely  the  same,  but  was  held  in  July  or  August,  sooner  or  later,  as 
crops  or  circumstances  permitted,  the  day  always  being  announced  a 
month  before-hand  by  the  micco  and  councillors.  In  large  towns  it  lasted 
eight  days,  but  in  the  smaller  communities  this  time  was  shortened.  Four 
twelve  foot  logs  were  placed  on  the  ground  in  shape  of  a cross  and  a fire 
started  in  the  center  of  this  cross,  these  logs  being  consumed  in  four  days. 
The  first  day  the  Pin-e-bungan  (turkey  dance)  is  danced  by  the  women 
of  the  Turkey  tribe,  and  while  they  are  dancing  the  possau  (the  button 
snakeroot)  is  brewed  and  drunk  by  the  men,  from  noon  to  middle  of 
afternoon.  This  dring  is  a powerful  emetic.  After  , this,  four  women  and 
four  men  dance  the  tadpole  dance.  In  the  evening  the  sub-officers  of  the 
town  dance  the  dance  of  the  “people  second  in  command’  until  day-light. 
On  the  second  day  the  women  dance  the  gun  dance  about  ten  A.M.  At 
noon  the  men  go  to  the  new  fire  where  the  crosses  of  burning  logs  are, 
rub  the  warm  ashes  over  the  chin,  neck  and  abdomen,  jump  headfirst 
into  the  river  and  return  to  the  square,  where  they  get  from  the  women 
the  new  corn,  already  cooked,  which  they  rub  over  their  faces  and 
breasts,  and  between  their  hands,  and  then  the  feast.  The  third  day  the 
men  sit  in  the  square.  The  fourth  day  the  men  finish  burning  the  logs, 
again  rub  with  the  ashes,  jump  into  the  river,  and  after  this  they  eat 
salt  and  dance  the  “long  dance.”  On  the  8th  day  each  man  dives  to  the 
bottom  of  the  river  and  picks  up  four  stones  from  the  bottom;  with 
these  they  cross  themselves  on  their  breasts  four  times,  each  time  giving 
the  death  whoop  and  throwing  a stone  in  the  river.  At  night  they  dance 
o-bun-gau-hadjo  (mad-dance),  and  this  finishes  the  ceremony.  This  great 
festival,  called  by  them  the  “boos-ke-tau,”  restores  the  Indian  to  himself, 
to  his  family,  to  his  nation.  It  is  a feast  of  general  amnesty,  correspond- 
ing somewhat  to  the  “year  of  jubilee”  of  the  Jews,  and  absolves  the 
Indian  from  every  crime  except  murder,  and  all  memory  of  wrong  is 
blotted  out  by  the  green  corn  dance,  and  all  debts  forgiven.  Persons 
guilty  of  adultery,  and  felons  dodging  justice,  could  they  but  return 
during  the  boss-ke-tau  would  be  sure  to  find  forgiveness  and  forgetful- 
ness. 


INDIAN  OCCUPATION 

We  are  accustomed  to  consider  Americans  crazy  on  the  subject  of 
baseball,  but  it  is  a very  mild  form  of  insanity  compared  to  the  aberra 
tion  of  the  Creek  Indian  over  their  characteristic  ball  game.  There  was 
no  jockeying,  or  selling  out  among  these  red  sports  when  it  came  to  a 
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game  of  ball.  They  were  out  for  blood,  and  they  played  for  everything  in 
sight.  The  warriors  of  one  town  challenged  those  of  another.  The 
grounds  were  selected,  and  for  days  beforehand  the  players  of  the  “team’’ 
took  medicine  and  held  religious  services  as  if  they  were  going  to  war, 
which,  in  fact,  they  were  doing.  Everybody  in  100  miles  who  happened 
to  learn  of  the  game  crossed  mountains,  swam  rivers,  and  fought  wild 
beasts  to  be  present.  Every  man,  woman  and  child  of  both  tribes,  and 
the  aggregate  dogs  of  the  entire  nation  were  on  hand  on  the  day  ap- 
pointed, ready  to  back  their  judgment  to  their  last  pair  of  moccasins  on 
the  “home  team.’’  A huge  crowd  of  drunkards,  thieves,  speculators,  gam- 
blers, horse-racers,  bums  of  every  type,  and  crooks  from  swamp  and 
glade  hung  on  the  flanks  of  the  populace  “seeking  whom  they  might 
devour,”  and  ready  to  steal  anything  from  a section  of  land  to  a red  hot 
stove.  The  Indian  was  a dead  game  sport,  he’d  bet  everything  he  had 
including  his  wife,  pony,  dog,  and  hope  of  salvation,  on  the  game.  Usu- 
ally, one  hundred  men  were  to  a side.  The  teams  were  300  yards  apart; 
the  goal  posts,  planted  precisely  as  our  goal  posts  in  foot  ball,  were  one 
hundred  and  fifty  yards  from  each  of  the  contending  parties.  The  ball 
must  pass  between  the  goal  posts  to  count  one.  A scoop-net,  with  a 
handle  three  feet  long,  was  held  in  each  hand  of  the  player,  each  war- 
rior having  two  of  these  rackets,  or  hurls.  The  player  endeavored  to 
catch  the  ball  with  these  rackets,  and  hurl  it  to  the  goal  where  his  own 
tribe  was  grouped,  guarding  the  property  they  had  piled  up,  as  bets.  The 
fact  is,  the  game  was  quite  like  our  foot-ball,  played  on  the  same  princi 
pie.  Everything  went,  so  far  as  brutality  and  skull  duggery  was  con- 
cerned. There  was  no  “after  you,  my  dear  Gaston”  in  the  courtesies  of 
the  game,  but  scrapping,  gouging,  shoulder  hitting,  hair  pulling,  and 
every  artifice  known  to  Indian  cunning  and  brutality  was  indulged  in 
to  make  goal.  It  warms  the  cockles  of  your  heart  to  hear  old  pioneers 
tell  what  sluggers  the  Talladega  Indians  were  in  the  good  old  days  when 
they  played  the  ball  game. 

From  twelve  to  twenty  points,  according  to  previous  agreement,  was 
the  game,  and  frequently  a town  bankrupted  itself  in  backing  the  “home 
team.”  Talk  about  your  base  ball  and  foot  ball  and  croquet  artificialities! 
Why  these  little  ping  pong  affairs  are  pink  teas  compared  to  the  noble 
game  of  ball  as  played  by  the  Talladega  red  men. 

The  ball  was  of  buckskin  and  weighed  about  eight  ounces.  It  was 
tossed  up  in  the  center  of  the  field  by  the  challenging  side,  and  the  first 
man  to  the  ball  had  the  right  to  throw  it.  The  women  were  on  the  side 
lines  with  vessels  of  water,  and  wine,  watching  every  opportunity  of  as- 
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sisting  the  men  of  their  respective  towns.  When  a player  had  seized  the 
ball  with  his  hurls  it  was  legal  to  use  every  trick  to  prevent  him  from 
throwing  it,  and  the  old  foot  ball  tactics  of  piling  up  on  top  of  the  man 
with  the  ball  was  ancient  history  to  these  savage,  husky  men.  Often  a 
man  was  hurt,  and  sometimes  killed  in  the  excitement  of  the  game,  but 
a little  thing  like  that  did  not  stop  these  scrappers  a minute  when  their 
blood  was  up.  Umpires  were  selected  from  disinterested  tribes,  but  then, 
as  now,  the  umpire  had  but  little  show  with  100  men  maddened  by  the 
lust  of  battle,  and  a thousand  clamoring  partizans  on  both  sides,  and  it 
was  a very  tame  game  where  the  umpire  was  not  mobbed.  An  Indian 
who  wouldn’t  play  ball  with  the  honor  and  entire  property  of  his  town 
at  stake,  and  his  sweetheart  helping  him  on  the  side-lines  wasn't  fit  to 
wear  a scalp.  An  old  settler  might  be  a trifle  indifferent  and  prosy  on 
historical  matters  connected  with  the  aborigines,  but  when  he  fairly  got 
under  way  describing  an  Indian  ball  game,  it  was  then  he  alertly  im- 
bided  another  toddy,  shifted  his  quid  of  tobacco,  and  broke  into  a strain 
of  battle  and  blood  calculated  to  make  the  eyes  of  the  most  apathetic 
bulge  out  like  buttons  on  a tight  jacket. 

The  great  business  of  the  lives  of  these  simple  people  was  to  pro- 
cure food,  and  devour  it,  to  pursue  enemies  and  scalp  them,  and  to  play 
ball  and  win.  Nothing  but  victory  was  ever  satisfactory  to  him,  the  reason 
why  his  tribe  did  not  win  was  a secondary  consideration,  the  only  ques- 
tion he  wanted  answered  was  “Did  we  win?”. 

The  races  of  Marathon  and  the  ancient  Greek  games  had  press 
agents.  Wires  run  into  the  ground  and  are  ablaze  with  each  run  or  goal 
during  the  ball  games  of  modern  times,  but  in  those  titanic  struggles,  an 
improverished  tribe,  or  a ruined  nation  was  the  only  memorial  left  of  a 
struggle  with  giants  on  the  field  of  glory. 

The  players  were  all  naked  except  a flap,  or  loin  cloth,  tied  around 
the  middle  with  a raw  hide  thong.  The  body  thoroughly  greased 
with  hickory  nut  oik  so  that  it  would  be  difficult  for  the  opposition  play- 
ers to  seize  and  hold  the  man  who  was  trying  to  throw  the  ball.  A greased 
Indian  in  a ball  game  would  be  about  as  hard  as  an  oiled  eel  getting 
through  a buttered  sugar  bowl. 

The  hoop-net,  or  racket,  had  a wooden  handle,  and  the  nettings  at 
the  scoop  end  were  of  raw  hide,  or  the  tendons  of  a deer,  the  end  hold- 
ing the  ball  shaped  something  like  an  ordinary  dipper.  When  the  ball 
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was  caught  in  one  of  these  rackets,  the  other  was  immediately  placed 
against  and  over  it  to  prevent  the  ball  from  falling  out  of  this  half 
sphere,  just  as  the  base  ball  catcher  uses  the  glove  and  mitt  at  this  day. 

The  old  fashioned  game  of  ‘shinny”  was  a modification  of  the  In- 
dian ball  game,  so  also  is  the  modern  ball  game  of  La  Crosse  almost  an 
exact  copy.  The  women  were  never  permitted  to  take  an  active  part  in 
the  game.  It  was  monopolized  by  the  men. 

The  weapon  of  the  Indian  was  pre-eminently  the  bow.  From  earliest 
infancy  he  was  taught  its  use;  a tall  pole  being  erected  in  each  town  with 
some  object  tied  at  the  top,  at  which  the  juvenile  warriors  daily  prac- 
tised. Each  tribe  had  its  own  kinds  of  bows,  differing  slightly  in  shape, 
and  made  from  different  woods.  The  war  bow  was  of  Bois  de  Arc, 
(Bodock)  Lignum  Vitae,  Locust,  Mock  Orange,  or  other  very  tough,  dense 
wood,  six  feet  long,  elastic  and  exceedingly  strong.  The  string  was  made 
of  the  sinews  of  deer,  the  arrows  of  young  cane,  hardened  before  the 
fire,  pointed  with  flints,  or  fish  bones,  shaped  like  a chisel.  It  required 
a whole  day  to  make  a good  arrow,  so  the  Indian  was  never  wasteful  of 
his  arrows,  often  recovering  them  after  killing  game  with  one,  or  more. 
The  quiver  which  held  these  arrows  was  made  of  fawn-skin,  rattlesnake 
skin,  or  any  other  showy  spotted  skin,  and  was  cased  at  the  lower  end 
with  the  thick  hide  of  the  bull,  or  bear.  It  was  worn  suspended  around 
the  neck,  the  strap  permitting  it  to  rest  on  his  left  hip.  The  shields  of  the 
Creeks  were  round  in  shape,  ordinarily  large  enough  to  cover  the  breast, 
and  were  made  of  split  canes  strongly  interwoven,  or  bull-hide,  and  were 
painted  with  rings  and  suspended  from  the  neck  by  a buckskin  thong. 

CHAPTER  X. 

INDIAN  OCCUPATION. 

In  peace  and  prosperity,  with  no  more  friction  between  the  white 
and  red  races  than  the  nature  of  the  environment  evoked,  the  Talladega 
Indians  and  the  white  settlers  passed  the  first  ten  years  after  the  begin- 
ning of  1800.  Lorenzo  Dow  had  visited  the  sparsely  settled  wilderness; 
and  Aaron  Burr  had  been  arrested,  having  been  first  recognized  by 
Constantine  Perkins,  a young  lawyer  of  Washington  county,  Alabama, 
the  said  Perkins  being  a kinsman  of  Hon.  G.  T.  McAfee,  for  whom 
judge  McAfee  afterward  named  his  third  son,  Green  Prior  Perkins  Mc- 
Afee. Burr  was  properly  acquitted,  both  for  treason  and  for  the  mis- 
demeanor. He  was  merely  quilty  of  contemplating  and  discussing  what 
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others  had  been  actually  doing  for  three  years  previous  to  this.  Quiet  and 
prosperity  reigned  throughout  the  Talladega  county  until  the  war  cloud 
between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  lowered,  and  Tecumseh 
came  here  as  a firebrand  preaching  the  doctrine  of  the  extermination  of 
the  whites.  The  father  and  mother  of  Tecumseh  were  born  and  bred  in 
the  Creek  country,  at  old  Augusta,  on  the  Tallapoosa,  but  they  removed 
to  Ohio  in  1768,  where  Tecumseh  was  born.  Tecumseh  was  the  most 
powerful  incendiary  every  employed  by  the  British.  He  hated  the  white 
men,  he  had  unbounded  ambition,  and  was  a ready  and  artful  speaker. 
Chinnobee  and  the  Talladega  Indians  refused  to  take  his  talk,  or  to 
credit  him  as  a prophet;  so  did  the  Big  Warrior,  the  chief  of  the  nation, 
who  lived  at  Tookabatcha,  and  so  did  Captain  Issacs,  at  Coosada,  but 
these  chiefs  remained  true  to  the  United  States.  But  the  young  and 
dissatisfied  of  the  Creek  nation  and  those  who  were  superstitious  listened 
to  his  fiery  speeches,  and  believed  his  prediction  of  the  final  overthrow 
of  the  white  people.  The  hostile  spirit  increased  fearfully,  the  whole 
nation  was  soon  agitated  with  quarrels,  fights,  murders  and  robberies, 
while  it  was  manifest  that  Civil  war  would  ensue  among  the  Indians 
themselves,  who  were  divided  on  the  question  of  selling  their  lands  to 
the  white  man,  or  driving  him  from  the  country.  Tecumseh  claimed  to 
be  inspired  by  the  Great  Spirit,  and  he  introduced  and  taught  to  the 
Indians  a sacred  dance,  which  he  called  the  “Dance  of  the  Lakes,” 
where,  after  a series  of  caperings,  the  performer  would  seem  to  be  seized 
with  jerkings,  facial  twitchings,  and  would  eventually  go  off  into  a sort 
of  trance. 

In  every  one  of  the  Talladega  towns  there  was  one  or  more  am- 
bitious young  bucks  who  had  closely  studied  Tecumseh,  aped  his  man- 
ner, and  were  trying  to  become  young  prophets  like  the  mighty  warrior. 
In  the  Ab-au-cooche  town,  which  was  five  miles  east  of  the  Coosa  river, 
on  Talladega  creek,  not  far  from  the  present  Kymulga  station  on  the 
Southern  railroad,  there  lived  one  of  these  would-be  prophets,  a young 
man  18  years  of  age,  named  Tetecau.  He  had  gathered  around  him  a 
sort  of  school  of  prophets,  eighteen  in  number,  who  went  into  the  woods 
every  night,  dancing  and  preparing  for  war.  Letecau  notified  the  people 
of  old  Coosa  Town,  on  the  bank  of  Coosa  river,  one  mile  and  a fourth 
from  the  present  city  of  Childersburg— this  place  being  situated  partly 
on  what  was  known  as  the  “Keith  farm, “ in  sight  of  the  railroad  bridge 
of  the  Southern  railroad  crossing  of  Tallassahatchie  creek— that  on  a cer- 
tain day  he  and  his  Lake  Dancers  would  give  an  exhibition  for  the  peo- 
ple of  Coosa,  and  he  sent  out  runners  all  over  the  Talladega  country  to 
come  to  Coosa  Town  and  witness  their  magical  powers.  The  Talladega 
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people,  white,  black  and  red,  have  always  displayed  remarkable  unanimi- 
ty in  availing  themselves  of  the  chance  of  seeing  a free  show,  so  that 
this  occasion  was  no  exception.  A large  assemblage  of  both  sexes  con- 
gregated on  the  beautiful  peninsula  made  by  the  junction  of  Talladega 
and  Tallassahatchie  creeks  with  the  noble  Coosa  river,  one  of  the  loveli 
est  spots  in  Alabama,  an  ideal  place  for  a great  city,  and  a historic  situ- 
ation that  should  be  marked  by  a monument  fitting  to  commemorate  its 
unprecedented  history.  At  the  most  impressive  moment,  Letecau,  fanci- 
fully arrayed,  painted  with  mystic  circles,  and  accompanied  with  his 
eighteen  priests,  drew  an  immense  circle  in  front  of  the  assembled  multi- 
tude, with  a painted  wand,  and  then  proceeded  with  his  subordinates  to 
render  the  “Dance  of  the  Lakes/'  After  powerful  exertions  and  frenzied 
posturings,  Letecau  suddenly  gave  a war  whoop  and  attacked  three 
friendly  chiefs,  whom,  with  the  assistance  of  his  men,  he  killed.  The 
other  friendly  chiefs  sprang  into  the  river,  swam  across,  and  making 
their  way  to  their  own  towns,  assembled  their  warriors,  returned  to 
Coosa  Town,  and  slaughtered  Letecau  and  his  eighteen  amateur  prophets, 
and  while  they  had  their  “hand  in"  they  proceeded  to  Little  Ocfuskee, 
where  there  were  a number  of  Tecumseh’s  adherents,  and  butchered 
them.  (See  Pickett’s  History,  page  520).  This  is  not  the  first  time  that 
a prophet  has  invited  destruction  by  attempting  to  imitate  a bigger 
prophet. 

This  butchery  at  Coosa  Town  occurred  in  June,  1813,  and  on  the 
27th  of  the  next  month,  July,  1813,  there  followed  the  battle  of  Burnt 
Corn,  and  on  August  30,  the  massacre  at  Fort  Mims  precipitated  the 
war  which  Tecumseh’s  inflammatory  speeches  had  made  inevitable.  At 
this  date  it  is  apparent  to  all  how  unequal  in  point  of  numbers  and  re- 
sources the  struggle  was.  There  could  not  have  been  five  thousand  able 
bodied  warriors  among  the  red-stieks,  or  hostile  Indians,  counting  the 
entire  nation,  because  in  1836,  twenty-three  years  later,  the  total  number 
of  Creek,  or  Muscogee,  Indians,  including  men,  women  and  children, 
removed  to  the  West,  and  remaining  here,  did  not  reach  twenty-five 
thousand,  so  that  allowing  five  warriors  to  each  twenty-five  persons,  this 
would  hardly  reach  5,000. 


The  Indians  were  surrounded  by  white  people,  dependent  upon 
them  for  support,  and  were  divided  among  themselves;  their  hereditary 
enemies,  the  Cherokees,  helped  the  whites  subdue  them;  and  yet  with 
all  these  drawbacks,  the  struggle  was  maintained  with  unparallelled 
bravery. 
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The  state  of  Tennessee,  fearing  for  the  safety  of  her  frontier,  called 
into  the  field  3,500  militia,  and  voted  $300,000  for  their  support.  Fayette- 
ville, Tenn.,  was  named  as  the  rendezvous,  and  Jackson,  who  was  suf- 
fering from  a pistol  wound  received  in  a duel,  from  his  bedroom  directed 
General  Coffee  to  hasten  to  Huntsville  to  protect  the  frontier.  On  the 
night  of  October  8,  1813,  Jackson  received  a letter  from  Coffee,  dated 
two  days  before,  advising  that  two  Talladega  Indians,  belonging  to  the 
peace  party,  had  just  arrived  at  the  Tennessee  river,  from  Chinnobee’s 
Fort  on  the  Coosa,  with  the  information  that  the  red-sticks,  or  war  party, 
had  dispatched  1,000  of  their  warriors  to  attack  the  frontiers  of  Georgia, 
and  the  remainder  were  marching  against  Huntsville.  This  was  after- 
ward found  to  be  erroneous.  Arriving  at  Ditto  s landing  on  Tennessee 
river,  and  waiting  for  supplies  to  reach  him,  Jackson,  on  the  night  of 
October  17,  had  an  interview  with  Selocta,  the  son  of  Chinnobee,  a 
principal  chief  among  the  friendly  Creeks,  who  came  to  his  camp  to 
solicit  his  speedy  movement  for  the  relief  of  his  father  s fort,  which  was 
then  threatened  by  a considerable  body  of  the  war  party,  who  had  ad- 
vanced to  the  neighborhood  of  Ten  Islands  on  the  Coosa  river.  (Eatons 
life  of  Jackson,  page  39).  In  the  History  of  the  Indian  Tribes  of  North 
America,  by  Thos.  L.  McKenney,  Indian  Gallery,  Book  11,  Sketch 
Selocta,  it  is  said  that  Chinnobee  “occupied  a fort  on  the  Coosa  river,  a 
rude,  primitive  fortress  of  logs  surrounded  by  a stockade,  such  as  are 
commonly  resorted  to  in  our  border  wars/’ 


While  wasting  days  in  the  vain  hope  that  the  contractors,  the  chief 
contractor  being  a man  named  McGhee,  would  arrive  with  supplies, 
General  Jackson  was  at  Thompsons  creek,  twenty  four  miles  above 
Ditto’s  landing  on  the  Tennessee,  when  two  runners  arrived  from  Tur- 
key Town,  six  miles  above  the  present  town  of  Gadsden,  despatched  by 
Path  Killer,  a Cherokee  chief.  These  Indians  brought  the  information 
that  the  hostile  Indians  from  nine  towns  were  assembling  near  Ten 
Islands  on  Coosa  river,  and  implored  help  for  the  freindly  Indians  living 
near  Ten  Islands.  Jackson  returned  a message  to  Path  Killer:  “The 
hostile  Creeks  will  not  attack  you  until  they  have  had  a brush  with  me, 
and  that,  I think,  will  put  them  out  of  the  notion  of  fighting  for  some 
time.  Also  he  requested  Path  Killer  to  send  him  provisions,  especially 
corn  meal,  but  shall  be  thankful  for  any  kind  of  meat.  When  Jackson’s 
army  had  arrived  within  a few  miles  of  the  Ten  Islands  it  was  “met  by 
old  Ch  innobee,  a leading  chief  of  the  Creek  nation,  and  sternly  opposed 
to  the  war  party.’’  Chinnobee  brought  with  him  and  surrendered  up  two 
of  the  hostile  Creeks  who  had  lately  been  made  prisoners  by  his  party. 
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While  at  Thompson’s  creek,  afterward  called  Fort  Deposit,  Colonel  Cof- 
fee, after  whom  Coffee  street  in  the  city  of  Talladega  is  named,  who 
had  marched  to  Black  Warrior’s  Town,  one  hundred  miles  away,  and 
had  burned  that  town  without  having  seen  an  Indian,  returned  to  camp 
with  300  bushels  of  corn.  He  had  been  absent  sixteen  days  with  600 
cavalry,  had  travelled  200  miles,  and  the  result  of  all  this  was  a half 
bushel  of  corn  for  each  soldier  in  the  command,  and  a few  dozen  charred 
Indian  cabins  between  the  present  towns  of  Tuscaloosa  and  Birmingham. 
The  next  expedition  was  sent  from  Ten  Islands  on  26th  of  October  to 
attack  the  St.  Clair  town  of  Littafuschee,  located  on  the  headwaters  of 
Canoe  creek,  between  the  present  towns  of  Ashville  and  Springville, 
Colonel  Dyer  being  in  command,  and  only  two  hundred  cavalry  being 
considered  necessary  for  this  job.  It  is  obvious  from  the  small  force 
sent  out  that  not  much  resistance  was  anticipated.  Colonel  Dyer  arrived 
at  the  sleeping  Indian  town  at  four  o’clock  in  the  morning,  bravely 
burned  down  the  town,  and  returned  with  twenty-nine  prisoners— old 
men,  women  and  children— without  having  lost  a horseshoe.  These  pris- 
oners, together  with  the  ones  that  old  Chinnobee  brought  in,  were  sent 
to  Huntsville  and  put  in  jail  in  that  town,  just  for  what  offense  we  are 
not  told.  The  above  were  the  net  results  of  ten  days  active  operations 
of  eighteen  hundred  white  soldiers  under  General  Jackson.  Two  Indian 
towns  were  burned  while  the  inhabitants  were  sleeping,  or  away,  and 
thirty-one  women  and  children  made  prisoners,  and  two  were  captured 
by  friendly  Indians. 

At  this  distance  we  have  a clearer,  fairer  summary  of  Jackson  than 
it  was  possible  to  get  in  days  gone  by.  He  was  a pompous,  courageous 
man,  whose  mind  was  open  to  his  friends,  but  a sealed  book  to  his 
enemies.  In  season  and  out  of  season  he  issued  addresses  to  his  troops 
nd  made  speeches  to  his  friends,  and  it  is  a doubtful  matter  which  was 
most  to  be  dreaded,  his  pistol  or  his  speeches.  He  was  credulous  to  a 
degree  as  to  the  number  and  ferocity  of  the  enemy  when  the  cunning 
Cherokee,  the  hereditary  enemy  of  the  Creek,  or  the  friendly  Talladega 
Indian  who  wanted  a rival  political  climber  out  of  the  way  was  repre- 
senting facts.  Several  times  before  he  reached  Ten  Islands  the  tales  of 
the  Cherokees  and  of  old  Chinnobee  as  to  the  position,  number,  and  atti- 
tude of  the  Indians  had  been  proven  false,  but  Jackson  seemed  to  be  as 
ready  to  credit  these  stories  after  their  proven  falsity  as  before.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  civil  war  among  their  old  enemies,  the  Cherokee  Indi- 
ans rushed  to  the  aid  of  Jackson,  and  they  furnished  over  one  thousand 
efficient  fighters  against  the  hostiles.  Richard  Brown  had  a ‘company” 
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numbering  over  two  hundred  of  mingled  Creeks  and  Cherokees  under 
his  command,  who  wore  badges  of  white  feathers  and  deeds  tails  on  their 
heads,  and  these  “White-feathered”  savages  led  the  van  in  the  early  hours 
of  the  dawn  when  the  town  of  Tallasahatchie,  not  far  from  the  present 
Alexandria,  Calhoun  county,  was  attacked  Nov.  3rd,  1813.  Coffee  com- 
manded here  also,  and  under  him  were  one  thousand  men,  and  the 
Indian  “company”  already  mentioned.  Five  Americans  were  killed,  and 
eighteen  wounded  in  this  “battle.”  Eaton,  who  was  an  eye  witness,  says 
that  “The  Indians  persisted  in  fighting  as  long  as  they  could  stand,  or 
sit,  without  manifesting  fear,  or  soliciting  quarter.”  ‘Their  loss  was  an 
hundred  and  eighty-six  killed,  among  whom  were,  unfortunately,  and 
through  accident,  a few  women  and  children.”  Not  a warrior  fled,  or 
escaped.  Eighty-four  women  and  children  were  taken  prisoners.  This  was 
the  “battle”  of  Tallasahatchie,  where  twelve  hundred  men  were  fighting 
less  than  two  hundred. 


Tallasahatchie  was  evidently  a name  of  terror  to  the  Cherokees,  for 
these  wily  red  men,  fearing  that  Jackson  would  not  make  a final  end  of 
their  former  enemies,  induced  General  White,  who  commanded  a brigade 
of  East  Tennessee  troops  raised  by  Major  General  John  Cocke,  and 
which  had  been  camped  at  Turkey  Town  in  the  present  Etowah  county, 
to  march  on  the  doomed  Tallasahatchie.  Four  hundred  Cherokees  under 
White,  and  a few  whites  under  Colonel  Gideon  Morgan  and  John  Low- 
rey  marched  rapidly  to  attack  Tallasahatchie,  reaching  it  on  the  morn- 
ing on  November  3rd,  but  greatly  to  their  disappointment,  on  their  arrival 
they  found  that  Coffee  had  that  very  morning  left  it  a pile  of  blackened 
ashes  and  ruined  homes,  but  it  was  some  satisfaction  to  them  to  hunt 
among  the  bushes  and  debris  and  find  twenty  wounded  Indians  who 
had  eluded  the  search  of  the  twelve  hundred  soldiers  of  Coffee.  These 
they  tied,  and  returned  in  triumph  with  them  to  Turkey  Town.  But 
White  seemed  dissatisfied  with  this  barren  victory,  and  a few  days  after- 
ward he  surrounded  the  Hillabee  town  where  Robert  Graison,  the  Scotch 
trader,  lived.  Graison  had  previously  conveyed  the  surrender  of  the  in- 
habitants of  this  town  to  General  Jackson,  and  had  brought  back  to  the 
peaceable  inhabitants  the  welcome  news  that  Jackson  had  accepted  the 
surrender.  In  the  grey  of  the  dawn  White  surrounded  the  sleeping  town, 
and  the  first  intimation  of  the  approach  of  an  enemy  was  the  spitting  of 
rifles  and  the  firing  of  their  cabins.  No  resistance  was  offered.  The  inof- 
fensive Hillabees  looked  on  in  wonder  while  White’s  troops  murdered 
them  by  the  score.  Not  a white  man  was  killed  or  wounded,  not  a shot 
was  fired  by  the  Indian  dwellers  in  the  town;  but  White  slew  sixty  war- 
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riors  and  took  two  hundred  and  fifty  prisoners!  What  a satisfaction  this 
“victory"  must  have  been  to  the  four  hundred  Cherokees  who  constituted 
White  s forces,  and  how  they  must  have  gloated  over  the  destruction  of 
their  hereditary  enemies!  The  Hillabees  who  survived  deeming  this  act  a 
piece  of  black  treachery  on  the  part  of  General  Jackson  were  his  most 
formidable  opponents,  and  they  were  never  known  to  ask  quarter  in  any 
of  the  subsequent  battles.  If  a history  of  the  Creek  war  could  be  written 
by  an  Indian,  and  his  views  of  the  deeds  of  that  war  put  in  print,  it 
would  afford  some  very  unpleasant  reading  for  fairminded  men  with 
white  skins,  and  educated  ideas  as  to  honor. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

INDIAN  OCCUPANCY. 

The  battle  of  Talladega,  fought  between  the  hostile  Creek  Indians 
and  eighteen  hundred  Tennessee  soldiers  under  General  Jackson  at 
eight  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  Nov.  9,  1813,  between  the  city  spring 
and  the  iron  furnace,  at  Talladega,  lasted  fifteen  minutes. 

Much  fiction  and  guess  work  has  been  indulged  in  about  this  bat- 
tle, the  Historian  Pickett  embellishing  it  with  the  story  of  an  Indian 
escaping  from  the  beleaguered  fort  in  a hogskin  disguise,  and  bringing 
help  from  Jackson.  Here  is  the  account  taken  from  Eaton’s  History,  from 
which  source  Pickett  obtained  much  of  his  information: 

“Late,  however,  on  the  evening  of  the  7th,  (November)  a runner  ar- 
rived from  Talladega,  a fort  of  the  friendly  Indians,  distant  about  thirty 
miles  below,  with  the  information  that  the  enemy  had,  that  morning, 
encamped  before  it  in  great  numbers,  and  would  certainly  destroy  it 
unless  immediate  assistance  could  be  afforded.  He  (Jackson)  now  gave 
orders  for  taking  up  the  line  of  march  with  1,200  infantry  and  800 
cavalry,  and  mounted  gun-men.  By  twelve  o’clock  that  night  everything 
was  in  readiness,  and  in  an  hour  afterward  that  army  commenced  cross- 
ing the  river  about  a mile  above  the  camp.  In  this  march  Jackson  used 
the  utmost  circumspection  to  prevent  surprise,  marching  the  army,  as 
was  his  constant  custom,  in  three  columns,  and  by  evening  he  had  ar- 
rived within  six  miles  of  the  enemy.  Having  judiciously  encamped  his 
men  on  an  eligible  piece  of  ground,  he  sent  forward  two  of  the  friendly 
Indians  and  a white  man  who  had  for  many  years  been  detained  as  a 
captive  in  the  nation,  and  was  now  acting  as  interpreter  to  reconnoitre 
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the  position  of  the  enemy.  About  eleven  o’clock  at  night  they  returned 
with  the  information  that  the  savages  were  posted  within  a quarter  of  a 
mile  of  the  fort  and  appeared  to  be  in  great  force,  but  that  they  had 
not  been  able  to  approach  near  enough  to  ascertain  either  their  numbers 
or  precise  location.  By  four  o’clock  in  the  morning  the  army  was  again  in 
motion.  The  infantry  proceeded  in  three  columns,  the  cavalry  in  the 
same  order,  in  the  rear,  with  flankers  on  the  wings.  1 he  advance  con- 
sisted of  a company  of  artillerists  with  muskets,  two  companies  of  rifle- 
men, and  one  ,of  spies,  marched  about  400  yards  in  front  under  the 
command  of  Colonel  Carroll,  the  inspector  general,  with  orders,  after 
commencing  the  action,  to  fall  back  on  the  centre,  so  as  to  draw  the 
enemy  after  them.  At  seven  o’clock,  having  arrived  within  a mile  of  the 
position  they  occupied,  the  columns  were  displayed  in  order  of  battle. 
250  of  the  cavalry  under  Lieutenant  Colonel  Dyer  were  placed  in 
the  rear  of  the  centre  as  a corps  de  reserve.  The  remainder  of  the 
mounted  troops  were  directed  to  advance  on  the  night  and  left,  and  after 
encircling  the  enemy  by  uniting  the  fronts  of  their  columns,  and  keeping 
their  rear  rested  on  the  infantry  to  face  and  press  toward  the  centre,  so 
as  to  leave  them  no  possibility  of  escape.  The  remaining  part  of  the 
army  was  ordered  to  move  up  by  heads  of  companies,  General  Hall’s 
brigade  occupying  the  right,  and  General  Robert’s  the  left. 

“About  eight  o’clock,  the  advance,  having  arrived  within  eighty 
yards  of  the  enemy,  who  were  concealed  in  a thick  shrubbery  that 
covered  the  margin  of  a small  rivulet,  received  a heavy  fire,  which  they 
instantly  returned  with  much  spirit.  Agreeable  to  their  instructions, 
they  fell  back  towards  the  centre,  but  not  before  they  had  dislodged  the 
enemy  from  his  position.  The  Indians,  now  screaming  and  yelling 
hideously,  rushed  forward  in  the  direction  of  General  Robert’s  brigade, 
which,  alarmed  at  their  numbers,  and  yells,  fled  at  the  first  fire.  Jackson, 
to  fill  the  chasm  which  was  thus  created,  directed  the  regiment  com- 
manded by  Colonel  Bradley  to  be  moved  up,  which,  from  some  unac- 
countable cause,  had  failed  to  advance  in  a line  with  the  others,  and  now 
occupied  a position  in  rear  of  the  centre.  Bradley,  however,  to  whom 
this  order  was  given  by  one  of  the  staff,  could  not  be  prevailed  on  to 
execute  it  in  time,  alleging  that  he  was  determined  to  remain  on  the 
eminence  which  he  then  possessed  until  the  enemy  should  approach  and 
attack  him.  Owing  to  this  failure  in  the  volunteer  regiment  it  became 
necessary  to  dismount  the  reserve,  which  with  great  firmness  met  the 
approach  of  the  enemy,  who  were  rapidly  moving  in  this  direction. 
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"The  retreating  militia,  seeing  their  places  supplied,  rallied,  and 
recovering  their  former  position  in  the  line,  aided  in  checking  the  ad- 
vance of  the  savages.  The  action  now  became  general  along  the  line, 
and  in  fifteen  minutes  the  Indians  were  seen  flying  in  every  direction. 
On  the  left  they  were  met  and  repulsed  by  the  mounted  riflemen,  hut 
on  the  right,  owing  to  the  half  of  Bradley’s  regiment,  which  was  intended 
to  occupy  the  extreme  right,  and  to  the  circumstance  of  Colonel  Allcom, 
who  commanded  one  of  the  wings  of  the  cavalry,  having  taken  too  large 
a circuit,  a considerable  space  was  left  between  the  infantry  and  the 
cavalry  through  which  numbers  escaped.  The  fight  was  maintained  with 
great  spirit  and  effect  on  both  sides,  as  well  before,  as  after  the  retreat 
commenced,  nor  did  the  savages  escape  the  pursuit  and  slaughter  until 
they  reached  the  mountains,  at  the  distance  of  three  miles.  In  this  battle 
the  force  of  the  enemy  was  1,080,  of  whom  two  hundred  and  ninety- 
nine  were  left  dead  on  the  ground,  and  it  is  believed  that  many  were 
killed  in  the  fight  who  were  not  found  when  the  estimate  was  made. 
Probably  few  escaped  unhurt. 

“Their  loss  on  this  occasion,  as  stated  since  by  themselves,  was  not 
less  than  600;  that  of  the  Americans  was  fifteen  killed  and  eighty 
wounded,  several  of  whom  afterwards  died.  Jackson,  after  collecting  his 
dead  and  wounded,  advanced  his  army  beyond  the  fort  and  encamped 
for  the  night.  Having  buried  his  dead  with  all  due  honor,  and  provided 
litters  for  the  wounded,  he  reluctantly  commenced  his  return  march  (to 
Ten  Islands,  Fort  Strother)  on  the  morning  succeeding  the  battle.”— 
Eaton’s  Life  of  Jackson,  pp.  53-60. 

The  fort  was  the  residence  of  an  Indian,  friendly  to  the  Americans, 
surrounded  by  a stockade,  and  was  situated  on  the  summit  of  a knoll  two 
hundred  yards  south  of  South  street,  and  fifty  yards  west  of  the  channel 
of  the  spring  branch,  on  property  owned,  in  1909,  by  the  Talladega 
Furnace  Company.  One  hundred  and  sixty  friendly  Indians  had  fled  to 
this  fort  for  protection.  It  was  the  home  of  a half-breed  whose  name 
was  Samuel  Leslie,  but  the  name  is  written  Samuel  Lashley  by  Pickett, 
who  starts  a chapter  on  the  battle  of  Talladega  with  the  assertion,  “In 
Lashley’s  fort  in  the  Talladega  town,  many  friendly  Indians  had  taken 
refuge.” 


In  the  second  case  of  the  County  Court  docket,  Minutes  3,  page  60, 
there  is  a suit  of  Che  Hadjo,  plaintiff,  versus  Fos  Hatche  Fixico,  Inthlen- 
us  Hadjo,  Obice  Joholo,  and  Samuel  Lashley.  On  other  pages  of  the 
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record  his  name  is  written  “Lashley.”  On  Deed  record,  page  4,  of  vol- 
umne  A,  there  is  a deed  of  a number  of  Indians  of  Talladega,  Red 
Ground,  Salt  Creek  and  Chocolocco  Towns  where  “Talumly  Lastly’’  is 
the  first  signature— evidently  an  Indian’s  pronunciation  of  Samuel  Leslie 
or  Laslie,  which  was  written  by  the  clerk  as  he  heard  it  pronounced. 
The  Leslie  Fort  was,  for  a long  time,  the  residence  of  Joel  Stone,  and 
continued  to  be  such  until  after  the  war.  Jim  Fife,  a noted  Indian  who 
lived  in  Talladega  for  many  years  after  the  battle,  was  the  “runner”  who 
conveyed  the  news  of  the  seige  of  the  fort  to  Jackson  at  Ten  Islands.  Fife 
is  buried  at  the  Brick  Store  on  Chocolocco  creek,  a locality  well  known 
to  this  day.  He  met  Jackson  at  Talladega  on  Jan.  16th,  1814,  just  before 
the  battles  of  Emuckfau,  Enitachopco,  and  Calabee.  He  was  then  the 
captain,  or  leader,  of  an  Indian  company  composed  partly  of  Cherokees 
and  partly  of  Creeks,  numbering  200  men,  and  he  bravely  fought  at  the 
battles  above  mentioned.  For  many  years  previous  to  the  Civil  War  the 
present  “Brick  Store,”  or  Elston  place,  or  Simmons  Mill,  as  it  is  variously 
called,  twelve  miles  north-east  of  the  city  of  Talladega,  was  an  important 
trading  place,  and  was  universally  known  as  “Fife’s,”  because  the  Indi- 
an of  that  name  lived  there,  and  was  interred  there.  Pickett’s  history  con- 
tains a map  and  plan  of  the  Battle  of  Talladega,  but  it  is  not  of  much 
value,  as  he  has  the  points  of  the  compass  wrong— the  map  showing  a 
stream  flowing  northeast  from  the  big  spring.  There  is  no  stream  in 
Talladega  county  flowing  in  that  direction— all  water  flows  to  the  south- 
west, or  south,  in  this  county.  The  early  settlers  stated  that  the  bones 
of  a few  Indians  were  on  the  plateau  where  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and 
Blind  Institutes  stand,  and  where  Moorfield  and  Stoneington  are  lo- 
cated, but  none  were  found  elsewhere.  The  white  soldiers  were  buried 
in  the  Isbell  field,  just  south  of  iron  furnace,  east  of  the  Mardisville  and 
Talladega  road  about  two  hundred  yards  and  west  of  the  branch  about 
seventy  five  yards,  and  were  surrounded  by  an  enclosure  of  rock  and  a 
temporary  fence  until  about  1902,  when  the  Daughters  of  the  American 
Revolution  disinterred  them,  and  placed  their  bones  under  a monument 
in  the  City  Cemetery. 


It  is  not  at  all  likely  that  the  number  of  hostile  Indians  engaged  in 
the  battle  is  correctly  stated— and  it  is  equally  doubtful  that  the  number 
of  dead  Indians  is  correct.  By  closely  reading  the  account  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  three  spies  sent  out  the  night  before  the  battle  were  unable  to 
form  any  estimate  as  to  the  number  of  the  enemy— the  battle  lasted  but 
fifteen  minutes;  some  of  the  white  soldiers  were  in  a blue  funk,  and 
ran  like  rabbits;  the  Indians  were  concealed;  pursuit  reached  three  miles; 
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Jackson  buried  his  dead,  and  returned  early  the  next  morning.  Now, 
when,  and  where,  and  by  whom  was  the  accurate  account  that  the 
“Force  of  the  enemy  was  one  thousand  and  eighty,”  obtained?  Who 
counted  the  two  hundred  and  ninety-nine  left  dead  on  the  ground?  And 
why  does  Eaton  speak  of  an  estimate,  if  the  whites  were  so  accurate  as 
to  the  casualties?  There  were  less  than  one  thousand  Indians  present 
at  the  last  and  fatal  battle  of  the  Horse-Shoe,  when  the  whole  force  of 
the  Nation  was  concentrated  there  to  make  a final  and  desperate  stand— 
is  it  likely  that  this  number  would  have  massed  at  Talladega  to  capture 
a miserable  little  for  with  less  than  two  hundred  Indians  in  it,  all  of 
whom  were  literally  scared  into  epileptic  fits?.  At  the  battles  of  Emuck- 
fau  and  Enitachopco,  fought  seventy  eight  days  afterwards,  when  the 
Indians  had  abundant  time  for  concentration  and  preparation,  there 
were  less  than  500  hostiles  engaged  in  each  action. 

A significant  feature  of  the  Battle  of  Talladega  is  that  no  history, 
and  no  individual  has  ever  mentioned  the  name  of  a leading  Indian  chief 
who  led  the  forces,  or  was  engaged  in  it.  No  dead  chieftain  was  ever 
found— and  yet,  Chinobee,  Jim  Fife,  Leslie,  and  others  were  well  ac- 
quainted with  every  hostile  Creek  leader  of  the  Nation,  and  each  one  of 
these  named  friendly  Indians  was  at  this  battle.  Indians  never  went 
upon  the  war  path  in  large  numbers  without  being  led  by  some  leader 
renowned  in  war,  and  experienced  in  battle. 

As  to  the  six  hundred  admitted  by  the  Indians  themselves  to  have 
been  killed  at  Talladega,  it  may  be  said  that  there  wasn’t  one  Indian  in 
a thousand  in  those  days  who  could  count  a hundred  in  English,  or 
Indian  either,  for  that  matter,  and  when  asked  as  to  numbers  the  Indian 
was  just  as  likely  to  give  one  number  as  another,  neither  of  them  mean- 
ing much  to  him.  The  leaves  of  the  trees,  the  stars  of  the  sky,  the 
sands  of  the  sea  shore  was  his  only  way  of  conveying  any  number  of  a 
few  dozen.  Again,  if  the  white  men  knew  so  accurately  how  many  Indi- 
ans were  killed,  why  did  they  take  any  account  of  an  admission  made 
by  an  Indian  that  600  were  killed?  Who  killed  these  600?  The  most  of 
Roberts’  Brigade  ran  at  the  first  fire.  Colonel  Bradley’s  reigment  failed 
to  move  up  to  where  any  execution  could  be  done.  The  cavalry  under 
Allcorn  made  too  wide  a circuit  to  catch  any  of  the  Indians.  How  un- 
fortunate that  the  brave  natives  of  Alabama  had  no  writers  among  them 
to  give  the  true  facts  of  their  battles,  or  to  record  their  achievements!  It 
can  be  stated  without  fear  of  successful  contradiction  that  in  all  the 
Indian  wars  in  Alabama  there  was  never  a field  in  which  the  Indian 
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was  not  greatly  outnumbered,  and  overmatched  with  superior  weapons. 
It  can  also  be  stated  that  the  battle  of  Talladega  was  one  of  those  useless 
effusions  of  blood  where  nothing  decisive  was  reached,  no  good  resulted, 
no  principle  was  vindicated.  Within  Leslie’s  fort  not  a man  was  harmed, 
not  a gun  was  fired  at  the  fort,  not  an  attempt  made  to  capture  it.  The 
hostile  force  was  never  located  within  one  quarter  of  a mile  of  the  fort, 
and  there  was  no  demonstration  on  the  part  of  the  hostiles  to  indicate 
their  intention  of  capturing  it,  and  had  they  captured  it  there  was  not  a 
particle  of  danger  to  be  apprehended  on  the  part  of  the  women  and 
children  of  the  fort,  most  of  whom  were  blood  kin  to  the  Indians  out- 
side, and  who  were  not  held  responsible  for  the  views  of  their  fathers. 

The  romance  and  glamour  connecting  Talladega  with  a battle  so 
famous  was  the  cause,  years  afterward,  of  its  selection  as  a county  seat. 
The  locality  was  called  the  “Battle  Ground,”  long  before  it  became  a 
hamlet,  or  even  a cross  roads.  Leslie’s  stockade,  located  on  the  side  of 
the  McIntosh  trail,  eventually  grew  to  be  a trading  point— after  a while 
a settler  built  a cabin  near  the  Big  Spring— people  came  from  jumper’s 
Spring,  or  Mardisville,  five  miles  away  to  look  at  the  old  battle-ground, 
another  cabin  was  placed  by  the  side  of  the  one  at  the  Spring.  People 
continued  to  come  into  the  new  territory,  and  in  a little  while  the  “old- 
settler”  who  lived  on  the  site  of  the  battle  ground  had  been  told,  and  had 
furnished  himself  with  a bountiful  supply  of  stories,  legends,  and  tradi- 
tions about  the  celebrated  Indian  battle,  which  grew  in  size  and  swelled 
into  fiction  as  the  years  wore  on,  and  the  old  settler  observed  that  the 
retailing  of  these  yarns  made  him  an  object  of  especial  interest.  The 
friendly  Indian,  himself,  with  his  ignorance  of  numbers,  his  taciturnity, 
and  his  ignorance  of  the  English  language,  gave  credence  to  many  of 
these  whoppers  without  intending  to  do  so.  The  hog  skin  story  can  be 
dismissed  as  a pretty  myth— as  also  the  story  of  pulling  a dead  Indian 
out  of  the  mouth  of  the  big  spring.  The  yarn  that  Jackson  planted  his 
cannon  at  the  Exchange  Hotel,  and  shelled  the  Indians  who  had  sur- 
rounded the  fort;  and  that  he  tied  the  United  States  flag  to  a tree  near 
the  graves  of  the  soldiers,  in  the  Isbell  field,  where  it  waved  during  the 
fight— all  these  can  be  classed  as  pretty  fictions.  The  white  man  can 
find  in  the  Indian  occupancy  of  this  country  many  more  beautiful,  use- 
ful and  honorable  subjects  of  discussion  than  the  Battle  of  Talladega, 
and  themes  that  will  in  a little  while  be  lost  in  oblivion  unless  some 
record  is  made  of  them.  Talladega  has  a marvelous  history  reaching 
back  into  a beautiful  past  and  it  is  not  at  all  necessary  that  this  battle 
should  be  kept  in  the  foreground  as  a Jewel  in  her  crown. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

Slowly  the  Indian  saw  the  net  of  the  white  man  draw  around  him, 
while  he  stood  by  powerless.  His  hunting  grounds  were  turned  by  the 
plow,  his  lands  were  taken  away  from  him  by  the  “Talking  papers”  of 
the  Pale-faces.  A land  far  in  the  West  was  promised  him  for  his  future 
living,  but  it  was  many  moons’  journey  from  his  hut  by  the  beautiful 
streams  of  the  Coosa  Kingdom  of  Talladega,  where  the  bones  of  his 
ancestors  slept,  and  where  his  boyhood’s  days  had  been  passed.  He 
dreaded  the  unknown,  he  shrank  from  the  inevitable.  All  alike  were 
included  in  the  sweeping  decree  of  deportation.  The  Indian  who  had 
been  loyal  to  the  United  States  during  the  bloody  war  with  his  own 
countrymen  was  banished  equally  with  the  red  man  who  had  fought 
against  that  government.  By  their  council  fires,  and  around  their  hearth- 
stones, they  canvassed  many  ways  of  obviating  the  decree  of  the  Great 
White  Father  at  Washington,  but  all  of  them  were  found  to  be  of  no 
avail.  Separate  Indian  governments  to  be  organized  within  the  State 
were  proposed,  but  the  authorities  sternly  forbade  it.  A feeble  attempt 
to  adopt  the  dress,  customs,  and  ways  of  the  white  man,  to  cultivate  the 
fields  and  to  send  the  children  to  school  proved  abortive.  The  govern- 
ment had  decided  that  the  two  races  could  not  exist  in  the  same  terri- 
tory, and  the  Indian  must  be  removed  to  the  West,  whether  he  wished 
it,  or  not.  Arkansas  and  Texas  were  then  as  far  away  as  Japan  and 
Russia,  and  lugubrious  tales  of  the  barrenness  and  unfertility,  of  the 
lack  of  game  and  water,  of  the  miasma  of  the  swamps,  and  the  chills  and 
fevers  of  the  rivers,  were  brought  back  to  the  sorrowing  Indians  by  those 
who  were  sent  to  spy  out  the  land. 

From  1814— the  year  their  power  as  warriors  was  irretreivably  broken 
by  Jackson— down  to  1835  the  Indian  had  made  feeble,  desultory  at- 
tempts to  till  the  soil,  to  adopt  the  dress  and  customs  of  the  white  man, 
and  in  many  instances  they  sent  their  children  to  white  schools.  There 
are  many  living  men  today,  of  not  a very  advanced  age,  citizens  of  Talla- 
dega county,  who  had  Indian  boys  for  their  plav-mates  and  desk-mates 
at  school. 

Selocta,  at  the  close  of  the  Creek  war  when  a council  was  being 
held  between  General  Jackson  and  the  Creek  Nation,  and  the  subject 
of  the  removal  of  the  Indians  was  being  discussed,  begged  for  the  coun- 
try west  (sic)  of  the  Coosa  to  be  preserved  for  the  Nation,  and  his  appeal 
so  affected  Jackson  that  he  said:  “There  were  none  whose  voice  ought 
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sooner  to  have  been  heard  than  Selocta.  None  had  rendered  greater 
services,  and  none  had  been  more  faithful.  His  fidlity  gave  him  claims 
others  had  not.“ 


The  Indian  Gallary  in  the  Department  of  War  at  Washington  con- 
tains a picture  of  Menawa,  who  was  well  known  by  the  older  men  of 
Talladega,  having  often  visited  Aubacooche,  Coosa  Town,  and  Eufaula- 
hatchee,  which  were  situated  in  this  county,  and  our  Indians  called  him 
Hothlepoya,  or  the  mad  war-hunter.  He  was  a full-blood  Creek  of  the 
Oakfuskee  town.  It  was  Menawa  who  took  command  at  this  last  great 
stand  of  a gallant  people  in  the  fight  called  the  ‘Tattle  of  the  Horse- 
shoe,” on  the  Tallapoosa  river.  The  principal  Chief  had  caused  the 
Indians  to  fortify  a tongue  of  land  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  the 
river,  by  building  a breastwork  of  logs  on  the  fourth  side,  and  this  Chief, 
being  a “Medicine-man,”  and  relying  more  on  incantations  than  on  the 
arrow  and  the  bullet,  assured  his  warriors  that  Jackson  would  attack 
them  from  the  river,  in  their  rear,  and  that  his  spells  would  render  them 
invulnerable  from  Jackson’s  guns.  When,  contrary  to  his  prophecies, 
Jackson  boldly  assaulted  the  breastwork,  and  the  Indians  saw  that  the 
whole  American  force  was  directed  against  the  log  rampart,  Menawa 
flew  at  the  unfortunate  Chief  and  Prophet,  whose  juggling  had  betrayed 
the  Indians  into  a fatal  error,  and,  aided  by  others,  slew  the  Chief  on  the 
spot.  Then  placing  himself  at  the  head  of  his  Oakfuskee  braves  he 
leaped  the  breastwork  and  threw  himself  into  the  midst  of  the  assailants. 
Of  the  nine  hundred  warriors  in  this  fight,  only  seventy  survived,  and 
one,  only,  who  fled  at  the  first  discharge  of  Jackson’s  cannon,  remained 
unwounded.  Although  literally  shot  to  pieces,  Menawa  survived  this 
battle,  and  as  soon  as  he  was  able  to  travel  he  sought  his  home  in  the 
Oakfuskee  Town,  but  the  desolating  hand  of  war  had  swept  everything 
on  earth  he  possessed  away.  He  had  been  one  of  the  richest  of  the  Upper 
Creek  Indians.  He  owned  a store,  a thousand  head  of  cattle,  fifteen 
hundred  hogs,  and  two  hundred  horses.  All  his  earnings  were  destroyed, 
his  village  burned,  not  a vestige  remained  of  his  houses,  cattle  and 
merchandise.  In  1826  Menawa  visited  Washington,  when  and  where 
his  picture  was  painted,  and  where  he  dressed  and  acted  like  any  other 
gentleman.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  Seminole  war  Menawa  volunteered 
his  services  to  the  authorities  of  Alabama,  which  were  accepted,  and 
with  Opothle  Yoholo  he  led  his  braves  into  the  field.  The  United  States 
government  promised  him  that  he  should  not  be  sent  West,  should  be 
permitted  to  remain  and  live  in  Alabama.  But  this  promise,  like  many 
others,  was  broken.  Before  he  took  final  leave  of  the  land  of  his  fathers 
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he  requested  permission  to  revisit  the  Oakfuskee  Town.  He  ramained 
there  one  night. 

The  next  morning  he  commenced  the  long  dreaded  journey  toward 
the  place  of  exile.  After  crossing  the  Tallapoosa  he  seemed  for  some 
time  abstracted  and  uneasy.  His  conduct  was  that  of  one  who  had  for- 
gotten something,  and  someone  proposed  to  him  to  return  and  find  what 
he  had  overlooked.  But  he  said:  “No,  last  evening  I saw  the  sun  set  for 
the  last  time,  and  its  light  shine  upon  the  tree  tops,  and  lands,  and  wa- 
ter, that  I am  never  to  look  upon  again.  No  other  evening  will  come 
bringing  Menawas  eyes  the  rays  of  the  setting  sun  upon  the  home  he 
has  left  forever.” 

In  the  dim  and  musty  pages  of  Circuit  Court  Records  of  Talladega 
county,  Volume  A,  page  34,  we  find  a tragedy  evidently  growing  out 
of  the  morbid  state  of  melancholy  that  filled  the  minds  of  these  un- 
fortunate people  against  whom  the  decree  of  exile  had  gone  forth.  Daniel 
Wilson  appears  before  Pharo  Hill,  J.P.  the  first  Justice  of  the  Peace  of 
Talladega  county,  and  makes  oath  on  the  30th  day  of  August,  1833,  a 
young  Creek  Indian  named  Fos-harjo  had  been  shot  and  killed  by  a 
party  of  six  other  Indians.  Wilson  gives  the  names  of  the  slayers  as 
Canosimarler,  Echo  Harjo,  Wax  Roholo,  Holatha  Marler,  Nittyja,  Toli- 
by,  and  Inlockee.  Here  is  the  note  of  the  testimony  sworn  to,  taken  down 
by  Justice  Pharo  Hill:  “Cenotheharjo  says  he  did  not  see  the  Indian 
killed.  Noccolos  Harjo  swore  that  he  was  present  and  saw  the  Indian 
killed,  and  that  Nittiga  shot  first,  and  that  Wax  Yoholo  shot  next:  next 
shots  were  by  Temarthler,  Canosimarler,  Echo  Harjo,  Echuler  Harjo, 
witness,  says  on  oath  that  he  saw  the  Indian  killed  by  these  before  named 
or  mentioned,  and  that  he  made  no  defense.  Charles  Summons  says  on 
oath  that  he  was  in  hearing  of  the  guns,  and  that  he  understood  that  they 
were  shot  at  the  deceased  Indian,  Aule  Marler,  witness,  says  on  oath 
that  he  was  present,  and  says  the  Indians  shot,  and  by  these  before  men- 
tioned Indians  of  the  Creek  Tribe,  shot,  one  Fos  Harjo,  on  the  30th  day 
of  August,  last,  with  leaden  balls.  Sworn  to  before  me  Pharo  Hill,  acting 
justice  of  the  peace  for  the  said  County  of  Talladega,  this  1 2th  Septem- 
ber 1833.”  Then  the  Justice  of  the  Peace  adds  to  this  rather  confusing 
minute  of  testimony  these  words:  “Nittiga,  the  prisoner,  confessed  on 
trial  that  he  shot  Fos  Harjo,  in  company  with  five  others,  four  of  which 
are  committed;  that  they  acted  upon  the  authority  of  Tolema,  a man  who 
they  thought  they  were  obliged  to  obey.”  “The  witnesses  all  state  that 
Inlockee  was  in  company  at  the  shooting  Fos  Harjo,  and  snapt  his  gun 
at  deceased,  and  he,  the  prisoner,  acknowledged  the  same.” 
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Judge  Samuel  W.  Mardis  was  employed  by  the  three  Indians,  Olote 
Marler,  Canisa  Marler,  and  Echo  Hargo,  to  defend  them,  and  he  sued 
out  a writ  of  habeas  corpus  the  next  day  after  the  trial,  before  Hon.  G. 
T.  McAfee,  Judge  of  the  County  Court,  alleging  in  the  petition  the  in- 
nocence of  the  Indians  and  that  each  of  them  positively  denied  the 
killing.  On  the  hearing  Judge  McAfee  refused  to  grant  the  writ  on  the 
grounds  that  it  was  a capital  case  punishable  by  death,  and  the  County 
Judge  lacked  jurisdiction  to  grant  the  writ.  The  hearing  was  “At  the 
chamber  of  Hon.  G.  T.  McAfee,  Judge  of  the  County  Court  of  Tallade- 
ga County,  situated  at  Talladega  Spring  Village/’  The  red  men  remained 
in  prison  and  at  the  session  of  the  Circuit  Court  a formal  indictment  was 
returned  against  Echo  Harjo,  Elote  Marler,  Canesa  Marler,  Nittiga  and 
Inlockee  for  the  murder  of  Fos  Harjo. 

The  Petit  Jury  who  tried  the  case  were  notable  men  in  the  annals 
of  the  county,  and  some  of  them  survived  until  a few  years  past.  The 
names  of  this  panel,  according  to  the  record  were:  James  F.  Daniel,  Thos, 
Truss,  Henry  Click,  A.  J.  Cotton,  Reece  Howell,  James  Truss,  James 
Hall,  James  Wooten,  Green  13.  Tankersley,  Gabriel  Rhea,  Levi  13.  Law- 
ler and  Absalom  Perry.  This  Jury,  after  a few  minutes  of  debate,  re- 
turned a verdict  of  “Not  Guilty,”  and  the  chapter  closed.  It  would  be 
interesting  to  know  who  was  the  “Tolema,  a man  who  they  thought 
they  had  to  obey,”  and  why  it  was  that  Tolema  had  doomed  poor  Fos 
Harjo  to  death. 

Chancery  Record,  Volume  1,  page  1190,  et  seq,  sets  forth  a harrow- 
ing tale  showing  in  a way  the  dealings,  or  imagined  dealings,  of  some 
land  buyers  with  the  Indians.  An  Indian  woman,  who,  the  record  says, 
was  one  hundred  years  old  and  totally  blind  from  old  age,  whose  name 
was  Sinkawhee,  was  in  possession  of  the  south  half  of  section  32  in 
township  14,  range  7,  east,  which  land  she  alleges  was  worth  five  thou- 
sand dollars.  She  represents  that  James  Hall  and  Francis  Marion  Thomas- 
son  sought  and  obtained  her  friendship  and  confidence,  and  that  they 
told  her  the  land  was  comparatively  worthless,  and  bought  it  from  her  at 
one  thousand  dollars,  but  when  all  the  parties  went  to  Mardisville  to 
have  the  U.  S.  agent  certify  as  to  the  value  of  the  land  some  parties  pres- 
ent offered  her  $3,500  for  the  land,  and  that  Leonard  Tarrant,  the  certi- 
fying agent,  refused  to  certify  the  land  at  the  one  thousand  dollars  price. 
From  thence  the  parties  went  to  the  house  of  David  Killough,  in  Mardis- 
ville, where  Hall  and  Thomasson  agreed  to  pay  3,100  silver  dollars  for 
the  land  and  did  count  out  that  sum  in  the  presence  of  the  certifying 
agent,  and  delivered  it  to  the  Indian  woman.  Hall  and  Thomasson,  after 
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they  left  the  office,  told  the  woman  that  the  money  was  heavy,  and  that 
they  would  carry  it  for  her.  She  let  them  have  the  money,  and  they 
counted  out  three  hundred  and  forty  one  silver  dollars  when  they 
reached  her  house,  as  the  entire  amount  owing  to  her.  The  Indian 
woman  not  being  able  to  count  felt  the  weight  of  the  silver  and  charged 
them  with  the  fraud.  They  then  told  her  that  they  had  her  note  for 
$2000,  upon  which  they  had  paid  that  sum,  and  they  would  deliver  the 
note  to  her.  She  denied  ever  giving  any  note  and  demanded  her  money, 
but  did  not  get  any. 


There  were  no  witnesses  present  at  the  delivery  of  the  money  which 
they  had  obligingly  carried  for  the  woman.  The  old  woman  was  told 
that  she  was  helpless— that  the  United  States  had  decided  cases  like 
this  against  persons  complaining;  that  there  were  no  witnesses  to  the 
transaction,  and  that  in  a little  while  she  would  be  sent  to  the  West 
while  her  case  could  not  go  on  without  her  presence,  etc,  and  that  if 
she  would  go  before  the  agent  and  declare  herself  satisfied  that  they, 
Halland  Thomasson,  would  make  her  a deed  to  lands  nearly  equal  in 
value  to  that  which  she  had  sold  them.  So  in  1835,  she  went  before 
Tarrant,  who  did  not  understand,  and  could  not  speak  the  Indian 
language,  and  the  old  woman  couldn’t  speak  English— so  the  bill  says— 
and  declared  herself  satisfied,  and  Hall  and  Thomasson  got  the  Patent 
to  the  land,  after  which  they  flatly  refused  to  convey  any  lands  to  Sinka- 
whee.  Messrs.  Chilton  & Max  Brown  were  the  lawyers  who  brought 
the  suit  for  the  Indian  woman.  Jas.  Hall  files  a full  denial  of  the  allega- 
tions of  not  paying  the  woman  all  her  money  after  it  was  canned  from 
the  office  of  the  certifying  agent,  and  denies  knowing  anything  about  a 
note  for  $2,000.  He  denies  any  participation  in  any  fraud.  Thomasson 
also  denies  having  defrauded  her.  One  of  the  witnesses  calls  the  Indian 
woman  “Peggy,”  and  says  she  was  not  totally  blind,  and  frequently  went 
about  horseback,  and  on  foot,  and  sometimes  traded  as  a peddler.  Wit- 
ness Thomas  Reed,  whose  deposition  was  taken  by  Henry  Sims,  swore 
that  he  saw  Hall  pay  a bill  to  Thomasson,  and  Thomasson  pay  Indian 
Peggy  some  money,  after  getting  the  bill  changed,  and  Hall  then  asked 
witness  Reed  if  “that  was  not  a good  speculation.”  Reed  answered  that 
he  knew  nothing  of  it,  and  what  did  he  mean  by  the  question.  Hall  an- 
swered, “Why,  to  pay  off  eighteen  or  nineteen  hundred  dollars  with  ten 
dollars.”  Sion  Jordan  swore  he  had  heard  Marion  Thomasson  boast  of 
having  defrauded  Blind  Peggy,  and  that  he  had  taken  back  all  the 
money  but  four  hundred  dollars,  and  that  he  had  sold  Blind  Peggy’s 
land  to  Col.  Martin  Crook,  of  Calhoun  county,  where  the  land  was 
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situated  for  $3,100.00  or  $3,200.00.  The  Chancellor  decided  that  fraud 
must  be  shown  by  Complainant,  and  the  intention  to  defraud  must  have 
existed  before  the  contract  was  made,  and  that  this  had  not  been  done, 
and  therefore  Chancellor  A.  Bowie  dismissed  the  case. 

Late  in  the  summer  of  1836,  the  Indians  living  in  the  county  were 
gathered  into  camps,  preparatory  for  a start  to  the  West.  None  were 
rejoiced  at  the  prospect  before  them.  It  was  a long  way;  rivers  were  to 
be  crossed;  children  were  on  foot,  and  old  men  too  feeble  to  walk  were 
in  the  crowd.  Great  plains  lay  before  them,  swamps,  mountains,  and 
dangers  by  flood  and  field.  Their  bare  poverty  was  pitiful,  their  desolu- 
tion over  leaving  the  land  of  their  love,  the  homes  of  their  boyhood,  the 
graves  of  their  fathers,  was  pathetic.  Many  died  on  the  way.  A steamer 
carrying  250  of  them  sank  in  a river,  and  all  on  board  perished.  The 
soldiers,  militiamen  and  volunteers  who  guarded  them  were  rough  and 
often  brutal— not  the  best  citizens  volunteered  for  this  duty,  but  in  the 
main  they  were  men  who  lived  from  hand  to  mouth— camp  followers, 
rowdies,  toughs,  teamsters,  lumberjacks,  and  loose,  predatory  frontier 
characters  who  gloried  in  this  brief  pay  and  occupation.  Through  the 
chill  of  autumn— over  rough  foothills,  across  the  great  rivers,  and  through 
the  swamps  of  the  Mississippi,  they  passed  on,  and  at  last,  a wearied, 
broken-hearted  remnant  of  a proud  and  haughty  race  of  warriors  reached 
their  homes  toward  the  setting  sun,  and  the  curtain  was  rung  down  on 
one  of  the  darkest  tragedies  that  has  ever  stained  the  pages  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  United  States  government,  or  sullied  the  reputation  of  the 
American  people. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

Probably  it  will  be  a matter  of  interest  to  give  a brief  glance  at  the 
prices  paid  for  land  bought  from  the  Indians,  and  a few  of  the  names 
of  the  vendors  of  notable  Tracts.  Fos  Hatchie  Fixico,  who  was  a promi- 
nent Indian  executes  a power  of  attorney  to  his  friend  Ansel  Sawyer, 
a leading  white  citizen  authorizing  Sawyer  to  sell  his  land  for  him,— 
reciting  in  the  paper  that  Fox  Hatchie  Fixico  himself  was  ignorant  of 
the  Laws  and  customs  of  the  white  man,  and  that  he  had  heretofore 
been  swindled  by  white  men,  but  that  he  had  confidence  in  the  honesty 
of  Sawyer  and  entrusted  to  him  the  sale  of  his  lands.  Following  this  are 
many  similar  instruments  from  Indians  empowering  their  white  friends 
to  make  the  sales  of  their  homes.  Robert  Jemison  bought  an  entire  Sec- 
tion from  four  Indians,  of  Choccolocco  Town,  whose  names  were  Osio- 
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Yoholo,  Ochub  Pecca  Hadjo,  Talladega-Hadjo  and  Choecoloeco-Hadjo 
the  aggregate  price  paid  being  $2,650.  James  Bagley  bought  320  acres  of 
Yoholo  Emarthler  for  $4000.00.  Hugh  H.  Barclay  purchased  a similar 
tract  of  Yettick  Hadjo  for  $3.50.  William  Lewis  bought  his  home  place 
of  Aasooche  Emarthler  containing  a half  section  of  Land  for  $300.00. 
Sanders  Conn  paid  only  $100.00  to  Fihoge  for  320  acres  being  the  west 
half  of  Section  29,  Township  18,  Range  5.  Allen  Elston  purchased  both 
the  East  and  West  halves  of  Section  16  in  Township  17  of  Timalggee 
and  Sally  Kogee  for  $500.00  and  $400.00  respectively.  Richard  S.  Ware 
bought  from  Yoholo  Micco  for  One  Thousand  Dollars  one  half-section 
which  was  afterwards  sold  to  Michael  Armbrester. 

The  Reservation  to  Cusseta  Hadjo,  Township  18,  Range  5,  was 
patented  by  L.  E.  Parsons.  It  would  be  tiresome  to  give  a list  of  pur- 
chases and  numbers  of  lands  bought  from  the  Indians  and  these  few 
instances  are  offered  merely  as  a glance  at  the  prices  paid.  It  will  be 
gathered  by  a careful  reader  that  the  price  varies  widely  and  that  whether 
the  real  value  of  the  land  was  received  or  not  depended  more  on  the 
conscience  of  the  trader,  than  upon  any  other  environment  in  the  mat- 
ter. There  was  nothing  in  the  law  or  the  customs  of  the  times  to  prevent 
the  Indian  from  becoming  the  victim  of  the  unscrupulous  land  shark, 
though  there  were  men  living  then  as  now  and  there  will  always  be  in 
every  time  and  circumstance  who  acted  conscientiously  with  honesty  in 
their  hearts  and  the  fear  of  God  before  their  eyes. 

Extending  Southward  the  County,  as  originally  established,  was  very 
large,  embracing  a large  part  of  the  present  County  of  Clay,  and  being 
called  “Hillabee.”  The  road  from  Talladega  to  Wedowee  in  1846  ran 
Southward  29  miles  before  the  boundary  of  Talladega  County  was 
crossed. 

It  is  not  generally  known  that  in  the  early  days  there  was  a toll- 
bridge  across  Choccolocco  Creek.  In  February  1836  Eli  Rogers  built  a 
bridge  across  that  creek,  near  David  Conner’s  house.  The  Commissioners 
Court  in  1836  allowed  Rogers  to  build  gates  across  the  road  and  make  of 
it  a toll-bridge,  charging  twelve  and  one  half  cents  for  a man  and  a 
horse,  5 cents  toll  for  two  wheeled  vehicles,  thirty  seven  and  one-half 
cents  for  a two  horse  wagon,  seventy-five  cents  for  a four  horse  wagon, 
and  six  and  one-half  cents  for  footmen.  More  than  any  other  stream  in 
the  County  have  the  banks  of  Choccolocco  been  crowded  with  history. 
The  meaning  of  the  Indian  name  of  this  beautiful  stream  is  said  to  be 
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in  English  “Big  Shoal  Creek, ” although  this  is  debatable,  but  its  turbulent 
waters  have  witnessed  more  history,  romance,  and  human  tragedy  than 
any  other  stream  within  our  borders.  Che-ar-ha,  is  said  to  mean  “Little 
Potato”  creek. 

John  Lawler,  William  L.  Walker,  Jesse  Hill,  and  James  Drennon 
constituted  the  Commissioners  Court  in  1833,  with  G.  T.  McAfee,  as 
County  Judge.  There  were  Commissioners  also  appointed  to  “Locate 
permanently  the  seat  of  Justice  in  the  County  of  Talladega  under  an 
Act  of  the  Legislature  approved  December  18th,  1833,”— and  the  names 
of  those  locating  Commissioners  were  Milton  J.  McGuire,  Hubbard  H. 
Wyche,  James  A.  Givens,  and  William  W.  Morriss— these  men  were  ap- 
pointed by  the  Commissioners  Court  on  January  31st,  1834.  William 
W.  Morriss  was  afterwards  elected  treasurer,  and  he  resigned,  his  vacan- 
cy being  filled  by  William  Lovel,  James  McCann  resigned  on  May  23rd, 
1834  and  George  W.  Thompson  was  appointed  in  his  stead.  The  ses- 
sions of  both  these  sets  of  “Commissioners”  were  held  in  the  house  of 
Thomas  Rowland,  the  rent  for  the  temporary  Court  House  being  fixed 
at  Ten  Dollars  per  year.  Rowland’s  house  was  also  a “Tavern”— a place 
of  “refreshment  for  man  and  beast,”  could  be  obtained— liquor  was  also 
dispensed  there  also,  and  it  was  here  that  the  villagers  lounged,  swapped 
yarns,  wrestled,  pitched  horse  shoes,  played  marbles,  shot  at  a mark,  and 
learned  the  gossip  of  the  neighborhood. 

A curious  story  is  made  of  the  records  of  the  Commissioners  Court 
for  the  year  of  1836.  “Ordered  by  the  Court  that  James  H.  Beavers 
(Sheriff)  be  allowed  the  sum  of  Two  Dollars  and  seventy-five  cents  for 
furnishing  a tub  for  the  use  of  the  jail  and  for  domestick  bought  for 
the  use  of  Indian  who  shot  Reynolds.”  Walker  Reynolds  was  out  hunt- 
ing one  day  and  he  suddenly  came  upon  an  Indian  who  had  shot  down 
a beef.  The  Indian  had  reloaded  his  gun,  and  was  standing  over  the 
carcass  of  the  stolen  animal.  Without  parley  Reynolds  fired  on  the 
Indian  but  failed  to  hit  him  or  at  least  his  shot  had  no  percepitible  ef- 
fect on  the  savage.  In  those  days  all  guns  were  single  barrelled.  Reynolds 
immediately  after  firing  rather  regretted  his  haste  as  his  gun  was  empty 
and  there  was  no  tree  of  any  size  behind  which  he  could  shelter  him- 
self while  reloading  and  in  addition  to  all  this  the  Indian  was  making 
preparations  to  take  a shot  at  him.  A small  sapling  near  by  was  in  reach 
of  a quick  jump,  and  to  this  Reynolds  betook  himself,  menaced  by  the 
slowly  moving  muzzle  of  the  Indian’s  gun;  but  as  Reynolds  was  rather 
a portly  man,  must  of  his  person  was  not  sheltered  by  the  sapling.  Hastily 
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reloading,  Reynolds  had  to  ram  home  the  ball  in  his  gun  while  the  Indi- 
an carefully  selected  the  biggest  portion  of  Reynolds’  anatomy  visible, 
and  drove  a ball  into  his  leg  from  an  old  Queen  Anne  musket  with  a 
flint  and  steel  lock.  After  the  Indian  fired  Reynolds  had  the  advantage 
as  in  the  meantime  he  had  reloaded  his  gun,  and  walking  over  to  the 
Indian  he  forced  him  to  surrender,  and  brought  him  to  Talladega  and 
turned  him  over  to  the  Sheriff.  Walker  Reynolds  lived  a long  life  of 
usefulness,  amassed  a large  fortune  and  left  children  who  have  sustained 
the  honorable  name.  It  is  supposed  that  the  “Domestick”  bought  for  the 
Indian  was  for  the  purpose  of  making  him  a “Breech  Clout”  or  a shirt  as 
an  Indian  in  jail  would  have  but  little  use  for  ‘Domestick”  for  any  other 
purpose;  and  it  is  a bit  surprising  that  the  use  for  which  the  cloth  was 
intended  was  not  stated  in  the  account  as  the  commissioners  in  those 
days  would  not  spend  money  unless  they  knew  beforehand  exactly  why 
it  was  wanted?  where  he  is  going?  and  how  much  of  it  was  necessary? 


Porter  R.  Vardeman  and  Thomas  Robertson  were  allowed  to  “Raise 
a head  of  water  ten  feet”  for  a saw  and  grist  mill  in  the  west  half  of  the 
north  west  quarter  of  Section  Four,  Fractional  Township  22,  on  Novem- 
ber the  12th,  1834. 

Robert  Jemison  was  allowed  the  same  year  to  “Raise  a head  of  water 
nine  feet  on  “Che-ha-ha  Creek.”  It  is  quite  likely  that  these  were  the 
first  saw  and  grist  mills  in  the  county  allowed  by  law. 

In  [une  1833,  Ruffin  Curtis  furnished  one  of  the  most  notable 
cases  in  the  Criminal  Court  annals  of  the  County.  On  that  date  he  killed 
John  Kibler  with  a broad  axe.  He  was  arrested  and  confined  in  the  “log 
jail.”  The  sheriffs  bill  for  securely  confining  him  being;  “To  making 
handcuffs  for  Curtis,  $2.50.  Making  clasp  for  leg  of  Curtis  $2.50.  To 
chain  for  Curtis,  bought  of  Howard  & Copeland,  6214  cents,  total 
$5,621/2.”  The  trial  was  had  on  Oct.  10th,  1833,  and  resulted  in  a verdict 
of  manslaughter,  with  nine  months  imprisonment.  The  jury  who  brought 
In  this  verdict  was  as  follows:  James  Wilson,  William  Mullalley,  John 
Bishop,  John  W.  Crowson,  John  Malone,  Charles  Nabors,  H.  Jackson, 
Reece  Howell,  J.  Blankenship,  William  Robinson  and  James  Haynes. 
Because  the  “log  jail”  was  insecure,  the  Court  ordered  Curtis  confined 
in  the  Montgomery  jail,  and  it  cost  $124.1214  to  pay  the  guards  who 
carried  Curtis  to  that  place.  The  names  of  some  of  the  guards  were 
James  H.  Beavers,  Sheriff,  who  paid  out  $55.62,  out  of  his  own  pocket, 
according  to  his  account,  Jacob  Shelley,  John  Gilleland,  Francis  M. 
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Hamilton,  Anderson  Roseman,  David  Griffin,  Pharo  Hill,  and  John  B. 
Donald.  No  doubt  some  of  those  guards  regarded  the  trip  as  a frolic,  and 
were  eager  to  make  a part  of  the  Sheriffs  posse.  The  road  ran  down 
on  the  East  side  of  Coosa  River,  through  the  bustling  little  town  of 
Wetumpka,  which  was  then  the  head  of  navigation,  and  from  this  point 
most  of  the  goods  sold  in  Talladega  were  freighted.  The  stationery  for 
the  County  was  bought  in  Mobile,  but  nearly  all  the  staple  goods  were 
discharged  from  Alabama  River  boats  at  Wetumpka.  Country  produce, 
and  cotton  was  frequently  rafted  down  the  Coosa  River  to  Wetumpka  on 
flat  bottomed  boats,  and  this  trip  was  regarded  by  the  younger  gener- 
ation as  a lifetime. 

On  Tuesday  morning,  November  15th,  1836,  there  was  held  the 
first  bar  meeting  in  the  history  of  the  County.  It  was  assembled  to  pass 
suitable  resolutions  on  the  death  of  Hon.  Samuel  W.  Mardis,  a member 
of  the  Talladega  bar.  Robert  Hett  Chapman,  Esq.,  arose  and  announced 
to  the  Court  of  the  “Death  of  one  of  their  number,  a professional  brother, 
much  loved  and  esteemed  fellow  citizen,”  and  read  resolutions.  Messrs. 
Chapman,  Campbell,  Lowery  and  Sterrett  of  the  local  bar  were  ap- 
pointed a committee  to  convey  the  resolutions  to  the  family,  and  a copy 
was  ordered  to  be  published  in  the  Southern  Register. 

Later  on  it  is  “Ordered  by  the  Court  that  George  P.  Plowman,  Jacob 
Box,  and  James  Isbell  be  fined  Ten  Dollars  for  contempt  of  Court  in 
not  appearing  as  Jurors  after  having  been  summoned.” 

The  Jurors  of  that  early  time  were  selected  from  among  the  most 
influential  men  of  the  County.  Here  is  a list  of  names  constituting  the 
Jurors  for  one  term  of  the  Petit  Jury,  every  one  of  whom  were  after- 
wards conspicious  in  the  hostory  of  the  County:  Thomas  Cook,  Stephen 
Sparks,  Briant  Deas,  Aaron  French,  George  Hill,  Bays  Cameron,  Joshua 
Tatum,  Jessee  Freeze,  Wm.  H.  Hudson,  Walker  Reynolds,  Willis  Wood, 
Wm.  H.  Moore,  John  L.  Seay,  Henry  Lankford,  Robert  Jemison,  Abner 
Lawler,  E.  A.  Wood,  James  Isbell,  Charles  Carter,  David  Brown,  Abra- 
ham Rheinheart,  Thos.  B.  Tatum,  Turner  Ogletree  and  Willis  Elliott. 

The  members  of  the  local  bar  who  practiced  in  the  County  Court 
signed  an  agreement  as  to  the  practice  of  the  Court  regarding  the  time 
for  filing  pleadings,  and  the  law  firms  of  Talladega  at  that  early  day 
are  seen  to  be  1.  T.  Leftwich,  W.  H.  Campbell,  J.  and  A.  White,  Pear- 
son & Rice,  Chilton  & Bowden,  Brown  & Chilton,  G.  W.  Stone,  John 
D.  Townsend. 
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There  were  ten  places  in  the  County  where  liquor  could  be  sold 
in  1839,  as  at  the  July  term  of  the  County  Court  the  following  persons 
were  “Named  as  suitable  persons  and  capable  of  discharging  the  duties 
of  retailers  according  to  law,  vz:  William  C.  Brown,  George  Reinheart, 
Lewis  T.  Berry,  William  Overman,  Thomas  Brittain,  A.  W.  Blount,  Jas. 
C.  Fant,  Barrett  & Larou,  Thomas  Goggins,  James  W.  HilL  Thomas 
Brittain  was  located  at  Fayetteville. 

From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  our  forefathers  recognized  the  neces- 
sity of  hedging  the  sale  of  liquor  with  certain  conditions,  and  trusting  it 
only  to  those  persons  who  were  by  a competent  Court  deemed  capable 
of  discharging  the  duties  of  retailers  according  to  law.  It  would  be  in- 
teresting to  follow  the  fortunes,  and  trace  the  subsequent  history  of  the 
early  retailers,  who  were  deemed  capable  of  legally  selling  liquor  seventy 
years  since,  especially  in  the  view  of  the  common,  and  wide  spread 
opinion  of  the  people  that  money  made  by  the  sale  of  whiskey  does  not 
abide  with  the  seller  more  than  one  generation. 

CHAPTER  XIV. 

The  Circuit  Courts,  in  the  beginning  of  the  Judicial  history  of  the 
County,  were  eight  in  number  composed  of  not  less  than  three  nor  more 
than  six  counties.  Talladega  was  the  third  Circuit,  and  Greene,  Tusca- 
loosa, Shelby,  Randolph  and  Benton  were  the  other  counties  complet 
ing  the  number.  Judge  Horatio  Perry  held  the  first  Circuit  Court  for 
this  “Ground”  on  the  Third  Monday  after  the  third  Sunday  in  March 
1833.  Judge  Henry  W.  Collier  presided  at  the  Fall  term  of  the  Court, 
and  among  the  cases  he  decided  was  a suit  filed  by  Fanny  Chinnobee, 
the  wife  of  General  Chinnobee,  both  of  them  being  Indians,  asking  the 
Court  to  allow  her  dower  in  her  husband  s lands.  Alvis  Q.  Nicks,  David 
Conner  and  James  Hall,  contested  her  petition,  claiming  the  lands  for 
themselves.  Judge  Collier  investigated  the  petition,  and  ruled  that  “Gen- 
eral” Chinnobee  never  had  any  title  to  the  lands  that  Fanny  Chinnobee 
claimed  and  therefore  dower  could  not  be  assigned  Fanny. 

Judge  J.  S.  Hunter  held  the  Spring  term  of  1834,  Circuit  Court 
Judge  P.  T.  Harris  presided  at  the  following  term.  Hon.  Eli  Shortridge 
Judge  of  the  ninth  Circuit  held  the  April  term,  1836,  of  the  Circuit 
Court.  Hon.  William  D.  Pickett,  who  had  been  Solicitor  of  the  8th  Cir- 
cuit was  the  presiding  Judge  at  the  October  1836  term  of  the  Talladega 
Circuit  Court.  Hon.  Ezekiel  Pickens  held  the  Spring  term  1837,  and 
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Eli  Shortridge  the  Fall  term.  There  was  an  interchange  of  ridings  on 
the  part  of  the  Judges  in  those  days,  and  it  was  required  by  law  that  no 
judge  should  hold  the  Courts  of  the  same  Circuit  for  two  courts  in  sue- 
cession.  The  salary  of  the  Circuit  Judge  was  Fifteen  Hundred  Dollars 
per  year.  The  Solicitors  received  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  with 
such  fees  as  were  allowed  by  law. 

On  Wednesday,  July  19th,  1845,  Mr.  A.  White,  afterwards  the 
author  of  the  “Bonnie  Blue  Flag/'  speech,  arose  in  the  County  Court 
of  Talladega,  and  addressing  Judge  McAfee,  the  presiding  Judge,  said 
“May  it  please  the  Court,  in  the  midst  of  our  professional  labors  we  have 
been  called  upon  to  witness  one  other  sad  evidence  of  the  uncertanity 
of  life,  and  the  sure  fulfilment  of  the  declaration  of  Holy  Writ,  ‘Dust 
thou  art,  and  to  dust  thou  shalt  return/  Our  worthy  and  distinguished 
fellow  citizen,  and  the  Judge  of  our  Circuit  Court,  who  has  often  oc- 
cupied the  seat  now  occupied  by  you  with  dignity  and  ability,  by  the 
unrelenting  hand  of  death  has  been  swept  from  among  us.  Having  been 
long  acquaint  with  our  deceased  friend  and  brother,  you  will  pardon 
me  for  saying  that  his  urbanity  of  manner,  and  generosity,  and  liberality 
of  disposition,  coupled  with  his  legal  attainments,  and  sterling  integrity, 
has  attained  for  him  a strong  hold  upon  the  affections  of  the  members 
of  the  legal  profession,  and  the  country,  generally.  Upon  the  mournful 
intelligence  of  his  (Hon.  Eli  D.  Shortridge)  death,  the  members  of  the 
bar  assembled,  and  passed  resolutions  by,  and  of  which  the  Court  will 
know,  I have  been  selected  to  move  the  Court  that  they  be  entered 
upon  the  minutes  of  your  proceedings.  In  complying  with  this  request, 
permit  me  to  add  my  individual  testimony  of  the  sorrow  and  heartfelt 
regret  for  the  loss  of  one,  whom  for  several  years  I have  lived,  as  a neigh- 
bor on  terms  of  unbroken  friendship,  and  whose  generous  character  I 
shall  never  forget." 

This  is  probably  the  first  recorded  speech  of  Hon.  Alexander  White, 
in  Talladega  County,  although  his  subsequent  utterances  in  Congress, 
and  on  the  hustings  made  him  a national  reputation. 

The  subsequent  proceedings  on  the  death  of  Judge  Shortrdige  were 
in  brief,  that  on  the  following  day  there  was  a formal  bar  meeting,  in 
which  Judge  Green  T.  McAfee  was  called  to  the  chair  and  on  motion 
of  Lewis  Parsons,  Daniel  Sayre  was  appointed  Secretary.  William  P. 
Chilton  was  selected  to  “Move  the  Circuit  and  Chancery  Courts  to  en- 
ter the  resolutions  on  their  minutes,  and  Messrs.  Geo.  W.  Stone,  Watson 
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and  Parsons  were  appointed  to  notify  the  family  of  these  resolutions 
and  have  them  published  in  the  “Democratic  Watchowner.”  The  little 
group  of  lawyers  assembled  in  this  bar  meeting  afterwards  loomed  prom- 
inently in  the  foreground  of  the  States  history,  Chilton,  Stone  and  Rice 
mounting  the  Supreme  Bench,  Parsons,  filling  the  Gubernatorial  Chair, 
and  Daniel  Sayre  becoming  one  of  the  foremost  lawyers  of  Alabama, 
while  Mr.  White  made  a brilliant  record  in  the  halls  of  Congress. 

In  Deed  Book  “H,”  page  61,  there  is  a fragment  of  personal  history 
of  Mr.  White,  which  throws  a light  upon  the  candor  and  simplicity  of 
the  times.  On  November  27th,  1852,  Mr.  Alexander  White  by  a written 
power  of  Attorney  recites  that  he  expects  to  leave  home  in  a short  time 
for  the  City  of  Washington,  where  I expect  to  remain  for  some  time,  and 
whereas  I am,  at  times,  in  the  habit  of  indulging  to  excess  in  drinking 
[liquors,  and  life  is  uncertain,  and  whereas  I have  certain  debts  1 wish  pro- 
vided for,  and  am  the  father  of  three  little  dependent  children,  I there- 
fore constitute  M.  H.  Cruikshank,  Esq.  my  attorney  in  fact,  with  power 
to  sell  all  my  property,  both  real  and  personal  in  the  event  that  during 
my  absence  I again  indulge  to  excess  in  drinking  spirituous  liquors;  but 
the  sale  shall  not  be  made  except  with  the  written  consent  of  my  trusty 
friend,  Lewis  E.  Parsons,  Esq. 

On  page  74,  of  the  same  volume,  and  under  the  date  of  February 
9th,  1833,  Mr.  H.  H.  Cruikshank  executes  a deed  to  L.  E.  Parsons,  of 
all  the  property,  real  and  personal  of  Alexander  White,  reciting  that 
“Whereas  a deed  was  to  be  made  by  Cruikshank  of  all  Whites  property 
upon  the  happening  of  certain  events,  therein  stated,  and  whereas  there 
is  no  room  left  for  doubt  that  the  first  event  therein  nSmed  has  happened, 
and  still  continues  to  exist,”  therefore  Cruikshank  as  authorized  by  the 
Power  of  Attorney  sets  out  a list  of  the  creditors  of  White,  with  the 
amounts  owing  each,  as  well  as  a list  of  all  White  s property  consisting 
of  city  lots,  farm  lands,  and  29  negro  slaves,  and  deeds  the  entire  prop- 
erty to  Lewis  E.  Parsons,  Esq.  as  Trustee. 

The  County  officials  of  the  first  decade  of  its  history  consisted  of 
Coroners,  John  Box,  William  McLane;  Treasurers,  William  W.  Mor- 
riss,  James  H.  Beavers,  William  Y.  Lundie,  Mordecai  Chandler,  Joseph 
N.  Savery.  Surveyors,  Bennett  Ware,  Nicholas  H.  Long,  James  Lawson. 
Clerk  Circuit  Court,  Jacob  D.  Shelley,  Clerks  County  Court,  H.  G.  Bar- 
clay, Felix  G.  McConnell,  Alex  J.  Cotton.  Tax  Collectors,  Samuel  Wal- 
lace, R.  W.  East,  Daniel  Wallis,  Alex  Watson.  Sheriffs,  James  H.  Beav- 
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ers,  William  Blythe,  David  A.  Griffin.  Solomon  Spence,  Andrew  Law- 
son,  Jailors,  Benjamin  Harrison,  Woodson  Seay.  County  Judges  G.  T. 
McAfee,  H.  W.  Rice.  Probate  Judge  Alex  J.  Cotton. 

Women  in  this  new  land  were  scarce  and  much  appreciated,  and  for 
this  reason  when  a man  was  lucky  enough  to  get  a wife,  he  was  not  in 
much  of  a hurry  to  put  her  away,  therefore  for  nine  years  after  Law 
came  to  the  Wilderness  there  was  no  suit  for  divorce.  But  in  August 
1839,  Edmund  Read  files  the  first  divorce  suit  ever  put  upon  the  records 
of  Talladega  County.  Edmund  recites  that  he  married  Edney  Harney 
Read  in  1812,  and  lived  with  her  for  twenty  years  in  peace  and  comfort, 
but  as  Edmund  grew  older  he  ceased  to  be  handsome,  and  Edna  became 
tired  of  having  his  face  opposite  her  at  the  table.  In  his  wail  Edmund 
complains  that  “She  became  disobedient,  and  harrassed  me  to  leave  her, 
and  never  to  return.  She  raised  a host  of  persons  to  “Slick”  your  peti- 
tioner, who  was  compelled  to  leave  her  for  the  security  of  his  life.” 
(Chancery  Records  Vol.  L p,  754.) 

Alvis  Q.  Nicks  was  the  lawyer  who  wrote  the  petition,  which  he 
addressed  to  Hon.  Eli  Shortridge,  Judge  of  the  Ninth  Judicial  Circuit. 
A few  days  after  filing  this  pusillanimous  complaint,  Edmund,  after 
thinking  the  matter  over,  comes  into  Court  and  dismisses  his  suit,  having 
probably  received  the  “Slicking”  which  he  evidently  needed,  and  so  far 
as  the  record  discloses,  he,  and  the  disobedient  Edna,  “lived  happily  ever 
afterwards.” 

March  16th,  1833,  was  the  date  of  the  issuance  of  the  first  mar- 
riage license  by  virtrue  of  which  John  French,  and  Caroline  Tarrant 
became  man  and  wife.  For  some  reason  the  nuptials  were  delayed  until 
three  years  later  when  Phillip  Archer  returned  the  license  “Executed 
by  me,  March  20th,  1836.”  No  doubt  John  employed  these  three  years 
in  courting. 

The  Baptist,  Methodist  and  Presbyterian  churches  at  a very  early 
date  occupied  the  new  land,  and  the  Cumberland  Presbyterian  also  had 
a strong  hold  in  this  section.  The  Presbyterian  chprch  was  the  first  one 
regularly  organized  in  the  City  of  Talladega,  which  event  took  place 
November  20th,  1834,  in  a log  house  near  the  Big  Spring.  The  Meth 
odists  had  a “Camp  Ground”  at  the  creek,  not  far  from  the  present 
L.  & N.  Railroad  bridge,  in  1833,  but  their  meeting  house  was  at  “Bethel” 
four  miles  north  of  the  City,  and  no  house  of  worship  was  built  by  them 
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in  Talladega  until  1836,  when  they  bought  and  built  a small  wooden 
church  on  Lot.  No.  113.  The  Baptists  organized  in  the  present  City  of 
Talladega  on  May  31st,  1835,  in  a log  school  house,  on  the  lot  on  the 
north  side  of  South  street,  opposite  the  present  First  Methodist  Church. 
Fourteen  members  organized  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Talladega: 
Charles  Miller  and  wife,  George  Miller  and  wife,  Patrick  Johnson  and 
wife,  Williams  Caruthers  and  wife,  Harper  Johnson  and  wife,  Robert 
Hett  Chapman,  Dr.  Henry  McKenzie,  Miss  Amanda  Talmadge  and 
George  Watkins. 

The  Baptists  started  in  with  ten  members,  three  of  that  number 
being  negroes.  Rev.  Robert  Holman  was  the  first  preacher  for  the  Pres- 
byterians, followed  in  the  order  named  by  Rev.  Richard  Cater,  Rev. 
Robert  Hett  Chapman,  a lawyer,  who  reformed  and  joined  the  ministry, 
Rev.  A.  B.  McCorkle  (March  1854),  Rev.  F.  L.  Ewing  (1871),  Rev.  J. 
M.  Potts  (1884),  Rev.  Wm.  W.  Houston,  Rev.  Jos.  H.  Skinner  (1892). 
The  Baptist  church  of  Talladega  has  had  for  its  ministers:  Revs.  Joab 
Lawler,  Thomas  W.  Cox,  Thos.  Chilton,  H.  E.  Taliaferro,  Samuel  Hen- 
derson, P.  E.  Collins,  Richard  Pace,  J.  F.  B.  Mayes,  J.  J.  D.  Renfroe, 
George  A.  Lofton,  Marshal  D.  Early,  Thomas  Henderson,  J.  A.  French, 
T.  M.  Calloway,  J.  D.  Gwaltney.  The  deacons  in  the  Baptist  church 
have  been:  J.  G.  Eaves,  William  Schaffer,  A.  E.  Fant,  J.  F.  Henderson, 
James  Headen,  G.  E.  McAfee,  Turner  Ogletree,  D.  B.  Elliott,  S.  T.  J. 
Whatley,  S.  D.  Kyser,  H.  H.  Burt,  L.  M.  Johnson,  Dr.  J.  S.  McCants, 
A.  J.  Nunnelly,  G.  A.  Joiner,  J.  B.  Graham,  P.  S.  Williams,  J.  A.  Powe, 
D.  S.  Lightcap,  E.  H.  Dryer,  J.  A.  Woodward,  I.  B.  Merriam,  E.  J.  Dean, 
S.  J.  Loyd,  J.  K.  Elliott.  J.  M.  Solley,  J.  B.  Fiquet,  Sr.,  W.  R.  Stone,  Jno. 
Hendricks,  John  W.  Bishop,  R.  R.  Asbury. 

The  Methodist  preachers  between  1845  and  1865  who  served  Tal- 
ladega were:  Revs.  O.  R.  Blue,  T.  H.  P.  Scales,  E.  J.  Hammill,  Joseph 
Phelan,  J.  W.  Starr,  D.  Carmichael,  J.  C.  McDaniel,  J.  S.  Moore,  B.  B. 
Ross,  T.  P.  Crymes,  James  S.  Lane,  T.  F.  Mangum,  C.  W.  Miller,  T.  J. 
Couch,  R.  B.  Crawford.  From  1842  to  1845  the  towns  of  Mardisville  and 
Talladega  were  combined  under  one  pastoral  charge,  the  Methodists  of 
that  day  being  few  in  number. 

The  first  church  built  by  the  Baptists  was  situated  on  the  north 
west  corner  of  Spring  and  North  Streets,  on  property  now  owned  by  the 
Savery  estate.  The  present  First  Baptist  Church  on  East  Street  was 
completed  in  1873.  The  First  Presbyterian  Church  was  begun  in  1861, 
and  completed  in  time  for  the  synod  of  Alabama  to  meet  in  it  in  1868. 
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The  Methodist  Church  lot  was  bargained  for  by  James  G.  L.  Huey,  and 
Hon.  John  T.  Morgan,  the  deed  being  made  to  them,  as  trustees.  The 
Church  was  erected  in  1857.  The  corpse  of  Leroy  Huey  was  the  first 
one  ever  carried  from  the  altar  of  the  present  Methodist  church.  The 
Baptist  Church  of  Talladega,  in  1851,  subscribed  three  thousand  dollars 
to  the  Baptist  High  School  which  was  erected  in  the  western  portion 
of  the  city  by  the  Coosa  River  Baptist  Association. 

The  prominent  Methodists  in  the  beginning  of  the  history  of  the 
Church  in  this  county  were:  John  T.  Morgan,  James  G.  L.  Huey,  A.  J. 
Cotton,  George  Miller,  James  S.  Chambers,  H.  H.  Hammill,  John  L. 
Harriss,  Thomas  J.  Cross,  John  Winbourn,  Charles  Carter,  Dr.  Joseph 
H.  Johnson,  C.  M.  Shelley,  W.  J.  Rhoades,  J.  B.  M.  Landers,  Abner 
Jones,  Dr.  J.  H.  Vandiver,  Judge  William  T.  Thornton,  Jno  T.  Adams, 
Alexander  Douglass,  James  B.  Watson,  Leonard  Tarrant,  Jared  E.  Groce, 
Joseph  Camp,  and  Nicholas  P.  Scales. 

The  large  majority  of  these  men  have  long  since  laid  down  the 
cross  and  gone  to  wear  the  crown.  Their  religion  was  of  the  simple,  un- 
affected, everyday  kind  that  would  stand  in  business  and  under  tempta- 
tion. It  was  a fight  to  be  religious  in  those  days,  much  easier  than  now, 
where  religion  is  often  used  as  a cloak  for  political  ambition  or  social 
aspirations. 

“Not  all  of  them  prevailed  unto  the  end,  but  let  him  that  thinketh 
he  stand,  take  heed  lest  he  fall.” 

The  Historian,  Pickett,  closes  the  early  history  of  Alabama  with  a 
sketch  of  Gov.  Bibb,  and  then  lays  down  his  pen  with  the  remark:  “To 
some  other  person,  fonder  than  we  are  of  the  dry  details  of  State  Legis- 
lation and  fierce  party-spirit,  we  leave  the  task  of  bringing  the  history 
down  to  a later  period.”  From  1840  to  1860  there  is  but  little  in  Ala- 
bama History  except  dry  details  of  State  legislation  and  fierce  party- 
spirit,  so  much  is  this  the  case,  that  the  present  generation  in  reading 
these  dusty  annals  of  defunct  Politics,  wonders  what  these  choleric  States- 
men of  departed  yesterdays  found  to  excite  them  in  these  worm-eaten 
platitudes. 

The  times  of  quiet  and  unbroken  peace  though  are  times  of  blessed- 
ness for  the  people  of  a County,  yet  they  give  back  but  faint  echoes  from 
the  historians  page.  A crime,  or  battle  will  occupy  more  space  in  the 
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newspapers  than  a whole  lifetime  of  peaceful  living,  and  these  twenty 
years  were  occupied  by  the  people  of  Talladega  County  in  building 
roads,  churches  and  school  houses,  in  clearing  the  forests,  driving  out 
wild  beasts,  raising  negroes,  horses  and  cotton,  in  talking  politics,  dis- 
puting on  Church  Doctrine,  especially  about  Immersion,  and  in  accumu- 
lating wealth. 

The  Big  House  of  the  plantation,  with  its  Corinthian  pillars  and 
the  white  pigeons  fluttering  down  through  the  sunshine,  stood  in  the 
midst  of  a flower  yard,  back  of  this  were  the  negro  cabins  filled  with  fat, 
well-fed  darkeys,  while  fields  of  cotton  and  corn  stretched  away  to  the 
green  hills.  The  old  homes  were  filled  with  happy  guests,  who  danced 
and  made  merry  from  house  to  house  each  week  end.  It  was  a land  of 
mint  juleps,  pretty  women  and  fast  horses,  picnics  and  barbecues,  camp 
meetings  and  turkey-suppers.  Hospitality  was  free  and  abundant,  the 
servants  took  pride  in  the  courtesies  and  standing  of  families,  and  enter- 
tained a mighty  contempt  for  ‘‘Poor  White-Trash”  who  did  not  own 
slaves.  This  fine  social  spirit  yet  lingers  with  the  old  families  of  Tallade- 
ga County,  and  sons  and  daughters  retaining  the  fine  flavor  of  a world 
famous  hospitality,  and  the  exquisite  fragrance  of  the  courtesies  of  the 
“Golden  Age”  of  this  section. 

From  the  very  beginning  a dense  negro  population  lived  in  Talla- 
dega and  furnished  the  labor  to  cultivate  the  soil.  Cotton  is  yet  the  main 
crop  of  the  county,  the  yield  being  not  far  from  One  Million  Dollars  in 
Value  annually. 

As  St.  Clair  County  is  the  “Mother”  of  Talladega,  it  will  he  proper 
to  sketch  the  members  of  the  Legislature  who  were  serving  when  the 
latter  County  was  christened.  David  Conner  sat  at  the  State  Senate,  and 
Green  T.  McAfee  and  C.  C.  P.  Farrar  represented  the  “Lower  House” 
in  1831-1832,  as  the  delegation  from  St.  Clair  County.  Conner  was  of 
Irish  Descent,  and  was  elected  Senator  from  St.  Clair  nine  times.  He 
was  above  medium  height,  fair  complexion,  and  was  full  of  Hibernian 
humor.  A keen  trader,  he  was  a good  judge  of  men,  in  every  way  suited 
to  gain  the  affections  of  the  rough  mountaineer  voters  of  St.  Clair.  After 
the  County  of  Talladega  was  formed  Conner  removed  to  this  county,  as 
did  McAfee,  and  Conner  lived  for  a long  time  just  north  of  Choceoloeeo 
Creek,  near  the  Ragland  place,  and  conducted  a store  there,  remaining 
to  the  last  one  of  the  leading  citiens  of  his  time. 

Green  Taliaferro  McAfee  came  to.  Alabama  from  North  Carolina 
when  he  was  21  years  of  age,  and  married  Charlsie  Ann  Hall,  who  was 
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a ward  of  Gen.  Garrett  of  Cherokee,  over  the  objection  of  Gen.  Garrett, 
and  after  a serious  difference  with  that  aristocratic  personage  on  this 
subject,  on  March  13,  1828,  in  St.  Clair  County,  eloping  with  his 
chosen  bride.  Of  this  marriage  only  one  child  survived  years  of  maturity, 
Mary  Eliza  Emma,  who  became  the  wife  of  Dr.  J.  H.  Vandiver,  of  Tal- 
ladega, the  other  child,  Augustus  Wellington  dying  during  the  Mexican 
War,  while  a volunteer,  at  Matamoras.  McAfee  removed  to  Talladega 
and  was  the  first  County  judge,  which  office  he  filled  for  ten  years.  He 
was  tall,  with  Roman  nose  and  bore  a striking  resemblance  to  George 
Washington.  His  manners  were  those  of  Chesterfield,  and  he  never  laid 
aside  his  austere  and  dignified  manner,  f le  was  sensative  as  to  the  size 
of  his  large  nose,  and  any  reference  to  that  organ  was  likely  to  breed  a 
fight.  Judge  McAfee  married  the  second  time,  nine  years  after  the  death 
of  his  first  wife,  leading  to  the  altar  Miss  Elizabeth  L.  Scales.  Capt.  N. 
S.  McAfee,  a leading  lawyer  of  the  Talladega  bar,  was  one  of  the  chil- 
dren by  this  marriage.  In  his  later  years  Judge  McAfee  represented  the 
County  in  the  State  Senate  in  1868-1870.  He  was  a lawyer,  and  success- 
ful merchant,  an  ardent  member  of  the  Baptist  Church,  and  a man  of 
large  affairs.  His  death  occurred  in  Talladega,  July  4th,  1884,  in  his 
eightieth  year.  In  politics  he  was  conservative,  aligning  himself  with  the 
Whigs,  opposing  Secession  until  the  State  went  out  of  the  Union,  and 
from  that  time  on  doing  everything  in  his  power  for  the  success  of  the 
South.  I Ie  was  a courtly  gentleman  of  the  Old  School  who  was  a blessing 
as  well  as  an  inspiration  to  the  people  of  his  time.  Judge  McAfee  intro- 
duced and  passed  a bill  creating  Talladega  County. 

The  politics  of  that  time  is  but  little  understood  at  this  day.  Whig 
and  Democrat  were  the  names  bestowed  upon  each  other  by  the  con- 
tending factions,  each  adherent  hating,  or  pretending  to  hate,  the  other 
emphatically.  These  two  great  parties  divided  then,  as  now,  more  on 
the  question  of  spoils,  and  the  division  thereof,  than  on  any  real  differ- 
ence. After  all,  the  real  issue  in  the  politics  of  all  nations  is  a fight  on 
the  part  of  the  outs  to  get  in,  and  a struggle  on  the  part  of  the  ins  to  stay 
there.  The  matter  over  which  our  ruffleshirted  forefathers  mounted  the 
heavens,  fought  duels,  and  spouted  from  the  stump  in  State  Politics  was 
the  Banks  of  the  State.  All  purchases  for  land  originally  had  to  be  paid 
for  in  gold  or  silver,  which  was  heavy  and  inconvenient,  therefore  a 
hank  was  located  first  at  Cahaba,  and  afterwards  removed  to  Tuscaloosa, 
branch  banks  being  established  later  in  Montgomery,  Mobile,  Decatur 
and  Huntsville.  The  Legislature,  each  year,  elected  a President  and 
twelve  directors  for  each  of  these  banks.  The  Politician  soon  found  out 
that  it  was  an  easy  snap  for  a Director  in  one  of  these  Banks  to  get  all 
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the  money  he  needed,  therefore  there  was  a mad  rush  to  be  elected  a 
Director  ’ .Any  jovial  mixer  who  could  jolly  a Legislature  had  a chance, 
so  that  in  1823  half  the  hotel-keepers  in  Tuscaloosa  were  Bank  Directors. 
When  a Politician  was  denied  a loa  nat  one  Bnak  he  straightway  went 
to  another.  A member  from  Montgomery  borrowed  Twenty-Four  Thou- 
sand Dollars  on  his  note  endorsed  by  John  Moonshine,  and  Adam  Sun- 
shine, and  when  the  note  fell  due  the  Bank  found  that  the  endorse- 
ment was  all  moonshine.  The  result  of  this  was  that  the  Banks  were 
soon  drained  by  the  Boss  Politicians  of  both  parties,  so  that  Bank  re- 
form became  an  issue.  In  1840  it  was  developed  that  the  Banks  had 
loaned  more  money  to  the  members  of  the  Legislature  than  to  all  the 
rest  of  the  people  of  the  State.  Joshua  L.  Martin,  in  1845  was  elected 
Governor  on  a platform  of  State  Bank  reform,  and  after  six  years  of 
effort  the  Banks  were  closed,  the  affairs  of  each  of  them  wound  up,  and 
this  avenue  of  graft  forever  closed  to  our  pious  fore-fathers. 

Lewis  C.  Sims,  in  1834  and  1835  represented  Talladega  County  in 
the  Legislature,  being  the  first  member  to  sit  as  a legislator.  Francis  Mit- 
chell and  Gen.  W.  B.  McClellan  were  the  Representatives  during  the 
next  two  years. 

General  McClellan  moved  from  Morgan  County  to  Talladega.  Fie 
was  for  ten  years  Engrossing  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
in  1838  was  State  Senator  from  this  District,  then  composed  of  Tallade- 
ga, Calhoun  and  Randolph.  He  was  elected  Brigadier  Genl.  of  Militia. 
He  dispensed  a large  hospitality  in  his  beautiful  home  four  miles  north 
of  Talladega,  and  died  full  of  honors. 

The  year  1839  was  long  remembered  as  the  drought.  No  rain  fell 
from  the  1st  of  August  until  the  latter  part  of  the  following  January. 
Steamboats  ceased  running  on  the  Alabama  River.  Mobile  was  visited 
with  yellow  fever  and  incendiary  fires  during  this  year,  and  so  appalling 
was  the  condition  of  Mobile  that  the  Governor  in  his  annual  message 
brought  the  subject  to  the  attention  of  the  legislature.  Felix  G.  Mc- 
Connell was  the  State  Senator  this  year.  Born  in  Tennessee,  McConnell 
came  to  Talladega,  as  a lawyer  in  1834  and  was  clerk  of  County  Court 
for  a number  of  years.  In  1838  he  was  the  Democratic  candidate  for 
Congress  from  this  District,  and  defeated  his  Whig  competitor,  William 
P.  Chilton,  Esq.  In  1845  he  was  reelected  as  an  Independent  candidate 
over  Samuel  F.  Rice,  Esq.  the  Democratic  nominee.  While  in  Congress 
McConnell  offered  a resolution  to  annex  Ireland  to  the  LJnited  States, 
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which,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  declared  out  of  order,  evidently  look- 
ing on  it  as  a joke,  but  it  seems  to  us  that  McConnell’s  proposition  was 
no  more  of  a joke  than  Seward’s  diplomacy  in  acquiring  Alaska  from 
the  Russian  government.  McConnell  died  in  Washington  in  1846. 

William  P.  Chilton  and  William  McPherson  were  the  Representa- 
tives in  the  Legislature  in  1839  while  McConnell  was  a member  of  the 
State  Senate. 

Kentucky  produced  Chilton,  his  brother  Thomas  Chilton  represent- 
ing a Kentucky  District  in  Congress  in  1827.  William  P.  Chilton  was  a 
member  of  the  Talladega  Bar  in  1834.  He  married  Miss  Mary  Morgan 
of  Athens,  Tenn.,  a sister  of  Gen.  John  T.  Morgan.  In  1840  he  actively 
supported  Llarrison  for  President,  and  as  a Whig  speaker  he  was  elo- 
quent, logical  and  abounding  in  humor.  In  1848  Mr.  Chilton  was 
elected  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Alabama,  and,  on  the  resigna- 
tion of  Judge  Collier  he  succeeded  to  the  rank  of  Chief  Justice.  He 
removed  from  Talladega  to  Macon  County,  and  in  1859  represented 
Macon  County  in  the  Legislature.  He  served  as  a member  of  the  Con- 
federate Congress,  and  was  Grand  Master  and  High  Priest  of  the  Ma- 
sons. He  died  in  Montgomery  in  1871.  He  was  distinguished  for  honor 
and  kindness,  and  as  the  friend  of  the  young  man.  Unusual  honors 
were  paid  him  at  his  death  by  the  Legislature,  the  Bar  and  the  Masons. 

William  McPherson  was  one  of  the  pioneer  settlers  of  the  County, 
locating  at  Fayetteville,  where  he  spent  an  unusually  long  life  of  use- 
fulness as  a merchant  and  planter.  He  reared  a large  family  of  descend- 
ents  who  have  reflected  honor  on  his  name.  Kind  hearted  and  affable, 
honest  and  religious,  it  was  a pleasure  to  know  him,  and  to  listen  to  his 
recollections  of  the  early  days  in  this  new  land.  He  died  full  of  years 
and  respected  by  all  at  his  home  in  Fayetteville,  this  County. 

William  McPherson  was  a clerk  in  a store  in  New  York  City,  the 
State  of  his  birth,  until  1819.  He  saved  $600.00  which  he  invested  in 
goods,  shipped  them  to  Mobile,  rented  a store,  and  the  next  evening  after 
his  arrival  the  goods  and  store  were  burned.  Mr.  Levins,  of  Mobile, 
loaned  him  some  money  and  he  began  business  at  Vernon,  Ala.,  where 
he  accumulated  a large  property.  He  moved  to  Fayetteville  in  1835, 
where  at  one  time  he  owned  ten  thousand  acres  of  land.  In  1831  he 
married  Miss  Martha  Mimms  of  Georgia,  and  on  her  death  he  married 
Miss  Susan  Speak  of  Tennessee,  who  taught  the  first  Methodist  Sunday 
School  in  the  Southern  end  of  the  County.  McPherson  saw  Fulton’s 
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steamboat,  the  Clermont,  ascend  the  Hudson  River  and  was  present  at 
the  funeral  of  Alexander  Hamilton.  He  was  born  in  1785,  and  died 
June  24th,  1891,  at  the  remarkable  age  of  106. 

Lewis  C.  Sims  was  a farmer  who  lived  on  the  road  leading  from 
Wilson  s Ferry,  via  Sulphur  Springs  to  Mardisville,  and  was  overseer 
for  that  portion  of  the  road  between  George  Hill’s  and  the  Mountain. 
His  name  appears  on  the  early  Mortgage  and  Deed  records  as  security 
for  the  debts  of  several  voters,  from  which  circumstances  it  will  be  dis- 
covered that  the  Pioneer  Talladega  voters  knew  how  to  bleed  a candidate 
equally  as  well  as  those  who  are  now  here. 

Francis  Mitchell  was  a member  of  the  Commissioners  Court  of  this 
County  for  seven  or  eight  years,  from  1835  to  1842,  his  name  being 
signed  to  the  minutes  in  regular  session.  His  votes  on  the  various  matters 
before  him  show  that  he  had  a well  balanced  conservative  mind.  It  is 
not  known  whether  all  of  his  children  remain  citizens  of  the  County. 

The  County  Treasury  of  Talladega  was  not  very  full  during  this 
time,  as  for  two  years  there  was  no  State  tax  to  be  collected,  owing  to 
the  fact  that  the  State  Banks  were  getting  on  so  swimmingly  that  the 
Banks  paid  the  State’s  expenses.  Micajah  B.  Casey  was  tax  collector  in 
1836,  but  he  failed  to  pay  over  the  money  in  his  possession  after  being 
notified  so  to  do,  so  the  Commissioners  Court  renders  a judgement  against 
him  and  his  securities,  who  were  David  Griffin  and  Daniel  C.  Conner 
—Afterward  the  County  Judge  notes  on  the  docket:  “Said  Casey  paid  off 
the  Judgement  except  the  cost.” 

The  County  Treasurer  carried  the  Treasurers  office  under  their  hats, 
along  with  the  County’s  funds  in  their  trousers  pockets,  so  that  when 
it  was  necessary  to  pay  a claim  the  Treasurer  ran  his  hand  into  his  pocket, 
and  produced  the  cash,  if  he  had  it.  The  remoteness  of  vaults  and  Banks 
was  the  cause  of  this  State  of  affairs. 

The  Legislature  for  the  year  1839  attended  to  much  important 
business.  Chancery  Courts  were  established,  a penitentiary  system  was 
adopted,  and  Wetumpka  selected  as  the  site  for  the  prison.  The  long  dis- 
pute between  Alabama  and  Georgia  about  the  boundary  line  was  settled 
by  a joint  commission  of  the  two  states,  the  Alabama  members  being 
William  B.  Martin,  of  Benton,  (Calhoun  County),  Alexander  Bowie,  of 
Talladega,  and  John  M.  Moore,  of  Barbour. 
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Chancellor  Alexander  Bowie  came  to  Talladega  in  1835  from  Ab- 
beville, S.  C.,  where  he  occupied  a distinguished  position  as  member 
of  the  Legislature,  and  a leading  lawyer.  In  1839  he  was  elected  over 
E.  W.  Peck  as  Chancellor  of  this  Division,  a place  he  filled  for  six  years 
with  uncommon  ability.  Mr.  Bowie  married  Miss  Susan  Barnett.  He  was 
a trustee  of  the  State  University.  Rather  small  in  stature,  smooth  shaven 
and  pleasant-mannered  he  readily  made  friends.  His  home  was  at  the 
east  end  of  North  Street  in  the  City  of  Talladega.  He  died  in  1865. 
Capt.  A.  W.  Bowie  was  his  son.  Few  excelled  Chancellor  Bowie  in  con- 
versational powers  and  legal  ability,  and  none  in  integrity  of  character. 

The  University  of  Alabama,  for  some  unknown  reason,  was  not  well 
patronized  by  the  people  of  Talladega  County.  No  Talladega  boy  was  a 
student  of  that  Institution  until  nineteen  years  after  it  was  founded,  and 
from  1844  to  1860  only  seven  youths  of  the  County  were  graduated 
from  the  State  University.  William  C.  Hill  graduated  in  1844,  with  the 
degree  of  L.  L.  B.  Richard  W.  Rawdon  graduated  in  the  same  year  as 
did  James  Welch.  In  1847  Rev.  P.  E.  Collins  graduated  there.  John  W. 
Bishop,  Taul  Bradford  and  William  S.  Jeffries  graduated  in  1854.  Dur- 
ing some  portion  of  this  time  Talladega  enjoyed  most  excellent  educa- 
tional advantages  in  the  Masonic  Institute,  Baptist  College,  Presbyterian 
Institute,  Prof.  Samuels  Forrest  Hill  Academy,  Prof.  Thos.  A.  Cooks 
Episcopal  School,  and  a number  of  high  grade  private  schools,  and  it  may 
be  for  this  reason  her  boys  did  not  attend  the  University.  The  Forrest 
Hill  Institution  and  the  Presbyterian  School  educated  females  only,  a 
Northern  man,  named  Hoyt  conducting  the  latter  for  a long  time.  Wil- 
liam F.  Perry,  the  first  State  Superintendent  of  Education,  taught  a 
boy’s  school  here  for  years.  Perry  married  a daughter  of  George  P.  Brown, 
Esq,  one  of  the  talented  members  of  the  Talladega  Bar.  The  mother  of 
M iss  Brown  was  a daughter  of  Thos.  Chilton,  a lawyer,  a member  of 
Congress  and  a minister  of  the  Gospel,  a combination  hard  to  beat. 


The  citizens  of  Talladega  County  who  have  been  Trustees  of  the 
State  University  up  to  the  close  of  the  Civil  War  are  as  follows:  1829, 
Sami.  W.  Mardis;  1832,  Jeab  Lawler;  1836,  George  Hill;  1848,  William 
P.  Chilton;  1848,  Alexander  Bowie;  1855,  Sami.  F.  Rice;  1856,  George 
W.  Stone;  1866,  George  S.  Walden  and  Lewis  E.  Parsons,  who  was  the 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  by  virtue  of  being  Governor  of  the 
State  in  1865.  During  the  administration  of  the  first  President  of  the 
State  University,  The  Rev.  Alva  Woods,  D.  D.  the  students  of  the  Insti 
tution  kept  up  such  a “Rough  House”  that  in  1837  the  entire  Senior 
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class,  and  half  the  students,  were  suspended  or  dismissed,  and  every 
member  of  the  faculty  except  Prof.  Brumby  resigned,  and  in  December 
of  that  year  Dr.  Alva  Woods  delivered  his  valedictory,  and  emigrated  to 
Rhode  Island.  The  next  year  Dr.  Basil  Manly  took  charge  of  the  Institu- 
tion, with  only  38  pupils  on  the  rolls. 

For  many  years  our  citizens  considered  that  it  was  necessary  to  select 
a Minister  to  conduct  a school,  ignoring  the  fact  that  it  is  a proverb  that 
preachers  sons  are  not  models  of  propriety. 

CHAPTER  XVI. 

For  thirty-seven  years  Whig  and  Democrat  had  battled  for  the  pres- 
idency, with  victory  perching  on  the  banner  of  the  Democrats.  Indeed 
it  seemed  to  the  wind-broken  Whigs  that  victory  had  really  gone  to  roost 
on  the  oriflammes  of  the  great  unwashed.  But  in  1840  the  Whigs  passed 
the  word,  “Once  more  to  the  breach,  dear  friends,  once  more,”  and  pre- 
pared for  a mighty  attack  all  along  the  line  against  the  adherents  of  the 
great  Jackson,  who  had  laid  down  the  sceptre.  Van  Buren  had  dawdled 
through  a commonplace  incumbency  of  the  presidency  as  a Democrat, 
but  the  fat-faced  New  Yorker  had  allowed  a financial  panic  to  add  op- 
probrium to  the  popular  estimate  of  the  imbecility  of  his  government.  So 
the  Whigs  sounded  the  slogan  and  began  to  get  busy  with  literature. 

They  put  out  General  Harrison  as  their  candidate  and  the  Whigs 
of  Talladega  who  were  engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits  advertised  that 
they  would  pay  six  dollars  a barrel  for  flour  if  Harrison  was  elected  and 
but  three  dollars  if  Van  Buren  should  be  re-elected.  The  Whigs  won  and 
the  democrats  went  out  of  power  after  a reign  of  thirty-six  uninterrupted 
years.  Doubtless  it  was  hard  on  Talladega  Democrats,  who  had  partaken 
of  political  pav_  for  one  third  of  a century,  to  turn  loose  and  stand  by 
while  their  hated  Whig  opponents  handed  out  the  pie,  but  such  is  fre- 
quently the  fate  of  the  politician,  and  misfortune  of  so  grievous  a situa- 
tion is  that  nobody  has  the  least  sympathy  for  the  man  who  has  been 
turned  out. 

Our  legislature  met  before  the  presidential  election,  the  members 
from  Talladega  county  being  Felix  G.  McConnell,  senator,  and  George 
Hill  and  Samuel  F.  Rice,  representatives.  There  was  a hard  fight  to 
postpone  the  election  of  a United  States  senator  until  after  the  presi- 
dential election,  but  the  Democrats,  being  in  the  majority  in  the  legisla- 
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ture,  voted  it  down  and  elected  William  R.  King,  Democrat,  over  John 
Gayle,  Whig,  by  a vote  of  72  to  55,  all  the  Talladega  delegations  voting 
for  King. 

The  Whigs  were  in  a numerical  minority  in  Alabama,  but  there 
were  two  or  three  congressional  districts  where  each  district,  voting  as  a 
district,  could  elect  a Whig  congressman.  But  the  Democratic  legislature 
of  1840  spoiled  this  little  Whig  satisfaction  by  providing  for  the  election 
of  congressmen  by  vote  of  the  whole  state.  This  law  was  repealed  a year 
later,  but  not  until  William  H.  Payne,  Reuben  Chapman,  Dixon  H. 
Lewis,  Ben  G.  Shields  and  George  S.  Houston,  all  Democrats,  were 
elected  to  congress. 

In  1842  McConnell  still  remained  in  the  state  senate,  Messrs.  John 
W.  Bishop  and  A.  R.  Barclay  being  in  the  house.  The  legislature  by  vote 
elected  the  circuit  judges,  Shortridge  being  elected  over  George  W. 
Stone  in  this  circuit. 

In  1843  John  W.  Bishop  went  to  the  senate  of  Alabama,  while  John 
Hill  and  Thomas  D.  Clarke  were  representatives.  In  1844  John  W. 
Bishop  was  yet  a senator  and  Franklin  W.  Bowdon  were  representatives. 
John  W.  Bishop  was  a graduate  of  the  state  university,  a member  of  the 
Methodist  church,  a man  of  great  simplicity  and  piety.  He  filled  the  of- 
fice of  solicitor  and  judge  of  the  city  court.  He  married  Miss  Montgom- 
ery. He  was  a lawyer  of  fine  ability  and  unblemished  reputation. 

Franklin  W.  Bowdon  was  also  educated  at  the  University  of  Ala- 
bama. On  the  death  of  General  McConnell  in  Washington  in  1846,  Mr. 
Bowdon  beat  Thomas  A.  Walker  of  Calhoun  for  the  vacancy.  In  1847 
Bowdon  was  re-elected  over  General  J.  T.  Bradford,  his  Whig  opponent, 
and  in  1849  he  defeated  Samuel  F.  Rice,  Esq.  Bowdon  removed  to  Texas 
in  1856  and  was  on  the  electoral  ticket  in  that  state  for  Buchanan  and 
Breckenridge  when  he  died.  He  was  a star  in  debate,  almost  invincible 
on  the  stump  and  a genial  friend.  Stories  of  his  eloquence  still  remain 
fresh  in  the  mountains. 

The  first  time  a Democrat  was  ever  defeated  for  a state  office  in 
Alabama  was  in  1845.  Governor  Fitzpatrick’s  term  expired  this  year  and 
the  friends  of  Col.  Nathaniel  Terry  called  a convention  to  meet  in  May. 
It  was  slimly  attended,  notwithstanding  which  they  nominated  Terry  for 
governor.  Chancellor  Joshua  L.  Martin  was  brought  out  against  him, 
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and  many  Democrats  and  all  the  Whigs  voted  for  Martin,  beating  Terry 
by  5,000  votes.  James  C.  L.  Huey  was  the  state  senator  this  year  and 
Franklin  W.  Bowdon,  John  Hill  and  Henry  B.  Turner,  Jr.,  were  rep- 
resentatives. George  W.  Stone  was  the  circuit  judge,  Thomas  Grey  Gar- 
rett the  circuit  solicitor. 

Henry  Clay,  candidate  for  president,  visited  Alabama  the  year 
previous,  in  1844,  spending  several  days  in  Mobile  as  the  guest  of  Dr. 
Levert  and  George  C.  Henry.  His  speeches  were  published  in  the  Ad- 
vertiser, a Whig  paper  then  edited  by  C.  C.  Langdon,  Esq.,  and  this 
gave  the  Whigs  of  the  state  quite  a boom  for  Clay.  In  June,  1844,  the 
Democrats  held  their  convention,  when  the  first  telegraph  dispatch  ever 
sent  over  a wire  in  the  United  States,  announcing  the  nomination  of 
Polk  for  the  presidency,  was  sent  from  Baltimore  to  Washington  forty 
miles. 


We  heard  the  news  of  the  election  of  Polk  just  three  weeks  after  it 
had  occurred— the  vote  standing  170  electors  for  Polk  to  105  for  Clay. 
It  is  said  that  many  of  the  Whigs  wept,  and  even  some  of  the  strong  men 
were  taken  ill  and  kept  their  rooms  for  some  time  under  medical  treat- 
ment. 

War  with  Mexico  began  to  be  talked  about,  the  restless  and  ad- 
venturous spirits  of  the  country  favoring  it  to  a man.  Texas  was  an  inde- 
pendent republic  and  for  some  years  had  been  petitioning  the  United 
States  for  a place  as  a state  in  our  republic.  At  this  time  the  population 
of  Texas  had  increased  to  200,000,  and  there  was  no  good  reason  why 
she  should  not  be  admitted,  the  obvious  ones  against  it  being,  first,  that 
it  would  make  Mexico  mad;  second,  a fear  on  the  part  of  our  Northern 
brethren  that  it  would  extend  slavery  and  increase  the  influence  and 
power  of  the  slave  states. 

Mexico  didn’t  want  us  to  crowd  her.  She  claimed  the  Neuces  river 
as  the  dividing  line,  while  Texas  insisted  on  the  Rio  Grande.  Congress 
passed  the  Annexation  bill  March  1,  1845,  the  Republic  of  Texas  ap- 
proved it  July  4,  1845,  and  immediately  Gen.  Zachary  Taylor  marched 
from  Louisiana  to  occupy  Texas  and  protect  her  borders.  May  8,  1846 
the  first  battle— the  first,  indecisive  battle  of  Palo  Alto— was  fought  and 
the  war  was  on  in  earnest;  a war  which  was  far  reaching  in  its  results. 
By  it  we  obtained  an  empire,  New  Mexico  and  California,  but  we  paid 
for  it  in  blood  and  tears  more  than  the  value  of  a dozen  empires,  for  it 
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was  the  opening  of  the  political  Pandoras  box  from  which  came  after- 
wards the  sectional  strife  which  led  to  the  disruption  of  the  union  and 
the  Civil  War. 

There  were  no  state  elections  in  1846  for  the  first  time  since  1819, 
since  which  time  elections  had  been  held  annually.  The  old  capitol  at 
Tuscaloosa  was  still  occupied  by  the  executive  and  state  officers  waiting 
for  the  completion  of  the  new  building  at  Montgomery.  Everywhere  men 
were  volunteering  to  go  to  the  Mexican  war.  It  was  regarded  as  a frolic 
and  Mexicans  were  spoken  of  as  cowardly.  Recruiting  officers  spoke 
glowingly  of  the  beauty  of  the  Mexican  girls,  the  chances  for  plunder, 
the  loveliness  of  the  scenery,  and  pictured  the  soldiers  life  as  one  long 
picnic.  Scores  enlisted  from  Talladega  County.  The  Shellys,  McCann, 
Hugh  Rhea,  Dominick  Frio,  Wellington  McAfee,  Fred  Phillips,  A.  W. 
Bowie,  Andrew  Cunningham,  John  Rice,  William  Coker,  John  Hen- 
drick, William  Hays  and  many  others  were  among  the  soldiers.  Three 
entire  companies  went  from  Talladega  county  to  the  Mexican  war. 

John  H.  Townsend  represented  Talladega  county  in  the  state  senate 
this  year  and  John  J.  Woodward,  Allen  Gibson  and  Jabez  L.  M.  Curry 
were  the  representatives  in  the  lower  house. 

An  order  of  the  Commissioner  s court  in  the  first  minute  book  of 
that  court  sets  apart  the  third  Monday  in  May  to  ascertain  what  amount 
the  commissioners  of  the  public  buildings  have  paid  for  the  building  of 
the  courthouse,  the  date  being  the  third  Monday  in  May,  1840.  G.  T. 
McAfee,  judge,  and  Archibald  Critz,  Daniel  Welch,  Francis  Mitchell 
and  John  Bass,  commissioners,  sign  this  order. 

At  the  February  term,  1841,  there  occurs  the  following  unique 
order;  “Two  vacancies  have  occurred  in  the  board  of  commissioners,  one 
by  the  RUNAWAY  of  Francis  Mitchell,  Esq,  and  the  latter  by  the  de- 
cease of  Daniel  Welch,  Esq;  therefore  the  court  proceeded  to  elect  John 
M.  Townsend  in  lieu  of  Francis  Mitchell  and  Charles  Cottingham  in 
lieu  of  Daniel  Welch  as  commissioners  of  roads  and  revenue.”  On 
December  6,  1841,  the  court  again  “filled  the  vacancy  of  Francis  Mit- 
chell, removed  by  the  election  of  James  Hancock;  for  some  reason  Cot- 
tingham did  not  serve. 

On  this  date,  December  6,  1841,  it  is  ordered  that  the  commission- 
ers of  public  buildings  lay  before  the  court  at  the  February  term  next  a 
full  and  complete  transcript  of  their  contract  and  proceedings  with  J.  D. 
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Shelley  and  other  contractors  for  the  building  of  the  court-house  and  all 
evidence  in  relation  to  payments  and  his  (Shelley’s)  warrants.  All  of 
which  goes  to  show  that  the  courthouse  was  finished  in  1840  and  that 
Jacob  D.  Shelley  was  the  contractor. 

Road  working  was  shirked  in  those  far  distant  days  with  the  same 
degree  of  pertinacity  and  enthusiasm  as  in  this  enlightened  age,  and 
then,  as  now,  an  average  citizen  would  spend  ten  dollars  to  keep  from 
doing  two  dollars  worth  of  road  labor.  On  February  6,  1841,  there  is  a 
high-sounding  minute  entry  in  the  Commissioner  s court  book  which 
reads  like  the  proclamation  of  the  outbreak  of  a Spanish  revolution,  but 
when  boiled  down  it  is  nothing  more  than  a legal  dodge  to  keep  from 
working  a road.  Here  is  the  pronunciamento:  “The  State  of  Alabama, 
Talladega  County,— I,  Green  T.  McAfee,  Judge  of  the  County  court 
for  Talladega  county,  have  this  day  received  the  certificate  of  Brigadier- 
General  William  B.  McClellan  that  Henry  L.  Brown,  brigade  quarter- 
master, has  equipped  himself  according  to  law,  which,  according  to 
Revised  Military  Code  of  Alabama,  exempts  him  (H.L.B.)  from  working 
on  the  roads.  It  is  therefore  ordered  that  William  Blythe  be,  and  he  is, 
thereby  appointed  overseer  of  the  road  leading  from  Talladega  to  Mc- 
Donalds, to  the  sixth  mile  post,  in  lieu  of  Henry  L.  Brown,  exempt  on 
account  of  being  a qualified  officer  of  the  military  force  of  Alabama,” 
etc,  etc. 

When  it  is  considered  that  the  gold  braid,  tinsel,  brass  buttons, 
epaulettes  and  other  military  equipments  of  a militia  brigade  officer  in 
the  early  days  cost  a small  farm  and  that  our  horny-handed  pioneers 
looked  like  a cross  between  an  aurora  brealis  and  a Christmas  tree  when 
in  full  regimental  dress  of  a brigade  quartermaster,  it  will  be  seen  to 
what  extreme  lengths  Gen.  Henry  L.  Brown  went  to  keep  from  shoveling 
dirt  on  the  highway  as  a roadhand. 

The  last  order  made  by  Judge  McAfee  as  county  judge  was  one 
appointing  David  A.  Griffin  a member  of  the  Commissioner’s  court  in 
lieu  of  John  Hall,  “who  refuses  to  serve,”  this  was  on  the  27th  day  of 
November,  1843.  The  following  January,  1844,  Hon.  W.  W.  Rice  as- 
sumed the  chair  and  functions  of  the  county  judge. 

About  this  time  the  Commissioners’  court  began  to  realize  the 
necessity  for  building  bridges  over  the  streams.  In  March,  1843,  $100 
was  voted  to  erect  a bridge  across  Hatchett  creek;  in  February,  1844, 
$100  was  voted  to  erect  a bridge  across  Talladega  creek  on  the  Talladega 
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and  Sylacauga  road,  and  $50  for  a bridge  across  Choccolocco  at  Davis’; 
•in  March,  1844,  $50  was  appropriated  to  build  a bridge  across  the  stream 
called  Choccolocco  on  the  road  leading  by  Robert  Jemison’s  to  Owen’s 
Springs  Camp  Ground;  in  August,  1844,  $50  was  set  aside  for  a bridge 
across  Choccolocco  on  the  Mackintosh  road  and  the  same  amount  for  a 
bridge  over  the  same  stream  on  the  road  leading  from  Talladega  to  Ab- 
ney’s old  ferry;  later,  in  February,  1845,  John  Long  petitions  for  leave 
to  establish  a toll  bridge  over  Talladega  creek  on  the  “road  leading  from 
Wetumpka  via  Sockapatoy  to  the  up-country;”  Mordecai  Chandler  asked 
the  court  also  for  a toll  bridge  on  the  same  road  across  Hatchett  creek, 
and  Archibald  Barclay  requests  leave  to  put  a ferry  across  Coosa  river 
on  the  road  leading  from  Talladega  to  Coosa  valley,  10  or  15  miles  above 
Kymulga  Ferry,  at  Tobe  Kelly’s  reservation  known  as  Claunches  Old 
Ferry;  all  of  which  applications  the  court  grants. 

It  is  quite  fashionable  for  the  politician  to  howl  on  the  stump  over 
the  enormous  burden  of  taxation  and  to  hurl  invective  at  the  state  gov- 
ernment for  piling  such  loads  on  the  dear  peoples  backs,  but  the  fact 
is  that  the  taxes  of  today  are  light  as  compared  with  the  olden  time.  Here 
is  an  extract,  from  the  minutes  of  Commissioners’  court,  February  5, 
1846:  “It  appearing  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  court  that  the  following 
named  persons  have  been  overtaxed  in  said  county  in  the  year  1845,  to- 
wit:  John  Taylor  in  the  sum  of  $1.20;  John  J.  Allen,  80  cents:  John 
Goodgame,  $2.60;  Martha  Wilson,  26  cents;  Z.  A.  Edwards,  $6.87;  Miles 
M.  Williamson,  90  cents;  Hence  Hendricks,  $2.65;  Daniel  McDairmid, 
20V2  cents;  J.  A.  Campbell,  3214  cents;  David  Dover,  3214  cents;  G.  W. 
Jones,  illegally  taxed,  $6.84;  Johnson  M.  Houston,  3214  cents,  Daniel 
Dulaney,  $6.50;  which  several  sums  are  hereby  remitted  to  the  persons 
above  named,  amounting  to  the  sum  of  $30.  It  is  hereby  ordered  by  the 
court  that  Daniel  Smith,  tax  collector,  be  and  he  is  hereby  relieved  from 
paying  over  to  the  state  the  sum  of  TWENTY-ONE  DOLLARS,  the 
amount  of  the  State  Tax  on  the  above  sum  of  THIRTY  DOLLARS, 
and  is  relieved  from  paying  over  the  sum  of  NINE  DOLLARS  to  the 
county  treasury  as  the  county  tax  on  said  sum  of  THIRTY  DOLLARS.” 

The  members  of  congress  who  have  served  in  the  national  body 
from  Talladega  county  are:  Samuel  W.  Mardis  (1831)  who  became  a 
member  of  the  Twenty-second  congress,  was  first;  the  present  village  of 
Mardisville  was  named  in  his  honor;  he  was  a lawyer,  a Methodist,  a 
man  of  pleasing,  winning  manners;  his  tombstone  was  one  of  the  first 
erected  in  the  Talladega  cemetery;  he  died  in  Mardisville  November  14, 
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1836.  Joab  Lawler  was  the  next  representative,  being  sworn  in  as  a 
member  of  the  Twenty-fourth  congress,  1835-37;  he  was  an  ardent  Bap- 
tist and  an  officer  of  the  First  Baptist  church  of  Talladega;  he  died  in 
Washington  City  in  1838  and  Gen.  George  W.  Crabb  was  elected  to 
serve  out  the  unexpired  term.  Felix  G.  McConnell,  Franklin  W.  Bow- 
don,  Alexander  White  and  Jabez  L.  M.  Curry  represented  this  county  in 
congress  up  to  and  including  the  years  1845  and  1861.  This  county  has 
never  had  a United  States  Senator.  Gov.  Lewis  E.  Parsons  was  elected 
senator  in  1865,  but  be  was  not  admitted  to  a seat.  Joab  Lawler  was  a 
Baptist  preacher  and  was  the  father  of  Hon.  Levi  W.  Lawler.  Felix  G. 
McConnell  died  in  Washington  in  1846.  Bowdon  died  in  Texas  in  1856. 
Alexander  White  removed  to  Texas  after  the  war  and  died  at  Dallas  at 
an  advanced  age.  Jabez  L.  M.  Curry  is  probably  the  only  Talladegan 
who  has  won  a coveted  place  in  the  Flail  of  Fame.  In  none  of  the 
volumes  of  Alabama  history  prior  to  1890  is  there  any  mention  in  detail 
or  biographical  sketch  of  him,  nor  is  there  any  monument  or  memorial 
of  him  in  Talladega  County.  He  was  a Georgian  by  birth,  but  came  to 
this  county  when  he  was  a small  lad.  Late  in  life  he  became  a Baptist 
preacher.  Fie  was  a power  on  the  stump.  Memories  of  the  debate  during 
the  war  between  M.  H.  Cruikshank  and  Curry,  when  each  was  an 
aspirant  for  a seat  in  the  Confederate  congress,  linger  in  the  minds  of 
the  older  people  yet.  Cruikshank  represented  the  Conservative  or  Union 
sentiment;  Curry  was  an  exponent  of  the  Secession  idea.  Later  in  life 
Curry  was  selected  as  one  of  the  trustees  of  the  Peabody  fund.  Flis  de- 
clining years  were  spent  in  Virginia.  No  citizen  of  Talladega  ever  served 
longer  or  more  honorably  in  public  life  than  Jabez  L.  M.  Curry. 

CHAPTER  XVII 

In  a new  country  roads  are  not  needed  except  as  population  in- 
creases, nor  are  bridges  necessary.  In  the  early  years  of  eighteen  hundred 
pack  horses  were  the  common  carriers,  the  bearers  of  household  goods 
and  supplies.  The  narrow  trail  was  good  enough  for  these  wiry  ponies; 
the  rivers,  if  not  fordable,  could  be  easily  swam.  Three  trails  of  Indians 
were  notable  in  this  county  at  its  beginning:  the  McIntosh  trail,  the 
Socopatoy  trail,  and  the  Natchez,  or  Kymulga,  trail.  Highways  have  been 
laid  out  on  each  one  ol  these  lines  since  the  advent  of  civilization. 

Up  to  the  year  1835  there  was  not  a bridge  across  any  stream  in  the 
county,  although  there  were  sixteen  creeks  which  at  that  time  could  not 
be  forded.  The  people  along  the  banks  of  the  Choccolocco  took  up  a col- 
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lection  and  bridged  that  stream  that  year,  and  the  Commissioners’  court 
permitted  “Mr.  Rodgers”  to  erect  a gate  on  the  bridge  lately  built  by 
himself  across  Choccolocco  and  receive  the  following  amount  of  “toll:” 
For  man  and  horse,  12V2  cents;  for  two-wheeled  vehicles,  25  cents;  for 
two  horse  wagon,  5 7Vi  cents;  all  four-horse  wagons  and  over,  75  cents; 
footmen,  614  cents;  provided  that  the  citizens  of  Talladega  county  and 
all  persons  who  contributed  to  the  building  of  said  bridge  are  to  pass  at 
all  times  free;  provided,  also,  that  the  above  rates  are  only  to  be  received 
at  the  time  of  high  water,  unless  persons  should  prefer  crossing  on  said 
bridge  and  paying. 

From  1833  to  1835  population  steadily  increased.  There  were  found 
to  be  enough  “hands”  to  keep  up  the  roads,  and  therefore  the  following 
roads  were  established: 

1.  Claunches  Ferry  to  Talladega. 

2.  McAdams  Ferry  to  Mardisville. 

3.  Georgia  road  (the  McIntosh  trail)  Talladega  to  Judge  Herring’s 
(Benton  county  line). 

4.  Jackson’s  Trace,  Talladega  to  Benton  line,  running  northeast. 

5.  Robinson’s  Ferry  to  courthouse. 

6.  Mardis’  Ferry  to  “Cyllacogga.” 

7.  Lee’s  Ferry  in  a direction  to  West  Point  Georgia. 

8.  Talladega  by  way  of  Schmidt’s  mill  to  Benton  county  line. 

9.  Isaac  Alvis’  to  Walker  & Riddle’s  store. 

10.  Talladega  to  mouth  of  Talladega  creek. 

11.  Mardisville  to  Kymulga. 

12.  Walker  & Riddle’s  store  (Kelley  Springs)  to  Coosa  county  line 
near  Kibler’s  old  place  on  Hatchett  creek. 

13.  Sulphur,  now  Talladega  Springs,  to  Mardisville. 

14.  From  where  the  McIntosh  road  crossed  the  line  dividing  Sec- 
tion 17  and  18  to  Schmidt’s  old  mill. 

15.  Talladega  to  Randolph  county  courthouse. 

This  enumeration  of  our  first  legal  highways  can  be  taken  as  official 
for  the  reason  that  it  is  an  exact  copy  of  the  records  relating  thereto.  In 
the  order  here  set  down  Nos.  3,  4,  9 and  13  were  first  grade  roads,  that 
is  thirty  feet  wide.  The  romance  of  three  fourths  of  a century  hangs 
about  these  old,  time  worn  tracks,  worn  by  a vanished  people. 

The  spot  where  a man  lived  has  a tentative  interest,  especially  when 
the  years  have  slipped  away  and  left  but  a memory  of  him.  Often  when 
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we  see  a picturesque  house  crumbling  to  ruin,  or  a mound  where  a 
domicile  once  rested,  we  wonder  who  lived  there  in  the  years  of  agone. 
It  is  not  easy  to  designate  the  homes  of  our  pioneers  after  the  fleeting 
of  fifty  years,  but  the  marking  out  of  our  first  highways  and  the  names 
of  the  first  road  officers  point  with  accuracy  to  the  fact  that  the  citizens 
assigned  as  overseer  of  a road  necessarily  lived  within  easy  working  dis- 
tance of  the  route.  Therefore,  a catalogue  of  the  original  road  officials 
designates  the  locality  of  the  dwelling  of  these  overseers  and  apportion- 
ed: The  road  running  from  the  Battle  Ground  to  Claunch’s  Ferry  via 
Barclay’s  had  Jacob  Freeze,  James  Hancock  and  Joseph  Turnbow  for 
apportioners  and  James  A.  Givens  for  overseer  in  1833,  and  consequent- 
ly we  know  that  these  citizens  lived  along  that  road.  John  Allbright  was 
overseer  of  this  road  in  1835;  James  H.  Castleberry  lived  on  this  road 
between  the  six-mile  post  and  the  ferry:  Hector  Connor  was  his  neigh- 
bor: Sol  Spence  was  once  its  overseer,  in  1837;  John  Hays  and  William 
Morriss  lived  on  it  in  1840;  Thomas  A.  Cast  had  a home  on  this  high- 
way near  Clear  Creek  in  1843,  Matthew  Lea  lived  between  this  place 
and  the  ferry,  and  Allen  K.  Curry  was  a neighbor  next  to  the  river. 

The  Georgia  road,  from  Talladega  to  Arthur  Herrings,  was  located 
by  William  Mullalley,  A.  Price,  A.  C.  Caldwell,  J.  W.  Carter,  Gideon 
Riddle,  Arthur  Herrings  and  William  C.  Walker;  it  ran  from  “Talladega 
Springs,’’  as  Talladega  was  then  called,  by  the  way  of  Cheaha  and  Salt 
Creek  to  the  county  line.  William  Miller  was  the  first  overseer,  his  beat 
extending  to  Cheaha  creek;  John  Bass  looked  after  the  road  from  there  to 
1 Iendricks,  and  Nimrod  Spruell  attended  to  the  remainder  of  the  route 
to  the  county  line.  I lenry  Click  had  a house  near  Salt  creek  and  James 
Cole  resided  beyond  him.  Joseph  Camp  was  the  overseer  of  the  Salt 
creek  division  of  this  road  in  1837.  Thomas  Bradford  lived  beyond  him, 
and  between  there  and  the  county  line,  Hance  Hendricks,  Samuel  A. 
Mack,  John  Cole  and  Arnold  Cochran  lived  in  the  reach  of  this  road, 
some  of  them  near  the  “Turnipseed”  bridge,  close  to  the  county  line. 
Milton  L.  McGuire  was  overseer  in  1839  as  far  as  the  seven-mile  post, 
John  Woodward  to  Salt  creek,  Joe  Hendrick  to  Polly’s  branch  and  Nim- 
rod Spruell  to  the  county  line.  This  also  was  called  the  “McIntosh  road.” 

The  bulk  of  the  travel  and  emigration  into  this  county  came  in  from 
the  North  and  West,  owing  largely  to  the  hostility  of  the  Indians  to  the 
Georgians  east  of  us,  and  also  to  the  fact  that  Shelby  and  St.  Clair  coun- 
ties on  the  north  and  west  were  peopled  by  white  men  many  years  be- 
fore a foothold  was  secured  in  the  Indian  settlements  of  the  Talladega 
country.  Emigrants  had  to  cross  the  Coosa  river  when  coming  from  the 
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west  or  north,  therefore  there  were  many  ferries  over  this  stream,  so  that 
the  early  roads  all  began  from  the  ferries.  Settlements  quickly  sprang 
up  along  these  roads,  the  loneliness  of  the  untrodden  forest  causing  the 
pioneer  to  pitch  his  cabin  along  the  thoroughfares  where  a human  be- 
ing occasionally  could  be  seen  and  be  entertained.  From  Greensport  to 
Fort  William  Shoals  on  the  Coosa  in  1833  to  1846  there  were  no  less 
than  fifteen  ferries  on  the  Coosa  river,  a distance  on  an  air  line  of  sixty 
miles,  and  by  the  windings  of  the  river  probably  one  hundred  miles. 

A ferry  was  not  only  convenient  but  profitable,  as  the  ferriage  for 
a ‘ gigg,  cart  or  one-horse  waggon”  was  50  cents;  “for  a two-horse  wag- 
gon or  carriage  62V2  cents;  for  a four-horse  wagon  and  upwards,  75  cents; 
cattle,  sheep,  hogs  and  goats,  3 cents  per  head;  for  a man  and  a horse, 
\2V2  cents;  for  a foot  passenger,  6!4  cents.”  The  currency  of  those  days 
was  reckoned  in  bits,  12Vi  cents  being  counted  as  a bit,  25  cents  being 
two  bits,  50  cents  four  bits,  etc. 

One  of  the  earliest  roads  was  established  in  May,  1833,  running 
from  McAdams  ferry  on  Coosa  river  to  "Jumpers  Springs,”  afterward 
named  Mardisville.  This  highway,  as  were  all  the  early  ones,  was  di- 
vided into  precincts  or  sections  of  six  to  seven  miles,  and  an  overseer  was 
appointed  for  each  precinct.  A jury  of  review,  of  persons  living  along  the 
road  or  near  to  it,  was  appointed  by  the  Commissioners’  court  to  “re- 
view” and  mark  out  a practicable  route,  and  upon  the  coming  in  of  the 
report  of  the  “viewers”  the  court  legally  established  the  road  on  the 
records  and  appointed  overseers.  On  May  6,  1833.  John  Ellis,  John  Scott, 
Charles  Murrah,  Issac  Runyon,  Elijah  Sparks,  David  Mitchell  and  Wil- 
liam E.  Sawyer  were  appointed  viewers  to  mark  out  this  line. 

Upon  the  establishment  of  the  road  the  apportioners  were  appointed 
as  follows:  Adam  Rhinehart  over  the  First  precinct,  from  Jumper’s  Springs 
to  seven-mile  post;  James  Barnes  the  Second  section,  and  John  Ellison 
from  that  point  to  the  ferry. 

In  1835  John  Scott  was  overseer  of  the  First  section;  Marcellus  Black 
of  the  Second  and  Jacob  Eldridge  to  the  ferry.  In  1836:  Jesse  Millinder, 
First  section;  James  Mallory,  second;  John  Barnett  to  river. 

In  1840  the  officers  of  this  road  were  William  Barnett,  William 
Kelley  and  Isaac  Fludson,  Clark  Hazlett,  Bryant  Dees  and  William 
Dixon.  I Ienry  G.  Woodward,  who  was  a member  of  the  Commissioners’ 
court,  lived  this  year  two  miles  east  of  Talladega  Springs  at  the  Flamilton 
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place,  on  the  site  of  an  ancient  Indian  town,  where  there  had  been  great 
fortification  walls  erected  by  the  aborigines— the  time  of  their  completion 
being  so  remote  that  the  Muscogees  living  here  in  1800  had  not  even  a 
tradition  as  to  what  race  built  those  protecting  walls.  Traces  of  the  wall 
can  vet  be  seen  in  the  year  1909,  the  writer  having  visited  the  spot  in 
May,  1909,  in  company  with  Mr.  W.  J.  Mitchell,  banker  at  Talladega 
Springs,  and  examined  the  earthworks. 

The  three-mile  stretch  of  road  from  Fayetteville  to  Talladega  Springs 
was  viewed  August  19,  1838,  by  E.  B.  Stedman,  Ephraim  Pharr,  William 
A.  Reavis,  J.  W.  Hazlett,  Robert  McGrady,  W.  Watkins  and  Milton 
Wood,  and  on  the  4th  day  of  March,  1839,  it  was  established  by  law, 
William  Watters  being  its  first  overseer.  In  1834  it  was  proposed  to 
establish  a road  from  James  Taylors  on  Hatchett  Creek  to  the  county 
line  in  a direction  to  West  Point,  Georgia,  and  Henry  G.  Woodward, 
William  Watters,  Benjamin  Averiett,  Daniel  Welch,  Levy  D.  Coleman, 
Daniel  G.  Mclaughlin  and  James  Taylor  were  appointed  reviewers. 

Searching  further  to  ascertain  the  homes  of  the  settlers  in  the  south- 
western portion  of  the  county,  the  history  of  the  Lee’s  ferry  road  fur- 
nishes additional  evidence.  On  September  2,  1833,  the  Commissioners’ 
court  appointed  a jury  of  viewers  for  the  nearest  and  best  way  from 
Frederick  Lee’s  ferry  on  Coosa  river  to  the  courthouse  of  said  county,  ap- 
pointing as  the  proper  persons,  William  Mehurg,  Paterson  M.  Rhea,  John 
I 1 ill,  Benjamin  Hubbard,  James  Calvert,  E.  W.  Thomas  and  David 
Griffin.  On  the  first  Monday  in  September,  1834,  the  report  was  re- 
ceived and  the  road  established— Flenry  G.  Woodward  being  made  over- 
seer of  the  First  precinct,  from  Lee’s  ferry  to  Averiett’s;  Daniel  Wilson 
from  thence  to  Cleveland’s  turnpike  road;  Joseph  McLaughlin  from  the 
turnpike  to  Daniel  McLaughlin’s,  and  Daniel  McLaughlin  from  thence 
to  M.  McRay’s.  In  1835  Daniel  Welch  was  overseer  from  Lee’s  ferry  to 
Averiett’s,  Benjamin  Averiett  to  the  turnpike  road  and  Joseph  and 
Daniel  McLaughlin  for  the  remainder  of  the  district.  The  next  year 
Daniel  Welch  still  served  on  his  section;  George  Hill  looked  after  the 
highway  as  far  as  the  turnpike  road,  and  Thomas  Lambert  and  Thomas 
Bullard  completed  the  supervision. 


Harrison  Watters  was  the  only  overseer  appointed  on  this  road  in 
1839,  serving  from  the  ferry  to  Averiett’s;  a part  of  this  road  was  discon- 
tinued in  1840.  Allen  Jones  was  appointed  overseer  from  Averiett’s  to 
Sulphur  Springs  in  1840. 
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The  sixth  road  established  ran  from  Mardis’  ferry  to  Syllacogga,  and 
from  thence  to  the  courthouse.  The  viewers  from  Talladega  to  Syllacog- 
ga—or  Cleavelands  store— were  J.  B.  Cleaveland,  William  McGehee, 
Philip  Archer,  John  Slaton,  Wiley  Madison  and  Cunningham  Wilson, 
who  marked  out  the  “nearest  and  best  way  from  the  court  house  in  said 
county  to  intersect  the  turnpike  at  or  near  Cleveland  s store  in  Talladega 
county/’  on  September  2,  1833.  On  December  2,  1833,  the  road  was 
established  as  of  the  first  grade;  John  Malone,  Pharo  Hill  and  Benjamin 
Madison  were  appointed  apportioned;  Josiah  Terry  was  appointed 
overseer  from  the  Battle  Ground  to  Jumper’s  Spring;  Walker  Reynolds 
from  Jumper’s  Spring  to  Weoky;  Robert  Taylor  overseer  of  the  Third 
precinct,  from  Weoky  to  Tallasahatchy,  and  James  Lindsay  overseer  from 
Tallashatchy  to  Cleavelands  store  to  intersect  the  turnpike. 

The  western  part  of  this  highway,  that  is,  the  part  from  Mardis’ 
ferry,  was  viewed  on  March  5,  1834,  by  Willis  Favour,  William  Meharg, 
William  Meharg,  Zachariah  B.  Carwile,  Erville  I.  (Neville  J.?)  Hender- 
son, Henry  G.  Woodward,  William  Watrous  (Watters)  and  James  Cal- 
vert. James  Calvert  was  made  overseer  from  Mardis’  ferry  to  Ca tally 
creek;  John  A.  Brazier  had  supervision  from  Catally  creek,  to  Cedar 
creek,  and  Claibourn  Hill  overseer  of  the  Third  precinct,  from  Cedar 
creek  to  Syllacauga.  A ferry  was  established  at  Kymulga  under  an  order 
of  the  Shelby  county  commissioners’  court  by  Thomas  and  Samuel 
Smith  in  December,  1829,  and  from  this  ferry  ran  the  Natchez,  or 
Kymulga,  trail,  so  that  an  order  appears  on  the  minutes  of  February,  1835: 
“Ordered  that  the  old  road  leading  from  Mardisville  to  Kymulga  be,  and 
the  same  is  hereby  acknowledged  and  to  be  of  the  second  grade.” 

On  the  Talladega  and  Syllacauga  road  in  1835  Isaac  Lawler  was 
overseer  from  Mardisville;  Wiley  W.  Madison  overseer  to  Weoky,  Cun- 
ningham Wilson  from  Weoky  to  Tallasahatchie,  and  Joshua  Oden  over- 
seer of  the  Fourth  precinct.  William  Watters,  Henry  Brazier  and  Josiah 
Stover  were  the  officers  in  1835  on  the  Mardis  ferry,  Catawla  creek  and 
Sylacauga  divisions  of  that  road. 


A road  was  marked  out  from  Sulphur  Springs,  near  Lee’s  ferry,  in 
1835,  across  Cedar  creek,  from  thence  to  Four  Mile  creek,  thence  to 
Rhinehart’s  mill  and  thence  to  Mardisville;  the  markers  were  Porter 
Vardeman,  Henry  Brazier,  Jr.,  James  Hammett,  James  W.  Henderson, 
James  Thomasson,  Absalom  Cornelius  and  Adam  Rhinehart.  Also  a sec- 
tion of  the  Syllacauga  road  lying  between  Tallasahatchie  creek  and 
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Sylacauga,  on  the  Talladega  and  Syllacauga  road,  was  viewed  the  same 
year  by  James  McCarty,  John  Caffey,  James  T.  Lindsey,  John  Mahan, 
John  Jackson,  James  Allums  and  George  W.  Stone— the  latter  after- 
wards being  the  chief  justice  of  the  Supreme  court  of  Alabama. 

The  following  “old  timers’"  lived  on  the  highway,  “From  the  mouth 
of  Peckerwood  creek  to  the  Sulphur  Springs,  thence  to  Benjamin 
Averiett’s,  thence  by  way  of  Mardisville  to  the  courthouse,  viz:  Henry 
G.  Woodward,  R.  R.  Jones,  George  Hill,  William  Wilson,  Micajah 
Crenshaw,  Dudley  Randle,  Willis  Jones;  this  was  in  August,  1835.  In 
1834  Talladega  Spring,  or  Sulphur  Springs,  became  a town  with  streets 
and  people  and  bearing  the  wise  name  of  “Franklin,”  coming  into  ex- 
istance  as  a town  almost,  if  not  qiute,  as  early  as  Talladega. 

The  springs  were  located  on  a section  of  land  numbered  sixteen; 
under  the  laws  of  Alabama  every  section  numbered  sixteen  was  set 
aside  for  school  purposes,  that  is  to  say,  that  when  the  lands  in  that  sec- 
tion were  sold  the  money  received  from  such  land  was  to  be  used  for 
school  purposes.  By  an  act  of  our  legislature,  passed  January  15,  1828, 
the  school  commissioners  laid  off  this  sixteenth  section  and  sold  lots  in  it 
for  school  purposes  in  1834,  John  M.  McClanahan  being  surveyor:  Wil- 
liam Watters,  Henry  G.  Woodward  and  James  Calvert  being  commis- 
sioners, and  Solomon  W.  Dunn  and  J.  K.  Steel  being  the  chairmen  of 
the  board.  The  Sulphur  Spring,  according  to  McClanahan’s  map,  is 
situated  exactly  in  the  middle  of  Broad  street,  in  the  town  of  Franklin. 

It  will  be  easily  gathered  from  the  foregoing  notes  of  the  first  es- 
tablished highways  that  the  larger  portion  of  the  population  of  the 
county  was  located  in  the  southwestern  portion  of  the  county,  greatly 
because  of  its  nearness  to  the  Coosa  river  ferries. 

The  mention  of  these  forgotten  names  may  be  tiresome  and  prosy 
to  many,  but  those  who  are  interested  in  family  history  and  searchers 
after  genealogy  will  thank  the  writer  for  resurrecting  these  dim  and 
passing  families  from  the  remote  past. 


Besides  this,  the  present  generation  owes  a debt  of  remembrance  to 
the  hardy  pioneers  who  braved  the  dangers  of  the  wilderness  to  lay  the 
foundation  for  the  civilization  and  peace  we  now  enjoy,  and  who  began 
to  establish  family  history  which  has  had  a large  part  in  the  making  of 
a great  and  powerful  state. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

The  comparative  strength  of  whig  and  democrat  in  Alabama  in  1847 
is  shown  by  the  vote  for  governor.  Reuben  Chapman  was  the  democratic 
nominee  and  he  was  opposed  by  Nick  Davis  of  Limestone,  the  leader  of 
the  whigs.  The  total  vote  cast  was  53,189;  out  of  this  total  Chapman 
received  a majority  of  6255.  Talladega  county  voted  902  for  Chapman 
and  832  for  Davis.  In  October,  1847,  preparations  began  for  the  re- 
moval of  the  capitol  from  Tuscaloosa  to  Montgomery.  The  entire  cost 
of  the  removal  of  the  books,  archives,  etc.,  amounted  to  thirteen  hundred 
twenty  five  dollars.  The  stuff  was  packed  in  113  boxes,  and  loaded  in 
13  wagons,  and  the  packing  was  completed  on  the  13th  day  of  Novem- 
ber, so  that  it  will  be  seen  that  the  unlucky  number  “thirteen”  figured 
largely  in  the  removal.  In  the  preceeding  Legislature  the  senator  from 
Talladega  county  was  John  H.  Townsend;  the  members  of  the  lower 
house  were  Lranklin  W.  Bowdon,  John  Llill  and  Henry  B.  Turner,  Jr. 
The  next  session  also  found  John  H.  Townsend  in  the  senate,  the  repre- 
sentatives being  John  J.  Woodward,  Allen  Gibson,  Jabez  L.  M.  Curry. 

John  H.  Townsend  came  of  a talented  family;  his  brother  was  a 
leading  physician,  and  Townsend  himself  was  for  a long  time  a member 
of  the  commissioners  court.  John  J.  Woodward  was  a South  Carolinian. 
He  settled  in  Talladega  as  a lawyer  in  1838.  Lor  some  time  he  was 
connected  with  the  publication  of  the  “Watchtower,”  a democratic 
newspaper.  In  1853  he  beat  the  celebrated  Johnson  Hooper,  author  of 
“Simon  Suggs/’  for  solicitor,  and  was  reelected  in  1857.  He  fell  at  the 
head  of  the  regiment  of  which  he  was  colonel  during  the  Civil  War,  and 
the  career  of  a gallant  and  warm-hearted  man  was  thus  forever  closed. 
John  Hill  was  also  a county  commissioner  for  a long  time  before  he  went 
to  the  Legislature.  He  was  a quiet  man,  of  great  discernment,  who  won 
and  held  the  confidence  of  his  constituents.  Henry  B.  Turner,  Jr.,  lived 
near  Eastaboga,  this  county.  He  was  of  a staunch  family,  popular  in  his 
manner,  full  of  humor,  and  knew  the  people  he  represented.  Allen  Gib- 
son was  a prominent  farmer  who  lived  at  the  Player  place  near  Syca- 
more, and  a few  years  after  his  legislative  service  he  moved  to  Florida. 

The  author  of  “Simon  Suggs”  has  again  and  again  made  the  old 
brick  pile  used  in  1909  by  Talladega  as  a courthouse  ring  with  his 
prosecution  of  criminals.  He  came  here  as  solicitor  of  the  circuit  in  1849, 
and  for  four  years  conducted  prosecutions.  He  wrote  “Simon  Suggs”  in 
1841,  and  afterwards  became  ashamed  of  the  reputation  for  humor  it 
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gave  him.  He  was  defeated  for  secretary  of  the  senate  after  the  Con- 
iederate  congress  was  formed  in  1861  and  he  never  returned  to  Alabama 
after  this  defeat.  He  died  in  1863. 

The  “Big  Spring,”  situated  in  the  heart  of  the  city  of  Talladega,  has 
always  been  a source  of  pride  to  the  citizens.  Originally  it  made  quite  a 
small  lake  in  the  flat  south  of  Battle  street,  there  being  more  than  one 
outlet  to  the  subterranean  stream.  This  stream  is  supposed  to  head  at 
Pond  Springs,  four  miles  east  of  the  city,  and  it  flows  entirely  under  the 
city.  Before  the  war  there  was  a well  on  the  lot  now  occupied  by  the 
Louisville  & Nashville  passenger  depot,  and  also  a public  well  at  the 
crossing  of  Court  and  Battle  streets.  A cork  dropped  in  either  of  these 
wells  would  appear  at  the  “Big  Spring,”  two  blocks  away,  in  a few  min- 
utes. About  1850  the  city  council  decided  to  place  a rock  wall  around 
the  big  spring,  which  proposition  was  hotly  opposed  by  many  citizens 
on  account  of  the  expense,  but  a progressive  body  of  officials  spent  four 
hundred  dollars  in  placing  a permanent  wall  around  the  spring  and  the 
run  from  this  fountain.  For  this  reckless  extravagant  waste  of  public 
money  our  closefisted  forefathers  defeated  the  public  servants  who  were 
conducting  the  affairs  of  the  town.  One  of  the  deposed  officials,  Capt. 
A.  W.  Bowie,  chuckled  over  it  long  after  in  telling  the  writer  of  the 
incident.  In  1909  this  beautiful  fountain,  twelve  feet  across,  six  feet 
deep,  and  70  feet  long,  is  covered  by  a building  to  protect  it  and  the 
city  pumps  water  from  it  to  supply  six  thousand  people. 

Many  barbecues,  political  gatherings,  and  meetings  were  held  about 
the  spring  in  1847-1850,  the  real  town  beginning  just  north  of  the 
spring.  The  north  side  of  Battle  street,  from  Spring  street  to  Court 
street,  was  thickly  set  with  business  houses,  mostly  small  wooden  shops; 
the  south  side  contained  the  Simmons  hotel,  about  300  feet  east  of  the 
spring,  and  a number  of  carriage,  blacksmith,  carpenter,  and  tinshops. 
The  public  square,  at  this  time,  had  but  few  buildings  upon  it,  all  of 
them  being  small  wooden  structures,  far  apart  with  no  buildings  on  the 
south  side  except  the  Douglass  hotel,  and  the  adjoining  hotel,  situated 
just  a few  feet  east  of  the  Douglass  hotel. 


After  the  death  of  Judge  Eli  Shortridge,  our  circuit  judge,  the  ap- 
pointment as  his  successor  fell  to  George  Washington  Stone  of  Talla- 
dega in  August,  1843;  he  filled  the  unexpired  term,  and  he  was  elected 
to  fill  the  office  for  six  years  in  December  of  the  same  year.  He  was 
elected  associate  justice  of  the  supreme  court  in  1856,  and  again  in  1862. 
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He  was  a member  of  the  state  judiciary  for  fifty  years,  either  as  circuit 
or  supreme  judge,  and  in  the  latter  capacity  he  delivered  over  2,200  de- 
cisions. Stone  was  born  in  Bedfort  county,  Va.,  in  1811,  and  studied 
law  in  Fayetteville,  Tenn.,  obtaining  his  last  license  in  Alabama  at  Talla- 
dega in  1834.  He  was  a man  of  courage  and  truth  and  a model  judge. 

Judge  Stone  removed  to  Lowndes  county  from  Talladega,  where 
he  married  a widow  named  Mrs.  Wright,  the  daughter  of  Mrs.  Harri- 
son, in  1866,  this  being  his  second  marriage.  He  was  a member  of  the 
Presbyterian  church,  and  occasionally  wrote  poetry,  but  his  legal  de- 
cisions have  been  more  widely  read.  In  1849  Henry  W.  Collier  was 
elected  governor  without  opposition.  The  Legislature  had  been  in  ses- 
sion a month  and  two  days,  when,  on  the  14th  day  of  December  about 
fifteen  minutes  after  one  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  the  state  capitol  build- 
ing caught  on  fire  and  was  destroyed.  The  state  library  was  consumed, 
but  many  records  were  saved  on  the  first  and  second  floors.  In  two  years 
time  another  capitol  was  erected  upon  the  same  foundation,  in  time  for 
the  meeting  of  the  legislature  of  1851.  During  1849  our  state  senator 
was  Leonard  Tarrant,  the  representatives  being  Walker  Reynolds,  B.  W. 
Groce,  and  J.  II.  King.  The  next  year,  or  rather  the  next  session,  that  of 
1851,  Leonard  Tarrant  remained  senator,  while  A.  J.  Liddell,  Alvis  Q. 
Nicks,  and  N.  George  Shelly  sat  in  the  lower  house. 

Leonard  Tarrant  had  been  judge  of  the  county  court  of  Shelby 
county,  and  also  a member  of  the  house  from  that  county,  before  he 
removed  to  Talladega.  President  Jackson  appointed  Tarrant  agent  for  the 
Creek  Indians  at  Mardisville,  where  Tarrant  was  often  tempted  by 
bribes  and  threats  to  yield  to  the  schemes  of  land  sharks,  but  he  remained 
true  to  his  trust.  President  Jackson  is  reputed  to  have  said  that  there 
was  ‘one  honest  man  in  Alabama,  and  that  one  was  Leonard  Tarrant, 
a Methodist  preacher/’ 

Walker  Reynolds  was  selected  by  the  whig  party  to  head  their 
ticket  in  1849.  Hitherto  it  had  been  very  difficult  to  elect  a whig  in  this 
county,  but  the  influence  of  Reynolds’  name  and  his  personal  popularity 
insured  success.  Another  reason  why  the  people  desired  him  was  that 
there  was  then  pending  a struggle  over  the  locating  of  the  present  South- 
ern railroad  (then  called  the  Alabama  & Tennessee  River  railroad)  and 
it  was  almost  entirely  due  to  the  efforts  of  Walker  Reynolds  that  this 
road  penetrated  Talladega  county  from  east  to  west.  He  was  a man  of 
fine  practical  sense,  and  untiring  energy,  a Georgian  by  birth, and  a 
leading  member  of  the  Baptist  church. 
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Alvis  O.  Nicks,  a Tennesseean,  a colonel  (of  Militia),  a lawyer  and 
a brilliant  man,  was  the  attorney  for  the  Creek  nation.  He  was  the  great 
friend  and  adviser  of  Opothleoholo,  the  head  chief  of  the  nation  in  1834. 
Nicks  was  a handsome,  genial  fellow,  fond  of  jokes,  and  good  liquor,  in 
fact  this  latter  trait  came  near  being  his  ruin.  He  was  a chum  of  Felix 
G.  McConnell,  and  the  story  goes  that  once  when  McConnell  and  a 
pugnacious  citizen  were  engaged  in  a fist  fight,  Nicks,  coming  to  the  aid 
of  McConnell,  struck  McConnell’s  antagonist  with  a cane,  and  was 
promptly  knocked  down  by  McConnell.  “Why,  Mack,”  said  Nicks  wip- 
ing the  blood  from  his  nose,  “what  do  you  mean?  Wasn’t  that  fellow 
fighting  you?”  “Y-e-s,”  said  McConnell,  “we  was  fighting,  but  I’d  have 
you  to  know,  sah,  that  I keep  that  fellow  for  my  own  private  fighting, 
and  I want  stand  any  interference  with  that  amusement,  sah?” 

General  Jackson  appointed  Nicks  one  of  the  locating  agents  of  the 
Indian  band  reservations,  and  from  this  cause,  and  from  his  law  prac- 
tice, Col.  Nicks  accumulated  large  sums  of  money,  much  of  which  he 
spent  on  drink  and  carousing.  While  in  the  legislature  he  took  a very 
active  part  in  its  deliberations,  especially  upon  questions  of  state  rights, 
the  maintenance  of  the  union,  and  slavery,  which  at  this  early  period 
began  to  be  discussed.  In  1853,  Nicks  was  a candidate  for  governor,  but 
he  was  badly  beaten  by  Governor  Winston.  Shortly  after  this  he  re- 
moved to  Texas,  and  died  there  a few  years  after  the  Civil  War. 

Doctor  B.  W.  Groce  was  a son  of  Georgia,  Lincoln  county.  He 
graduated  at  Augusta  Medical  college  in  1842.  He  married  Miss  Jane 
Lamar  of  Georgia,  who  died  the  August  succeeding  her  marriage.  In 
1843,  Dr.  Groce  married  Miss  Caroline  B.  McElderry,  daughter  of 
Thomas  and  Eliza  (Boteler)  McElderry,  by  whom  he  had  eight  children. 
In  October,  1859,  Dr.  Groce  married  Miss  Ann  E.  Boteler,  by  whom 
he  had  seven  children.  He  practiced  medicine  in  this  county  forty-eight 
years.  He  was  an  elector  on  the  Bell  and  Everett  ticket  in  1860,  and 
senator  from  this  county  from  1861  to  1865.  In  1892  he  was  made 
president  of  the  Farmer’s  Alliance  of  this  state.  He  was  a ready  speaker 
and  a man  of  strong  convictions. 

The  Commissioners  court  for  all  the  years  between  1845  and  1850 
busied  itself  laying  out  roads,  levying  tax,  and  appointing  precinct  tax 
assessors.  The  county  tax  rate  was  thirty  per  cent  upon  the  state  tax. 
Three  hundred  dollars  was  annually  set  apart  out  of  the  county  tax  as 
a sum  sufficient  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  poor  house. 
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An  entry  made  at  the  March  term,  1846,  on  the  commissioners 
minute  book  shows  that  certain  persons  were  appointed  “apportioned” 
of  the  taxes:  William  K.  Greenwood  was  appointed  in  Sylacauga,  Fay- 
etteville  and  Pine  Spring  beat;  Samuel  Leeper,  in  Wewoka,  Kymulga  and 
Mardisville  beats;  Reuben  Patterson  in  “Capt.  Fowlers  beat;”  William 
R.  Waldron  in  Talladega  beat;  Lewis  T.  Greene,  in  Blue  Eye  beat;  F. 
M.  Thomasson,  in  “Capt.  Whittenburgs  beat;”  William  McClellen  in 
Harmon’s  beat;  William  Y.  Hendricks  in  Hendricks,  Pond  Springs  and 
Kelly's  Spring  beat;  Moses  Hearn  in  Flat  Rock,  Leverett  and  Hillabee 
beat. 


There  was  a small  amount  of  time  when  the  county  was  entirely 
without  a coroner.  It  may  have  been  that  the  people  felt  that  the  serv- 
ices of  this  officer  were  not  especially  needed,  as  in  those  peaceful  times 
no  one  died  unless  in  the  stereotyped  way;  but  be  that  as  it  may,  on 
September  2,  1846,  the  record  recites  that  Peter  J.  Walker,  coroner,  had 
been  politely  requested  to  renew  his  official  bond,  but  that  so  far  from 
complying  with  this  responsible  request,  “Pete”  up  to  date  had  “Wholly 
failed  so  to  do,”  and  therefore  the  court  declares  his  office  vacant,  and  it 
was  not  until  the  11th  of  December,  following,  the  vacancy  was  filled 
by  the  apointment  of  James  A.  Hogan. 

The  road  apportioners  of  the  twenty  beats  of  the  county  in  1847 
are  named  in  a minute  entry  of  that  year,  as  follows:  For  Blue  Eye  beat, 
Wade  H.  Sims,  William  Martin,  Samuel  Worthington;  Creswells,  Wil- 
liam Montgomery,  John  Harmon,  Andrew  Liddell;  Whittenburgs,  Shad- 
rack  Dickerson,  Henry  A.  Rutledge,  William  Edwards;  Talladega, 
Burgess  Elliott,  Thomas  Beard,  and  Stephen  Sparks;  Kellys  Springs, 
Council  K.  McCartney,  Isaac  N.  Best,  James  Bunn;  Hendricks,  William 
Y.  Hendricks,  David  Remsen,  James  M.  Curry;  Hatchett  Creek,  George 
Keahey,  Daniel  Evans,  and  John  S.  Evans;  1 lillabee,  Enoch  Rozelle, 
Obadiah  Cochran,  Geo.  Craves;  Mardisville,  John  Sawyer,  Levi  W. 
Lawler,  Henry  Sims;  Fowlers,  Thomas  A.  Cast,  Benjamin  Freeze,  Mer- 
ritt Ely;  Kymulga,  Abraham  Rhinehart,  Drury  Ellington,  F.  Alston  Butts; 
Weoka,  George  Riser,  William  Welch,  Jas.  Mallory;  Pine  Springs,  Moses 
Lee,  Jas.  Boaz,  Richard  W.  Rawdon;  Fayetteville,  Henry  W.  Baskins, 
Miles  II.  Harrison,  John  Perry;  Syllaeogga,  Everitt  Smith,  George  Herd, 
I lenry  Stringfellow;  Pond  Springs,  William  B.  McClellen,  lesse  Matti- 
son,  Jackson  C.  Curry;  McConathy,  James  Castleberry,  Isaac  Stocks, 
David  Varnum;  Flat  Rock,  Jno.  B.  Wiggins,  Charles  Davis,  John 
Street;  Leveretts,  Abraham  Leverett,  Thomas  Bryant,  Seborn  McCain; 
Bishops,  John  W.  Forman,  Zachariah  Steadham,  Alfred  Long. 
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The  enumeration  of  these  names  is  not  without  historical  value,  as 
it  shows  who  were  among  the  first  settlers  of  the  county,  where  they 
lived,  and  it  will  enable  the  seeker  after  genealogical  information  of  the 
future  to  obtain  a clue  as  to  the  whereabouts  of  his  kin  during  the  mid- 
years of  the  past  century.  If  each  county  would  only  publish  statements 
of  this  kind,  along  with  other  items  of  historical  interest,  the  search  for 
ancestors  and  family  history  would  be  easy;  therefore  much  of  the  dry 
details  of  this  Talladega  history  is  noted  in  the  hope  that  it  will  en- 
courage others  to  give  us  similar  data. 

The  soil  and  products  of  Talladega  county,  as  well  as  its  location 
on  the  edge  of  the  cotton,  cereal  and  mineral  belt,  made  farming  and 
mercantile  pursuits  profitable  from  the  very  beginning.  Up  to  the  out- 
break of  the  civil  war  many  flouring  mills  flourished  in  this  county. 
Mr.  Willis  G.  Clark,  of  Mobile,  in  his  chapter  on  the  "Industrial  In- 
terests of  Alabama,”  says: 

"The  writer  distinctly  remembers  visiting  in  1849  a flouring  mill 
in  the  town  of  Talladega,  which  turned  out  large  quantities  of  excellent 
flour  in  merchantable  shape— in  barrels— for  shipment.  Quantities  of 
this  flour  found  their  way  to  Mobile,  where  it  was  highly  esteemed  and 
found  a ready  market.” 

Much  wheat  was  planted  by  the  early  farmers,  but  this  practice 
has  been  largely  discontinued  because  of  the  greater  profit  from  cotton 
production. 

As  this  was  the  center  of  a fine  agricultural  region  and  many 
wealthy  planters  moved  to  the  town  in  order  to  get  educational  ad- 
vantages for  their  children,  the  merchants  flourished. 

A list  of  the  pioneer  merchants  who  remained  in  business  here  for 
the  first  25  or  30  years  of  the  town’s  history  embraces:  Green  T.  McAfee, 
whose  first  storehouse  of  Talladega  yet  stands  just  north  of  the  big 
spring,  on  the  corner  of  Spring  and  Battle  streets;  Weaver  & Copeland, 
on  corner  of  Court  and  Battle  streets,  where  the  Bingham  building  stands; 
Carey  & Talmage,  on  west  side,  three  doors  south  of  northeast  corner; 
Rath  bone  & Powell,  occupying  corner  of  North  and  East  streets,  where 
the  Storey  building  now  is;  Cast  & Ramage;  Headen  & Scales,  doing 
business  in  the  McMillan  building,  as  it  is  called  in  1909,  southeast  cor- 
ner square;  at  northeast  corner  of  crossing  of  Battle  street  with  East 
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street,  Thomas  Cox,  James  Isbell,  Douglas  & Brown,  Bishop  & McCann, 
all  of  whom  were  located  on  the  east  side  of  the  square. 

There  was  no  business  house  on  the  south  side  of  the  square  for 
many  years,  although  there  were  two  wooden  hotels  adjoining  each 
other  on  that  side,  and  the  stage  from  Montgomery  always  stopped 
there.  This  stage  line  was  tri-weekly  and  in  the  year  1867  J.  H.  Sargent 
advertises  in  the  Reporter  newspaper  that  he  runs  “the  shortest  and 
cheapest  stage  line  to  Montgomery,  tri-weekly,  passing  through  Wetump- 
ka,  Central  Institute,  Brooksville,  Nixburg,  Bradford  and  Syllacauga,  the 
fare  being  only  ten  dollars.”  The  time  made  by  this  line  was  almost  eight 
miles  an  hour,  much  of  the  road  being  planked. 

From  Winterboro,  ten  miles  from  Talladega,  John  G.  Winter  had 
constructed  a plank  road  over  which  the  stage  passed  at  what  was  then 
considered  a high  rate  of  speed.  There  were  several  competing  stage 
lines,  which  made  the  rivalry  for  passengers  very  keen,  some  of  the  stage 
drivers  offering  a bonus  of  a bottle  of  whiskey  free  to  the  passenger 
who  would  use  his  line. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

Our  state  senator  in  1853  to  1855  was  Jacob  Tipton  Bradford,  who 
served  with  diligence  and  activity.  A Tennesseean  by  birth,  born  in  the 
vicinity  of  Morristown,  he  married  Miss  Taul,  a daughter  of  Col.  Micah 
Taul,  formerly  a member  of  congress  from  Kentucky.  Not  long  after- 
ward he  was  appointed  by  General  Jackson,  then  president,  register  of 
the  land  office,  then  at  Montevallo,  but  subsequently  removed  to  Mar- 
disville  for  the  Tallapoosa  land  district,  a place  which  he  held  for  years, 
although  a whig,  in  face  of  the  fact  that  the  democrats  were  in  the  sad- 
dle. In  1836  he  was  elected  major  general  of  the  Eighth  division  of  Ala- 
bama militia,  and  he  frequently  appeared  at  muster  in  the  full  uniform 
of  that  rank.  By  act  of  the  legislature  in  1836  General  Bradford  and 
Crabb  were  appointed  to  digest  and  prepare  a military  code,  which  was 
done,  and  it  was  adopted  and  known  for  years  as  “Bradford  & Crabb’s 
Digest.”  He  was  a delegate  to  the  national  convention  in  Charleston  in 
1860.  He  was  the  father  of  Congressman  Taul  Bradford.  “Tip”  Bradford, 
as  his  friends  called  him,  was  clearheaded,  cool,  very  popular,  and  a 
gentleman.  It  was  said  of  him  that  he  carried  a small  hammer  in  the 
pockets  of  his  Prince  Albert  coat,  as  a weapon  of  offense,  but  this  may 
have  been  simply  a joke.  During  Bradfords  term  the  acquisition  of  a 
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vast  territory  that  came  from  the  Mexican  war  brought  up  the  question 
whether  slavery  should  be  permitted  in  new  territories.  Wilmot,  of 
Pennsylvania,  offered  a bill  in  congress  prohibiting  slavery  in  newly 
acquired  sections,  and  this  made  the  subject  of  slavery  a national  ques- 
tion. Alabama  took  quick  and  emphatic  position,  insisting  on  slavery, 
under  the  leadership  of  William  L.  Yancey.  A set  of  resolutions  adopted 
by  the  democratic  convention  in  Montgomery  in  1848  became  known 
as  the  “Alabama  Platform/'  wherein  it  was  declared  that  “neither  con- 
gress nor  a territorial  legislature  had  a right  to  prohibit  slavery  in  the 
new  territories,  which  had  been  acquired  by  the  common  efforts  of  all 
the  states,  and  that  the  party  would  support  no  man  for  president  who 
would  not  endorse  these  views/'  but  the  national  democratic  convention, 
which  met  in  Baltimore  that  year,  refused  to  adopt  the  “Alabama  Plat- 
form/' and  Yancey  and  most  of  the  Talladega  voters  were  nuetral  or 
supported  Cass  for  presidency. 

Yancey  lost  prestige  for  awhile  and  was  denounced  by  the  con- 
servatives as  a radical,  and  agitator;  and  a union  convention  in  Mont- 
gomery in  1851  went  so  far  as  to  deny  the  right  of  secession.  Twelve 
years  later  Yancey's  Alabama  Platform  achieved  a triumph  at  the 
Charleston  convention,  although  that  convention  refused  to  adopt  his 
views. 

The  three  representatives  in  the  house  from  Talladega  county  in 
the  two  years  of  1853  and  1855  were  J.  L.  M.  Curry,  N.  G.  Shelley, 
John  W.  Bishop;  J.  L.  M.  Curry,  David  H.  Remsen,  John  W.  Bishop. 
These  were  years  of  quiet  and  growth,  comparatively  free  from  disturbing 
political  strife.  Eastern  Alabama  was  flourishing  like  a green  bay  tree 
planted  by  the  rivers  of  waters.  In  1852  the  Mobile  & Ohio  railroad 
built  thirty-three  miles  of  railroad;  Mobile,  alone,  received  over  five 
hundred  thousand  bales  of  cotton;  schools  were  begun  and  flourished, 
and  newspapers  began  to  be  read. 

The  first  newspaper  published  in  Talladega  county  was  the  “South- 
ern Register  and  Talladega  Advertiser,"  issued  on  the  17th  of  July, 
1835,  at  three  dollars  a year,  in  advance.  John  F.  Henderson  was  the 
publisher  and  his  son,  Samuel  Henderson,  the  printer’s  devil;  Robert 
H.  Chapman  was  the  editor.  In  1837  Thomas  L.  Barnett,  Esq.,  became 
the  editor.  On  August  4,  1838,  Samuel  Henderson  in  a written  saluta- 
tory assumed  the  editorship,  but  it  required  but  one  short  week  to  satisfy 
him,  as  on  August  11,  1838,  Samuel  F.  Rice  bought  out  the  establish- 
ment and  wrote  the  editorials.  In  September,  1839,  the  “Southern  Regis- 
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ter”  was  re-purchased  by  John  F.  Henderson,  the  name  was  changed  to 
the  “Patriot,”  with  Samuel  Henderson  as  editor.  In  1842  the  sheet  was 
ie-christened  to  the  “Southerner”  and  was  edited  lor  a short  period  by 
Lewis  L.  Parsons,  Esq.  B.  H.  Spyker,  Esq.,  became  the  editor  after  Mr. 
Parsons  retired,  and  in  January,  1843,  the  paper  was  discontinued,  but 
the  type,  press  and  material  were  bought  by  a company,  and  in  Febru- 
ary, 1844,  the  “Alabama  Reporter”  made  its  appearance  with  B.  H.  Spy- 
ker and  Daniel  Sayre  as  editors.  In  1850  N.  G.  Shelley,  who  removed 
afterwards  to  Austin,  Texas,  bought  the  paper;  he  was  succeeded  by 
his  cousin,  N.  W.  Shelley,  who,  in  1855,  sold  the  establishment  to  Mar- 
cus H.  Cruikshank,  Esq. 


The  Alabama  Reporter  was  a staunch  advocate  of  the  whig  party, 
and  in  order  to  get  the  benefit  of  a democratic  journal  a company  con- 
sisting of  G.  T.  McAfee,  William  Curry,  D.  A.  Griffin,  J.  G.  Huey 
and  Samuel  F.  Rice  bought  an  outfit  for  a newspaper,  and  established 
in  February,  1840,  the  “Democratic  Watch  Tower,”  with  the  editorship 
in  the  hands  of  Samuel  F.  Rice.  In  1842  John  J.  Woodward  became  the 
editor.  In  1844  James  G.  L.  Huey  edited  the  paper;  in  1845  to  1852 
James  H.  Joiner  wielded  the  pen  as  editor;  General  R.  W.  Higgins  in 
M ay,  1852,  became  co-editor  with  Joiner;  Robert  II.  Chapman  bought 
joint  interest  in  June,  1854,  and  became  its  chief  editor;  in  October, 
1855,  Chapmans  brothei,  William  S.  Chapman,  succeeded  him,  and 
Joiner  and  Chapman  became  responsible  for  the  management  of  the 
paper.  Mr.  James  H.  Joiner  remained  during  the  war  and  afterwards  its 
sole  editor,  until  shortly  after  the  war,  his  son,  Mr.  G.  A.  Joiner,  was  as- 
sociated with  him. 


It  was  the  custom  in  this  county,  as  well  as  all  over  the  state,  in 
these  days,  for  candidates,  especially  those  standing  for  congress,  to  go 
before  the  people  in  joint  debate.  It  was  a wholesome  custom,  and  it  is 
unfortunate  that  the  bitterness  and  evil  days  of  reconstruction  caused 
this  salutary  usage  to  be  abandoned.  Such  discussions  try  the  merits  of 
candidates,  educate  the  people  and  offer  an  opportunity  for  social  meet- 
ing. During  this  period  these  discussions  were  conducted  on  a high  plane, 
with  chivalrous  politeness,  with  the  strictest  decorum,  and  with  all  the 
mannerisms  possessed  by  the  high-toned  Southerner  of  that  time.  Tradi- 
tion yet  lingers  fondly  over  the  countless  stories  of  the  memorable  con- 
test between  Judge  Samuel  F.  Rice,  and  Gen.  Felix  G.  McConnell  for 
a seat  in  congress,  and  the  notable  discussion  between  Franklin  W.  Bow- 
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dun  and  Thomas  A.  Walker,  and  Gen.  J.  T.  Bradford  and  Judge  Sam 
Bice  for  places  in  the  national  house  of  representatives. 


The  district  was  democratic  and  Rice  and  McConnell  were  "both 
democrats;  Rice  succeeded  in  beating  McConnell  before  the  convention 
and  secured  the  nomination,  which  had  heretofore  been  equivalent  to 
an  election;  but  Rice's  course  in  reference  to  state  banks  and  banking 
were  not  satisfactory  to  many  democrats,  so  that  McConnell,  after  look- 
ing over  the  field,  announced  himself  as  an  independent  candidate. 
Then  began  a war  of  giants  all  over  his  congressional  district.  Rice  was 
a graduate  of  a South  Carolina  college,  a lawyer  of  marked  ability,  a 
speaker  of  extraordinary  force,  genial  and  facetious,  with  rare  and  ready 
wit,  and  a politician  of  wonderful  ingenuity.  McConnell  was  without 
the  finished  education  of  Rice,  and  was  not  a student,  but  he  had  fine 
natural  ability.  1 le  was  equal  to  his  competitor  in  mother  wit,  was  bold 
and  agressive  in  debate,  never  sparing  his  adversary  through  fear  of 
personal  danger,  and  was  remarkable  for  those  qualities  which  catch 
votes.  Both  these  candidates  had  undaunted  courage,  and  it  was  a 
“rough-and  tumble’’  contest  which  brought  out  people  by  the  acre, 
many  of  whom  remember  to  this  day  the  sparring  of  the  gladiators.  Mc- 
Connell won  the  race. 

Franklin  W.  Bowdon  was  probably  the  most  gifted  of  any  Ala- 
bamian alive  at  that  time,  not  even  excepting  Yancey.  He  had  not 
Yancey’s  voice,  nor  was  lie  his  equal  in  declamation,  but  he  was  equally 
as  fluent,  and  he  far  surpassed  him  in  the  richness  of  his  vocabulary, 
and  in  the  breadth  and  grasp  of  mind. 

During  Bowdon  s first  term  in  congress  his  constituents,  feeling 
themselves  disgraced  by  his  intemperance,  expressly  instructed  their 
delegates  to  the  congressional  convention  not  to  re-nominate  him.  Bow- 
don appeared  before  the  convention,  and  after  much  debate  he  was  al- 
lowed to  address  those  who  were  there  expressly  instructed  against  him. 
When  Bowdon  finished  his  speech,  the  convention  nominated  him  with 
the  wildest  enthusiasm. 

It  was  a singular  oversight  on  the  part  of  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States  that  they  did  not  insert  a plain  and  brief  clause  saying 
whether  in  the  future  a state  had  the  right  to  secede  from  the  union. 
1 en  lines  of  plain  Anglo-Saxon  words  conceding,  or  denying,  to  a state 
the  right  to  leave  the  union  would  have  prevented  the  bloodiest  civil 
war  in  the  history  of  the  world.  The  men  who  made  the  United  States 
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constitution  spent  much  language  and  time,  stating  how,  and  under 
what  circumstances  a state  could  get  in  the  union,  and  were  entirely 
silent  as  to  how  that  state  should  get  out.  It  may  be  that,  like  one  of  the 
dogmas  of  a popular  religion  of  that  time,  they  thought,  "Once  a state, 
always  a state/’  and  “one  in  grace,  always  in  grace.” 

The  question  of  slavery  began  to  be  a pet  theme  with  northern  ora- 
tors. In  some  of  the  northern  states  where  slavery  had  never  been  profit- 
able, the  negroes  were  first  sold  off  to  their  southern  neighbors,  and  then 
the  legislatures  of  those  states  solemnly  abolished  slavery,  and  the  Puri- 
tans of  those  commonwealths,  filled  with  all  the  bitterness  that  animated 
the  Roundheads  against  the  Cavaliers,  denounced  slavery  in  the  southern 
states;  and  in  justice  it  must  be  said  that  the  speakers  of  the  South,  both 
lay  and  clerical,  replied  with  language  as  venomous  as  their  assailants. 
Vituperation  increased,  speakers  multiplied,  newspapers,  pamphlets, 
magazines,  books,  were  filled  with  arguments  both  for  and  against 
slavery,  and  in  a little  while  it  became  apparent  that  there  was  but  small 
chance  for  a peaceable  settlement  of  the  question.  Alabama  was  a slave- 
holding state;  Talladega  county  was  rich  in  slaves,  which  the  owners 
looked  upon  as  property  bought  with  a price,  just  as  one  would  consider 
a horse,  or  domestic  animal,  honestly  acquired. 

The  rancor  of  the  abolitionists,  as  those  who  wanted  to  free  the 
slaves  without  paying  the  owners  were  called,  placed  the  South  on  the 
defensive,  and  passion  had  now  risen  so  high  that  for  an  Alabamian  or 
Talladegan  to  doubt  the  propriety  or  morality  of  owning  slaves  was  to 
take  sides  with  the  abolitionists,  and  no  one  either  in  Alabama  or  Talla- 
dega did  doubt. 

In  1852  Franklin  Pierce,  a democrat  of  New  Hampshire,  was  elected 
president  and  William  R.  King  of  Alabama  vice-president  over  General 
Scott  and  Graham.  Mr.  King  died  of  consumption  in  Cuba  without 
ever  having  filled  the  office. 


In  1853  the  whig  party  went  to  pieces.  Some  of  the  whigs  drifted 
into  the  Free  Soil  party,  a few  joined  the  democrats  and  a large  number 
became  members  of  American  or  Know  Nothing  party.  This  latter  was 
a secret  organization;  in  its  platform,  or  declared  principles,  it  opposed 
the  Catholic  church  and  foreign  immigration.  “Know  Nothing”  was  a 
nickname  given  it  because  when  asked  as  to  its  organization,  etc.,  its 
members  answered  that  they  knew  nothing. 
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The  year  1852  marked  the  first  step  taken  by  the  state  to  care  for 
the  deaf  mutes  in  Alabama.  The  legislature  made  an  appropriation  to 
provide  for  the  education  of  indigent  deaf  mutes,  but  the  act  was  de- 
fective. A school  for  deaf  mutes  was  started  at  Robinson  s Springs,  in 
Autauga  countv  in  1852,  but  it  was  not  permanent.  Each  succeeding 
legislature  re-enacted  the  appropriation,  but  no  one  seemed  to  be  in 
earnest  about  starting  the  school  and  competent  teachers  were  not  ob- 
tainable. In  1858,  the  governor,  Hon.  A.  B.  Moore  of  Perry,  and  the 
superintendent  of  education  of  the  state,  acting  as  commissioners,  located 
the  proposed  school  at  Talladega,  and  employed  Dr.  J.  H.  Johnson,  who 
was  then  teaching  in  the  Georgia  state  school  for  deaf  mutes  at  Cave 
Springs,  to  take  charge  of  the  institution.  No  better  selection  could  have 
been  made.  Dr.  Johnson  had  experience  as  an  instructor.  He  combined 
extraordinary  executive  ability  with  a fine  knowledge  of  human  nature, 
and  it  can  be  truthfully  said  that  Dr.  Johnson  made  the  school.  The 
state  rented  a building  erected  by  the  Masonic  order,  known  as  the 
“East  Alabama  Female  Institute.”  The  school  opened  in  October,  1858. 
Twenty-two  pupils  were  admitted  the  first  year,  fourteen  of  whom 
were  beneficiaries  of  the  state.  From  this  beginning  has  grown  one  of 
the  greatest  schools  of  Alabama,  and  a notable  charity,  of  which  Talla- 
dega and  the  entire  state  are  justly  proud. 

The  present  central  building  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Institute  was 
erected  by  the  Masons  and  a school  was  opened  there,  but  it  became 
financially  embarrassed.  At  the  session  of  the  Alabama  Methodist  con- 
ference, December  15,  1854,  a measure  was  adopted  to  establish  a female 
high  school  in  the  masonic  institute,  which  in  some  way  was  acquired 
by  the  conference.  A board  of  trustees  consisting  of  four  preachers  and 
five  laymen  was  appointed  to  control  and  conduct  the  school,  the  laymen 
being  J.  C.  L.  Huey,  John  M.  Moore,  J.  E.  Groce,  John  T.  Morgan 
and  A.  J.  Gotton.  I he  Methodists  made  a mighty  effort  to  pay  the  pre- 
ceding debts  of  the  school  and  make  it  self  sustaining  under  church 
management,  but  they  failed,  and  in  1858  the  property  was  turned  over 
to  the  state  of  Alabama. 

The  legislature  of  1853  adopted  a system  of  free  public  schools,  a 
measure  heartily  espoused  by  the  Talladega  delegation,  consisting  of 
Gen.  J.  1 . Bradford,  J.  E.  M.  Curry,  N.  G.  Shelley  and  John  W.  Bishop. 
Shelley  was  a member  ol  the  committee  which  outlined  the  system  and 
conceived  the  plan,  and  upon  Shelleys  later  removal  to  Texas  he  was 
instrumental  in  having  that  state  adopt  a similar  system.  All  the  other 
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representatives  were  at  a subsequent  period  identified  with  the  educa- 
tional interests  of  the  country,  Currv  at  one  time  being  the  disburser 
of  the  Peabody  fund  in  his  riper  age. 

CHAPTER  XX. 

The  ruling  class  in  all  countries  make  more  history  than  others. 
Those  who  followed  the  learned  professions  in  the  early  days  made  up 
this  class.  Doctors,  preachers,  lawyers,  made  and  dominated  public  senti- 
ment, moulded  public  opinion,  and  controlled  public  affairs;  therefore 
0s  a chronicle  of  the  times  that  have  passed  the  names  and  a short  note 
of  the  men  who  walked  in  the  professions  will  most  likely  be  acceptable. 
The  legal  profession  comes  first  because  the  records  as  to  their  names 
are  more  accessible,  and  because  in  the  making  and  shaping  of  the  laws 
of  a county  and  its  customs  they  occupy  a more  conspicuous  place.  In 
the  settlement  of  disputed  land  claims,  in  the  preparation  of  deeds  for 
property,  and  in  the  framing  of  laws  for  a new  land,  the  services  of  a 
lawyer  were  invaluable;  so,  for  this  reason,  many  attorneys  trooped  into 
Alabama  in  the  beginning  of  her  history. 

The  first  roll  of  attorneys  ever  published  in  the  state  appeared  as  a 
supplement  to  the  Monitor  on  November  1,  1845,  and  contained  600 
names.  The  Talladega  bench  and  bar  as  disclosed  by  this  list  shows  that 
Alexander  Bowie  was  chancellor  of  the  Northern  Division;  George  W. 
Stone  was  judge  of  the  Ninth  circuit;  Thomas  G.  Garrett  was  solicitor 
of  this  circuit. 

The  lawyers  residing  here  were  Alexander  Bowie,  Franklin  W. 
Bowdon,  E.  E.  Bryson,  William  P.  Chilton,  Thomas  Grey  Garrett,  Tig- 
nal  W.  Jones,  W.  W.  Knox,  W.  J.  Maclin,  G.  T.  McAfee,  George  F. 
Moore,  John  T.  Morgan,  Lewis  E.  Parsons,  P.  E.  Pearson,  Samuel  F. 
Rice,  H.  W.  W.  Rfee,  Daneil  Sayre,  B.  H.  Spyker,  Charles  Stone, 
George  S.  Walden,  H.  P.  Watson,  Alexander  White,  J.  J.  Woodward, 
T.  B.  Woodward,  H.  H.  Wyche.  The  names  of  John  H.  Townsend, 
G.  R.  Rice,  and  J.  H.  Martin,  esquires,  do  not  appear  on  this  list,  as 
they  practiced  law  here  at  an  earlier  date;  a minute  entry  of  the  county 
court  dated  November  11,  1833,  recites  that  these  gentlemen  were  “Sworn 
in  as  attornies  of  the  court.” 

The  minutes  of  the  court  also  show  that  in  1836  Samuel  W.  Mar- 
dis,  Robert  Hett  Chapman,  I.  T.  Leftwich,  W.  H.  Campbell  and  J. 
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White  were  members  of  the  legal  profession,  with  business  in  the 
courts  in  1836. 

During  the  period  covered  by  the  years  1860  to  1870  the  Talladega 
bar  consisted  of  Bradford,  haul  and  Tip,  Jr.,  Castleberry,  David  Trice, 
F.  W.  Bowdon,  Jr.,  John  C.  Duncan,  J.  N.  Haney,  R.  H.  Isbell,  Thom- 
as I Iavden,  John  B.  Knox,  John  T.  Heflin,  William  McGregor,  James 

B.  Martin,  lohn  W.  Bishop,  Col.  William  Ivey,  the  solicitor  of  the  cir- 
cuit, J.  T.  May,  John  and  Tom  Henderson,  G.  K.  Miller,  J.  Lawrence 
Jones,  Charles  Pelham,  N.  S.  McAfee,  M.  IT  Cruikshank,  C.  O.  Sam- 
uel, [ohn  Winbourn,  George  S.  Walden,  A.  W.  Plowman,  G.  H.  Plow- 
man, J.  W.  Vandiver,  George  W.  Parsons. 

From  1870  to  1890  there  were  Taul  Bradford,  John  T.  Heflin,  John 
W.  Bishop,  John  Henderson,  Tom  Henderson,  Thomas  Hayden,  J.  N. 
Haney,  William  McGregor,  J.  W.  May,  R.  H.  Isbell,  Lewis  E.  Parsons, 
George  W.  Parsons,  G.  K.  Miller,  George  S.  Walden,  F.  W.  Bowdon, 

C.  C.  Whitson,  John  B.  Knox,  J.  W.  Vandiver,  Cecil  Browne,  Syd 
Bowie,  George  E.  Brewer,  James  B.  Newman,  W.  B.  Castleberry,  Ed  J. 
Dryer,  J.  B.  Graham,  M.  D.  Ivey,  Lee  M.  Otts,  J.  K.  Dixon,  _ 

Oaks,  J.  B.  Sanford,  J.  J.  Pierce,  Borden  Burr,  B.  W.  Harrison,  W.  C. 
McMillan,  Graves  Embry,  J.  C.  Burt,  A.  M.  Garber,  M.  N.  Manning, 
F.  L.  Vance. 

JOHN  H.  TOWNSEND,  of  Floyd  county,  Georgia,  the  son  of  a 
member  of  the  state  senate  of  Georgia,  located  in  Talladega  in  April, 
1833.  I le  was  not  only  the  first  lawyer  who  located  in  Talladega  but  he 
was  the  first  mayor,  or  intendent,  as  they  called  it  then,  of  the  place. 
I le  owned  a negro  who  was  a blacksmith,  so  that  the  first  blacksmith 
shop  opened  here  was  on  Battle  street,  on  the  north  side  of  the  street, 
between  Spring  and  Court  streets.  Amiable,  well-to-do  and  lazy,  Town- 
send did  not  need  to  work  hard  at  his  profession,  so  that  he  did  not 
reaeh  eminence  as  a lawyer,  but  filled  out  his  time  by  holding  petty  of- 
fices. For  many  years  he  was  a member  of  the  commissioners  court,  and 
in  1847  a member  of  the  state  senate.  In  1834  he  married  Miss  Eliza 
Shelley,  a daughter  of  Capt.  Jacob  Shelley  of  Talladega.  After  the  war 
with  Mexico  Townsend  moved  to  Cherokee  county,  Texas. 

I IUBBARD  HOBBS  WYCL1E  came  to  Talladega  a few  weeks 
after  the  arrival  of  Townsend,  fie  was  always  called  'Colonel,  but  it 
is  not  known  from  whence  he  derived  this  title.  Wvche  was  a Virginian. 
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He  was  a cultivated  gentleman,  also  a ripe  scholar.  He  never  bulldozed 
a witness.  Mild  and  pleasant  in  his  manner,  his  arguments  were  brief, 
clear  and  convincing.  The  jury  regarded  his  speeches  as  part  of  the 
evidence.  He  could  almost  have  sworn  to  his  speeches  and  won  on  them 
as  a part  of  the  case.  He  never  consumed  more  than  thirty  minutes  in 
presenting  a case.  Wyche  was  an  infidel.  He  fell  in  love  with  a Tallade- 
ga girl;  his  affection  was  not  reciprocated,  and  Wyche  took  to  drink, 
dying  at  last  in  a lunatic  asylum. 

ROBERT  HETT  CHAPMAN  had  the  fair  hair  and  rosy  features 
of  a typical  Englishman,  backed  by  a wealthy,  influential  family,  there 
was  no  great  incentive  for  him  to  struggle  at  the  bar,  and  after  a few 
years  of  practice  he  joined  the  ministry  of  the  Presbyterian  church,  where 
his  talents  found  a more  congenal  field. 

W.  H.  CAMPBEEL  was  an  office  lawyer,  whose  talents  were  bet- 
ter suited  to  analysis  than  display  in  the  court  room,  hie  was  dilligent  and 
punctual,  a gentleman  of  great  urbanity,  but  fond  of  the  quiet  of  his 
office  and  the  delights  ol  literature. 

LEWIS  E.  PARSONS  was  a native  of  the  state  of  New  York, 
settling  in  Talladega  in  1841.  He  married  Miss  Christman  a step-daugh- 
ter of  Mrs.  Wake,  of  Kentucky,  a lady  of  great  intelligence,  and  worth. 
Mr.  Parsons  was  a decided  whig  in  politics,  and  a union  man  when  the 
secession  question  came  up.  1 Ie  was  careful,  conservative  and  painstaking 
as  a lawyer.  No  man  had  more  suavity,  or  a more  mildly  insinuating 
manner  with  a witness.  He  was  very  successful  in  his  practice.  Political 
honors  came  to  Mr.  Parsons  repeatedly  through  his  life.  He  was  a rep- 
resentative of  the  legislature,  a delegate  several  times  to  national  conven- 
tions, governor  of  the  state  and  United  States  senator,  but  he  was  not 
permitted  by  the  powers  at  Washington  to  fill  the  latter  office. 

HON.  JOHN  T.  HEFLIN  came  to  us  from  Randolph  County, 
Alabama.  He  was  of  a hardy  rugged  type,  wholly  suited  to  the  days  of 
the  pioneers,  a learned  lawyer,  a fine  rough  and  tumble,  forensic  fighter. 
Burly  and  unafraid,  Eleflin  was  a warm  friend  and  an  uncompromising 
enemy.  He  was  elected  judge  of  the  Circuit  court  in  the  days  when  a 
firm  judge  was  needed  on  the  bench,  and  well  did  he  acquit  himself. 
Late  in  life  he  married  Mrs.  Bowdon,  the  widow  of  Hon.  F.  W.  Bow 
don,  the  congressman.  Judge  Heflin  died  in  Birmingham,  Ala. 

South  Carolina  was  the  birthplace  of  THOMAS  GREY  GAR 
RETT,  who  for  five  years,  1841-1845,  was  solicitor  of  the  Ninth  cir- 
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cuit.  Mr.  Garrett  married  Miss  Rice,  a sister  of  Mrs.  Minerva  Wood- 
ward. He  was  a candidate  for  congress  more  than  once,  but  without 
success.  He  was  of  medium  height,  and  quiet  and  studious,  but  like  most 
lawyers  who  once  hold  office,  he  enjoyed  but  little  practice.  He  died  in 
Talladega  during  the  war. 

TIGNAL  W.  JONES  was  the  law  partner  of  J.  L.  M.  Curry  and 
A.  W.  Bowie.  A cheerful,  sanguine  man,  genial  and  conpanionable.  At 
an  early  day  he  removed  to  Texas,  where  he  rose  to  prominence  as  a 
lawyer. 

W.  W.  KNOX  as  clerk  of  the  circuit  court  for  many  years  gave 
general  satisfaction,  as  did  H.  P.  Watson  as  register  in  chancery,  but, 
as  every  lawyer  knows,  the  occupancy  of  a small  office  is  a bar  to  suc- 
cessful practice.  Both  Messrs.  Knox  and  Watson  lived  on  the  east  end 
of  North  street  in  Talladega. 

W.  J.  McLIN  was  a brilliant  speaker  and  an  educated  man.  He  was 
social  in  his  disposition  and  liked  by  his  fellow  lawyers.  He  relied  more 
on  natural  ability,  the  powers  of  a speaker,  than  upon  hard  study.  He 
died  early  in  life  in  Talladega. 

P.  E.  PEARSON  was  a brother  of  Mrs.  J.  J.  Woodward,  and  he 
probably  came  to  Alabama  from  Carolina  on  account  of  that  relation- 
ship. After  practicing  awhile  in  Talladega  he  removed  to  Matagorda, 
Texas,  acquiring  a high  position  there  as  an  attorney. 


TAUL  BRADFORD  received  his  education  at  the  University  of 
Alabama.  He  was  small  in  statue.  His  voice  was  clear  and  penetrating. 
At  times  his  speeches  were  eloquent.  As  a lawyer  he  was  industrious  and 
skillful.  I le  represented  the  district  in  congress  after  the  war,  and  was  an 
unsuccessful  candidate  for  the  United  States  senate.  As  an  advocate  he 
had  few  superiors.  He  was  a son  of  General  J.  T.  Bradford.  He  married 
Miss  Hardie. 

CHARLES  PELHAM  was  born  at  Alexandria,  Calhoun  county, 
Alabama.  After  the  war  he  located  at  Talladega,  and  was  a law  partner 
with  Governor  L.  E.  Parsons.  Having  allied  himself  with  the  republican 
party,  he  was  elected  judge  of  the  circuit,  a place  which  he  filled  for 
several  terms.  After  leaving  the  bench  he  did  not  resume  practice,  but 
removed  to  a northern  state. 
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No  man  was  more  difficult  to  shake  from  his  convictions  than 
JOHN  HENDERSON.  He  learned  slowly,  but  it  stayed  with  him.  Slow 
and  painstaking,  he  toiled  for  what  he  received.  Ele  had  the  faculty  of 
making  strong  friends  and  bitter  enemies.  He  served  two  terms  as  cir- 
cuit judge.  He  was  an  ardent  member  of  the  Baptist  church.  He  was  a 
laborious  lawyer,  never  brilliant  or  humorous.  His  wife  was  Miss  Inzer 
of  St.  Clair  County. 

D.  T.  CASTLEBERRY  began  the  practice  of  law  at  Talladega  after 
the  war.  He  attracted  a large  circle  of  friends  to  himself  by  his  unfailing 
good  humor  and  conservative  views.  His  mind  was  well  balanced  and 
his  arguments  clear.  EJe  was  a member  of  the  Baptist  church.  He  mar- 
ried Miss  Brock. 

H.  W.  W.  RICE  was  judge  of  the  county  court  of  Talladega  for 
one  term.  After  the  close  of  his  term  the  health  of  Mr.  Rice  was  deli- 
cate, and  his  practice  did  not  amount  to  much.  His  wife  was  a very 
brilliant  woman.  The  home  of  Judge  Rice  was  west  of  Talladega  Col- 
lege. It  was  thought  at  one  time  that  the  highlands  west  of  the  city 
would  be  the  fashionable  residence  portion  of  Talladega. 

SAMUEL  F.  RICE  graduated  at  Columbia  College,  S.  C.,  his  na- 
tive state.  For  seventy  years  he  made  history,  fifty  of  these  years  being 
spent  in  Alabama.  Sam  Rice  was  a genius  with  a highly  developed 
sense  of  humor.  He  was  a great  advocate,  a good  lawyer,  and  a poor 
politician.  He  did  more  things  in  his  lifetime  than  a dozen  ordinary 
men.  Lie  was  a “Methodist,  off  and  on,  for  forty  years,”  to  use  his  own 
language.  His  wit  and  talent  and  social  qualities  drew  to  himself  a large 
circle  of  admirers.  He  was  judge  of  the  supreme  court  in  1854. 

WILLIAM  P.  CHILTON  settled  in  Talladega  in  1834,  and  began 
practicing  law.  He  was  a Kentuckian.  Chilton  was  the  leading  man  of 
the  whig  party  in  this  section.  Eloquent  as  a speaker,  possessed  of  anec- 
dote and  humor,  he  drew  men  to  him  like  a lodestone.  He  possessed 
an  analytical  mind.  His  work  as  a lawyer  was  of  the  best.  In  1848,  he 
was  elected  judge  of  the  Supreme  court.  In  1853  to  1855  he  removed 
to  Macon  county,  Alabama.  He  was  a member  of  the  Confederate  con- 
gress in  1863.  Chilton  was  a brother-in-law  to  John  T.  Morgan,  and 
Morgan  read  law  in  Chilton’s  office.  Chiltons  wife  was  Miss  Mary 
Morgan  of  Athens,  Tennessee. 

Another  judge  of  the  Supreme  court  from  the  Talladega  bar  was 
GEORGE  WASHINGTON  STONE  of  Bedford  county,  Va.  Having 
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studied  law  in  the  office  of  James  Fulton  at  Fayetteville,  Tenn.,  he 
came  to  Talladega  in  1834.  Stone  had  not  the  advantage  of  a college 
education.  He  had  no  personal  magnetism,  but  was  a patient,  plodding 
lawyer,  and  in  his  time  was  the  greatest  jurist  in  Alabama.  He  was  elected 
to  the  Supreme  court  in  1856  and  at  times  subsequent  to  that  date 
until  he  had  served  as  a member  of  the  Alabama  judiciary  for  fifty 
years.  Judge  Stone  was  a born  lawyer,  conservative  in  his  views,  slow 
in  his  conclusions.  He  was  a better  judge  than  an  advocate,  as  he  lacked 
the  fire,  variety  and  eloquence  necessary  for  the  pioneer  jury. 

GREEN  TALIAFERRO  McAFEE  came  from  North  Carolina, 
first  settling  in  St.  Clair  county,  and  was  elected  a representative  in  the 
legislature  from  that  county.  He  drew  the  bill  defining  the  boundaries 
and  creating  the  county  of  Talladega.  On  his  removal  to  Talladega 
county  in  1832  or  1833,  he  was  elected  county  judge,  a place  he  filled 
for  ten  years.  Judge  McAfee’s  practice  was  never  large  as  he  devoted 
his  time  and  talents  to  various  other  matters.  He  was  tall,  stern  and 
punctilious  in  his  manner.  Devoted  to  the  Baptist  church,  he  spent  much 
time  in  its  interests.  He  remained  in  public  life  to  a great  age,  serving 
in  the  state  senate  after  he  had  passed  his  seventieth  year. 

JOHN  T.  MORGAN  ranked  well  as  a lawyer.  His  address  to 
the  court  was  ever  temperate  and  low  voiced,  his  positions  conserva- 
tive. A hard  worker  at  ail  times,  the  briefs  he  psesented  were  exhaus- 
tive. FJe  was  here  in  the  pioneer  days,  as  early  as  1834.  The  office  Mor- 
gan occupied  was  about  the  middle  of  the  block,  on  the  west  side  of 
public  square.  His  father’s  home  was  a Clairmont  Springs.  Morgan  was 
considered  the  best  equity  lawyer  at  the  bar.  The  history  of  his  life  is 
one  of  which  Alabama  is  justly  proud.  His  death  found  him  in  harness, 
serving  the  people  as  United  States  senator. 

FRANKLIN  W.  BOWDON,  the  elder,  was  more  an  orator  and 
publicist  than  a lawyer.  As  a political  speaker  for  the  masses  he  was 
without  a peer.  He  was  too  genial,  volatile  and  high-strung  to  plod  as 
an  attorney.  As  an  advocate  before  a jury  he  was  invincible;  on  the 
stump  he  was  a whirlwind;  therefore  Bowdon  was  elected  to  office  when- 
ever he  wished. 

FRANK  W.  BOWDEN,  the  younger,  inherited  much  of  his  fa- 
ther’s talent.  Young  Frank  Bowdon  was  a ready,  fluent  speaker.  Frank 
and  boyish  in  his  nature,  quick,  impulsive  and  generous,  his  friends 
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were  numbered  by  the  score.  His  first  legal  partnership  was  with  John 
B.  Knox,  Esq.,  and  this  firm  acquired  a lucrative  practice  in  Talladega. 
Frank  Bowdon  died  in  the  prime  of  his  manhood. 

ALEXANDER  W.  BOWIE  was  a son  of  Chancellor  Alex  Bowie; 
Abbeville,  South  Carolina,  was  his  birthplace,  February  22,  1822.  Capt. 
Bowie’s  wife  was  Miss  Bowdon,  a sister  of  Congressman  Frank  W. 
Bowdon,  and  he  was  the  father  of  Congressman  Sidney  J.  Bowie.  At 
the  outbreak  of  the  war  Capt.  Bowie  organized  and  commanded  one 
of  the  first  cavalry  companies  of  the  Confederacy.  He  was  a pleasant 
speaker,  a good  lawyer,  but  in  his  later  years  he  devoted  his  attention 
more  to  agriculture  than  to  his  profession. 

GEORGE  F.  MOORE  was  gifted  by  nature  with  a fine  intellect. 
Dark-skinned,  nervous  in  temperament,  he  had  a ready  smile  and 
a pleasant  word  for  all.  After  a few  years  of  comparatively  successful 
practice  in  this  county  he  removed  to  Montgomery,  where  he  acquired 
considerable  reputation.  Much  of  his  attention  in  his  more  mature  years 
has  been  devoted  to  Masonry,  the  result  of  which  has  given  him  high 
Tank  in  that  Fraternity. 

JAMES  B.  MARTIN  for  a long  time  was  a law  partner  of  Taul 
Bradford.  Martin  was  a ready  conversationalist,  and  was  always  ready 
for  a tilt,  either  in  the  court  house,  or  in  his  office,  on  any  question. 
I lopeful  and  sanguine  in  his  nature,  his  appearance  and  talents  fitted 
him  for  great  things.  Disappointed  in  a love  affair,  he  removed  to  Texas 
and  died  shortly  afterwards  in  Waco,  Texas.  Martin  had  the  carriage 
and  manner  of  a King.  His  address  to  a court  was  full  of  graciousness 
and  fine  language. 

ALEXANDER  WHITE  had  the  face  of  a student,  the  culture 
of  a scholar  and  the  genius  of  an  orator.  He  was  a son  of  Judge  John 
White  of  North  Alabama.  Coming  to  Talladega  at  a very  early  day, 
he  immediately  sprang  into  a fine  practice.  After  the  war  he  lived 
at  his  country  home  three  miles  southwest  of  Talladega.  White  went 
into  politics,  which,  of  course,  lessened  his  law  practice.  He  served  only 
one  term  in  congress,  supporting  Gen.  Scott  for  the  presidency.  In  1859 
he  supported  Bell  for  president  and  was  opposed  to  secession.  Late  in 
life  he  removed  to  Dallas,  Texas,  and  died  there.  His  fame  as  an  orator 
still  abides  in  Alabama  the  “Bonnie  Blue  Flag”  speech  making  him 
immortal.  Judge  John  White,  Sr.,  the  father  of  Alex  White,  was  a law 
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partner  of  Chilton  here  in  1833  and  1834.  He  died  in  Talladega  in 
1842,  leaving  four  children,  Alexander,  John,  Kate  and  Sidney.  Sidney 
was  the  wife  of  Joseph  G.  Baldwin,  author  of  “Flush  Times  in  Ala- 
bama." John  White,  Jr.,  of  Birmingham,  is  yet  practicing  law  in  that 
city. 

CHAPTER  XXI 

SKETCHES  OF  BAR  MEMBERS 

During  the  mid-years  of  the  century,  the  professional  man  dressed 
the  part.  The  silk  hat,  and  the  Prince  Albert  coat  were  as  much  a 
portion  of  the  lawyers  paraphernalia  as  the  law  books  of  his  library. 
The  same  could  be  said  of  the  minister  and  the  physician.  Some  of  our 
circuit  iudges  would  not  permit  a lawyer  to  address  the  court  unless 
he  was  garbed  in  the  conventional  long-tailed  black  coat.  Litigation  in 
those  days  involved  larger  sums  and  greater  interests  than  at  present, 
taking  a general  average  of  the  cases.  The  lawyer  of  that  time  occupied 
a close  relation  to  his  client.  Corporations  were  comparatively  unknown, 
so  that  the  corporation  lawyer  did  not  exist.  Litigation  was  chiefly 
over  slaves,  land  and  cotton.  Lawyers  were  men  of  large,  affairs,  ad- 
visers in  political  matters.  Continuing  sketches  of  the  Talladega  bar. 

M.  H.  CRUIKSHANK  married  Miss  Matilda  W.  Chrisman  of 
Kentucky,  a relative  of  Mrs.  Lewis  E.  Parsons.  He  served  in  the  con- 
federate congress,  winning  his  seat  after  a spectatular  contest  over  J.  L. 
M.  Curry.  Marcus  LI.  Cruikshank  did  much  to  relieve  the  suffering 
just  after  the  war,  serving  as  commissioner  for  the  state  for  the  destitute 
of  Alabama.  In  all  things  he  was  a conservative  man,  domestic  in  his 
tastes,  fond  of  horticulture,  and  the  simple  life.  He  divided  his  time 
between  law  practice  and  editorial  work  for  the  Reporter,  which  journ- 
al he  presided  over  many  years.  His  son,  George  M.  Cruikshank,  editor 
of  the  Ledger,  of  Birmingham,  has  earned  fame  as  an  editor.  Marcus 
Cruikshank  was  thrown  from  a restive  horse  and  killed  in  the  70s.  In 
laith  he  was  a Presbyterian,  in  which  creed  his  life  was  blameless  and 
pure. 

A tall,  dignified,  scholarly  man  was  GEORGE  S.  WALDEN.  In 
1861,  he  represented  the  county  in  the  legislature.  His  work  as  a law- 
yer was  careful  and  painstaking,  especially  in  the  preparation  of  plead- 
ings. Nearly  every  attorney  at  the  bar  in  his  time  sought  a partnership 
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with  him.  His  austere  manner  prevented  any  one  from  taking  liberties 
with  him.  The  Presbyterian  church  was  his  form  of  faith.  Rev.  J.  W, 
Walden,  President  of  Palmer  College,  Florida,  is  his  son.  After  retiring 
from  the  bar,  Mr.  Walden  employed  a portion  of  his  leisure  time  teach- 
ing at  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Institute. 

J.  J.  WOODWARD  settled  in  Talladega  in  1838,  coming  from 
South  Carolina.  For  some  time  he  was  connected  with  the  “Watchtower” 
as  editor.  In  1847  he  was  elected  to  the  legislature.  In  1853  he  was 
elected  solicitor  of  the  circuit,  and  again  in  1857.  At  the  outbreak  of 
the  war  he  entered  the  service  as  a private,  but  was  soon  elected  colonel 
of  a regiment,  distinguished  himself  for  bravery  at  its  head  several  times. 
Fie  fell  while  leading  a charge.  Talladega  never  had  a more  gallant  citizen 
than  John  J.  Woodward.  His  home  was  northwest  of  Talladega,  near 
Shocco  Springs. 

THOMAS  B.  WOODWARD  was  a brother  of  ex-congressman 
John  A.  Woodward.  His  birthplace  was  South  Carolina.  He  married 
Miss  Julia  Rice,  daughter  of  John  Rice.  The  firm  of  Woodward  & Wood- 
ward appears  on  the  bar  docket  quite  frequently  from  1835  to  1840,  the 
firm  being  J.  J.  and  T.  B.  Woodward.  Thomas  Woodward  was  a large 
planter,  as  well  as  lawyer,  owning  in  1838-39,  the  “Tom  Curry”  farm 
near  Pond  Springs.  In  1843  Thomas  B.  Woodward  moved  to  Pontotoc, 
Miss. 

Early  in  1834  SAMUEL  W.  MARDIS  moved  to  “Jumpers  Spring,” 
five  miles  southeast  of  the  present  city  of  Talladega.  In  his  honor  the 
name  of  the  place,  then  the  site  of  the  United  States  land  office,  was 
changed  to  “Mardisville.”  Fie  died  there  November  14,  1836.  He  was 
a member  of  congress  in  1833.  He  was  a Methodist  in  his  faith.  Mardis 
was  the  first  congress  man  who  lived  in  Talladega  county  and  directly 
represented  the  county;  was  succeeded  by  Joab  Lawler,  a Baptist  preacher, 
the  latter  dying  in  Washington  City  in  1838,  and  being  succeeded  by 
George  W.  Crabb.  Mardis  was  too  much  immersed  in  politics  to  be  a 
successful  lawyer. 

The  name  of  J.  T.  LEFTWICH,  or  I.  T.  Leftwich,  often  appears 
as  representing  litigants  from  1836  to  1845.  He  was  evidently  a good 
lawyer  with  a number  of  clients.  Nothing  is  known  of  him  after  1845. 
B.  H.  Spyker  was  at  one  time  (in  1843)  editor  of  the  Reporter,  assisting 
Daniel  Sayre;  the  latter  had  a fine  practice  in  this  county  and  was  a 
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skilled  lawyer.  I Ie  afterward  removed  to  Montgomery,  and  beacme  one 
of  the  leaders  at  the  bar.  Nothing  is  known  of  Charles  Stone  as  an 
attorney. 

A pious  lawyer,  rather  a Christian  lawyer,  one  who  is  religious  all 
the  time,  is  rather  the  exception  among  the  members  of  the  bar,  but 
JOHN  W.  BISHOP  was  the  exception.  He  was  an  active  member  of  the 
Baptist  church,  and  for  many  years  the  superintendent  of  the  Sunday 
school.  He  attended  the  University  of  Alabama  about  1851-54,  and 
graduated  in  the  law  department.  1 lis  practice  was  large.  Hard-working 
as  an  attorney,  he  was  conscientious  and  truthful.  He  practiced  law 
until  1891,  when  he  was  appointed  judge  of  the  City  court  of  Tal- 
ladega, which  place  he  held  until  January,  1898,  when  Probate  judge 
G.  K.  Miller  was  appointed  in  his  stead.  His  death  occurred  October 
10,  1900. 

G.  K.  MILLER  was  born  in  Talladega  in  1836.  When  he  was 
quite  small  his  parents  moved  to  Memphis,  here  he  learned  the  painter’s 
trade.  He  graduated  in  the  classical  course  of  the  University  of  Virginia 
in  1860,  and  upon  the  outbreak  of  the  war  he  enlisted  as  a private 
in  the  8th  Confederate  cavalry,  from  which  humble  position  he  rose 
to  the  rank  of  captain.  He  was  appointed  register  in  chancery  in  1868, 
which  place  he  held  until  1884;  then  he  was  appointed  to  fill  out  a 
two-year  unexpired  term  of  probate  judge,  and  was  selected  probate 
judge  in  1886,  which  place  he  held  until  1908,  when  he  was  appointed 
City  court  judge  of  the  Talladega  City  court,  which  place  he  has  held 
for  thirteen  years.  In  the  meantime  Judge  Miller  served  as  mayor  of 
1 alladega  for  ten  years.  He  is  a member  of  the  Presbyterian  church. 

R.  H.  ISBELL  practiced  but  a few  years.  He  graduated  at  the 
Kentucky  Military  Institute  in  1857,  and  graduated  in  law  at  Cumber- 
land LIniversity,  Lebanon,,  Tenn.,  in  1860.  He  began  law  practice, 
hut  in  1861  he  volunteered,  and  entered  the  Confederate  army  as 
captain  of  Co.  “D”,  First  Alabama  Regiment.  Lie  was  captured  at  Port 
I ludson,  and  imprisoned  at  Johnson’s  Island  and  at  Port  Delaware  dur- 
ing the  entire  war.  Returning  home  after  the  war  he  went  into  the 
banking  business  with  his  father,  James  Isbell,  which  he  kept  up  until 
his  death.  Huston  Isbell  was  small  and  dark,  very  quick-spoken  but  a 
lovable,  generous  man.  He  gave  ten  thousand  dollars  to  Isbell  college. 

GEO.  W.  PARSON,  son  of  ex-Governor  Lewis  E.  Parsons,  served 
gallantly  through  the  war,  and  began  practicing  law  with  his  father  at 
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its  close.  Naturally  Mr.  Parsons  has  a legal  mind;  as  a trial  lawyer  he 
is  first  class.  No  one  excels  him  in  the  examination  of  witnesses.  He 
has  served  one  or  more  terms  as  assistant  United  States  district  attorney. 
In  1910  he  was  appointed  district  supervisor  of  the  Federal  census. 

B.  F.  MULLENDORE  came  to  Talladega  from  Tennessee  during 
the  war,  but  he  remained  not  longer  than  two  or  three  years.  Mr. 
Mullendore  could  make  a good  jury  speech,  but  he  was  not  advised 
of  the  statutes  and  practice  of  the  state  of  Alabama,  and  therefore  he 
was  usually  demurred  out  of  court. 

WILLIAM  O.  ODEN  was  a product  of  Talladega  county,  being 
the  son  of  John  Oden  and  Elizabeth  J.  Peoples,  a staunch  pioneer  fam- 
ily of  the  county.  His  father  was  a wealthy  farmer,  and  gave  his  son 
a finished  education.  W.  P.  Oden  began  practicing  law  at  Childers- 
burg,  but  eventually  moved  to  the  court  house.  He  served  a term  or 
two  in  the  state  senate.  He  was  full  of  humor,  genial  as  sunshine,  too 
fond  of  a joke  to  make  a really  great  lawyer.  Everybody  loved  him. 
He  died  comparatively  young. 

J.  WELLINGTON  VANDIVER  was  born  at  Alexandria  in  1850. 
He  was  licensed  to  practice  law  in  1871;  he  served  as  county  solicitor 
of  St.  Clair  county  for  three  years  and  as  circuit  solicitor  for  the 
Twelfth  circuit  for  one  term.  He  succeeded  Hon.  G.  K.  Miller  as  reg- 
ister in  chancery  for  Talladega  county;  he  has  been  mayor  of  Talladega 
and  conducted  the  Alabama  Chautauqua  for  a long  time;  he  was  editor 
of  the  Sun  of  Gatesville,  Texas,  and  of  the  News  of  Gadsden  of  Ala- 
bama, for  one  year  each. 

WILLIAM  McGREGOR,  after  practicing  here  for  a few  years, 
removed  to  Cameron,  Texas.  McGregor  was  wounded  during  the  war 
and  slightly  limped.  He  was  as  full  of  fun  as  an  egg  of  meat.  Governor 
Parsons,  with  his  known  habit  of  always  saying  something  pleasant  of 
anyone,  one  day  introduced  McGregor  to  a stranger  thus;  “Ah,  Mr. 
Blank,  let  me  present  to  you  Mr.  William  McGregor,  a young  barrister 
of  our  city/’  Then  pausing,  he  said,  "I  will  say  of  Mr.  McGregor  that 
he  wears  the  prettiest  breeches  of  any  man  in  town.” 

J.  T.  MAY  was  a Methodist  preacher  who  studied  law  and  was 
admitted  to  practice  late  in  life.  He  removed  from  a county  south  of 
here  to  Talladega  in  the  sixties.  He  was  tall,  with  a deep,  sonorous 
voice,  and  possessed  a dry  humor;  he  would  take  issue  on  any  proposi- 
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tion  and  delight  in  arguing  it  to  a frazzle.  His  son,  J.  Wiggins  May, 
practiced  here  a few  years,  removing  eventually  to  Birmingham. 

Uniformly  pleasant  and  smiling,  THOMAS  HAYDEN  served 
the  county  for  several  terms  as  county  solicitor  during  the  republican 
regime  in  this  county.  Hayden  was  a man  of  “infinite  jest.  Like  all 
solicitors,  his  practice  was  small  outside  of  criminal  cases.  Occupying 
an  office  in  the  court  house,  Hayden’s  office  was  a favorite  meeting 
place  for  lounging  attorneys  who  loved  a joke.  He  was  a kindly  man, 
a good  neighbor  and  a firm  friend. 

ALBERT  W.  PLOWMAN  joined  the  army  just  at  the  time 
when  legal  study  would  have  made  a great  lawyer  of  him.  Judge  of 
Probate  George  P.  Plowman  was  his  father.  Plowman  served  with  dis- 
tinction in  the  war.  He  was  a sufferer  from  rheumatism,  which  made 
him  walk  slightly  lame.  Brilliant  and  witty,  he  always  had  around 
him  a circle  of  genial  admirers.  He  was  killed  in  Frank  Bowdon’s  of- 
fice in  Talladega  by  the  accidental  discharge  of  a pistol  which  Bowdon 
was  handling,  some  time  during  the  seventies. 

JASPER  N.  HANEY  was  a product  of  the  proud  old  county  of 
Clay,  in  Alabama.  He  came  to  Talladega  and  engaged  in  merchandis- 
ing awhile,  but  later  read  law  and  was  licensed.  Haney  possessed  far 
more  energy  than  legal  knowledge.  He  was  shrewd  and  courageous.  In 
politics  he  trained  with  the  republicans  of  the  county.  After  a few  years 
at  the  bar  here,  he  hied  himself  to  “fresh  fields  and  pastures  new,” 
sojourning  awhile  in  Selma,  and  thence  removing  to  the  west. 

WILLIAM  IVEY  was  a Georgian,  a graduate  of  Georgia  Univer- 
sity. He  practiced  law  at  both  Clayton  and  Union  Springs,  Ala.,  re- 
moving to  Randolph  county,  Alabama  in  1872.  In  1847  he  was  largely 
instrumental  in  carrying  Randolph  for  the  democracy,  against  the  ef- 
forts of  Gov.  W.  H.  Smith.  In  that  year  he  was  elected  solicitor  of  the 
seventh  circuit,  and  removed  to  Talladega.  He  died  in  Talladega  in 
July,  1885.  Colonel  Iv  ey  was  married  three  times,  his  last  wife  being 
Amanda  DuBose,  a daughter  of  W.  W.  DuBose  of  Columbus,  Georgia. 

NICHOLAS  SCALES  McAFEE  served  during  the  war  with  the 
5th  Alabama  regiment,  beginning  practice  about  1868.  He  was  county 
solicitor  and  United  States  district  attorney  during  the  time  of  Judge 
Bruce.  He  was  a son  of  Judge  Green  T.  McAfee,  the  first  county 
judge.  He  married  Miss  Page  of  Abingdon,  Va.,  and  upon  her  death 
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he  was,  a few  years  afterward,  wedded  to  Miss  Anna  Elston  of  Tal- 
ladega. “Nick”  McAfee  was  a fine  raconteur,  genial  in  disposition  pos- 
sessed of  unusual  powers  of  mimicry,  which  talents  would  have  won 
him  fame  on  the  Lyceum  stage.  He  was  a devoted  Baptist. 

JOHN  WINBOURN  was  a man  of  sanguine  temperament  and 
florid  complexion,  and  possessed  of  much  executive  and  clerical  ability. 
He  was  several  times  the  junior  partner  with  the  leading  law  firms 
of  that  day,  notably  with  Walden  & Bishop.  His  forte  was  office  work 
and  the  preparation  of  papers.  During  the  war  he  held  a position 
under  the  Confederate  government  relating  to  the  collection  of  taxes, 
and  was  located  at  Talladega.  His  office  was  in  a brick  building  on 
the  west  side  of  the  square,  about  the  middle  of  the  block. 

CHARLES  CARSON  WHITSON  was  born  November,  1862. 
He  began  studying  law  at  the  age  of  19  in  the  office  of  Governor  Lewis 
E.  Parsons.  He  was  licensed  in  October,  1884.  The  following  year  he 
formed  a partnership  with  John  W.  Bishop.  He  married  Miss  Lula 
Wood,  daughter  of  J.  P.  Wood.  He  has  served  in  the  legislature,  and 
also  as  circuit  solicitor.  Mr.  Whitson  is  a hard  student  and  a stubborn 
fighter.  He  enjoys  quite  a lucrative  practice,  the  firm  in  1910  being 
composed  of  himeslf  and  W.  B.  Harrison,  Esq. 

BENJAMIN  FRANKLIN  WILSON  was  born  in  Shelby  county, 
Ala.,  in  1854,  admitted  in  1877.  He  married  in  Selma,  Miss  Allie  Smith, 
in  1885,  and  located  at  Talladega  during  that  year.  He  was  elected 
by  the  legislature  solicitor  of  this  circuit,  and  after  the  expiration  of 
his  term  he  removed  to  Selma,  where  he  died. 

JOHN  B.  KNOX  was  born  in  Talladega  county  in  1857,  the  son 
of  Dr.  James  C.  and  Mary  J.  Bowie  Knox.  He  was  admitted  to  the 
Talladega  bar  in  1878,  forming  a partnership  with  Frank  W.  Bowdon. 
January  1,  1889,  he  removed  to  Anniston,  Ala.  In  1884  he  married 
M iss  Carrie  McClure,  of  Marshall  county,  Tenn.  Mr.  Knox  began  the 
study  of  law  when  he  was  eighteen  years  of  age.  He  was  a delegate  at 
large  to  the  democratic  state  convention  in  1888  and  a member  of  the 
Constitutional  convention.  He  has  always  taken  an  active  interest  in 
politics,  and  at  the  present  time  is  a candidate  for  United  States  Sena- 
tor. 


CECIL  BROWNE  was  born  January  7,  1855.  He  was  educated 
at  the  University  of  the  South,  Sewanee,  Tenn.  He  came  to  Talladega 
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in  1877,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1878.  He  served  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  Alabama  in  1882-1883,  and  in  the  state  senate 
in  1886.  He  first  married  Miss  Sallie  B.  Mosley,  who  died  in  1887,  and 
afterwards  Miss  Booker.  Mr.  Browne  has  untiring  energy  and  has  ac- 
cumulated large  property  in  his  practice. 

HUGH  L.  MeELDERRY  first  saw  this  world  in  June  1859.  He 
graduated  from  Emory  and  Henry  College,  Virginia.  He  is  a son  of 
the  first  pioneer  families  of  the  county,  his  father  having  purchased  a 
magnificent  farm  from  an  Indian.  Mr.  McElderry  married  Miss  Ruth 
VanAusdal,  of  Eaton,  Ohio,  January  5,  1887.  After  several  years  of  suc- 
cessful practice,  Mr.  McElderry  laid  aside  the  strenuosity  of  the  profes- 
sion for  the  more  congenial  occupation  of  banking,  becoming  president 
of  the  Talladega  National  Bank  in  1908. 

LEE  M.  OTTS,  a son  of  a noted  Presbyterian  minister,  Rev.  J.  M. 
P.  Otts,  and  Miss  Loelie  McCary,  of  Greensboro,  Alabama,  practiced  law 
in  Talladega  for  a few  years  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  J.  K.  Dixon,  as 
his  partner.  Mr.  Otts  married  Miss  Dora  McEachin,  of  Tuscaloosa.  He 
returned  to  his  Greensboro  home  and  engaged  in  banking. 

J.  K.  DIXON  is  a native  born  Talladegan,  of  Fayetteville,  this 
county,  the  date  of  his  nativity  being  April  8,  1870.  He  graduated  in 
law  at  the  Alabama  state  university  in  June,  1892,  and  was  admitted 
to  the  Talladega  bar  in  September  of  that  year.  He  was  married  to 
Miss  Brewer,  October  1,  1895.  After  a short  while  as  a partner  of  Lee 
M.  Otts,  Mr.  Dixon  accepted  a partnership  with  Knox  and  Bowie, 
the  present  style  of  the  firm  name  being  Knox,  Acker,  Dixon  and 
Blackmon.  The  firm  has  a large  corporation  practice,  as  well  as  general 
practice,  and  Mr.  Dixon  is  a tireless  worker. 

M.  D.  IVEY  is  a son  of  Russell  county,  Alabama,  born  there  in 
1856.  He  was  licensed  to  practiced  law  February  26,  1877.  He  is  a son 
of  Will  iam  Ivey,  the  foimer  solicitor  of  this  circuit.  Mr.  Ivey  has  prac- 
ticed law  continuously  in  Talladega  except  for  four  years  residence  in 
Texas.  For  many  years  he  was  the  pleasant  and  efficient  clerk  in  the 
probate  office,  under  Probate  Judge  G.  K.  Miller. 

SIDNEY  J.  BOWIE  learned  law  at  the  State  university  and  upon 
his  return  from  that  institution  he  formed  a partnership  with  his  kins- 
man, John  B.  Knox.  He  was  called  up  by  admiring  friends  to  serve 
a term  in  congress,  and  during  his  second  term  he  resigned  to  again 
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enter  law  practice.  Some  time  in  the  nineties  he  removed  to  Anniston, 
and  from  theme  to  Birmingham,  where  he  now  has  a widely  extended 
practice.  Sid  Bowie  is  generous,  warm  hearted  and  the  best  “mixer” 
and  hand  shaker  in  eastern  Alabama. 

GEORGE  E.  BREWER  came  to  Talladega  from  Macon  county, 
Ala.  He  was  the  first  superintendent  of  the  Talladega  city  schools.  After 
successfully  conducting  this  work  he  decided  to  study  law,  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  in  1889.  Upon  the  death  of  Hon.  Leroy  F.  Box  he 
was  appointed  judge  of  the  circuit  by  Gov.  Cates,  in  1896.  He  served 
out  the  unexpired  term  and  was  elected  for  a full  term,  when  death 
overtook  him  in  the  midst  of  his  work  as  judge.  He  married  Miss  Zanie 
Sturdevant,  of  Tallapoosa  county. 

JOESPII  B.  GRAHAM  succeeded  George  E.  Brewer  as  principal 
of  the  city  schools.  Mr.  Graham  was  a native  of  Cherokee  county,  this 
state.  He  read  law  during  his  leisure  hours  as  teacher,  and  upon  his 
admission  he  formed  a partnership  with  C.  C.  Whitson,  Esq.  Mr.  Graham 
succeeded  B.  F.  Wilson,  Esq.,  as  solicitor  of  the  circuit.  During  his  term 
as  solicitor  he  was  killed  by  a car  of  the  Southern  Railroad  at  the  Tal- 
ladega passenger  depot.  I le  married  Miss  Lera  Jones,  daughter  of  C.  S. 
Jones,  of  Talladega. 

ED.  H.  DRYER  moved  from  Tuskegee,  Ala,  to  Talladega.  Mr. 
Dryer  was  elected  mayor  of  the  city  over  William  H.  Skaggs  after  a 
memorable  contest  abut  1890.  After  a residence  of  fifteen  years  or  more 
in  Talladega.  Mr.  Dryer  removed  to  Birmingham.  His  first  wife  was 
Miss  Minnie  McCants.  Mr.  Dryer  is  a painstaking  lawyer. 

CHAPTER  XXII 

In  the  decade  following  the  Civil  war  there  grew  up  a number 
of  bright  young  lawyers,  sons  of  those  who  had  battled  for  the  lost 
cause.  These  attorneys  studied  and  practiced  Corporation  law,  Municipal 
law  and  Commercial  law;  their  methods  and  court  room  customs  dif- 
fering widely  from  their  older  brethren  of  the  bar.  Among  these  young 
lawyers  appear  the  names  of  Frank  Bowdon,  Sid  Bowie,  W.  B.  Castle- 
berry, James  C.  Newman,  William  Newman,  Geo.  E.  Brewer,  Joseph 
B.  Graham,  Ed.  Dryer,  J.  B.  Sanford,  J.  C.  Oakes,  Ed.  Cameron,  W.  B. 
Elarrison,  Hugh  L.  McElderry,  Frank  L.  Vance,  Graves  Embry,  M.  N. 
Manning,  W.  T.  Edwards,  J.  K.  Dixon,  Erastus  J.  Parsons,  J.  Frank 
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Webb,  }.  C.  Burt,  A.  Hall,  Otis  Nickles,  Chester  Bingham,  M.  H. 
Sims,  J.  J.  Pierce,  W.  C.  McMillan,  John  D.  McNeel,  Alex  M.  Carber. 

But  before  the  task  of  saying  a few  words  of  these  living  lawyers, 
it  is  well  to  here  insert  a line  as  to  one  of  the  elder  brethren  who  has 
joined  the  majority. 

ASHLEY  C.  WOOD  built  a small,  neat  law  office  in  Fayette- 
ville, which  building,  with  one  other,  is  the  only  reminder  now  observ- 
able of  the  prosperous  town  of  Fayetteville,  Talladega  county,  Alabama, 
the  building  of  the  L.  & N.  railroad  causing  the  town  to  move  nearer 
its  tracks.  Ashley  Wood  was  a portly,  smoothfaced,  genial  mannered 
citizen,  with  much  of  the  oldtime  South  Carolina  gentleman  in  his  man- 
ner. He  had  considerable  landed  estate,  and  for  this  reason,  as  for  a 
constitutional  aversion  to  continued  labor,  he  was  not  successful  in  the 
practice  of  law.  Indeed  it  is  but  seldom  that  a lawyer  living  remote 
from  the  court  house  succeeds  in  building  up  a practice.  After  the  war, 
Wood  allied  himself  with  the  Republican  party,  and  that  party  being 
in  the  minority  of  white  voters  in  this  county,  and  there  being  much 
bitterness  in  political  feeling,  caused  him  to  be  personally  unpopular. 
He  represented  the  county  in  the  legislature  in  1876. 

W.  B.  CASTLEBERRY  was  born  June  16,  1869,  being  the  son 
of  a lawyer,  D.  T.  Castleberry.  The  court  rolls  show  that  W.  B.  Castle- 
berry was  admitted  in  1889.  He  was  a member  of  the  state  senate  from 
this  county  in  1903.  In  1910  he  was  city  attorney.  He  married  in  1902, 
Miss  Alice  W.  Eley. 

EDWARD  CAMERON  came  to  Alabama  from  Georgia  and  located 
in  Childersburg,  and  was  at  one  time  mayor  of  that  town.  He  studied 
law  in  Ashley  C.  Wood  s office  at  Fayetteville.  He  was  licensed  in  1883, 
and  he  represented  the  county  in  the  legislature  about  1898-99.  He  re- 
moved to  Birmingham  and  died  there. 

JOHN  COLUMBUS  OAKES  was  red  headed,  violently  and  em- 
phatically red-headed,  but  was  scarcely  as  peppery  as  the  average  man 
with  hair  of  that  color.  Oakes  arrived  here  during  the  golden  days  of 
Mayor  Skaggs’  administration  and  he  was  quite  a protege  of  that  official. 
After  practicing,  mostly  in  magistrate’s  courts,  for  three  or  more  years, 
Mr.  Oakes  went  to  Florida;  thence  to  Cuba;  served  in  the  Spanish-Ameri- 
can  war;  spent  three  years  in  the  Phillippines,  and  in  1903  was  living 
in  Gladys,  Texas. 
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W.  BEN  HARRISON  was  bom  in  August,  1881,  graduated  at 
Auburn,  admitted  to  practice  law  November  16,  1900.  Was  at  first 
a law  partner  with  Cecil  Browne,  Esq.,  was  City  attorney  1907-8.  Mar- 
ried Miss  Bertha  Arden,  of  Savannah,  December  1905. 

JAMES  NEWMAN  and  WILLIAM  NEWMAN,  brothers,  were 
Clarke  county,  Alabama,  citizens  who  removed  to  Talladega  about  1890. 
James  Newman  selected  Nashville  for  his  future  home,  while  William 
Newman  accepted  a department  position  in  Washington,  D.  C.  The 
latter  man  was  for  quite  a while  clerk  of  the  probate  court  under  Hon. 
J.  E.  Camp. 

JAMES  B.  SANFORD  was  born  in  Talladega  county  about  1876 
He  was  the  son  of  a widowed  mother  and  his  early  struggles  for  an 
education,  and  for  advancement  were  strenuous  indeed.  He  located  at 
Sylacauga,  about  1897,  the  year  of  his  admission  to  the  bar.  He  mar- 
ried Miss  Ledbetter.  He  represented  Talladega  county  in  the  legislature 
1906-1910. 

J.  J.  PIERCE  came  to  Talladega  in  1901.  He  was  born  at  Robin- 
son Springs  in  Elmore  county,  Alabama,  in  1868.  Admitted  to  the  bar 
in  1900.  He  has  been  referee  in  bankruptcy,  and  clerk  of  the  circuit 
court  of  Talladega  county. 

F.  L.  VANCE  is  a western  born  man,  Rockport,  Indiana,  being 
his  birthplace.  He  was  licensed  in  Indiana  in  1889.  He  removed  to 
Talladega  in  1893.  He  was  married  to  Miss  Harrell,  who  died  in  1909. 

GRAVES  EMBRY  was  born  at  Lincoln,  Talladega  county,  in  1870. 
He  was  licensed  to  practice  law  in  1888  or  1890.  He  was  married  in 
1898  to  Miss  Mamie  Brown,  of  Tallapoosa.  Mr.  Embry  is  one  of  the  few 
lawyers  who,  as  yet,  has  not  filled  an  office. 

M.  N.  MANNING  is  a native  of  Clay  county,  Alabama.  Born 
about  1870.  Admitted  to  practice  of  law  about  1891.  Was  judge  of  the 
county  court  of  Clay  for  a number  of  years.  Removed  to  Talladega  coun- 
ty abut  1899.  Is  superintendent  of  the  Methodist  Sunday  school. 

MARION  H.  SIMS  comes  of  a pioneer  family  of  Talladega.  He 
was  born  December,  1874,  and  graduated  in  law  at  the  State  univer- 
sity in  1901.  He  was  elected  county  solicitor  in  1904,  and  re-elected 
in  1910.  He  is  unmarried. 
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W.  T.  EDWARDS  practiced  law  in  Sylacauga  for  several  years, 
then  removed  to  Talladega  where  he  remained  for  some  time  and  even- 
tually located  in  Birmingham.  He  was  economical  and  thrifty,  and  a 
very  zealous  member  of  the  Methodist  church. 

ERASTUS  J.  PARSONS,  present  United  States  District  Attorney, 
is  a grandson  of  former  Governor  Lewis  E.  Parsons,  being  a son  of 
Lewis  Parsons,  Jr,,  and  Miss  Kelly,  of  Coosa  county,  Alabama.  Mr.  Par- 
sons was  for  a year  or  more  in  the  law  office  of  Knox,  Dixon  and  Burr, 
of  Talladega. 

BORDEN  H.  BURR  graduated  in  law  at  the  State  university.  Short- 
ly afterward  he  entered  the  law  office  of  Knox,  Bowie  and  Dixon.  He 
was  elected  solicitor  of  the  circuit  but  before  the  close  of  his  term  re- 
signed to  accept  a partnership  with  a Birmingham  firm.  He  first  mar- 
ried Miss  Camp.  Efis  second  wife  was  Miss  Forman,  of  St.  Clair. 

WILEAIM  C.  McMillan  is  the  present  referee  in  bankruptcy. 
1 Ie  served  about  ten  years  as  city  clerk.  He  graduated  at  Auburn,  Ala. 
1 Ie  married  Miss  Miller,  the  daughter  of  Lion.  G.  K.  Miller,  city  judge. 

FRANK  WEBB,  as  he  was  familarly  called,  but  who  was  admitted 
to  the  bars  as  Joel  F.  Webb,  resided  in  Coosa  county  before  coming 
to  Talladega.  He  married  Mss  Juliet  Powe,  in  1909,  and  removed  to 
Birmingham  about  1906.  He  was  a graduate  of  Auburn. 

JABEZ  CURRY  BURT  is  the  grandson  of  J.  L.  M.  Curry.  He 
married  Miss  Miller,  a daughter  of  Hon.  G.  K.  Miller,  city  judge.  In 
1910  he  was  a candidate  for  solicitor  of  the  circuit.  Born  in  Talladega 
county,  admitted  about  1905.  He  is  a young  man  of  great  energy,  and 
pleasant  address. 


ALEX  M.  GARBER  was  a native  of  Sumpter  county,  and  a grad- 
uate of  the  State  university.  He  located  in  Talladega  in  1890.  When 
the  city  court  was  established,  Colonel  Garber  was  elected  solicitor  of 
the  county  by  the  legislature,  and  held  that  office  twelve  years  or 
more,  and  until  he  was  elected  attorney  general.  He  is  a laborious  law- 
yer, and  an  enthusiastic  member  of  the  K.  of  P.,  of  which  order  he  was 
at  one  time  the  head  . 

JOHN  D.  McNEEL  was  licensed  in  South  Carolina.  He  married 
Miss  Goodwyn,  of  Montgomery.  He  was  principal  of  the  city  schools 
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of  Talladega  for  three  years  in  1902-06,  and  was  appointed  clerk  of 
the  city  court.  In  1908  or  1909,  he  was  appointed  private  secretary  to 
Governor  Comer. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  preceding  thumbnail  sketches  that  seventy- 
seven  lawyers  have  made  history  and  laws  for  Talladega  county  from 
1834  down  to  the  present  time.  Probably  no  other  profession  has  had 
a part  in  the  making  of  a country  equal  to  the  stamp  which  the  brains 
and  gifts  of  the  names  mentioned  indelibly  impressed  upon  this. 

Space  has  not  premitted  the  eulogies  which  some  of  them  deserved 
hut  a simple  presentation  of  the  data  preceding  is  made  in  order  that 
these  names  should  not  fade  from  memory,  and  in  order  that  it  may  be 
seen  at  a glance  who,  since  the  foundation  of  the  state,  had  made  up 
that  celebrated  body  of  men  known  far  and  wide  as  “The  Talladega 
Bar.” 


The  John  Brown  insurrection  of  1859,  was  the  torch  to  the  train 
of  powder  that  kindled  the  flame  of  Civil  war.  Old  John  Brown,  of 
Ossatawotamie,  Kansas,  deliberately  devised  a scheme  for  a slave  war, 
and  revolution  throughout  the  South.  With  a party  of  twenty-one  fa- 
natics, like  himself,  he  seized  the  United  States  arsenal  at  Harpers 
Ferry,  and  held  it  for  nearly  two  days.  Thirteen  of  his  men  were  killed, 
two  escaped,  and  Brown  with  six  others,  were  hung  by  the  state  of 
Virginia.  Buchanan  s administration  was  drawing  to  a close  when  in 
April,  1860,  the  Democratic  convention  assembled  in  Charleston,  and 
split  the  party  on  the  question  of  slavery,  the  Southern  delegates  with- 
drawing from  the  convention.  The  Northern  delegates,  at  a later  date, 
in  Baltimore,  nominated  Stephen  A.  Douglas  for  president. 

The  Southern  delegates,  meeting  in  Richmond,  nominated  John 
C.  Breckinridge,  of  Kentcky,  as  their  standard-bearer.  The  “Know- 
nothing"  party  chose  John  Bell,  of  Tennessee,  as  their  candidate  for 
the  presidency.  At  Chicago,  the  Republicans  nominated  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, of  Illinois,  for  president,  as  representing  the  “Free  Soil”  and  “Aboli- 
tionists” parties,  this  being  the  first  time  that  the  term  “republican”  was 
applied  to  a national  party.  Four  political  standards  were  thus  raised, 
and  excitement  swept  the  country  like  a tornado.  Nearly  all  of  the 
Northern  states  voted  for  Lincoln.  For  the  most  part,  the  Southern 
states  voted  for  Breckinridge,  although  the  states  of  Virginia,  Kentucky 
and  Tennessee,  cast  their  electoral  votes  for  Bell.  Thus,  after  controlling 
the  destinies  of  the  Republic  for  sixty  years,  the  National  Democratic 
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party  went  down  to  defeat,  and  was  swept  from  the  field.  Our  leaders 
had  declared  beforehand,  that  the  election  of  Lincoln,  by  the  votes  of  the 
Northern  states,  would  be  just  cause  for  a dissolution  of  the  Union, 
and  the  times  were  full  of  threats,  passion,  animosity  and  rashness. 

CHAPTER  XXIII 

The  South  Carolina  state  convention  met  at  Charleston  on  Dec. 
17,  1860,  and  after  three  days  of  fiery  discussion  passed  a resolution 
that  the  union  heretofore  existing  between  that  state  and  the  other 
state  under  the  name  of  the  United  States  of  America,  was  dissolved, 
and  within  a short  time  all  of  the  cotton-growing  states  had  followed  the 
contagious  example  of  South  Carolina.  Alabama  was  the  fourth  state  to 
secede,  or  walk  out  of  the  Union. 

On  January  11,  1861,  at  the  state  convention  of  Alabama,  Mr.  Yan- 
cey, as  chairman  of  the  committee,  reported  an  ordinance  to  dissolve 
the  Union  beginning  as  follows: 

"Whereas  the  election  of  Abraham  Lincoln  and  Hannibal  Hamlin 
to  the  offices  of  President  and  Vice-President  of  the  United  States 
of  America  by  a factional  party  avowedly  hostile  to  the  domestic 
institutions  and  to  the  peace  and  security  of  the  people  of  the  State 
of  Alabama,  preceded  by  many  and  dangerous  infractions  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  by  many  of  the  states  and  people 
of  the  Northern  section,  is  a political  wrong  of  so  insulting  and 
menacing  a character  as  to  justify  the  people  of  the  State  of  Ala- 
bama in  the  adoption  of  prompt  and  decided  measures  for  their 
future  peace  and  security.  Therefore  be  it  ordained,  etc.,  that  the 
State  of  Alabama  now  wtihdraws  and  is  hereby  withdrawn  from 
the  Union,  known  as  the  United  States  of  America,  and  is,  and  of 
a right  ought  to  be,  a sovereign  and  independent  state.’' 

This  determination  on  the  part  of  our  people  to  withdraw  from  the 
Union  was  not  a hasty  and  sudden  resolution,  but  the  matter  had  been 
hotly  debated  all  over  the  Southern  states  for  five  years  or  more.  The 
Alabama  legislature  of  1859  provided  for  the  call  of  a state  convention 
to  "take  such  course  as  might  be  necessary  for  the  honor  of  the  state  and 
for  the  security  of  the  rights  of  the  people”— in  the  event  of  the  election 
of  a sectional  candidate  to  the  presidency  of  1860.  The  points  of  dif- 
ference between  the  Northern  and  Southern  Democracy,  and  the  North- 
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ern  and  Southern  people  were  succintlv  stated  in  the  communication  to 
the  president  of  the  convention  of  the  National  Democratic  party  at 
Charleston,  in  April,  1860,  when  the  Alabama  delegation  withdrew 
from  the  convention.  Thirty-one  names  were  signed  as  composing  the 
representatives  from  Alabama,  and  Talladega  furnished  one  of  the  most 
notable  of  these  names,  that  of  Gen.  J.  T.  Bradford.  The  statement  is 
as  follows: 

“We  deny  to  the  people  of  a Territory  any  power  to  legislate  against 
the  institution  of  slavery,  and  we  assert  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
Federal  Government,  in  all  its  departments,  to  protect  the  owner 
of  slaves  in  the  enjoyment  of  his  property  in  the  Territories.  These 
principles  as  we  state  them  are  embodied  in  the  Alabama  platform. 
Here,  then,  is  a plain,  explicit  and  direct  issue  between  this  con- 
vention and  the  constituency  we  have  the  honor  to  represent  in  this 
body.  Instructed,  as  we  are,  not  to  waive  this  issue,  the  contingency 
has  arisen  when,  in  our  opinion,  it  becomes  our  duty  to  withdraw 
from  this  convention.” 

The  North  regarded  the  threat  to  secede  as  so  much  political  brav- 
ado, made  up  of  sound  and  fury,  signifying  nothing.  The  South  felt 
self-sufficient,  relying  upon  King  Cotton,  their  superior  skill  in  the  use 
of  arms  and  their  superiority  over  a trading  or  mercantile  class,  as  the 
Yankees  were  regarded.  Orators  of  the  Sam  Rice  class  avouched  our 
ability  to  whip  the  Yankees  with  popguns.  Years  after  the  war,  when 
Rice  was  reminded  of  his  declaration,  he  laughingly  evaded  it  by  saying: 
“Yes,  I said  it,  but  the  blamed  Yankees  wouldn’t  fight  us  that  way.” 

Many  Southern  people  believed  that  secession  could  be  peaceably 
affected,  that  a right  to  secede  was  a sovereign  right  of  a state,  and  these 
very  people  were  sincerely  convinced  that  the  government  of  the  United 
States,  as  instituted  by  our  fathers,  was  the  very  best  of  human  institu- 
tions and,  as  a consequence,  when  the  eleven  states  met  and  became  the 
Confederated  States,  they  established  over  themselves  the  old  constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  modified  scarcely  at  all.  Talladega  county 
contained  a majority  of  voters  opposed  to  the  dissolution  of  the  Union, 
the  party  being  called  the  Co-operative  Union,  and  Conservative,  as 
opposed  to  the  Secession  party.  The  state  convention  which  adopted  the 
Ordinance  of  Secession,  was  itself  divided  in  sentiment  over  the  ques- 
tion. The  vote  was  taken  in  secret  session,  and  stood  61  for  secession  and 
39  against  it.  Other  votes  showing  the  sentiment  had  shown  that  the 
convention  was  54  for  secession  and  46  for  co-operation.  In  the  state  not 
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more  than  36,000  votes  were  cast  for  immediate  secession  out  of  a voting 
strength  of  90,000.  The  representation  in  the  state  convention  from  Tal- 
ladega county  were  Co-operationists,  that  is  to  say,  they  favored  co-oper- 
ative and  continued  efforts  to  preserve  the  Union.  The  people  of  Ala- 
bama never  voted  directly  on  the  question  of  secession,  nor  did  the  peo- 
ple of  any  other  seceding  state,  except  Texas.  The  convention  that  passed 
the  Ordinance  of  Secession  was  called  to  consider  the  question  of  seces- 
sion, and  it  was  supposed  that,  after  their  deliberations,  the  people  would 
vote  directly  on  the  question,  but  after  the  voter  had  expressed  his  choice 
of  delegates,  he  was  not  further  consulted. 

Talladega  delegates  to  the  convention  passing  the  Ordinance  of 
Secession  consisted  of  Miles  G.  Slaughter,  Arch.  R.  Barclay,  and  N.  D. 
Johnson,  who  were  elected  in  opposition  to  secession,  but  who,  seeing  the 
overwhelming  tide  against  them  in  Montgomery,  voted  for  the  Ordinance 
of  Secession,  and  spent  a large  part  of  their  time,  after  their  return 
home,  explaining  to  their  constituency  why  they  had  reversed  their  senti- 
ments. While  there  was  difference  of  opinion  among  the  people  of  Ala- 
bama as  to  the  wisdom  of  seceding,  there  was  none  at  all  as  to  our  right, 
as  a state,  to  do  so. 

Prior  to  the  meeting  of  the  secession  convention  on  January  7,  1861, 
Governor  Andrew  B.  Moore,  elected  governor  of  Alabama  from  Perry 
county,  a native  of  Spartanburg,  S.  C.,  and  an  ardent  secessionist,  had 
assumed  the  grave  responsibility,  as  governor  of  Alabama,  of  seizing  the 
forts  at  the  mouth  of  Mobile  Bay,  Forts  Morgan  and  Pickens,  and  com- 
panies at  once  began  to  be  formed  and  drilled  to  garrison  this  property 
wrested  from  the  United  States,  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  Pickens  and 
Morgan  were  located  on  Alabama  soil.  Nearly  all  our  senators  and  con- 
gressmen, from  Southern  states,  resigned  their  seats  in  Congress,  in- 
cluding Hon.  Jabez  L.  M.  Curry,  representative  from  this  district  and 
county,  and  returned  home  and  began  active  preparations  for  establishing 
the  Confederate  States,  and  for  taking  part  in  what  afterward  proved 
to  be  the  great  tragedy  in  American  history. 


Picture  of  Talladega  city  and  county  in  1860,  would  resemble  any 
other  rural,  agricultural  community  in  the  United  States.  Slave  labor 
cultivated  the  fields  and  daily  papers  were  unknown.  There  was  not  a 
bath-tub  in  the  county,  parlor  matches  were  just  coming  into  use.  Every 
planter  made  it  an  invariable  rule  to  come  to  "town”  at  least  once  a 
week,  and  spend  the  day  there  talking  politics.  Most  of  the  merchants 
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bought  their  goods  in  Charleston,  S.  C.  There  was  much  fear  of  a Negro 
insurrection  among  the  white  people,  so  that  stringent  laws  both  state 
and  municipal  were  enacted  to  keep  the  Negroes  in  subjection.  On  De- 
cember 18,  1860,  Mayor  M.  H.  Cruikshank  published  in  that  issue  of 
the  Alabama  Reporter,  a card  to  the  people  reading  thus: 

“Mayor’s  Office,  Talladega,  Dec.  18,  1860.  As  a measure  of  precau- 
tion and  prudence  on  the  part  of  our  citizens,  in  view  of  the  excite- 
ment and  apprehension  with  regard  to  our  slave  population,  I would 
respectifully  suggest  that  each  citizen  keep  a strict  patrol  over  his 
own  premises  and  servants,  and  that  Negro  gatherings  be  strictly 
prohibited  during  the  approaching  holidays. 

“Patrol  companies  have  been  appointed  and  persons  who  give  their 
Negroes  holidays  should  provide  them  with  proper  passes. 

“M.  H.  Cruikshank,  Mayor/’ 

Should  the  Negro  he  caught  out  after  dark  without  a pass,  it  was 
the  custom  of  the  patrol  then  and  there  to  whip  the  offender,  the  num- 
ber of  lashes  being  limited,  either  by  law  or  custom,  to  thirty-nine.  The 
young  bloods  of  the  town  freely  volunteered  for  this  patrol  service,  as 
it  was  great  fun  for  them  to  spend  the  hours  of  the  night  in  hunting 
Negroes  and  in  fun,  dissipation  and  frolic. 

On  one  occasion  a patrol  party  planned  to  scare  Oscar  Watkins,  a 
young  lawyer,  who  afterward  went  West  and  was  dubbed  by  the  legis- 
lature of  Texas  “The  Hero  of  Sabine  Pass,”  for  conspicuous  bravery  in 
capturing  some  Yankee  vessels  at  the  pass.  The  patrol  were  ignorant 
of  the  courage  of  Watkins,  so  one  of  the  number  rigged  himself  up  in 
a sheet  and  intercepted  Watkins  as  the  latter  passed  through  the  town 
graveyard,  giving  a hollow  groan  and  waving  white  sheeted  arms  in 
the  face  of  the  young  patroller.  Watkins  hastily  seized  a convenient 
brick,  and  striking  the  “ghost”  squarely  on  top  of  the  head  with  it,  de- 
liberately strolled  back  to  his  companions  and  narrated  the  fact  that  he 
had  killed  a ghost.  It  required  the  services  of  three  doctors,  working 
half  the  night,  to  resusitate  the  young  man  with  the  sheet. 

The  town  was  small,  the  population  not  exceeding  eight  hundred. 
The  public  square  was  a collection  of  odd-sized  wooden  buildings,  with 
one  brick  building  on  the  north  side,  two  on  the  east,  none  on  the  south 
and  two  on  the  west  side.  There  was  a pond,  when  it  rained  in  the 
middle  of  the  square,  about  75  feet  northeast  of  the  court  house.  Wood- 
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en  steps  led  up  to  the  McMillan  store  on  the  southeast  corner.  The 
space  about  the  L.  & N.  passenger  depot  was  occupied  by  X.  Willman, 
who  conducted  a cake  shop. 


The  Court  House  was  a three  story  building,  the  third  story  being 
partly  used  as  a dormitory  and  store-room.  Two  weekly  newspapers  were 
published,  “The  Democratic  Watch  tower/’  and  the  “Alabama  Reporter,” 
both  of  them  seven-column  folios  carrying  at  least  five  columns  of  Selma 
advertisements,  the  completion  of  the  Alabama  & Tennessee  Rivers  rail- 
road, the  year  previous,  making  Selma  a market  town  for  the  village  of 
Talladega.  As  to  this  railroad,  now  the  Southern,  the  Watchtower  of 
July  4,  1860,  published  the  following:  “We  learn  from  Mr.  Doughtry, 
one  of  the  conductors,  that  from  and  after  this  date  the  Alabama  and 
Tennessee  Rivers  railroad  will  observe  the  following  schedule:  leave 
Talladega  at  7:30  a.m.;  arrive  at  Selma  1:30  p.m.;  leave  Selma  at  10:00 
a.m.;  arrive  at  Talladega  at  5:00  p.m.”  The  schedule  in  1910  is  but  a 
small  improvement  over  this,  while  it  is  doubtful  if  the  rolling  stock  and 
service  have  improved  at  all.  Talladega  has  aided  in  building  this  rail- 
road by  imposing  a tax  of  two  and  one-half  per  cent  upon  the  real  estate 
of  the  town,  the  certificates  being  issued  April  2,  1860,  and  signed  by 
M.  I I.  Cruikshank,  mayor,  and  R.  A.  McMillan,  Clerk  pro  tern.  This 
fact  we  learn  from  an  advertisement  of  R.  Douglas,  who  lost  certificate 
No.  21,  for  $217.50,  and  advertises  all  persons  not  to  trade  for  it.  “Politics 
in  the  Pulpit”  is  an  old  complaint,  not  at  all  confined  to  recent  times 
and  issues,  as  the  Reporter,  of  Dec.  20,  1860,  contains  an  editorial  with 
that  heading  and  the  following  remarks:  “We  had  intended  writing  an 
article  this  week  to  renew  our  protest  against  the  introduction  of  politics 
into  the  pulpits  of  our  section  of  the  country.  It  is  a delicate  subject, 
and  we  wounded  the  feelings  of  many  of  our  best  friends  by  an  article 
on  this  subject  on  a former  occasion.  We  are  satisfied,  however,  that  our 
positions  were  correct.  We  care  not  upon  what  side  position  is  taken,  or 
where  it  is  discussed,  we  feel  bound,  as  a pulbic  journal,  to  raise  our 
voice  against  it.” 


Saturday,  May  26,  there  was  a meeting  of  the  National  Democratic 
party,  of  Talladega  county,  and  “all  other  citizens  who  desire  that  Ala- 
bama should  be  represented  at  Baltimore  on  the  18th  of  June,  next,”  at 
which  meeting  in  the  court  house  of  Talladega,  on  motion  of  Mr.  (L.  E.) 
Parsons,  the  meeting  was  organized  by  the  election  of  Mr.  Wm.  Jenkins, 
Chairman,  and  Mr.  C.  R.  Cross,  secretary.  Mr.  Oscar  Watkins  offered 
resolutions,  ending  with  the  proposition  that  thirty  delegates  be  appoint* 
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ed  to  represent  the  National  Democratic  party  of  this  county  in  the  state 
convention  at  Montgomery,  in  June.  Col.  R.  A.  Baker,  of  Dallas  county, 
made  a speech,  as  did  Hon.  Alex  White.  The  chairman  “Handed  the 
following  names  of  delegates  to  the  secretary”:  C.  R.  Cross,  O.  M.  Wat- 
kins, Thos.  G.  Garrett,  H.  W.  W.  Rice,  Thos.  L.  Farris,  Dr.  Edward 
Gantt,  D.  B.  Elliott,  J.  N.  Savery,  Dr.  J.  D.  Heacock,  Jas.  Barbour 
Welch,  Dr.  A.  J.  McAlpine,  H.  Fullenwider,  S.  S.  Grey,  Jas.  McCon- 
athy,  A.  R.  Barclay,  Ben  F.  Sawyer,  J.  G.  L.  Fluey,  John  Oden,  Dr.  W. 
Patterson,  John  P.  Oden,  H.  P.  Oden,  Joshua  Oden,  Col.  Thos.  L. 
Pope,  William  McPherson,  John  Wood,  Lewis  E.  Parsons,  Geo.  C. 
Player,  Wiley  Mattison,  Col.  Geo.  C.  Hill. 

The  Watchtower  of  that  date  “jumps  on"  this  meeting,  and  says: 
“We  knew  that  the  adherents  of  this  party  were  few  in  this  county,  but 
knowing  the  efforts  its  leaders  were  making  to  get  out  a crowd  for  a 
demonstration  on  Saturday,  we  confess  we  did  not  anticipate  so  small  a 
show.  The  list  of  delegates  were  not  read  out  in  the  meeting,  else  from 
our  knowledge  of  some  names  on  the  list,  a bolting  would  then  and 
there  have  commenced.  The  Douglas  party  of  Talladega  is  dead.” 

A “Ratification  meeting”  on  July  4,  1860,  is  exploited  by  the  Watch- 
tow^er  in  complimentary  language,  from  which  it  is  inferred  that  the 
editor  was  a staunch  advocate  of  Breckenridge  and  Lane  for  president 
and  vice-president.  The  meeting  disclosed  the  names  of  F.  M.  Thomas- 
son  who  makes  the  motion  that  Major  J.  G.  L.  Huey  be  made  chairman, 
and  on  motion  of  J.  H.  Joiner,  Mr.  A.  W.  Bowie  was  appointed  secre- 
tary. Taul  Bradford  moved  that  a committee  of  three  be  appointed  on 
resolutions,  which  committee  consisted  of  Taul  Bradford,  T.  L.  Pope 
and  George  S.  Walden,  Esq.  Gen.  L.  W.  Lawler,  one  of  our  delegates  to 
Charleston  and  Baltimore,  says  the  Watchtower:  “delivered  an  excellent 
and  interesting  speech  in  behalf  of  Breckenridge  and  Lane.  At  the  close 
of  his  speech,  Hon.  J.  L.  M.  Curry,  being  present,  was  loudly  called  for 
end  ascending  the  stand  enchained  the  large  audience  with  one  of  his 
most  brilliant  and  successful  efforts.  Mr.  Joseph  N.  Savery,  in  reply  to 
Mr.  Lawler,  who  made  some  playful  allusion  to  his  position,  announced 
that  he  was  not  now,  and  had  never  been,  a Douglas  man.  Mr.  G.  S. 
Walden  also  announced  in  appropriate  terms  his  hearty  adherence  to  our 
noble  ticket.” 

The  law  firms  advertising  in  our  local  papers  in  1860,  were:  C.  G. 
Samuel,  office  on  west  side  of  the  square,  heretofore  occupied  by  Bow7 
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and  Chilton;  Bishop  and  Patterson,  composed  of  Jno.  W.  Bishop 
and  A.  A.  Patterson,  office  over  Dr.  Knox’s  office;  east  side,  William 
Griffin;  Parsons  and  White,  composed  of  Lewis  E.  Parsons  and 
John  White;  Ashley  C.  Wood,  Taul  Bradford,  office  in  the  new  build- 
in  a of  the  Talladega  Insurance  company;  Henderson  and  Henderson, 
composed  of  John  and  Tom  Henderson,  R.  H.  Isbell;  Martin  and  Mart- 
in, composed  of  J.  B.  Martin,  Jr.,  and  Sr.,  office  in  Insurance  building; 
Walden  and  Bowie,  composed  of  Geo.  S.  Walden  and  A.  W.  Bowie,  of- 
fice in  right-hand  room  upstairs  in  the  Watchtower  building;  Woodward 
and  Griffin  composed  of  J.  J.  Woodward  and  W.  C.  Griffin,  office  in 
Watchtower  building;  Heflin,  Martin  and  Forney,  Talladega  and  Jack- 
sonville. 


The  merchants  were  not  as  liberal  in  advertising  as  now,  but  the 
live  ones  kept  small  notices  of  new  goods  inserted  in  each  issue.  Cun- 
ningham and  Storey,  on  the  northeast  corner  of  the  square,  ran  the 
largest  advertisement,  offering  “Every  variety  of  dress  goods,  from  a 
printed  Jackonet  at  \2Vi  cents  to  the  finest  as  well  as  all  novelties,  such 
as  3 flounces  with  double  jupe,  4 to  9 flounces  in  organdies  and  sum- 
mer silk.”  Sulzbacrer  and  Schulein  announce  a stock  of  “Gentlemens 
dress  goods,  bonnets  and  millinery  goods.”  W.  and  J.  A.  Curry  tell  the 
public  of  their  stock  of  “Fancy  and  staple  dry  goods,  hoopskirts  and 
marseilles  quilts.”  Hymar  Brothers  notify  the  public  that  they  have  re- 
moved from  the  old  drug  store  to  the  brick  house  on  the  southeast  cor- 
ner of  the  square  to  the  room  adjoining  J.  II.  Bradford  and  Company. 

E.  Allbright  has  a card  to  all  gentlemen  who  are  anxious  to  secure 
a genuine  merchaum  pipe,  assuring  them  they  can  be  gratified  by  calling 
at  his  store,  j.  and  J.  B.  Huey  advertise  clothing,  hats,  hardware, 
saddlery  and  wooden  ware.  J.  Freudenberger  has  a stock  of  millinery  and 
dry  goods,  and  he  lived  at  the  Mrs.  Bingham  place  on  the  comer  of 
South  and  East  streets.  The  firm  of  Moss  and  Brown  were  out  of  busi- 
ness, their  accounts  being  placed  in  the  hands  of  Bishop  and  Patterson 
for  collection.  Rosen wald  and  Co.,  on  the  north  side  of  the  square,  in 
Messrs.  Curry’s  new  brick  store,  kept  a stock  of  gent’s  clothing  and 
ready-made  clothing.  Vandiver  and  Slaughter,  composed  of  Drs.  Jno.  H. 
Vandiver  and  Martin  G.  Slaughter,  offer  a complete  line  of  drugs  and 
also  their  professional  services  as  physicians.  Taylor  and  Curry  also  ad- 
vertise drugs,  paints,  oils,  etc.,  and  they  notify  the  public  that  “The 
subscribers  have  put  up  a soda  fount  in  their  establishment,  and  have 
arrangements  to  be  supplied  with  ice  during  the  warm  season.  The  syrups 
will  be  of  the  richest  and  most  choice  variety,  consisting  of  rose,  lemon, 
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pine  apple  and  strawberry,  vanilla,  sarsaparilla,  sassafras,  ginger,  almond 
and  peach.”  Horace  Ware  in  issue  of  the  Democratic  Watchtower,  of 
July  4,  1860  advertises,  “Shelby  Manufacturing  Company,  the  under- 
signed is  now  manufacturing  a general  assortment  of  bar  iron  and  cast- 
ings which  he  offers  for  sale  at  the  following  prices,  bar  iron  at  whole- 
sale 5 to  6 cents,  at  retail  7 cents.  Castings  from  2Vi  to  5 cents  per  pound. 
All  iron  warranted  to  be  good,  or  it  will  be  exchanged.  Country  produce 
taken,  as  also,  waste  or  scrap  iron-wrought,  at  $30,  and  cast  at  $20  per 
ton,  at  the  depot.  Terms  cash.  Horace  Ware.” 

On  this  same  date  the  public  is  notified  that  the  Boot  and  Shoe 
Shop  in  connection  with  the  Institute  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  is  in  daily 
operation.  “Planters  take  notice  that  we  expect  to  have  on  hand  a large 
supply  of  Negro  shoes,  made  of  the  best  country-tanned  leather,  with 
hemlock  bottoms.  Terms  cash.” 

L.  G.  Sturdevant  advises  the  folks  of  the  town  that  he  “Has  a su- 
perb and  elegant  stock  of  fine  gold  and  silver  watches  and  jewelry.” 

T.  Warwick,  whose  wife  has  just  returned  from  a visit  to  England 
also  advertises  a stock  of  jewelry. 

M.  M.  Slaughter,  wholesale  and  retail  grocer,  is  the  only  grocery 
firm  advertising  in  1860. 

At  the  old  stand  of  Barclay  and  Henderson,  William  H.  Skaggs, 
located  in  the  Odd  Fellow’s  hall,  wishes  customers  for  Ambrotypes  and 
photographs  and  proposes  to  take  pupils  in  learning  the  art  on  reasonable 
terms.  His  home  was  near  the  Highland  City  Cotton  Mill,  and  he  was 
the  father  of  Mayor  William  H.  Skaggs. 

J-  G.  Swain  and  Co.,  represented  by  N.  D.  Johnson,  advertises  bag- 
ging, rope,  sugar,  coffees,  tobacco,  liquors,  brandies,  wines,  whiskies,  ale, 
porter,  vinegar,  schnapps,  iron  nails,  shovels,  spades,  Negro  shoes,  osna- 
bergs  and  kersies. 

M rs.  E.  A.  Lyle  was  the  directress  of  a commodious  hotel  on  the 
South  side  of  the  square,  offering  such  table  comforts  as  will  meet  the 
wants  of  the  public. 

Another  advertisement  headed:  “Money,  Money,  Money?”  reads, 
“Those  indebted  to  the  undersigned  for  hotel  bills  for  the  year  1859, 
either  by  note  or  account,  will  come  and  settle.  A hint  to  those  who  dis 
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? co  pay  cash  is  sufficient,  Donahoo  and  Brown.”  This  was  evidently 
mine  host”  of  the  Exchange  hotel  as  the  name  of  Donahoo  has  been 
inseparably  connected  with  the  Exchange. 

James  McCann,  Jos.  Pearce  and  W.  A.  McCann,  under  the  firm 
name  of  McCann,  Pearce  and  Co.,  offer  their  services  to  do  all  kinds 
of  brick  work  and  plastering. 

J.  W.  Stephenson  has  a card  stating  that  he  is  prepared  to  do  all 
kinds  of  plastering  either  in  town  or  country.  Residence,  Main  street, 
nearly  opposite  P.  D.  Simmons  dwelling  house. 

Robert  Stephens  inserts  a card  as  architect  and  builder.  Contracts 
for  brick  work  and  plastering,  and  also  for  the  erection  of  buildings  will 
he  undertaken  by  J.  E.  and  C.  M.  Shelley,  as  they  announce  in  a card. 

H.  P.  Oden  and  Co.  state  that  they  have  purchased  the  steam  mill 
and  marble  quarry  of  Herd  Brothers,  and  therefore  they  are  prepared 
to  execute  all  orders  for  monuments,  or  ornamental  marble  works.  The 
Carriage  Repository  was  conducted  by  Z.  Jackson,  who  married  Miss 
Carter,  daughter  of  Hon.  Charles  Carter,  at  the  stand  formerly  occupied 
by  Mr.  Gregory  where  he  kept  on  hand  “A  good  supply  of  top  and  no- 
top buggies,  barooches,  rockaways  and  coaches.” 

flon.  Wm.  H.  Thornton  advertises  a marble  yard.  “Having  pur- 
chased of  F.  W.  Stephens  on  the  3rd  inst.,  and  where  he  will  continue 
the  business  at  the  old  stand  on  Main  street  below  the  town  spring.” 

James  Isbell  conducted  a banking  and  exchange  office.  Cotton  re- 
ceipts for  the  year  at  Talladega  were  17,427  bales.  Rev.  T.  A.  Cook  ad- 
vertises the  “White  Chapel  Female  Seminary.”  The  Talladega  Baptist 
Male  School  under  the  supervision  of  A.  S.  Worrell,  and  his  co-laborer, 
T.  W.  Davis,  charging  ten  dollars  for  the  short  session  of  4 months  to 
the  primary  class  and  $20  to  the  collegiate  class,  was  in  operation.  Forest 
Hill  female  seminary  on  the  branch  at  the  west  end  of  South  street, 
chartered  by  the  legislature  of  1856,  had  a large  attendance,  with  C.  P. 
Samuel  as  principal.  Miss  Annie  Chapman,  assistant,  Miss  Minnie  C. 
Laniard,  instructress  in  music,  Miss  Bettie  Samuel,  assistant  in  music, 
Miss  Martha  Lawson,  ornamental  department. 

A.  W.  Poindexter  and  G.  A.  Woodward  conducted  the  Baptist  male 
high  school  in  1861,  succeeding  Prof.  Worrell. 

The  Lincoln  Male  and  Female  Academy  flourished  in  this  year,  and 
for  some  years  following.  Rev.  L.  Law  was  the  principal;  Mrs.  M.  A. 
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Law,  assistant,  and  Miss  M.  A.  Christian  was  principal  of  the  music  de- 
partment. 

In  December,  1860,  there  is  an  election  notice  headed  “Town 
Ordinance,”  providing  for  the  election  of  a mayor  and  alderman  for 
1861,  the  advertisement  being  signed  by  M.  H.  Cruikshank,  mayor  and 
G.  P.  Plowman,  clerk,  dated  December  19,  1860. 

It  but  remains  in  this  chapter  to  copy  the  editorial  on  the  local  page 
showing  how  the  Talladega  people  (greeted  the  withdrawal  of)  the 
State  of  Alabama  from  the  Union  of  the  United  States,  the  newspaper 
being  the  Democratic  Watch  tower  dated  January  16,  1861. 


“Rejoicing  for  Secession. 

“The  demonstrations  of  our  citizens  Saturday  night  in  honor  of  the 
secession  of  Alabama,  was  convincing  proof  that  the  spirit  of  sub- 
mission has  no  abiding  place  in  patriotic  Talladega. 

Letters  received  on  the  day  previous  had  created  a general  expecta- 
tion that  the  mail  wculd  bring  important  news  from  the  convention. 
Accordingly  as  soon  as  the  whistle  of  the  cars  was  heard  an  anxious 
crowd  assembled  at  the  post  office  and  breathlessly  awaited  the  ar- 
rival of  the  mail.  We  were  not  long  in  waiting.  A dispatch  in  the 
Selma  Reporter  announced  that  the  Ordinance  had  passed,  when  a 
loud  shout  from  freemen  there  assembled  attested  their  joy  at  the 
news.  Some  men  were  seen  quietly  hastening  to  their  homes  to 
gratify  the  eager  curiosity  of  their  families. 

At  night  the  rejoicing  was  resumed  and  participated  in  without 
regard  to  past  party  affiliations.  Many  houses  in  the  public  square, 
the  Court  House,  and  several  private  residences  were  brilliantly 
illuminated.  Bonfires  were  burning  on  the  streets.  The  Talladega 
artillery,  Captain  Morgan,  and  the  Alabama  rifles,  Capt.  Johnson, 
paraded  in  full  dress  uniform  around  the  square.  Fifteen  guns  were 
fired  by  the  artillery  in  honor  of  the  South,  after  which  the  com- 
panies, with  many  citizens,  repaired  to  the  Court  House  where 
patriotic  and  appropriate  speeches  were  made  by  Maj.  J.  G.  L.  Huey, 
Capt.  Johnson,  Hon.  Joseph  Woodward  and  Hon.  J.  J.  Wood- 
ward. A resolution  was  submitted  by  Lieut.  Shelley,  of  the  artillery, 
that  the  artillery  and  the  rifles  pledge  themselves  to  sustain  Ala- 
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bama  in  her  action.  It  was  unanimously  carried,  after  which  the 
companies  adjourned  to  their  armories.  The  whole  proceeding  was 
conducted  in  good  order,  and  nothing  was  done  or  said  calculated 
to  wound  the  feelings,  or  effect  the  sensibilities  of  any  who  love  the 
Union  of  the  past,  not  wisely  but  too  well.” 

CHAPTER  XXIV. 

On  the  4th  day  of  February,  1861,  delegates  from  six  of  the  seceded 
states  assembled  at  Montgomery,  Alabama,  and  established  a govern- 
ment, (and  on  February  18th,  Jefferson  Davis  was  inaugurated)  as 
Provisional  President  and  Alexander  H.  Stephens,  of  Georgia,  as  Pro- 
visional Vice-President.  Many  of  our  people  yet  hoped  that  there  would 
be  neither  war  nor  bloodshed,  but  on  the  morning  of  April  12,  1861,  at 
half  past  four  o’clock,  the  first  great  gun  of  the  war  was  fired  by  a Con- 
federate battery,  on  Fort  Sumpter,  which  capitulated  after  a bombard- 
ment of  thirty-four  hours  without  any  loss  of  life.  The  first  bloodshed 
of  the  war  was  on  the  1 9th  of  April,  1861,  when  the  first  Massachusetts 
regiments  were  passing  through  Baltimore,  they  were  fired  upon  by  the 
citizens  and  three  men  were  killed. 

In  Talladega,  all  was  bustle  and  confusion.  Tailors  were  hurrying 
with  new  uniforms;  blacksmiths  were  making  formidable  long  knives; 
street  corner  orators  were  talking  fiercely  of  whipping  cow-pens  full  of 
Yankees;  the  local  papers  printing  thrilling  war  news,  the  bulk  of  which 
had  come  over  the  “Grape-vine”  telegraph. 

Talladega  then  was  a dinky  little  hamlet,  with  the  bumptiousness 
always  appertaining  to  a small,  narrow,  rural  village.  The  railroad  had 
reached  here  only  two  years  before— extending  from  Selma  to  this  point 
—there  was  no  telegraph  line  into  Talladega.  The  population  was  en- 
tirely agricultural;  the  citizens  of  the  town  were  mostly  farmers  who  had 
moved  from  the  country  in  order  to  educate  their  children.  When  the 
Alabama  and  Tennessee  Rivers  railroad,  now  the  Southern,  completed 
laying  its  rails  to  the  tank  in  the  northwest  portion  of  the  city,  in  1859, 
and  the  first  train  steamed  up  into  the  grove  by  the  present  Chinnabee 
Cotton  Mills,  it  found  a crowd  of  5,000  people  awaiting  with  mouths 
agape,  and  breathless  interest  for  the  “bull-gine”  and  the  cars.  Some  of 
them  had  traveled  fifty  miles  to  see  the  sight,  and  hundreds  had  camped 
all  night  in  the  grove  waiting  for  the  arrival  of  the  steam  engine.  Out  of 
that  crowd  of  5,000  people,  at  least  4,800  had  never  seen  a train  of  cars, 
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and  when  the  engine  whistled  and  came  in  with  clouds  of  smoke  and 
with  steam  hissing,  many  of  the  lookers-on  broke  for  the  woods  and  fled 
for  their  lives,  thinking  that  the  engine  had  exploded. 

Soldiers  were  necessary  to  garrison  the  forts  seized  by  the  Governors 
of  Alabama  and  Florida,  so  that  two  companies  were  speedily  organized 
in  Talladega,  composed  from  the  best  families,  and  sons  of  the  leading 
citizens  in  the  community.  In  Order  Book  “B”  of  the  Chancery  records 
of  Talladega  county,  is  the  following  unique  entry  by  the  official  who 
kept  the  records,  Mr.  Bolivar  Eason,  on  the  last  pages  of  the  volume: 
“It  is  ordered  by  the  Register  that  the  muster  rolls  of  the  different  vol- 
unteer companies  that  have  gone  from  Talladega  County,  be  pasted  in 
the  back  of  this  book  as  they  have  been  printed,  for  future  references. 
Col.  Forney  s Regiment,  Confederate  Army.  B.  Eason. 

And  then  B.  Eason,  Register  in  Chancery,  who  was  with  Jefferson 
Davis,  of  Mississippi,  pastes  in  a printed  list  clipped  from  the  Talladega 
Reporter  headed  “Muster  Roll  of  the  Alabama  Rifles”  as  follows: 

“J.  II.  Johnson,  Captain,  R.  H.  Isbell,  1st.  Lieut.,  W.  S.  Chapman, 
2nd  Lieut.,  S.  L.  Knox,  3rd  Lieut.,  A.  B.  Knox,  1st  Seargt.,  J.  M.  Huey, 
2nd  Seargt.,  H.  L.  Jones,  3rd  Seargt.,  T.  J.  Taylor,  4th  Seargt.,  S.  P. 
Bradford,  1st  Corp’k,  W.  H.  Fant,  2nd  Corp’h,  F.  N.  Goodgame,  3rd 
Corp’l.,  H.  J.  Cliett,  4th  Corp'l.,  Privates  Allers,  Charles;  Acree,  F.  1 1.  J.; 
Barnett,  W.  M.;  Bailey,  J.  A.;  Bailey,  W.  F.;  Bailey,  W.  E.;  Braddy/j. 
A.;  Braddy,  W.  M.;  Curry,  Walker;  Conant,  J.  H.;  Cater,  R.  B.;  Chand 
ler,  A.  D.;  Chandler,  R.  N.,  Childress,  J.  A.;  Coggins,  Nelson;  Cope- 
land, J.  P.;  Copeland,  W.  W.;  Cummings,  Wiley;  Cummings,  W.  M.; 
Donahoo,  H.  B.;  Davis,  J.  B.;  Dillard,  J.  H.;  Extine,  George;  Farmer, 
S.  L.;  Goodlet,  D-  Z.;  I lolley,  I Iorace;  1 lurst,  W.  W.;  Hutchinson,  M. 
L.;  Hutchinson,  W.  P.;  Ingram,  Emanuel;  Kennedy,  S.  V.;  Lakey, 
Henry;  Matson,  A.  J.;  Mayfield,  Valuntine;  McGee,  J.  T.;  Caldwell, 
John;  McNeill,  J.  A.;  Paine,  H.  S.;  Partridge,  J.  M.;  Patterson,  M.  N.; 
Ponder,  J.  T.;  Porter,  A.  T.;  Porter,  W.  Id.  C.;  Reynolds,  J.  W.;  Riley, 
N.  W.;  Runnell,  J-  J.;  Sims,  W.  S.;  Smith,  S.  C.;  Strong,  Christian; 
Shehan,  John;  Varner,  Elijah;  Wade,  B.  S.;  Worthington,  Ben;  Worth- 
ington, H.  C.;  Wallis,  Willis;  Waller,  J.  T.;  Waller,  J.  W.;  Wallace, 
Charner;  Watkins,  J.  Id.;  Whited,  A.  R.;  Wright,  Wm.i  Young,  J.  S.; 
Young,  Sam  W. 

Following  this  is  a note  on  the  record  in  the  handwriting  of  Regis- 
ter, B.  Eason,  reading:  “The  Alabama  Rifles  left  Talladega  about  the 
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1st.  of  April,  1861,  and  are  now  stationed  at  Fort  Barrancas,  Pensacola, 
June  6th,  1861/’ 

Then  follows  the  muster  roll  of  the  Talladega  Artillery,  with  a state- 
ment in  the  handwriting  of  B.  Eason,  on  the  page  containing  the  list, 
reading:  “This  Company  mustered  into  the  service  of  the  Confederate 
States  about  the  1st  of  May,  1861;  went  from  Talladega  to  Pensacola, 
and  from  thence  to  Richmond,  Va.;  thence  to  Manassas  Gap,  or  Junc- 
tion, where  they  are  at  present  June  21st,  1861.  B.  Eason. 

“Muster  roll— Officers;  C.  M.  Shelley,  Captain;  M.  J.  Brown,  1st. 
Lieut.;  W.  T.  Renfro,  3rd  Lieut.;  J.  F.  Slaughter,  1st  Sergt.;  H.  C.  Estell, 
2nd  Sergt.;  N.  S.  McAfee,  3rd  Sergt.;  A.  Swicegood,  4th  Sergt.;  Temple 
Wilson,  5th  Sergt.;  J.  S.  Shaw,  1st  Corp.;  A.  L.  McCain,  2nd  Corp.;  M. 
A.  Porter,  3rd  Corp.;  E.  H.  Sapp,  4th  Corp.;  Jas.  Kinnear,  Quartermas- 
ter; Privates:  Attaway,  K.;  Anthony,  D.  G.;  Bailey,  H.  C-;  Bailey,  Jas.; 
Baggett,  J.  M.;  Buchanan,  J.  M.;  Bell,  A.  T.;  Barry,  J.;  Barclay,  J,  D.; 
Barton,  J.  J.;  Bruce,  A.  J.;  Bums,  J.  A.;  Bailey,  L.;  Burk,  W.  A.;  Ballard, 
A.  M.;  Chapel,  A.;  Carson,  J.  B.;  Carpenter,  J.  N.;  Camp,  J.  A.;  Carter, 

G.  W.;  Carril,  J.;  Caldwell,  W.;  Campbell,  T*  J.;  Darling,  C.  F.;  Duke, 
J.  M.;  Duncan,  j.;  Estill,  W.  J.;  Gio,  D.;  Goff,  J.;  Harper,  G.  W.; 
Hoard,  J.  A.;  Hammond,  T.  W.;  Hammond,  C.  L.;  Hanna,  G.  W.;  Hill, 
J.  W.;  Johnson,  W.  H.;  Johns,  W.  W.;  Jack,  J.  G.;  Jones,  D.;  Kennedy, 

H. ;  Lowrey,  E.  M.;  Lee,  E.  H-;  Lewis,  H.;  Martin,  J.  P.;  Miller,  N.  M. 
J.;  McConnell,  Felix  G.;  McCall,  E.  L.;  McRight,  T.  F.;  McCoy,  J.  L.; 
McCain,  J.,  Quinn,  A.  O.;  Prickett,  H.  T.;  Price,  W.  C.;  Philips,  C.; 
Perkins,  J.  H.;  Riddle,  D.;  Straub,  W.  T.;  Strickland,  D.  T.;  Smith,  W. 
L.;  Smith,  M.  Van  B.;  Sparks,  D.;  Sparks,  J.  J.;  Salmon,  J.  D.;  Vaughn, 
D.  T.;  Watts,  J.  G.;  Wilson,  J.  H.;  Wilson,  S.  J.;  Wallace,  T.  J.;  Wright, 
G.;  Wilson,  T.;  Watters,  J.  D” 

Both  these  companies  were  the  first  military  organizations  of  the 
war  raised  by  Talladega  county.  They  were  in  existence  when  the  Ordi- 
nance of  Secession  was  passed.  The  armory  of  the  artillery  was  up  stairs 
over  a building  on  the  South  west  corner  of  the  square,  that  of  the  Ala- 
bama Rifles  was  over  the  “Pee  Dee”  Simmons  building  on  the  southeast 
corner  of  the  square.  It  is  likely  that  the  Alabama  Rifles  was  first  or- 
ganized. Capt.  Philander  Morgan  was,  in  1860,  Captain  of  the  artillery. 

The  “Talladega  Artillery”  were  the  proud  possessors  of  a brass  ten- 
pound  cannon,  which  was  carried  with  the  company  at  Fort  Morgan. 
After  sixty  days  at  Fort  Morgan  the  company  became  a part  of  the  5th 
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Alabama  regiment  of  the  Virginia  army.  B.  Eason,  the  register  in 
chancery  pastes  in  another  clipping  of  July  4,  1861,  from  the  Demo- 
cratic Watchtower  of  that  date,  showing  a list  of  recruits  to  this  com- 
pany and  reading  as  follows: 

“That  veteran  soldier  and  Commissary  General  of  all  our  Volunteer 
Companies,  Maj.  William  P.  Shelley,  left  our  depot  on  last  Thursday 
with  the  following  recruits  for  Capt  C.  M.  Shelley  s Company,  now  in 
Virginia. 

“Names,  Age,  Weight,  W.  P.  Shelley,  age  60,  weight  185;  J.  F. 
Puckett,  age  43,  weight  165;  M.  A.  Rowe,  age  19,  weight  141;  J.  M.  T. 
Caldwell,  age  20,  weight  140;  C.  N.  Johnson,  age  21,  weight  135;  A.  P. 

Johnson,  age  18,  weight  128;  Elijah  Garrett,  age  19,  weight  140;  R.  E. 

Snapp,  age  18,  weight  135;  T.  L.  McCain,  age  22,  weight  150;  Elihu 
Armstrong,  age  25,  weight  160;  Isaac  N.  Morris,  age  36,  weight  163;  T. 
J.  Wyatt,  age  20,  weight  140;  J.  P.  Caldwell,  age  19,  weight  150;  G.  N. 

Scott,  age  21,  weight  125:  D.  M.  Buchanan,  age  18,  weight  125;  J.  M. 

Yarborough,  age  20;  C.  M.  Loyd,  age  31;  J.  W.  Dewberry,  age  31;  B. 
F.  Williams,  age  45;  W.  II.  Buchanan,  age  24.” 

The  note  by  Mr.  Eason  on  the  margin  of  the  record  recites:  “These 
recruits  left  Talladega  on  the  4th  day  of  July,  1861,  for  Fairfax  Court 
Elouse,  Virginia.” 

The  next  muster  roll  contained  in  this  order  book  is  a list  of  the  Tal- 
ladega “Davis  Blues,”  which  afterward  lost  its  identity  becoming  “Com- 
pany E.  Tenth  Alabama  Regiment  Army  of  Virginia,”  which  Register 
Eason  certifies:  “The  Davis  Blues  left  Talladega  for  the  seat  of  war 
Monday,  June  24th,  1861.  B.  Eason.” 

“Muster  Roll:  John  J.  Woodward,  Captain;  James  E.  Shelley,  First 
Lieut.;  James  B.  Martin,  Second  Lieut.;  Walter  Cook,  Third  Lieut.; 
Lewis  W.  Johnson,  First  Sergt.;  William  W.  Draper,  Second  Sergt.; 
Benj.  M.  Huey,  Third  Sergt.;  Benj.  F.  Samuel,  Fourth  Sergt.;  Elbanon 
B.  Sims,  First  Corp.;  Frank  S.  Mallony,  Second  Corpl.;  Augustus  R. 
McClellen,  Third  Corpl.;  Joseph  Tanner,  Fourth  Corpl.;  Privates:  A1 
len,  Samuel  B.;  Adair,  Green  P.;  Adams,  Jesse.;  Brasher,  Alonzo  A.; 
Brasher,  Eron  T.;  Brasher,  Austin  B.;  Brasher,  Thos.  B.;  Brasher,  Con 
stantine;  Busbee,  J.  L.;  Bloxton,  J.  O.;  Brown,  J.  L.;  Brassell,  J.  W.; 
Christian,  McT.  W.;  Christian,  Jno.  A-;  Castleberry,  D.  T.;  Cunning- 
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ham,  R.  | . ; Cunningham,  A.  C.:  Cook,  Richard  E.;  Collins,  Virgil; 
Caldwell,  Augustus;  Dye,  James  C.;  Dickerson,  A.  Z.;  Dickerson.  W.  H.; 
Dickerson,  Isaac;  Elliott,  James  K.;  Edwards,  William;  Foy,  P.  IE;  Ful- 
lenwilder,  f.  A.;  Green,  William,  Gorman,  A.  S.;  Glasscock,  Columbus; 
Goodwin,  William;  Griffin,  W.  C.;  Guy,  Joel  W.;  Gregory,  Jno.  W.; 
Graves,  J.  W.;  Glover,  J.  A.;  Glover,  Jas.  W.;  Elendricks,  J.  C.; 
Hannah,  f.  F.;  Heacock.  Jos.  W.;  Heacock,  John  W.;  Harrell,  Tip- 
ton  B.;  1 larris,  James  M.;  Haynes,  S.  IE;  Henderson,  Thos.;  Jarrett, 
Francis  AE;  Keith,  J.  A.;  Landrum,  Wm.  M.;  Leeper,  Jno.;  Lewis, 
fames;  Long,  William;  McGregor,  Wm.  M.;  McGuire,  Robt.;  Mallory, 
[as-  O.;  Montgomery,  A.  EE;  Montgomery,  T.  P.;  Morris,  Geo.  W.;  Mor- 
ris, Hiram  J.;  McClanahan,  J.  T.;  McGowan,  T.  M.;  Millican,  W.  IE; 
Miller,  L.  B.;  Miller,  E.  S.;  Nelson,  Jacob;  Orr,  Alonzo;  O’Neal,  Jno.  T.; 
Plowman,  A.  W.;  Pritchett,  F.  D.;  Pritchett,  Devenport;  Patterson,  J- 
AE;  Pritchett,  S.  N.;  Ryan,  W.  G.;  Riser,  W.  E.;  Rhodes,  Jno.  W.; 
Richey,  J.  W.;  Richey,  W.  A.;  Robinson,  A.  M.;  Rasberry,  Green  S.; 
Sides,  B.  F.;  Stephens,  F.  W.;  Smith,  S.  B.;  Simmons,  J.  F.;  Simmons, 
H.  F.;  Spence,  B.;  Steinhart,  A.;  Saxon,  EE  H.;  Saxon,  W.  C.;  Schulein, 
Joseph  W.;  Swan,  Jno.  T.;  Spence,  James;  Smith,  Richard;  Truss,  G.  N.; 
Truss,  Sam  W.;  Terry,  A.  C.;  Taylor,  J.  C.;  Thompson,  Jarrett;  Wilson, 
AE  L.;  Wilson,  J.  D.;  Watson,  John  B.;  Woodward,  E.  P. 

The  remaining  list,  and  the  last  one  that  will  be  set  out  in  detail  in 
this  history,  is  the  muster  roll  of  the  company  organized  in  the  lower 
end  of  this  county,  containing  representative  names  of  the  leading  peo- 
ple of  that  section.  The  names  of  all  of  these  brave  boys  should  be  en- 
shrined in  the  hearts  of  every  partiotic  Alabamian,  instead  of  being  per- 
mitted to  be  forgotten. 


MUSTER  ROLL  OF  THE  FORT  WILLIAMS  RIFLES, 
FAYETTEVILLE,  TALLADEGA  COUNTY,  ALA. 

Capt.  John  C.  McKenzie,  First  Lieut.  E.  G.  Oden,  Second  Lieut. 
J.  A.  Oden,  Third  Lieut.  M.  O.  Calhoun,  First  Sergeant,  J.  P.  Olen, 
Second  Sergeant,  W.  R.  Phillips,  Third  Sergeant,  J.  T.  McMillan, 
Fourth  Sergeant,  EE  N.  Colman,  First  Corporal,  G.  M.  D.  Patterson, 
Second  Corporal,  B.  C.  Heaslet,  Third  Corporal,  S.  W.  Conley,  Fourth 
Corporal,  A.  M.  Lyon. 

Privates:  J.  H.  Bailey,  J.  G.  Ball,  Sydney  Brady,  M.  N.  Coe,  P.  T. 
Carmical,  J.  D.  Cooper,  D.  R.  Caldwell,  H.  R.  Caudel,  J.  A.  Cox,  A.  N. 
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Crowson,  J.  A.  Calahan,  J.  D.  Darby,  D.  M.  Dye,  G.  M.  Dye,  G.  W.  B, 
Dye,  B.  D.  French,  W.  D.  Frazier,  W.  L.  Goodman,  J.  M.  Giddens,  R. 
N.,  Giddens,  S.  Gardner,  J.  N.  Griffin,  J.  G.  Gray,  Benjamin  Gray, 
W.  R.  Gray,  J.  J.  Hightower,  H.  M.  L.  Heaslet,  W.  W.  Hamilton,  R. 

A.  Johnson,  J.  J.  Lesley,  F.  W.  Lyon,  D.  D.  Morris,  J.  E.  McClung,  J. 
H.  McClung,  Thomas  Martin,  Michael  Mizzles,  J.  C.  McDermitt,  W. 
H.  Malone,  S.  R.  Morris,  S.  J.  Morriss,  G.  P.  McNeely,  Robert  R.  Moss, 
Bushrod,  Moss,  E.  G.  Oden,  J.  A.  Oden,  H.  Perryman,  J.  Perryman,  H. 
W.  Pike,  J.  T.  Pike,  W.  H.  Pike,  N.  P.  Rives,  M.  D.,  T.  F.  Russell, 

B.  T.  Rayfield,  N.  B.  Robinson,  H.  L.  Stewart,  L.  E.  Stewart,  H.  W. 
Staples,  J.  D.  Smith,  J.  C.  Smith,  J.  W.  Smith,  W.  J.  Shackleford,  J. 
M.  Taylor,  A.  J.  Taylor,  H.  T.  Teague,  W.  O.  Wesson,  T.  J.  Wesson, 
M.  S.  Watson,  J.  A.  J.  Wallace,  J.  A.  C.  Wood,  Josiah  Pope,  S.  C. 
Pope,  T.  G.  Lesley,  T.  W.  R.  Vardeman,  W.  A.  Bell,  J.  W.  Lindsay, 
T.  W.  Robertson,  J.  J.  Vardeman,  B.  W.  Averiett,  John  C.  Rice,  B.  H. 
Griffin,  Wm.  Rogers,  M.  Patterson,  H.  H.  Stovall,  Wm.  Evans,  W.  B. 
Vardeman,  J.  K.  McMillan. 

Other  companies  volunteered  and  were  mustered  in  later  during 
the  early  months  of  1861,  but  the  four  volunteer  organizations  above 
given  were  certainly  the  first  Talladega  troops  to  offer  in  the  Confeder- 
ate war. 

It  was  a gala  occasion  when  these  fine-looking  companies  drilled 
in  the  town  of  Talladega.  McCanns  Jim,  or  Jim  McCann,  as  he  was 
afterward  known,  was  the  “Fife-er”  whose  marshall  msuic  timed  the  steps 
of  the  soldiers.  Jim  was  ably  assisted  by  two  other  colored  brethren  one 
of  whom  played  the  kettle  drum,  and  the  third  one  performed  on  the 
bass  drum.  The  invariable  air  selected  by  Jim— in  fact  the  only  one  he 
knew— was  “The  Girl  I Left  Behind  Me,”  which  on  all  occassions  he 
shrilly  gave  on  an  ear-piercing  fife,  swaying  his  fat,  yellow  body  to  its 
thrilling  strains  as  he  proudly  walked  at  the  head  of  the  company.  Many 
of  the  Negroes,  especially  those  who  had  “young  masters’'  in  the  com- 
panies, were  as  anxious  to  “go  to  the  war”  as  were  the  whites. 

Alabama  was  not  prepared  for  war.  In  January,  1860,  when  the 
Secession  Ordinance  was  passed,  the  state  was  full  of  volunteer  compan- 
ies, drilling  and  anticipating  a struggle.  By  the  first  of  October,  1861, 
Alabama  had  furnished  twenty-seven  thousand  men,  out  of  a voting 
population  of  ninety  thousand,  as  soldiers  for  the  Confederate  cause. 
Many  of  these  troops  were  mere  boys,  the  majority  of  them  being  drawn 
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from  the  very  flower  of  the  land.  No  efforts  will  be  made  in  this  his- 
tory to  trace  the  service  of  the  Talladega  counties  as,  by  the  fortunes 
of  war,  our  men  served  in  widely  different  sections— enlisting  as  chance 
or  circumstance  determined  in  regiments  scattered  among  various  armies. 
Talladega  furnished  thirty-five  infantry  companies  and  six  cavalry  com- 
panies to  the  Confederates,  so  the  local  papers  of  1865  state.  While 
these  figures  are  not  precisely  correct,  they  are  within  reasonable  dis- 
tance of  the  number.  The  entire  white  population  of  the  county  did  not 
exceed  eighteen  thousand. 


The  State  of  Alabama  witnessed  the  inauguration  of  the  Confed- 
eracy and  on  her  soil,  four  years  later,  was  fought  the  last  contest  of  the 
war— a fight  in  Chambers  county  between  104  youths  and  convalescents 
at  Fort  Taylor  and  General  LaGrange  with  3,000  Federal  troops  sent  to 
re  inforce  the  raiding  regiments  of  General  Croxton,  April  16,  1865. 
This  was  the  last  day  and  place  where  the  Confederate  flag  floated  over 
contending  forces. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

FLOWER  OF  THE  CONTRY  IN  ARMS. 

The  full  measure  of  heroic  achievements  by  Talladega  troops  would 
require  volumes,  therefore,  the  writer  regrets  that  space  forbids  anything 
beyond  a mere  mention  of  the  leaders  and  officers  of  our  county  soldiers. 
Not  that  privates  and  subalterns  who  shared  the  perils  of  the  struggle 
are  not  equally  deserving,  but  that  there  must  be  a limit  somewhere  in 
the  vast  record  made  by  our  county  boys  in  four  years  of  history.  In 
the  Creek  Indian  war  of  1814,  there  were  two  companies  of  Talladegans. 
In  1846,  which  year  marked  the  beginning  of  the  Mexican  war,  a 
Talladega  citizen,  Hugh  P.  Watson,  was  adjutant  of  the  First  Alabama 
regiment  and  Capt.  1 Jugh  Cunningham  led  a company  of  Talladega 
volunteers  to  the  Rio  Grande. 

When  the  war  between  the  states  began  Talladega  county  con- 
tributed her  best  blood;  the  valorous  sons  of  the  county  achieved  tri- 
umphs which  make  a luminous  chapter  in  the  annals  of  mankind.  It  is 
difficult  to  obtain  muster  rolls  of  the  companies,  and  for  this  reason,  as 
well  as  for  lack  of  space,  a bare  mention  of  the  company,  regiment  and 
officers  will  be  made. 
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The  First  Alabama  regiment  had  Major  Samuel  L.  Knox,  of  Talla- 
dega, as  its  adjutant,  until  it  was  re-organized.  Major  Knox  was  a 
brother  of  Hon.  John  B.  Knox.  Major  Knox  was  captured  at  Island  Ten, 
Tennessee,  and  again  captured  at  Port  Hudson,  but  escaped.  Wounded 
at  Atlanta,  and  killed  in  command  of  the  regiment  at  Franklin. 

A company  from  Talladega  was  in  this  first  regiment.  Joseph  H. 
Johnson  was  captain,  who  resigned,  succeeded  by  R.  H.  Isbell,  who 
was  captured  at  Port  Hudson.  Afterward  the  company  became  a part 
of  the  Fifth  Alabama  regiment  under  Capt.  Charles  M.  Shelley,  who 
resigned.  Succeeded  by  William  T.  Renfro,  who  was  killed  at  Chancel- 
lorsville.  He  in  turn  was  succeeded  by  Nick  S.  McAfee. 


At  Seven  Pines  this  company  received  its  first  baptism  of  blood,  the 
regiment  losing  27  killed  and  128  wounded.  At  Cold  Harbor,  and  at 
Malvern  Hill,  at  Boonsboro  and  Sharpsburg,  the  company  bore  itself 
bravely.  And  at  Chancellorsville  it  was  in  the  invincible  line  under  Gen. 
Rhodes  that  swept  everything  before  it,  reaping  its  brightest  renown.  It 
marched  in  the  Gettysburg  campaign,  and  with  Early  into  the  valley 
and  across  the  Potomac  and  wintered  in  the  trenches  at  Petersburg.  Of 
the  1719  names  on  the  rolls  of  the  Fifth  Alabama  regiment,  300  per- 
ished in  battle,  240  died  in  service,  and  507  were  discharged  or  trans- 
ferred. Only  25  or  30  men  were  around  its  colors  when  they  surrendered 
at  Appomatox,  under  Capt.  T.  J.  Riley,  of  Monroe  county. 


THE  TENTH  ALABAMA  REGIMENT. 

John  J.  Woodward  was  colonel  after  John  H.  Forney  who  was 
wounded  at  Drainsville.  Woodward  led  the  charge  and  was  killed  at 
Gaines  Mill. 

James  B.  Martin,  of  Talladega  was  the  lieutenant  colonel  and  was 
killed  at  Drainsville.  James  E.  Shelley,  of  Talladega,  afterward  became 
lieutenant  colonel,  having  been  promoted  from  adjutant.  Taul  Bradford 
was  major.  There  were  two  Talladega  companies  in  the  Tenth  Alabama 
regiment;  one  commanded  consecutively  by  Jno.  J.  Woodward,  killed  at 
Gaines  Mill;  Walter  Cook,  killed  at  Salem;  James  E.  Shelley,  promoted 
and  W.  W.  Draper.  The  other  was  commanded  by  J.  C.  McKenzie, 
who  was  wounded  at  Frazers  Farm;  John  Oden,  wounded  at  Sharps- 
burg, resigned;  Henry  N.  Colman,  killed  at  Petersburg,  and  S.  J.  Morris. 
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The  Tenth  Alabama  was  organized  at  Montgomery,  June  4,  1861, 
and  went  to  Virginia  a month  later.  It  was  doing  some  detached  duty 
when  attacked  at  Drainsville.  At  the  battles  of  Gaines’  Mill  and  Frasers 
Farm  the  Tenth  bore  a conspicuous  part,  losing  over  200  men.  Thirty 
of  their  men  fell  at  Second  Menassas.  At  Sharpsburg  half  of  the  regi- 
ment was  left  on  the  field  dead  or  wounded.  At  Gettysburg,  out  of  450 
men  of  this  regiment  engaged,  the  loss  was  175.  The  regiment  was  in 
the  hottest  of  the  Wilderness,  Spottsylvania  and  Cold  Harbor.  At  Peters- 
burg, Hatchers  Run,  High  Bridge  and  Farmville,  the  regiment  fought 
well,  and  when  it  furled  its  colors  forever  at  Appomattox  ten  commis- 
sioned officers  and  208  men  were  present. 

Fourteenth  Alabama —Captain  J.  T.  Bell,  who  was  killed  at  Me- 
chanicsville,  commanded  a Talladega  company  in  this  regiment.  He  was 
succeeded  by  E.  Folk,  killed  at  Petersburg.  This  regiment  suffered  severely 
at  Sharpsburg,  and  was  nearly  annihilated  at  Frazer’s  Farm  and  Malvern 
Hill.  It  was  placed  in  Wilcox’s  brigade,  Anderson’s  division,  with  the 
Eighth,  Ninth,  Tenth  and  Eleventh  Alabama  regiments  and  was  in  the 
line  of  battle  when  Burnsides  was  repulsed  at  Fredericksburg. 

Eighteenth  Alabama— A Talladega  company  was  a part  of  this  regi- 
ment, first  under  John  Calhoun,  who  resigned;  H.  Clay  Stone,  who 
succeeded  him,  being  wounded  at  Chickamauga,  and  was  thereupon  de- 
tached. Thomas  M.  Riser  commanded  the  company  after  this.  In  the 
first  day  at  Shiloh  this  regiment  lost  125  killed  and  wounded  out  of  420 
engaged.  It  was  detailed  to  escort  the  brigade  of  General  Prentiss,  which 
it  had  largely  aided  to  capture,  to  the  rear,  and  did  not  take  part  in  the 
second  day’s  battle.  Prentiss  and  nearly  all  of  his  staff  officers  were 
brought  to  Talladega  and  imprisoned  in  the  central  building  of  the  Tal- 
ladega college,  after  the  battle  of  Shiloh,  remaining  there  until  they 
were  exchanged.  In  April,  1863,  this  regiment  joined  the  Army  of  the 
Tennessee  and  was  terribly  mutilated  at  Chickamauga,  losing  22  out  of 
36  officers,  and  300  out  of  500  men.  About  100  men  of  this  regiment 
were  captured  at  Franklin.  It  surrendered  at  Meridian,  Miss.,  May  4, 
1865. 

Twenty-Fourth  Alabama— Capt.  Benjamin  F.  Sawyer  raised  a com- 
pany composed  jointly  of  Talladega  and  Shelby  county  troops,  and 
joined  the  regiment  at  Mobile  in  August  1861;  remaining  at  Fort  Mor- 
gan ’till  April,  1862;  moving  from  thence  to  Corinth;  placed  in  Mani- 
gault’s  brigade  with  the  28th  and  34th  Alabama  and  two  Carolina  regi- 
ments. It  was  in  the  fight  at  Murfreesboro,  and  lost  heavily  at  Chicka- 
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mauga.  Also  this  regiment  engaged  in  the  fight  at  Salisbury;  surrender- 
ing at  High  Point,  N.  C.  Captain  B.  F.  Sawyer  was  promoted  to 
lieutenant  colonel  and  James  Hall,  who  was  wounded  at  Bentonville, 
commanded  the  company. 

Twenty-Fifth  Alabama— Two  companies  of  Talladega  troops  were 
in  this  regiment,  of  which  William  B.  McClellan,  of  Talladega,  was  at 
one  time  lieutenant  colonel.  Joseph  D.  McCann,  who  resigned,  was  cap- 
tain of  one  of  them  and  Archibald  A.  Patterson,  killed  at  Murfreesboro, 
succeeded  him,  and  upon  the  death  of  Patterson,  Silas  P.  Bradford  was 
made  captain.  Edmund  Turner  commanded  the  other  company.  Turner 
resigned,  and  William  Spruce,  wounded  at  Chickamauga,  succeeded 
him.  Under  General  Gladden,  the  regiment  fought  at  Shiloh,  and  at 
Murfreesboro,  and  under  General  Loomis,  it  suffered  severely  at  Mis- 
sionary Ridge.  At  New  Flope  and  Franklin  it  displayed  great  gallantry, 
and  lost  heavily  at  Bentonville  in  the  Carolinas.  Consolidated  with  four 
other  regiments  the  25th  surrendered  at  Goldsboro,  N.  C.,  with  only  75 
men  of  the  old  25th  present  for  duty. 

Twenty-Ninth  Alabama— I Ienry  B.  Turner  commanded  the  single 
company  of  Talladega  men  in  this  regiment.  He  was  promoted  to  major 
and  was  wounded  at  Atlanta.  E.  Orear  succeeded  him.  Orear  was 
wounded  at  Resaca,  and  killed  at  Franklin.  The  29th  was  stationed 
between  Pollard  and  Pensacola  until  April,  1864,  when  it  joined  the 
Army  of  the  Tennessee  at  Resaca.  At  New  Hope  the  loss  was  heavy, 
and  at  Peach  Tree  Creek  the  regiment  was  cut  to  pieces.  Franklin  was 
another  disastrous  battle  for  the  29th. 


Thirtieth  Alabama— This  regiment  was  organized  at  Talladega, 
April  16th,  1862,  with  Charles  M.  Shelley  as  its  colonel.  Shelley  was 
promoted  to  brigadier  general  and  Major  K.  Elliott  became  colonel,  and 
was  wounded  at  Bentonville.  Taul  Bradford  of  Talladega  was  lieutenant 
colonel,  he  resigned.  A.  J.  Smith  of  Jefferson,  and  John  C.  Francis,  of 
Calhoun,  were  both  successors  of  Bradford  as  lieutenant  colonels  and 
both  were  killed.  Thomas  Patterson,  of  Talladega,  was  the  fourth  lieu- 
tenant colonel  and  met  death  in  the  line  of  duty,  being  killed  at  At- 
lanta. Patterson  was  succeeded  by  William  H.  Burr,  of  Talladega,  as 
lieutenant  colonel,  the  latter  having  been  promoted  from  major.  Lieut. 
Col.  William  II.  Burr  was  a member  of  a St.  Clair  company,  of  which 
E.  P.  Woodward  was  captain,  when  the  30th  regiment  was  organized, 
and  on  the  resignation  of  E.  P.  Woodward,  Lieut.  Burr  was  promoted 
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to  the  captain’s  place,  and  from  thence  to  the  rank  of  major,  and  finally 
to  the  position  of  lieutenant  colonel. 

There  were  four  companies  of  Talladega  troops  in  this  regiment. 
William  Patterson,  the  captain  of  the  first  company  of  Talladega  men 
in  this  regiment,  was  promoted  to  major,  was  wounded  at  Baker’s  Creek, 
and  resigned.  Henry  Oden,  killed  at  Vicksburg,  succeeded  him.  David 
Anderson  was  captain  of  another  company  of  the  30th  Alabama  and 
was  killed  at  Baker’s  Creek,  D.  C.  McCain  succeeding  Anderson.  John 
Sawyer  led  the  third  company  as  captain,  resigning  and  being  succeed- 
ed by  James  K.  Elliott,  who  was  promoted,  after  which  W.  T.  Webb 
commanded  the  company.  Thomas  Patterson,  the  captain  of  the  fourth 
company,  was  wounded  at  Port  Gibson,  and  was  afterward  promoted  to 
major,  and  then  to  lieutenant  colonel  and  was  killed  at  Atlanta.  William 
S.  McGhee,  of  Talladega,  led  the  company  after  the  promotion  of  Tom 
Patterson,  until  McGhee  laid  down  his  life  at  Atlanta.  The  regiment 
first  saw  service  at  Chattanooga,  but  in  December,  1862,  it  was  sent  to 
Vicksburg.  At  bloody  Baker’s  Creek  it  lost  229  men  killed,  wounded 
and  missing,  had  four  ensigns  killed  and  its  colors  rent  by  63  balls  and 
16  shell  fragments.  The  regiment  was  captured  at  Vicksburg,  but  was 
paroled,  and  recruited  at  Demopolis,  and  proceeded  under  General  Pet- 
tus  to  Chattanooga;  losing  heavily  at  Rocky-face,  New  Hope,  Atlanta 
and  Jonesboro.  The  regiment  surrendered  at  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

Thirty-First  Alabama— Joseph  J.  Nix,  of  Talladega,  was  adjutant  of 
this  regiment  while  three  Talladega  companies  were  a part  of  it.  Daniel 
R.  1 lundley,  of  Madison  County,  was  its  colonel.  Captain  Carter  com- 
manded the  first  Talladega  company  of  this  regiment  until  he  resigned, 
and  then  G.  W.  Watts  assumed  command,  and  he  resigned  leaving  the 
captaincy  to  F.  M.  Shouse.  Robert  McKibbon  was  captain  of  the  second 
company,  and  the  only  captain  it  ever  followed.  William  S.  Chapman 
organized  the  third  company  of  Talladegans  of  this  regiment  and  after 
considerable  service  Chapman  resigned,  being  succeeded  by  Robert  A. 
1 Iardie,  who  also  resigned.  W.  H.  Hancock  was  the  next  captain.  He 
took  a transfer  to  other  service.  The  last  captain  was  William  f Rhodes, 
who  was  wounded  at  Kingston  and  Bentonville. 

The  regiment  was  organized  at  Talladega  in  April,  1861,  but  it  did 
not  suffer  much  from  losses  of  war  until  May,  1863,  at  Port  Gibson,  and 
at  Baker  s Creek.  It  was  the  rear  guard  of  Hood’s  retreating  army  from 
Columbia  and  Nashville.  It  entered  the  service  with  1100  men,  and 
stacked  arms  at  Greensboro  as  part  of  Pettus  Brigade. 
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Forty-Second  Alabama— One  company  of  Talladegans  was  in  this 
regiment,  commanded  by  Alex  B.  Knox,  killed  at  Corinth. 

On  the  death  of  Knox,  J.  R.  Stockdale  commanded  the  company. 
The  regiment  was  organized  at  Columbus,  Miss.,  in  May,  1862,  and 
was  composed  in  part  of  men  who  had  served  one  year  as  the  Second 
Alabama  infantry.  Its  first  battle  was  at  Corinth,  entering  it  with  700 
men  and  losing  98  killed  and  250  wounded.  It  was  part  of  the  garrison 
at  Vicksburg  and  lost  60  men  there.  After  leaving  the  parole  camp  at 
Demopolis,  this  regiment  attached  itself  to  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee. 
It  fought  with  severe  loss  at  Lookout  Mountain  and  Missionary  Ridge 
and  at  Resaca.  After  a fearful  loss  on  July  28th,  at  Atlanta,  the  regi- 
ment was  sent  to  Spanish  Fort  where  it  remained  until  January,  1865. 
At  Bentonville,  N.  C.,  the  regiment  capitulated. 

Fifty-First  Alabama,  Mounted— Two  companies  of  gallant  Tallade- 
gans were  mustered  in  as  a part  of  this  regiment  at  Oxford,  August  1 1 , 
1862.  John  T.  Morgan  was  its  first  colonel  and  was  afterward  promoted 
to  brigadier  general.  James  Dye,  of  Talladega,  captured  at  Shelbyville, 
was  its  major  after  the  resignation  of  Major  Thompson.  Major  Dye  went 
out  as  captain  of  the  Talladega  company  in  this  regiment,  and  on  his 
promotion  Captain  Curry  took  command.  Nelson  D.  Johnson  com- 
manded the  other  Talladega  company  until  he  was  captured  at  Shelby- 
ville, when  Lieutenant  Amos  Moss  commanded.  The  regiment  was  first 
placed  under  General  Forrest  and  was  in  the  fight  at  Lavergne.  A few 
weeks  later  it  was  assigned  to  Wheeler  s command.  It  was  a company  of 
mounted  men,  splendid  riders  on  good  horses,  and  well  equipped.  The 
entire  Fifty-First  regiment  was  mounted.  The  regiment  served  princi- 
pally in  the  brigades  of  General  Allen  of  Montgomery,  or  General  Flagan, 
of  Mobile.  In  the  fight  at  Shelbyville  nearly  half  the  regiment  was  killed 
or  captured.  On  Johnston’s  flank  in  the  retreat  at  Dalton,  the  regiment 
fought  nearly  every  day  for  three  months.  About  a week  before  the 
capitulation,  the  Fifty-First  captured  the  First  Alabama  Union  regiment. 

Sixty-Second  Alabama— This  regiment  was  composed  almost  wholly 
of  boys. 

Captain  William  Donahoo  recruited  a “boy  company,”  at  Talladega 
in  the  latter  part  of  1863,  and  with  Lockhart’s  battalion,  the  regiment 
was  organized  at  Selma,  in  January,  1864.  J.  W.  Pitts  commanded  a 
“boy  company”  also  in  this  regiment,  made  up  of  youths  from  Talladega 
and  Shelby  counties.  Pitts  was  promoted  to  major,  and  was  captured  at 
Blakeley,  and  Wales  Wallace,  also  captured  at  Blakeley,  succeeded  to 
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the  command.  This  boy  regiment  had  a fight  with  Rousseaus  raiders 
Ai  Chehaw.  in  July,  1864,  losing  a number  of  men.  A few  days  after  it 
was  organized  as  the  Sixty-Second  Alabama  regiment  at  Mobile,  a num- 
ber were  captured  at  Foit  Gaines  and  at  New  Orleans  and  Ship  Island 
prison  were  brutally  treated  by  the  enemy.  The  regiment  stood  the  seige 
of  Spanish  Fort  for  six  days  and  was  complimented  in  special  orders  by 
General  Liddell  for  its  bravery. 

These  twenty  companies  of  Talladega  troops,  distributed  through 
12  regiments,  do  not  give  the  actual  number  of  soldiers  furnished  by 
Talladega  county  during  the  war. 

Many  joined  commands  of  different  states  and  were  lost  in  the 
aggregate.  The  Washington  artillery,  for  instance,  organized,  and  being* 
made  up  of  New  Orleanc  gunners,  comprised  in  its  ranks  a number  of 
Talladega  boys,  Henry  McClellan,  P.  D.  Simmons  Jr.,  Charlie  Walden, 
all  of  whom  were  slain  in  battle,  and  ]im  McMillan,  June  B.  Wood- 
ward, William  McGhee,  and  others,  who  survived.  About  forty  men  of 
Pelham's  battery  were  from  Talladega,  under  command  of  Captain  Wil- 
liam McGregor.  A few  were  in  the  navy,  notably  G.  A.  Joiner,  who 
rose  from  the  rank  of  midshipman  to  that  of  brevet  major.  Slaughters 
Seventeenth  Alabama  battalion  was  commanded  by  M.  M.  Slaughter, 
of  Talladega,  as  major,  and  contained  five  companies,  but  it  is  not  known 
what  number  were  from  Talladega. 

On  no  battlefield  did  the  conduct  of  our  boys  bring  reproach  to  the 
county  that  bore  them,  but  their  service  was  an  unbroken  chain  of  brave 
deeds  that  is  no  way  tarnished  by  the  failure  of  their  cause. 

The  history  of  the  cavalry  companies  of  Talladega  will  be  given 

later. 

The  extreme  youth  of  many  of  Talladega’s  soldiers  was  noticeable, 
indeed  the  large  majority  of  them  were  under  21  years  of  age. 

Of  the  twelve  Talladega  boys  belonging  to  the  Washington  artillery, 
namely,  1 1.  C.  McClellen,  J.  B.  McMillan,  Chas.  W.  Walden,  P.  D. 
Simmons,  W.  P.  McGhee,  J.  B.  Woodward,  Butler  Woodward,  T.  P. 
I lall,  T.  J.  Wilson,  John  Waine,  L.  E.  Parsons,  Jr.,  and  Gamble  Mc- 
Corkle,  only  one  of  them,  T.  P.  Hall,  had  whiskers,  or  moustache,  and 
the  majority  of  them  were  under  sixteen  years  of  age.  T.  P.  Hall  was  the 
father  of  the  mess,  a grave,  religious  man,  but  Hall  had  a negro  cook 
and  body  servant  who  made  up  somewhat  for  Hall’s  lack  of  worldliness. 
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Henry,  the  negro  cook,  was  one  day  washing  the  clothes  of  the  boys 
in  a big  tub  made  by  sawing  a barrel  in  halves,  when  a shrapnel  shell 
fired  from  the  Yankee  lines  perforated  the  tub  in  a dozen  places,  and 
let  the  water  out  of  the  tub.  Henry  straightened  up  from  his  work  and 
remarked  to  the  “mess,”  "I  always  did  argue  dat  dem  dam’  Yankees 
didn't  have  no  manners,  dev  aint  been  raised  right.  No,  sah;  Dey  aint 
got  no  mo’  raisin’  dan  cawn  fiel’  niggers.  Come  erroun’  heah  knockin’  a 
generman’s  tub  full  ’o  holes  wen  he’s  engeged  in  bizzines’,  jes  like 
de  poor  white  trash  what  dey  is.  Dey  aint  got  a dam  bit  of  perliteness, 
no  sah!” 


CHAPTER  XXVI 

By  the  seventh  of  October,  1861,  Alabama  had  furnished  fully 
rwenty-seven  thousand  men  to  the  Confederate  cause.  Thirteen  regi- 
ments being  cavalry;  sixty  of  infantry;  three  of  mounted  infantry;  six  bat- 
talions, and  twenty  batteries.  Before  the  close  of  1863  nearly  nine  thou- 
sand of  these  soldiers  had  been  killed,  or  died  of  wounds  or  exposure. 
One  of  the  earliest  organized  cavalry  companies  was  known  as  the  ‘‘Tal- 
ladega Mountain  Rangers.”  This  company  was  organized  in  the  summer 
of  1858,  as  an  amateur  cavalry  organization,  and  in  1859  it  was  armed 
by  the  state  with  sabers  and  Colt’s  pistols.  The  “Mountain  Rangers” 
were  afterwards  Co.  A of  Brewer’s  battalion,  and  later  Co.  A,  8th  Con- 
federate regiment  of  cavalry.  One  hundred  and  six  men,  rank  and  file, 
composed  the  company  mustered  into  the  Confederate  service  on  August 
13,  1861.  Talladega  furnished  to  this  company  the  very  flower  of  her 
youth.  Five  members  of  the  company  have  become  ministers  of  the  gos- 
pel since  the  war.  But  ten  survivors  lived  in  Talladega  county  in  1910. 
Seven  were  killed  in  action;  four  died  from  disease;  seven  died  in  prison; 
35  have  died  since  the  war.  As  the  muster  rolls  of  the  first  infantry  com- 
panies have  been  inserted  it  will  probably  be  expected  that  the  names  of 
those  constituting  the  first  cavalry  organization  should  also  be  given. 

Muster  Roll  Talladega  Mountain  Rangers:— Andrew  W.  Bowie,  Cap- 
tain, resigned  January,  1862  and  died  in  Talladega,  Ala.  1902;  John  L. 
Stockdale,  First  Fieut.,  Major  and  A.  C.  S.  of  C.  S.  A.,  present  post- 
office,  Stockdale,  Ala.;  Micah  Taul,  Second  Fieut.,  resigned,  and  died 
February  13,  1873;  John  S.  McElderry,  Third  Fieut.,  and  Captain  of 
Co.  D.,  killed  in  action,  May  11,  1864;  M.  S.  Curry,  First  Sergeant 
and  First  Fieut.,  and  died  in  1893;  John  A.  Winbourn,  Second  Sergeant, 
resigned  and  died  in  1871,  at  Nashville,  Tenn.;  James  F.  Morris,  Third 
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Sergeant  and  Second  Lieut.,  and  died  in  1903;  William  F.  Stockdale, 
Fourth  Sergeant,  and  died  in  1905;  Elisha  T.  Dye,  First  Corporal,  died 
in  Arkansas;  George  Knox  Miller,  Second  Corporal,  and  Captain,  Judge 
of  City  Court  of  Talladega  in  1910;  N.  B.  DeArman,  Third  Corporal, 
and  Third  Lieut.,  and  Captain,  postoffice,  DeArmanville,  Ala.;  Belton 
O.  Nabors,  Fourth  Corporal  and  Third  Lieut.,  died  in  Columbiana, 
Alabama,  in  1874. 


Privates:— Summer  Bagley,  died  in  Calhoun  county  since  the  war; 
John  H.  Berry,  died  in  Blount  county  since  the  war;  Thomas  A.  Best, 
living  at  Oxford,  Ala.;  Samuel  T.  Byars,  last  heard  of  from  Alpine,  Ala.; 
Joseph  Bolton,  last  heard  of  from  St.  Clair  county;  Tipton  Bradford,  dis- 
charged, died  at  East  Lake,  Birmingham,  Ala.;  James  A.  Brewer,  died  at 
Brownsville,  Tenn.;  Wm.  Y.  Banks,  (Surgeon)  died  at  Decatur,  Ala.,  in 
1894;  Thomas  J.  Childerson,  died  at  Pensacola  Navy  Yard,  Fla.;  Richard 
J.  Childerson,  died  at  Montgomery,  Ala.,  in  1890;  Wm.  F.  Chandler, 
postoffice,  Chandler  Springs,  Ala.;  Thos.  W.  Chaney,  last  heard  from 
at  Lincoln,  Ala.;  George  W.  Chambers,  discharged,  died  at  Talladega, 
in  1904;  John  W.  Collins,  discharged,  died  in  Talladega  County,  Ala., 
in  1888;  George  L.  Colman,  died  in  Talladega  county,  in  1875;  Geo. 
W.  Cockrum,  Asheville,  N.  C.,  postoffice,  Oxford,  Ala.;  Erasmus  T. 
Cummings,  in  Texas;  James  W.  Cunningham,  at  Oxford;  Ben.  F.  Dar- 
nall,  Union  Springs,  Ala.;  Waddy  T.  Davis,  Texas;  Warren  R.  Davis, 
Calhoun  county,  Ala.;  Jas.  T.  DeArman,  Anniston,  Ala.;  John  C.  Dun- 
can, Ensley,  Ala.;  Phillip  N.  Duncan,  died  in  1884;  Wilmer  A.  Duncan, 
died  in  1893;  Peter  Franklin,  died  in  Elmira  prison  in  1864;  Felix  G. 
MacGaddie,  Chilton  county,  Ala.;  Joseph  W.  Glaze,  Nottingham,  Ala.; 
William  Goggins,  died  in  1864;  Geo.  W.  Golden,  dead;  James  H.  Gold- 
en, Calhoun  County;  Sharderick  (Sic)  J.  Gregory,  Pontotoc,  Miss.;  David 
E.  Hawkins,  died  in  1868;  Alva  F.  Hardie,  Dallas,  Texas;  Riley  J. 
Haynes,  died  in  Texas;  Robt.  F.  Henry,  died  in  Texas;  Wm.  W.  Hous- 
ton, died  in  Gadsden,  Ala.,  in  1882;  Wilmer  T.  Hogan,  Jefferson  coun- 
ty, Ala.;  W.  F.  Holcombe,  Cleburne  county,  Ala.;  Jesse  Holcombe,  died 
in  1881;  Wm.  H.  Hudson,  Winterboro,  Ala.;  James  M.  Jackson,  Talla- 
dega, Ala.;  Jno.  A.  J.  Jones,  Maplesville,  Ala.;  Basil  Jones,  died  in  Fort 
Delaware  Prison;  Ezekiel  Jones,  Texas;  W.  H.  Kirksey,  Texas;  Frank  J. 
Lawler,  died  in  prison  in  1864;  Andrew  J.  Littler,  White  Plains,  Ala.; 
Geo.  T.  Mallard,  died  in  Fort  Delaware  prison  in  1864;  Elijah  J.  Martin, 
Texas;  Edwin  M.  Miller,  Talladega,  Ala.;  Charles  Miller,  Talladega, 
Ala.;  Wm.  E.  Millender,  Shelby,  Ala.;  Wm.  H.  Moore,  killed  in  battle, 
Atlanta,  1864;  John  Morrison,  Columbiana,  Ala.;  Aaron  A.  Murphrey, 
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killed  at  Shiloh;  Marcus  McElderry,  Talladega,  Ala.;  Charles  C.  Mc- 
Neill, died  in  Clay  county  in  1884;  Henry  C.  Nabors,  died  in  Texas,  in 
1881;  Wilson  M.  Orr,  died  in  battle  at  Blackland,  Miss.,  in  1862;  James 
A.  Orr,  (Bugler)  Anniston,  Ala.;  Geo.  W.  Parsons,  Talladega,  Ala.;  Jas. 
C.  Price,  Idaho,  Ala.;  Wm.  P.  Prickett,  died  in  Texas;  Chas.  E.  Remson, 
Arizona;  Edmond  R.  Riddle,  killed  at  Atlanta,  in  1864;  Chas.  B.  Roach, 
Jackson  county,  Ala.;  John  B.  Roach,  Jackson  county,  Ala.;  Horcum  W. 
Radford,  died  in  1862;  Wm.  A.  Stewart,  Coosa,  Ala.;  W.  H.  Sutherland, 
Oxford,  Ala.;  Thos.  Steel,  Shelby  Springs,  Ala.;  Newton  M.  Waddle, 
captured  in  1863  and  never  returned;  Jno.  E.  Waters,  Silver  Run,  Ala.; 
Green  B.  Wade,  Gadsden,  Ala.;  Jasper  N.  Wade,  (Lieut.)  died  in  De- 
catur, Ala.,  in  1886;  Henry  H.  Weatherly,  killed  at  Aiken,  N.  C.,  Feb- 
ruary 11,  1865;  George  K.  Wheeler,  died  in  Clay  county  Sept.  19,  1891; 
James  El.  Wiggins,  Sheriff  of  Morgan  county,  Ala.;  G.  A.  Williams, 
died  in  Calhoun  county.  Ala.,  in  1874;  Wm.  P.  Wilson,  Talladega, 
Ala.;  Oliver  Wilson,  Talladega,  Ala.;  Jno.  T.  Williams,  Eastaboga,  Ala.; 
Ira  Wyatt,  died  in  Shelby  county  in  1907;  Bernard  Schmidt,  died  in 
Talladega  county,  Ala.,  at  Eureka,  in  1902;  James  Gillespie,  Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn.;  James  W.  Hardie,  died  in  Montgomery,  Ala.,  in  1884; 
Jno.  T.  Wilson,  died  at  Piedmont,  Ala.,  in  1905;  George  Caperton, 
Texas;  Thos.  Caperton,  killed  in  1864. 

This  list  is  furnished  by  Maj.  J.  L.  Stockdale,  the  first  Lieut,  of  the 
Mountain  Rangers,  and  is  probably  as  accurate  as  circumstances  will 
permit,  and  it  is  well  worthy  of  preservation  as  a “thumbnail”  history 
of  the  men  who  made  up  the  company.  Tihs  company  first  formed  a 
part  of  Col.  R.  H.  Brewer’s  battalion.  After  the  battle  of  Shiloh  it  be- 
came a portion  of  the  Eighth  Confederate  regiment  under  Gen.  Wheeler 
—six  Alabama  and  four  Mississippi  companies  forming  the  regiment.  It 
lost  severely  at  Shelbyville,  Chickamauga  and  Dalton,  and  took  part  in 
the  capture  of  Stoneman.  It  was  with  Wheeler  in  his  last  raid  into 
Tennessee,  fighting  almost  incessantly  with  Sherman’s  forces  until  it 
surrendered  at  Greensboro,  less  than  100  strong. 

CHAPTER  XXVI 

When  the  drum’s  first  beat  called  out  our  gallant  youths  in  ’61,  but 
few  realized  that  a war  was  really  imminent.  Most  of  the  volunteers 
looked  upon  soldiering  as  a protracted  picnic,  but  within  less  than  a 
year  the  stern  realities  of  horrid  war  began  to  be  felt.  Our  ports  were 
blockaded.  Coffee  became  scarce,  to  such  an  extent  that  substitutes  were 
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attempted  lor  this  berrv;  parched  Irish  potatoes,  ehickorx,  paiched  pea- 
nuts: and  for  tea.  a decoction  of  raspberry  leaves.  Wool  hats  soon  disap- 
peared. to  be  superseded  by  home-made  cloth  hats.  All  wool  clothing 
advanced  in  price  to  prohibitive  figures.  Many  medicines,  such  as 
quinine  and  opium,  could  hardly  be  obtained  at  all.  Letters  began  to  be 
received  from  the  front  telling  of  bloody  fields,  the  death-grip  of  actual 
war.  the  shrieks  of  wounded,  the  news  of  dead  loved  ones.  Men  grew 
scarce,  women  tilled  the  fields,  or  waited  at  home  in  anxious  suspense 
for  news  of  husband,  brother  or  friend.  Home  guards  were  called  for, 
resulting  in  the  enlisting  of  old  men  in  their  dotage,  and  aged  grand- 
fathers who  should  have  been  slumbering  by  their  firesides. 

Boy  companies  were  organized,  originally  for  relieving  the  men 
of  provost  guard  duty,  but  later  on  these  youths  were  offered  as  food 
for  powder.  Lieut.  James  A.  McCaw,  Camp  Buckner,  Talladega,  was 
authorized  to  raise  a company  of  boys.  So,  also,  was  Captain  Donahoo, 
and  B.  M.  Huey.  A Methodist  minister,  named  Margum,  raised  and 
drilled  quite  an  efficient  company  of  lads  from  12  to  16  years  of  age. 
Private  property  began  to  be  “impressed,”  or  taken  for  government  use, 
and  the  negroes  were  also  impressed  to  work  on  fortifications  and  else- 
where. Even  the  children  contributed  of  their  labor  and  pennies  to  carry 
on  the  titanic  struggle.  The  local  papers  of  November  5,  1863,  print  in 
capital  letters  the  names  of  some  small  misses  who  with  their  own  hands 
knitted  socks  for  the  soldiers:  “Misses  Bessie  Reynolds,  Jennie  P.  Rey- 
nolds, Alice  E.  Cross,  Marcie  Chambers,  Emma  R.  Moseley,  Sally  O. 
Moseley,  Eillie  Monner.”  Cotton  spun  thread  in  small  bales  of  five 
pounds  was  worth  twenty-five  dollars,  and  the  price  rose  still  higher 
after  the  burning  of  the  cotton  factory  of  Richey  and  McMillan,  Sunday, 
November  15,  1863.  Elome-made  jeans  cost  ten  dollars  per  yard.  Com- 
mon calico  was  scarce  at  five  dollars  per  yard.  Wool  hats  were  impossi- 
ble to  get.  The  women  made  hats  of  quilted  cloth  for  the  men. 


Leather  was  worth  three  bits  (371/2C.)  per  pound  in  1863:  Officers 
of  the  army  became  exceedingly  rigid  in  granting  furloughs,  and  a pro- 
vost guard  was  established  in  each  town  to  apprehend  and  send  back  to 
the  army  all  laggard  soldiers.  Desertions  grew  to  be  frequent.  The  pa- 
pers of  1863-4  were  filled  with  descriptions  of  deserters  and  the  rewards 
offered  for  them.  Salt,  just  common  salt,  became  so  scarce  that  fabulous 
prices  were  paid  for  it.  Dr.  J.  IT  Johnson,  in  the  Reporter  of  December 
17,  1863,  notifies  the  public  thus:  “Salt  to  exchange  for  bacon  on  good 
terms.” 
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Not  only  were  taxes  levied  as  now,  on  an  ad  valorem  rate,  but  there 
was  a “Tax  in  kind,”  where  the  producer  was  required  to  devote  a part 
of  his  productions  to  the  Confederate  cause. 

News  from  the  front  was  hard  to  obtain  in  the  sixties  and  the 
papers  published  private  letters  and  often  reported  a great  victory  on  the 
strength  of  the  information  obtained  from  “a  reliable  gentleman.” 
There  was  no  telegraph  line  into  Talladega  until  November,  1864.  The 
Reporter  of  October  26,  1864,  bids  good-bye  to  the  old  “grape-vine”  man- 
ner of  obtaining  news,  thus: 

“We  observe  a row  of  long  poles  extending  from  the  depot  along 
the  line  of  East  street  to  the  public  square— genuine  telegraph  poles. 
We  are  undoubtly  going  to  have  a telegraph  office  in  our  town,  and 
have  telegrams  right  fresh  from  the  wires  at  our  very  doors.  Good- 
bye, old  (grape-vine).  You  have  brought  us  many  a pleasing  story 
which  for  the  time  answered  a much  better  purpose  than  the  truth 
would  have  done.  We  hope  you  will  not  be  entirely  discarded,  but 
will  render  good  service  in  the  future  to  some  of  the  up-country, 
or  interior  towns.” 

Life  in  the  remote  southern  towns  and  country  distant  from  the 
scene  of  war  was  stagnant  in  1864.  The  old  men,  the  women  and  chil- 
dren, and  the  slaves  composed  the  population,  and  the  thoughts  and 
hearts  of  all  were  with  the  men  at  the  front.  When,  at  rare  intervals,  a 
newspaper  came  in,  Mr.  Harvey  Joiner,  the  editor  of  the  Watchtower, 
who  had  a stentorian  voice,  would  mount  the  steps  of  his  office  on  the 
west  side  of  the  square  and  read  the  war  news  to  the  silent  and  listening 
people.  Our  local  newspapers  came  out  in  single  sheets,  sometimes  print- 
ed on  brown  paper  and  sometimes  on  wall  paper,  and  containing  little 
beyond  legal  advertisements.  Such  was  the  thirst  for  news  that  private 
letters  from  soldiers  were  frequently  read  aloud  to  the  group  at  the 
Watchtower  office. 

Taxes  were  levied  not  only  by  the  state  and  county  but  by  the  Con- 
federate government  which  collected  a tax  from  the  farmers  “in  kind,” 
that  is  to  say,  instead  of  taking  money  the  government  collected  agricul- 
tural products,  corn,  hay,  wheat,  etc. 

This  collection  section  was  numbered  5,  and  Andrew  Lawson  was 
the  agent.  In  1864,  No.  6 depot  was  established  at  Alpine,  Ala.,  John  G. 
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Bell  being  the  agent  and  John  Oden  was  the  collection  agent  at  Chil- 
dersburg,  with  Joseph  Camp  at  Mumford. 

The  time  of  the  twelve  months  volunteers  having  expired  in  1864, 
many  re-enlisted  and  the  local  papers  dutifully  publishing  lists  of  names 
as  each  company  re-enlisted.  The  issue  of  the  Reporter  for  February  11, 
1864,  containing  43  names  re-enlisted  from  Co.  B,  5th  Alabama  Regi- 
ment and  33  from  Co.  F,  30th  Alabama  Regiment.  The  re-enlistment  from 
B Company,  5th  Alabama  was  as  follows:  1st  Sergt.  P.  L.  McCall,  4th 
Sergt.  J.  A.  Jordan,  5th  Sergt.  S.  L.  Elrod,  Corporal  T.  J.  Wallis,  Priv- 
ates, David  Sparks,  A.  G.  Quinn,  G.  W.  Heacock,  R.  C.  Swope,  James 
Stonesypher,  William  Chappell,  C.  H.  Ledbetter,  P.  W.  Baker,  Turner 
Baker,  A.  P.  Johnson,  C.  N.  Johnson,  W.  H.  Buchanan,  O.  Ledbetter, 
H.  Baker,  H.  J.  Campbell,  Daniel  Jones,  John  McCain,  H.  J.  Hancock, 
J.  H.  Baker,  J.*  D.  Waters,  R.  W.  Waters',  H.  Miles,  H.  T.  Prickett,  A. 
M.  Miles,  W.  Stonecypher,  John  Waters,  J.  B.  Carson,  J.  R.  Wilson,  D. 
R.  Johnson,  J.  M.  T.  Caldwell,  J.  M.  Campbell,  J.  M.  Buchanan,  J.  M. 
Baggett,  J.  J.  Baker,  T.  J.  Wyatt,  J.  G.  Watts,  R.  W.  Vaughn,  J.  J.  Ber- 
tin. 


Those  from  Co.  F,  30th  (Shelleys)  Regiment,  were:  J.  K.  Elliott, 
J.  L.  Flynn,  George  Duncan,  S.  R.  Gover,  A.  G.  Sims,  D.  H.  Jarrard,  B. 
F.  Mullindore,  W.  E.  Sawyer,  Jas.  Chappell,  M.  P.  Cruise,  B.  F.  Fow- 
ler, J.  K.  Jones,  Gilson  Thomas,  J.  A.  Ballenger,  F.  G.  McConnell,  G. 
P.  McAfee,  J.  J.  Simpson,  H.  C.  Beckham,  E.  M.  Lawson,  W.  S.  Mul- 
lindore, H.  C.  Taul,  W.  A.  Fulmer,  M.  J.  Fulmer,  T.  F.  Elliott,  J.  W. 
Lawson,  R.  F.  Sawyer,  Thos.  Hare,  W.  E.  Easley,  G.  K.  Armbrester,  W. 
D.  Caldwell,  W.  D.  Simpson,  Tom  McCarter. 

All  the  telegraph  news  contained  in  the  newspapers  received  by 
Talladega  in  1864  came  to  us  through  the  Selma  papers,  as  Selma  was 
the  only  town  connected  with  us  by  rail  publishing  a daily  paper.  In  the 
issue  of  the  Selma  reporter  of  May  10,  1864,  there  is  a laconic  dispatch 
from  Hon.  J.  L.  M.  Curry,  reading: 

Dalton,  May  10— In  a cavalry  fight  today,  Captain  John  McElderry 
and  Ed  Riddle  were  killed.  James  W.  Idardie  was  wounded  se- 
verely, his  right  arm  being  broken  below  the  elbow,  J.  L.  M.  Curry 
Capt.  McElderry  was  wounded  severely  near  Corinth  in  1862,  re- 
turning to  his  regiment,  he  was  appointed  on  Gen.  Martin’s  staff  and 
afterward  was  made  captain  of  a Tallapoosa  company.  These  two  young 
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men  were  the  first  to  volunteer  in  the  “Mountain  Rangers,”  the  first 
cavalry  company  that  left  this  county.  When  the  request  was  made  to 
send  the  body  of  Capt.  McElderry  home,  Gen.  Kelly  endorsed  the  appli- 
cation: “He  was  a model  soldier,”  and  Gen.  Wheeler  endorsed:  “He  was 
the  most  intelligent  officer,  and  bravest  captain  in  the  brigade.”  Eddie 
Riddle  was  scarcely  20  years  of  age.  He  was  a brave  and  good  soldier, 
and  was  with  his  company  all  during  the  war,  having  been  home  only 
once.  His  officers  stated  that  he  was  one  among  the  best  soldiers  in  the 
regiment. 

Charles  Walden  and  P.  D.  Simmons,  members  of  the  Washington 
artillery,  were  killed  in  Virginia  in  May,  1864.  The  former  was  18  years 
of  age  and  the  latter  about  16.  Both  of  them  were  sons  of  prominent 
families  of  the  town  of  Talladega.  Dr.  J.  W.  Walden,  president  of  Pal- 
mer College,  DeFuniak,  Fla.,  is  his  brother,  and  the  only  surviving  mem- 
ber of  the  family  in  1909.  Every  member  of  the  Simmons  family  is 
dead.  First  Sergeant  A.  J.  Matson,  son  of  Jesse  and  Susan  Matson,  was 
killed  the  same  month  at  New  Hope  church. 

Sergeant  J.  M.  Wilson,  Corporal  O.  H.  Dulaney,  and  Private  J.  L. 
Herring,  of  the  29th  Alabama,  were  killed  at  Resaca,  Ga.,  May  18th. 
The  31st  Alabama  regiment  while  out  on  pickett  duty  near  Kennesaw 
Mountain,  June  15th,  1864,  lost  ten  line  officers,  one  colonel  and  185 
men.  Many  of  these  were  captured  and  afterwards  escaped.  Three  com- 
panies of  this  regiment  were  from  Talladega  county.  George  P.  Brown, 
a brilliant  member  of  one  of  the  best  families  of  the  town,  was  killed 
before  Petersburg.  Major  Sam  Knox  was  wounded  and  died  the  same 
year,  as  did  Harry  McClellan,  son  of  Gen.  W.  B.  McClellan,  who  suc- 
cumbed to  pneumonia. 

Samuel  Jackson,  son  of  Daniel  and  Julia  Jaekson,  fell  at  Vicksburg, 
May  22,  1863,  in  his  22nd  year.  His  rank  was  that  of  Sergeant  Major. 
His  colonel,  C.  M.  Shelley,  wrote  to  the  bereaved  parents  praising  their 
dead  boy  in  the  highest  terms. 

N.  D.  Johnson,  writing  from  the  military  prison  at  Johnson’s  Island, 
July  22,  1863,  says: 

"The  following  list  of  officers  from  the  51st  Alabama  are  here: 

Major  J.  T.  Dye,  Captain  Force.  Fieutenants  Asbury,  Spence, 

Couling,  William  Pelham,  Burton,  Fain,  Zeigler,  Fieutenants  Mor 

ris  of  the  8th  Alabama  is  here  as  is  also  Captain  John  White,  of 
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Cahaba,  A.  Q.  M.  of  the  5th  Alabama.  Captain  McKibbon  and 
Lieutenant  McGowan,  of  the  30th  Alabama.  Of  my  company  there 
were  captured:  Sergts.  North,  Cliett  and  Newsom,  Corporals  Swain 
and  McKinney,  Privates  W.  D.  Meadows,  Richard  Asbury  Tuck,  T. 
Shealey,  W.  J.  Tanner,  Jesse  Sims,  Lewis  Rowe,  Leslie  Cunning- 
ham, W.  Q.  Smith,  C.  P.  Smith  and  W.  H.  Keith.  Phillip  Duncan, 
of  the  8th,  wounded  and  captured  privates  sent  to  Fort  Deleware. 
Some  800  officers  here.” 

Near  Atlanta,  on  the  28th  of  July  of  the  following  year,  death  again 
claimed  toll  of  the  brave  soldiers  of  Talladega  county.  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Thomas  Id.  Patterson,  William  H.  Moore,  Jr.,  Capt.  S.  Mc- 
Ghee, George  W.  McLane,  Oliver  Welch,  Jr.,  and  Virgil  Coleman.  Pat- 
terson was  a young  man  of  sterling  ability,  nd  held  an  important  posi- 
tion in  one  of  the  departments  at  Richmond,  but,  when  a battle  was 
to  be  fought  he  would  leave  his  post  and  fight  with  the  Talladega  ar- 
tillery, the  company  with  which  he  had  enlisted.  He  was  elected  captain 
of  a company  of  the  5th  Alabama. 

Willie  Moore  enlisted  with  the  “Mountain  Rangers,”  the  first 
cavalry  company.  He  was  a bright,  pleasant,  manly  boy.  The  position  of 
lieutenant  was  offered  him  by  a company  of  which  he  was  not  a mem- 
ber. i 


Capt.  William  S.  McGhee  had  served  with  the  30th  Alabama  from 
its  organization.  Lie  was,  before  enlisting,  a lawyer  and  at  one  time  the 
editor  of  the  Democratic  Watchtower.  Lie  was  widely  known. 

George  W.  McLane  was  the  youngest  son  of  William  McLane,  one 
of  the  pioneers  of  Talladega  county.  He  entered  the  service  as  a mem- 
ber of  the  “Rifles”  in  the  summer  of  1861,  nobly  discharging  all  the 
duties  of  a true  and  gallant  soldier  up  to  his  death.  He  was  a young 
man  of  umblemished  character. 

Oliver  Welch  was  the  son  of  Dr.  William  Welch,  of  Alpine.  He 
joined  the  “Rifles”  when  he  was  barely  able  to  shoulder  a musket,  and 
he  made  a reputation  for  gallantry  throughout  the  entire  command.  He 
was  a manly,  noble  boy,  the  pride  of  his  parents,  and  the  favorite  of  the 
neighborhood  in  which  he  lived.  Many  hearts  were  made  sad  by  the 
tidings  of  his  death. 

Virgil  Coleman  was  the  son  of  Henry  W.  Coleman,  of  this  county. 
His  comrades  in  arms  testify  to  his  soldierly  qualities. 
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In  1863,  although  the  war  was  raging  with  unabated  fury,  there 
was  yet  an  effort  made  to  carry  on  business,  and  to  keep  up  the  schools. 
The  Fayetteville  Academy  was  under  the  charge  of  Rev.  Jas.  M.  Mc- 
Lean. The  Midway  High  School,  at  Munford,  Ala.,  was  taught  by  the 
Rev.  T.  j.  Gooch.  The  Alabama  Institute  for  Deaf  and  Dumb  con- 
tinued receiving  pupils.  The  Synodical  College  was  conducted  by  Mr. 
Spencer.  Mrs.  Rebecca  Moody  kept  open  a primary  school.  Rev.  Thomas 
A.  Cook  had  a school  for  young  men  at  the  Lide  place,  two  miles  from 
town. 

G.  B.  VonKrakau,  a Polish  nobleman,  as  he  claimed,  kept  a jewelry 
store,  an  Ambrotype  gallery,  and  tuned  pianos.  L.  G.  Sturdevant  also 
conducted  a jewelry  store.  W.  H.  Nance  advertises  dress  goods  and  gro- 
ceries. T.  Warwick  had  a large  jewelry  store  on  the  east  side  of  the 
square.  Mr.  Warwick  was  a British  subject  and  claimed  allegiance  to 
the  Queen  during  his  whole  life  time.  Dr.  J.  W.  Simmons  and  Dr.  J. 
McD.  Whitson  were  the  dentists.  Dr.  J.  G.  Barksdale  of  Tennessee,  Dr. 
R.  A.  Moseley,  Dr.  A.  I.  McAlphine,  Dr.  J.  C.  Knox,  Dr.  J.  H.  Johnson, 
Dr.  J.  H.  Vandiver  composed  the  physicians  of  the  city. 


(Concluded  in  Next  Issue) 
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CHAPTER  XXVII. 

The  winter  months  of  1863  were  not  passed  before  the  South  be- 
gan to  feel  more  men  were  needed  to  carry  on  the  fight.  Deaths  in  hos- 
pitals, in  battle,  and  desertions  thinned  the  grey  lines  to  an  alarming 
extent.  The  law  permitting  substitutes  was  repealed.  Conscription  laws 
were  passed— the  enforcement  of  these  conscription  laws  being  con- 
fided to  General  Gideon  Pillow  in  this  district.  In  each  town,  provost 
marshalls  offices  were  established,  whose  business  it  was  to  interview 
every  able-bodied  man  capable  of  fighting,  and  to  find  out  why  he  was 
not  at  the  front  with  musket,  and  to  send  him  there,  forcibly,  if  he  had 
no  legal  excuse  for  being  at  home. 

Lieut.  J.  W.  Dorr  was  provost  marshall  at  Talladega  in  1863.  A 
few  employments  were  exempt  from  military  service— ministers  of  re- 
ligion, superintendents  of  asylums,  and  one  editor  of  each  newspaper; 
the  employees  in  a newspaper  establishment;  physicians,  county  com- 
missioners, tax  assessors  and  county  treasurers,  and  all  county  admini- 
strators. Men  over  the  age  for  military  duty  were  organized  into  “County 
Reserves.” 

The  Confederate  States  made  the  first  grave  error  of  its  existence 
in  trying  to  carry  on  a great  and  expensive  war  solely  on  credit,  without 
taxation.  During  the  first  year  of  its  existance  the  Confederate  Congress 
neither  levied  nor  collected  a cent  of  taxes,  and  the  second  year  the  col- 
lection of  taxes  was  posponed  to  a period  fatally  too  late  to  support  the 
credit  of  the  Confederate  money  issued,  and  as  a consequence  our  paper 
money  began  to  depreciate.  Silver  and  gold  soon  became  scarce,  then 
disappeared  entirely,  and  the  only  money  used  in  trade  soon  became  a 
Confederate  money  growing  less  and  less  valuable  every  day.  Many  mer 
chants  and  business  men  issued  script,  promises  to  pay,  “shinplasters,” 
as  it  was  called,  to  take  the  place  of  depreciated  money.  Vandiver  and 
Henderson,  a drug  firm,  of  Talladega,  issued  over  a half  million  dollars 
of  these  “shinplasters,”  which  passed  current  all  over  eastern  Alabama, 
and  as  far  north  as  the  Tennessee  line. 

As  a contemporary  estimate  of  the  number  of  soldiers  for  this  coun- 
ty, we  quote  an  editorial  of  the  Alabama  Reporter  of  issue  of  Thursday, 
Oct.  8th,  1863,  headed: 


Capt.  Bowies  Company,”  it  said:  “This  command  made  a good 
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display  on  our  streets  Monday,  and  from  the  appearance  of  men  and 
stock,  equipments  and  appointments,  we  predict  a successful  cam 
pa iyn  for  Capt.  (B),  and  his  company. 

This  makes  the  sixth  (6)  cavalry  company,  exclusive  of  the  Home 
Guards  companies,  who  have  been  mustered  in  as  part  of  the  pro- 
visional army  of  the  Confederate  States.  A.  W.  Bowie,  captain:  P.  L. 
Griffits,  First  Lieut.;  C.  II.  Edmonds,  2nd  Lieut.;  Wilbur  Duncan, 
3rd.  Lieut. 

Without  men  to  cultivate  and  oversee  the  fields,  and  to  make  crops, 
ail  agricultural  products  grew  more  and  more  scarce,  and  high,  and 
eventuallv  the  owners  and  producers  of  food  stuffs  refused  to  sell  the 
same  for  Confederate  money.  Clothing  and  food  could  not  be  shipped 
here  from  foreign  countries  because  the  ports  were  blockaded. 

1863-4 

Flour  was  worth  fifty  dollars  a barrel,  and  the  cost  of  sacks  for  a 
barrel  of  flour  was  $4.70.  This  same  flour  sold  in  Mobile  for  one  hun- 
dred dollars  per  barrel.  (Alabama  Reporter,  Sept.  3,  1863.) 

Women  and  children  only  were  left  to  till  the  fields  and  raise 
food.  Fhe  consequence  of  this  was  that  there  was  destitution,  want  and 
hunger  among  the  families  of  soldiers  who  were  at  the  front.  Not  only 
was  there  lack  of  food  and  clothing  at  home,  but  tbe  Confederate  army 
was  suffering  for  both  of  these  things,  also. 

December  7th,  1863,  General  L.  W.  Lawler,  a member  of  the  Ala- 
bama I louse  of  Representatives,  asked  permission  of  the  house  to  intro- 
duce Captain  I Iarris,  of  the  20th  Alabama  regiment,  General  Pettus 
Brigade,  who  desired  to  state  to  that  body  the  object  of  his  mission.  Leave 

granted  Captain  I Iarris  and  he  said:  “At  the  instance  of  General 
I lardee,  he  had  been  hurried  from  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee,  to  have 
a conference  with  tire  Legislature  of  Alabama,  the  object  of  which  was 
to  state  that  the  troops  from  Alabama  in  that  army  were  enduring  priva- 
tions, hardships  and  sufferings  for  the  want  of  proper  raiment,  that 
could  not  much  longer  be  endured.  The  general  government  is  unable 
to  alleviate  their  sufferings.”  It  was  a humiliating  confession,  but  it  was 
the  truth  and  it  was  better  the  truth  should  be  known.  He  stated  that 
in  the  recent  battle,  fifty  of  his  brigade  were  unable  to  take  part  in  the 
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camp’  in  mighty  contempt— an  opinion  more  or  less  shared  in  by  the 
villagers.  The  enrolling  officer  of  the  conscripts  was  Major  Joseph  Bar- 
biere,  a most  courtly  and  polished  gentleman,  in  manner,  and  Dr.  J.  W. 
Grey  was  the  surgeon  and  “M.D.”  who  examined  all  those  applying  for 
exemption  from  military  service.  At  this  time  all  men  between  18  and 
45  were  subject  to  military  duty.  The  war  had  continued  long  enough 
for  our  people  to  find  out  that  it  was  real  dangerous  and  not  a picnic,  so 
that  large  numbers  of  our  studious  citizens  had  found  out  various  me^ns 
of  entering  a “bomb-proof,”  as  it  was  called,  or  in  other  words  to  evade 
actual  service  in  the  field. 

One  of  the  published  ordinances  of  the  town  in  an  issue  of  a local 
paper,  the  Reporter,  of  July  14,  1864,  renders  it  “unlawful  for  any  slave 
or  free  negro  to  leave  his  master’s  premises  at  night,  or  on  Sunday,  with- 
out a pass  from  his  master,  stating  where  the  slave  was  going  and  how 
long  he  was  going  to  stay,”  and  forbidding  “night  meetings  of  slaves.” 

Andrew  Lawson,  city  treasurer,  shows  that  the  city  received  $3,001.- 
83,  as  its  usual  revenues  (Confederate  money)  and  paid  out  all  but  $1,- 
400.  George  P.  Plowman  was  mayor,  and  PI.  H.  Hamill,  clerk,  in  1864. 

The  destitution  of  soldiers’  families  became  so  great  that  casual  con- 
tributions and  meetings  to  solicit  subscriptions  were  of  but  little  avail. 
So,  on  August  18th,  1864,  on  the  suggestion  of  Doctor  John  W.  Vandi- 
ver, a kindly,  humane  man,  a regular  and  permanent  organization  was 
effected  under  the  name  of  the  “Soldier’s  Aid  and  Relief  Association,” 
with  officers  elected  as  follows:  President  James  W.  Plardie;  First  Vice- 
President,  George  S.  Walden;  Second  Vice  President,  M.  H.  Cruik- 
shank;  Secretary,  F.  R.  Lord;  Treasurer,  James  G.  L.  Huey,  Receiving 
and  Forwarding  Committee,  Dr.  J.  FI.  Vandiver,  Jno.  B.  Huey,  Wm. 
McLane,  R.  D.  Douglass  and  James  Joiner. 

This  association  did  much  good,  remaining  in  existance  until  the 
end  of  the  war,  and  relieving  thousands  of  suffering  soldiers  and  fami- 
lies of  this  county.  Two  representatives  of  the  association  were  designated 
in  each  precinct  of  the  county,  men  well  known  for  their  honesty  and 
benevolence,  whose  business  it  was  to  co-operate  with  the  central  asso- 
ciation, and  collect  and  forward  supplies  and  money.  It  doubtless  will 
be  interesting  to  here  give  these  names:  Beat  1,  Thomas  Brewer,  Theo. 
Burns;  Beat  2,  J.  W.  Groce,  Dr.  C.  C.  Cunningham;  Beat  3,  W.  Y.  Hen 
drick,  Lewis  Pyles;  Beat  4,  Dr.  B.  W.  Groce,  Wm.  Curry,  Beat  5,  Wm. 
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R.  Stone,  J.  N.  Savery,  J.  B.  M.  Landers;  Beat  6,  M.  Taul,  L.  W.  Law- 
ler; Beat  7,  Henry  Sims,  Merritt  Ely;  Beat  8,  E.  Swain,  I.  Stone;  Beat 
9,  Geo.  Riser,  Simon  Morriss;  Beat  10,  Daniel  Wallis,  J.  H.  Townsend; 
Beat  11,  Thos.  Smith,  Rev.  J.  J.  Bullington;  Beat  12,  Daniel  Brown, 
William  Scott;  Beat  13,  Ben  Saxon,  Dr.  M.  G.  Slaughter;  Beat  14,  Mer- 
ritt Street,  Dr.  ].  W.  Garrison;  Beat  15,  J.  H.  Steed,  H.  A.  Manning; 
Beat  16,  Allen  Weathers,  Thos.  Wyatt;  Beat  17,  Dr.  Cantrell,  J.  W. 
Burton;  Beat  18,  M.  R.  Russell,  T.  J.  Cox;  Beat  19,  M.  J.  Cliett,  Jared 
Howard;  Beat  20,  M.  Lyle,  N.  O.  Handley;  Beat  21,  John  Compton, 
Isaiah  Moore. 

The  preceedings  of  the  organization  and  first  meeting  night  occu- 
pies several  columns  of  the  editorial  page  of  the  Alabama  Reporter  of 
August  18th,  1864.  The  meeting  was  held  at  the  Methodist  church  in 
Talladega. 


CHAPTER  XXVIII 

The  story  of  the  desperate  struggle  of  the  people  of  this  county 
during  the  Civil  War  will  never  be  written— no  pen  is  adequate  to  the 
task— and  yet  it  should  not  be  relegated  to  oblivion  without  some  slight 
chronicle  of  its  stress  and  suffering.  A memorial  to  Thos.  Watts,  Gov- 
ernor of  Alabama,  adopted  at  a public  meeting  of  the  people  of  Talladega 
on  April  4th,  1864,  gives  a brief  glance  at  the  conditions  of  that  dark 
and  hopeless  time.  Hon.  Jno.  T.  Heflin  presided  at  the  meeting  and 
Capt.  Jos.  Llardie  was  secretary,  and  Hon.  L.  E.  Parsons,  explained  the 
object  of  the  meeting. 

Among  other  statements  made  in  the  memorial  the  following  is 
quoted: 

“This  county  has  furnished  27  companies  of  volunteers  for  the 
war.  These  were  raised  under  a pledge  publicly  given  that  the  citizens 
would  raise,  if  necessary,  twenty  thousand  dollars  a year  to  aid  in 
supporting  the  families  of  those  who  needed  assistance,  at  that  time 
(May,  1861)  there  was  a white  population  in  the  county  of  about 
14,643  persons,  and  a slave  population  of  about  8,865,  and  there  were 
only  thirty  persons  who  needed  and  received  aid  from  the  county. 
Now,  there  are  three  thousand  nine  hundred  and  ninety-seven  (3,997). 
The  county  is  divided  into  what  is  called  the  ‘Valley”  and  “hills.”  A 
large  proportion  of  these  volunteers  came  from  the  hills,  and  these 
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27  companies  are  exclusive  of  those  who  have  volunteered  in  other 
organizations,  furnished  substitutes,  or  been  enrolled.  The  slave  popu- 
lation is  in  the  valley  and  the  men  who  have  gone  from  the  hills  have 
left  at  home  none  to  plough  a furrow,  or  to  hoe  a hill  of  corn  except 
their  wives  and  little  ones.  They  are,  therefore,  dependent  for  support 
on  the  supplies  raised  in  the  valley.  During  1863,  the  people  of  the 
county  under  the  pledge  aforesaid,  raised  and  placed  in  the  probate 
judge’s  hands  for  distribution,  $7,276  cash;  21,755  bushels  of  corn  at 
50  cents  per  bushel;  2,570  bushels  of  corn  as  a gift;  928  bushels  of 
wheat  at  $2  per  bushel;  102  bushels  of  wheat  as  a gift;  the  average 
price  of  wheat,  corn  and  salt  is  much  above  these  prices.  The  average 
price  of  wheat  this  season  has  been  about  $10  per  bushel;  corn  about 
$3  per  bushel  and  salt  about  $80  per  sack.  The  committee  states  we 
will  be  unable  to  meet  the  just  claims,  the  absolute  necessities  of  these 
families  unless  they  are  permitted  to  employ  the  slave  labor  for  that 
purpose. 

“On  December  23rd,  1862,  ninety  negroes  were  impressed  in  this 
county.  On  January  29th,  1863,  120  negroes  were  impressed.  On 
March  7,  1863,  150  more  negroes  were  impressed,  and  five  wagons 
and  teams.  In  the  fall  of  1863,  160  more  negroes  were  impressed.  In 
August,  1863,  about  100  negroes  and  teams  were  impressed  and  sent 
to  Montevallo  to  haul  coal  and  iron.  In  February,  1864,  160  more 
negroes,  who  are  now  in  Mobile.  In  August  1863,  75  horses  were  im- 
pressed. Within  a few  days  past  Captain  Graham,  under  order  from 
Lieutenant  General  Polk,  has  been  here  and  has  impressed  about  160 
horses  and  100  mules,  claiming  and  exercising  the  right  to  take  every 
seventh  mule.  Moreover,  a large  proportion  of  the  work  oxen  of  the 
county  have  been  obtained  for  the  use  of  the  Confederate  government. 
Large  bodies  of  cavalry  are  recruiting  their  horses  at  various  points  in 
the  county,  and  thus  consuming  the  tax  in  kind. 

“The  season  has  been  backward,  and  corn  that  has  been  planted 
will  have  to  be  planted  over  again.  On  the  2nd  inst,  (April)  a new 
order  arrived  to  impress  160  more  negroes  and  have  them  ready  by  the 
17th  of  the  month. 

“The  premises  considered,  the  undersigned  respectfully  request  an 
order  from  your  Excellency  to  General  Polk  exempting  this  county 
from  further  impressment  this  season. 

(‘Signed)  L.  E.  Parsons,  Chairman,  Taul  Bradford,  W.  R.  Stone, 
Alex  White,  C.  G.  Cunningham,  J.  L.  Elston,  John  Sawyer.’) 
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The  impressment  circular  of  General  Polk  is  published  in  the  same 
issue  of  the  paper  containing  the  account  of  the  meeting.  General  Polk 
had  his  headquarters  at  Demopolis,  and  was  commanding  general  of  the 
Department  of  Alabama,  Mississippi,  and  East  Louisiana.  The  circular 
is  couched  in  terms  so  arbitrary,  unjust  and  tyrannical,  that  nothing  but 
war  would  justify  such  language  or  measures. 

As  a last  resort  the  Confederate  Congress  provided  for  the  enlist 
ment  of  slaves  as  soldiers,  and,  pursuant  to  that  act,  Brigadier  General 
John  T.  Morgan,  afterward  United  States  Senator,  was  assigned  the 
duty  of  organizing  these  slaves  in  Alabama.  His  letter  on  the  subject  is 
printed  in  the  Alabama  Reporter  of  April  13,  1865,  being  dated  Mont- 
gomery, Ala.,  April  7,  1865. 

General  Morgan  says  he  has  authority  to  designate  recruiting  sta- 
tions and  to  appoint  recruiting  officers.  Talladega  was  named  as  a re- 
cruiting station.  One-fourth  of  the  slave  population  between  the  ages 
of  18  and  45,  only,  were  subject  to  enlistment.  The  title  of  the  owner  in 
the  slave  was  not  effected  by  his  enlistment.  The  same  pay,  rations,  and 
clothing  was  allowed  as  for  other  troops  in  the  same  line  of  service. 
Says  Genera]  Morgan  in  his  circular:  “Our  slaves  will  make  good  sol 
diers  if  properly  cared  for  and  well  handled:  they  v^Ill  fight  for  us,  and 
with  us  with  a faithfulness  and  devotion  peculiar  to  their  characters.” 

Pasting  and  prayer,  the  last  refuge  of  the  despairing,  was  officially 
ordered  when  the  Confederate  congress  on  January  16,  1865,  asked 
President  Davis  to  appoint  a day  of  public  fasting,  humiliation  and 
prayer,  with  thanksgiving  to  almighty  God.  Says  President  Davis,  in  ap- 
pointing March  10th  as  the  day:  “Let  the  hearts  of  our  people  turn  con- 
tritely and  trustfully  unto  God.  Let  us  recognize  in  his  chastening  hand 
tne  correction  of  a Father  and  submissively  pray  that  the  trials  and  suf- 
fering which  we  have  borne  so  long  and  so  heavily  borne  upon  us  may 
be  turned  away  by  his  merciful  love.  That  the  Lord  of  Hosts  will  be 
with  our  armies,  and  fight  for  us  against  the  enemies  and  that  He  will 
graciously  take  our  cause  into  his  own  hands.” 

1 his  proclamation  and  injunction  was  strictly  followed  in  Tallade- 
ga. I here  was  an  all  day  prayer  meeting  at  the  Methodist  church  under 
the  leadership  of  Revs.  Daniel  Duncan  and  R.  B.  Crawford,  the  prayers 
beginning  at  sunrise.  A sermon  at  both  the  Baptist  and  Methodist 
churches  was  preached  at  11  o’clock,  in  each  of  which  many  prophesies 
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and  texts  were  quoted  to  show  that  the  Confederate  cause  would  yet 
receive  the  aid  and  help  of  the  Almighty.  But  the  closing  days  of  April, 
1865,  showed  the  futility  of  such  predictions.  Friday,  April  21,  1865, 
just  five  days  before  Johnston’s  surrender  to  Sherman,  and  eleven  days 
after  Lee’s  surrender,  the  second  Yankee  raid  visited  Talladega. 

The  Alabama  Reporter  of  April  27,  which  was  then  issued  on  one 
single  sheet  of  paper,  with  five  columns  of  printed  matter  on  each  of  its 
two  pages,  record  the  details  of  the  raid  thus. 

“THE  RAID." 

“Our  town  has  been  visited  by  another  party  of  Yankee  raiders. 
On  Friday  night,  last,  it  was  ascertained  that  the  Yankees  were  cross- 
ing the  Coosa  river  at  Collins  and  Truss  ferries,  and  it  was  believed 
would  reach  Talladega  that  night.  They  were  delayed  in  crossing  the 
river  and  did  not  enter  the  town  until  Saturday  evening  (afternoon). 
Colonel  Hughes,  with  about  100  men,  met  them  near  town  and,  after 
a short  skirmish,  fell  back  through  town,  the  enemy  pursuing  at  a 
pretty  rapid  rate. 

“The  raiding  party  consisted  of  a brigade  of  cavalry  under  Gen- 
eral Croxton,  numbering  about  2,100.  Our  county  jail,  the  railroad 
depot,  government  depot,  conscript  camps  and  the  nitre  sheds  were 
burned.  The  stores  were  broken  open  and  robbed.  Many  of  our  citi- 
zens suffered  severely  in  the  loss  of  mules,  horses  and  other  valuables. 
Some  negroes  went  off  with  them,  but  not  a very  large  number.  Most 
of  the  private  residences  in  town  were  entered,  and  searched  for  valu- 
ables. All  the  watches,  silverware,  plate,  etc.,  that  had  not  been  previ- 
ously removed,  was  taken,  and  carried  off.  Colonel  Hugh  Caperton, 
formerly  of  DeKalb  county,  a most  estimable  man,  and  exemplary  citi- 
zen , residing  about  five  miles  from  town,  was  shot  through  the  window 
of  his  own  home,  by  one  of  a squad  of  Yankees,  and  died  almost 
instantly.  No  cause  can  be  assigned  for  the  cold-blooded,  and  wanton 
act.  Major  G.  P.  Plowman,  mayor  of  the  town,  was  knocked  down 
with  a gun  barrel,  and  was  severely  injured  by  a crowd  who  were  en- 
deavoring to  extort  from  him  money,  which  a negro  had  told  them  he 
had  concealed.  They  subsequently  returned  for  the  purpose  of  hang- 
ing Mr.  Plowman,  but  he  succeeded  in  effecting  his  escape.  Mrs.  X. 
Willman,  a worthy  lady,  was  choked  down,  and  compelled  to  bring. 
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and  deliver,  a little  bag  of  gold  and  silver,  the  savings  from  the  hard 
earnings  of  years. 

The  commissary  building  was  not  burned,  the  stores  having  been 
turned  over  to  Judge  Thornton,  Hon.  Wm.  H.  Thornton,  our  Pro- 
bate Judge,  to  be  distributed  to  the  poor  of  the  county.  The  Judge  is 
executing  the  trust  in  good  faith.  A quantity  of  bacon  was  consumed 
by  the  burning  of  the  tax-in-kind  depot.  At  Mrs.  Currys,  six  miles 
from  town,  they  burned  some  cotton,  the  old  store  house  and  a crib 
containing  about  1,000  bushels  of  corn.  The  iron  establishment  of 
Clabaugh  and  Curry  was  destroyed,  as  were  the  other  iron  establish- 
ments in  the  neighborhood  of  Oxford,  Calhoun  county,  Alabama.  The 
Yankees  left  our  town  on  Sunday  morning  and  moved  in  the  direction 
of  Oxford. 

“Mr.  Reece  Howell,  Colonel  L.  E.  Parsons,  W.  W.  Knox,  Dr. 
A.  P.  MeClellen  and  others  lost  nearly  all  their  mules  and  horses.” 

On  Thursday  morning,  May  11,  1865,  the  Alabama  Reporter,  edited 
by  Cross  and  Cruikshank,  with  a motto:  “Justitia  et  Veritas,”  and  twenty 
dollars  in  advance,  officially  announces  that  the  war  is  over.  Many  old 
subscribers  of  this  paper  could  not  have  been  convinced  of  the  ending  of 
the  war  in  any  other  way. 

That  paper  said,  editorially:  “Alabama,  with  all  the  territory  east  of 
the  Mississippi,  has  been  surrendered  to  the  Federal  authorities.  The 
war  may  be  regarded  as  over.  The  question  is  frequently  asked  as  to  what 
should  now  be  done.  Our  advice  is  that  the  people  should  remain  quietly 
at  their  homes  and  apply  themselves  diligently  to  the  culture  of  crops 
necessary  to  the  sustenance  of  man  and  beast.  It  will  be  difficult  to  raise 
sufficient  grain  to  supply  the  county.  Confederate  money  will  no  longer 
circulate,  and  people  can  barter  one  commodity  for  another.” 

Do  not  suppose  for  a moment  that  this  tremendous  announcement 
paralyzed  the  men  of  Talladega  county.  They  yet  lived,  especially  those 
who  wanted  to  fill  offices.  This  same  issue  contains  an  average  crop  of 
announcements  for  office.  M.  J.  Bulger  announces  for  governor,  M.  H. 
Cruikshank  says  in  print  that  he  is  a candidate  for  congress.  For  senator: 
F.  W.  Fawler,  Jas.  W.  Hardie.  For  representative:  W.  D.  Steed,  Fewis 
E.  Parsons,  Maj.  Geo.  P.  Plowman,  Jno.  A.  Winnbourn,  Augustine 
Moss,  Dr.  John  Garrison.  For  sheriff:  James  T.  Dye,  Arthur  Bingham. 
For  tax  assessor:  Jas.  A.  Hogan;  For  tax  collector:  M.  S.  Bennett,  W.  W. 
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Wilkins.  For  county  commissioners:  George  Riser,  Sami.  D.  Watson, 
Meritt  Street,  E.  C.  Turner,  L.  M.  Burney,  John  Sawyer,  R.  M.  Hender 
son,  Jesse  Hardin.  The  election  to  be  held  the  first  Monday  in  August 

It  was  supposed  at  this  time  by  these  candidates  that  Alabama  would 
be  taken  back  into  the  Union,  and  the  state  and  county  affairs  adminis 
tered  by  persons  then  in  office,  and  to  be  elected  by  the  people,  hut  the 
military  government  superseded  this. 

Brevet  Brigadier  General  M.  H.  Chrysler,  on  May  24,  1865,  an 
nounces  the  occupation  of  Talladega  by  the  Union  States  forces,  for  the 
preservation  of  good  order,  the  protection  of  citizens,  and  to  enable  'the 
people  to  obtain  supplies  for  their  families.  The  regiment  quartered  here 
was  the  Fourth  New  York  Cavalry.  The  staff  of  General  Chrysler  was 
Robt.  Barber,  adjutant;  G.  W.  Becker,  provost  marshall;  C.  Dolan,  out 
post  officer;  C.  W.  Johnson,  A.A.Q.M.;  S.  F.  Taylor,  A.C.S.;  Fieu- 
tenant  H.  D.  Doty,  A.  C.  O.  On  June  1st  a train  on  the  Alabama  and 
Tennessee  River  Railroad  (Southern)  again  began  to  run,  bringing  in  a 
budget  of  newspapers  and  letters— none  of  them  later  than  April  1st.  The 
local  papers  hoped  that  the  postoffice  would  again  be  opened  in  a short 
while. 

In  General  Order,  No.  3,  General  Chrysler  notifies  the  “Colored 
population  of  Talladega,  and  vicinity,  that  they  will  not  be  allowed  to 
straggle  about  the  country.”  They  are  advised  “to  remain  at  home  and 
raise  corn  to  feed  their  wives  and  children.  All  unemployed  persons  of 
this  class  will  be  organized  and  worked  in  the  Quartermaster’s  Depart 
ment.  Any  pilaging  will  be  severely  punished.” 

It  was  necessary  for  all  former  Confederates  soldiers  to  be  paroled 
before  Provost  Marshall  Captain  Becker.  By  June  15th  6410  officers  and 
enlisted  men  had  presented  themselves  at  the  provost  marshall’s  office 
in  Talladega  and  had  been  paroled.  Of  course  not  all  of  these  troops 
were  from  Talladega  county,  but  were  portions  of  scattered  commands 
passing  through  to  their  respective  homes. 

At  first  the  advent  of  these  Federal  troops  as  a garrison  was  looked 
upon  as  a misfortune,  and  as  a humiliation,  by  our  citizens,  but  this 
feeling  wore  off  as  time  passed  and  it  was  seen  that  the  Northern  sol 
diers  were  really  a protection  to  us  during  these  unsettled  and  disorgan 
ized  times.  One  incident,  in  September,  1865,  tended  to  inspire  a better 
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feeling  for  the  soldiers  by  the  citizens.  The  home  of  Dr.  A.  I.  McAlpine 
caught  fire  on  Sunday/  which,  when  it  was  discovered  by  the  soldiers, 
many  of  who  were  fire-fighters,  they  literally  coyered  the  roof  and  bal- 
conies with  men,  organized  a bucket  brigade,  and  put  out  a fire  that  the 
citizens  could  not  have  handled.  The  local  papers  grudgingly  gave  the 
Yankees  praise  for  their  efforts,  and  then  proceeded  to  howl  for  the  town 
to  buy  a hand  fire  engine.  The  Reporter  philosophically  remarks  after 
a half  column  description  of  the  fire:  “The  few  old  pails,  and  buckets 
that  can  be  hunted  up,  after  an  alarm  is  given,  is  a poor  dependance  for 
a fire  department  in  a town  of  2,000  inhabitants.  We  have  again  and 
again  called  attention  to  this  during  the  past  ten  years.  We  do  not  sup- 
pose that  all  the  citizens  of  the  town  put  together  have  money  enough, 
now,  to  buy  even  a small  fire  engine,  but  if  they  are  ever  able  to  do  so, 
they  ought,  certainly  to  make  some  provision  for  extinguishing  fires.” 

During  the  war  the  post  office  was  situated  in  the  middle  of  the 
block  on  the  west  side  of  the  square,  Postmaster  Isaac  Estill  serving  as 
custodian  of  the  mail  for  four  years  previous  to  the  war  and  during  its 
continuance.  In  September,  1865,  James  Lawson  was  appointed  post- 
master, upon  which  happening  the  site  of  the  office  was  changed  to  the 
northwest  corner  of  the  square  in  the  rear  of  the  Coker  building.  James 
Chetlain  was  the  U.  S.  Army  postmaster,  the  said  Chetlain  advertising 
that  the  mails  would  leave  Talladega  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays  of  each 
week,  and  that  all  citizens’  mail,  if  left  in  the  city  postoffice,  would  be 
sent  to  all  parts  of  the  United  States  with  the  military  mail. 

After  the  military  occupation  of  Talladega,  two  months  elapsed  be- 
fore Civil  government,  or  government  by  state  and  county,  was  estab- 
lished. June  21,  1865,  President  Andrew  Johnson  appointed  Hon.  L.  E. 
Parsons  of  Talladega,  provisional  governor  of  Alabama.  Governor  Par- 
sons called  a convention  to  make  a constitution  and  laws  for  the  state. 
Persons  who  were  not  (sic)  qualified  to  vote  for  delegates  to  this  con- 
vention were  also  required  to  swear  to  support  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States.  Joseph  D.  McCann,  A.  Cunningham  and  Jno.  W.  Bishop 
were  elected  by  a convention  in  this  county,  as  the  delegates  to  the 
State  convention.  The  same  county  convention  recommended  Jno.  Hen- 
derson for  circuit  judge  and  Jno.  W.  Bishop  for  solicitor.  The  chairman 
of  this  county  convention  was  Jno.  W.  Bishop,  while  William  Montgom- 
ery was  the  secretary.  Jno.  C.  Henderson . was  at  this  time  sheriff  of  the 
county.  Governor  Parsons  appointed  N.  P.  Plowman,  sheriff  to  succeed 
Henderson.  A.  W.  Plowman  was  also  appointed  by  the  governor  as  com- 
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missioned  to  administer  oaths  in  Talladega  county:  R.  W.  Huston,  clerk 
of  the  circuit  court;  W.  H.  Thornton.  Judge  of  probate. 

Slowly  commerce  began  to  revive  and  advertisements  were  once  more 
seen  in  the  newspapers.  The  veteran  drug  firm  of  Vandiver  & Hender- 
son, that  had  kept  open  during  the  entire  war,  announced  a new  stock 
of  drugs.  Jos.  Hardie  and  Co.,  in  Isbells  brick  corner,  advertises  dry 
goods  and  groceries.  Leaon  and  Pflaumm  ask  patronage  for  clothing,  hats, 
boots  and  shoes.  M.  H.  Dysart,  on  east  side  of  the  square,  wishes  to  sell: 
“Boots,  Hats,  Matches,  Cotton  Cards,  Indigo,  Salt,  Hoopskirts,  etc.”  D. 
L.  Anderson  offers  dry  goods  and  groceries,  one  door  above  Hueys  .cor- 
ner. T.  T.  Warwick,  watch  maker,  has  a card  in  the  paper.  D.  A.  Long 
has  dry  goods  and  groceries.  The  Baptist  Male  High  School,  with  W.  D. 
Lovett,  principal,  announces  its  opening.  Drs.  J.  C.  Knox  and  f.  H. 
Johnson,  physicians,  offer  their  partnership  services  to  the  people.  Todd 
Bros.,  at  Story’s  Corner,  advertise  a general  stock  of  goods.  W.  H.  Coker 
prints  a list  of  groceries  for  sale.  M.  Solomon  has  dry  goods  on  the  south- 
east corner  of  the  square  and  C.  Pelham  and  A.  W.  Plowman  have  law 
cards  in  the  paper. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

The  location  of  the  buildings  used  by  the  Confederate  States  during 
the  war,  as  well  as  the  spot  where  munitions,  supplies  or  ammunition 
was  manufactured  for  the  use  of  the  Confederate  States,  is  known  to 
us,  not  entirely  from  tradition  but  from  the  list  given  in  libel  and  at- 
tachment proceedings  issued  by  the  Federal  Court,1  signed  by  John  Har- 
dy, Marshal,  and  published  in  an  issue  of  a local  paper  of  November  9th, 
1865,  wherein  steps  are  taken  by  the  Federal  Government  to  confiscate 
the  property  formerly  used  by  the  Confederate  States. 

1st.  One  large  two-story  brick  building-drug  store  of  Vandiver  and 
Henderson. 

2nd.  One  large  two  story  brick  building,  on  west  side  of  East  street 
known  as  the  Talladega  Insurance  building,  said  to  be  the  property  of 
Curry,  Huey  and  others. 


JSee  Appendix. 
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4th.  Wooden  building  and  shed,  on  east  side  of  East  street,  known 
as  the  Tax  in  Kind  Warehouse,  said  to  be  the  property  of  Huey  and 
others. 

5th.  Ten  acres  of  land  on  north  side  of  Alabama  and  Tennessee 
Railroad,  commencing  300  yards  above  Talladega  depot,  known  as  Con- 
federate States  Nitre  Works:  owners  unknown. 

6th.  Twenty  acres,  more  or  less,  one-fourth  mile  north  of  Alabama 
and  Tennessee  Railroad,  and  one-half  mile  north  of  Talladega,  known 
as  Camp  Buckner.— Property  of  J.  G.  L.  Huey. 

7th.  Lower  story  of  brick  building  on  north  side  of  North  street, 
known  as  Sturdevant’s  Gun  Factory,  said  to  be  the  property  of  John.  H. 
Vandiver. 

8th.  Lower  story  of  building  on  North  side  of  North  street,  known 
as  Curry’s  store. 

9th.  Wooden  building  on  North  street,  known  as  Morgan  and 
Bishops  office,  said  to  be  the  property  of  Estate  of  Thos.  L.  Owen. 

10th.  Wooden  building  on  north  side  of  North  street,  known  as 
office  of  Charles  G.  Samuel. 

11th.  One  wooden  building,  and  dwelling  house  attached,  on  east 
side  of  East  street,  near  railroad  depot,  known  as  Riggs  Warehouse,  said 
to  be  the  property  of  Thos.  Hayden. 

12th.  One  wooden  building  with  brick  basement,  on  Northeast 
corner  of  Court  and  North  streets  known  as  Pitts  corner,  said  to  belong 
to  Thomas  Clark. 

13th.  Blacksmith  shop,  corner  West  and  Battle  streets,  known  as 
Rhodes  shop. 

14th.  Brick  blacksmith  shop,  south  side  of  Battle  street,  known 
as  S.  D.  Watsons  shop. 

15th.  One-story  building  on  corner  of  Battle  and  Court  streets, 
known  as  Porter’s  Hall,  said  to  belong  to  H.  M.  Porter. 
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16th.  The  Exchange  Hotel  said  to  belong  to  estate  of  John  Dona 
hoo,  and  others. 

17th.  Wooden  building  on  south  side  of  Batttle  street,  known  as 
John  K.  Taylor’s  shop. 

18th.  One  stable,  two-story  wooden  building,  on  south  side  of 
Battle  street,  property  of  Dr.  William  Edwards. 

19th.  Wooden  building,  two  acres  of  land,  between  Battle  and 
North  streets,  known  as  Lot  No.  78,  and  Eason’s  residence,  property  of 
B.  W.  Groce. 

2th.  Wooden  Livery  Stable,  west  side  of  East  street  known  as  F. 
M.  Thomason  s Livery  Stable. 

At  the  time  these  proceedings  were  instituted  it  was  claimed  that 
wherever  a citizen  had  permitted  his  property  to  be  used  in  any  way  by 
the  Confederate  Government;  either  for  storage,  barracks,  manufactory, 
or  otherwise,  then  the  property  was  forfeited  to  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment, and  it  should  be  confiscated,  sold,  and  the  proceeds  paid  into 
the  Linked  States  Treasury.  In  some  way  the  citizens  affected  by  these 
proceedings  succeeded  in  preventing  the  forfeiture.  Just  how  it  was  done 
is  not  known,  as  the  parties  themselves  were  quite  reticent  about  the 
matter. 

At  the  election  held  in  this  county  in  November,  1865,  twelve 
hundred  and  fifty  votes,  only,  were  polled,  Bulger,  for  governor,  winning 
over  Patton,  and  Smith  Battle  receiving  a majority  for  congress.  James 
Montgomery  received,  for  the  state  senate,  760  votes,  against  only  402 
for  M.  G.  Slaughter.  For  representative,  C.  P.  Plowman,  940;  J.  D.  Mc- 
Cann, 816;  J.  W.  Hardie,  788;  Wm.  McPherson,  620;  For  sheriff,  N. 
P.  Plowman,  617;  J.  M.  Nelson,  300;  J.  T.  Dye,  259;  D.  C.  McCain,  92; 
B.  J.  McCain,  35;  For  Circuit  clerk,  R.  W.  Fluston,  757;  J.  S.  Shaw,  383; 
S.  J.  Morris,  228;  For  Tax  collector,  J.  S.  Flubbard,  693,  W.  W.  Wilkins, 
562.  For  tax  assessor,  Jas.  A.  Hogan,  (unopposed)  1,159.  For  county  com- 
missioners, Jno.  Sawyer,  589;  R.  M.  Henderson,  524;  J.  L.  Barnhill,  512; 
R.  A.  McMillan  438. 

Micah  Taul,  of  Talladega  county,  was  elected  secretary  of  the  state 
senate  on  Monday,  November  20th,  1865. 
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The  only  appearance  of  a city  government  was  a notice  signed  by 
Giles  Pitts,  marshall,  announcing  that  there  would  be  an  election  for 
mayor  and  alderman,  on  December  30th,  1865.  The  following  named 
gentlemen  will  please  act  as  judges:  Abner  Jones,  Wm.  M.  Kennedy 
and  J.  M.  Thornton.  There  were  two  tickets  in  the  field.  One  reading: 
For  mayor,  M.  H.  Cruikshank.  For  aldermen:  Geo.  S.  Walden,  Jas.  S. 
Chambers,  R.  M.  Henderson,  Dr.  J.  H.  Johnson,  D.  L.  Anderson,  R.  A. 
McMillan,  C.  G.  Samuel.  And  the  other  ticket  naming  the  following 
persons:  For  mayor,  R.  A.  Moseley,  Jr.  For  Aldermen:  A.  Tawson,  J.  B. 
Huey,  T.  J.  Cross,  Dr.  J.  H.  Johnson,  P.  A.  Stamps,  H.  H.  Hamill,  C. 
Pelham.  The  Moseley  ticket  was  elected. 

The  number  of  indigent  and  destitute  white  families  was  further 
augmented  by  hundreds  of  negroes  who,  being  freed  by  the  result  of 
war,  ceased  from  labor  in  the  fields  and  came  to  town  there  to  loiter  and 
steal.  So  alarming  was  the  situation  that  Provisional  Governor  Parsons  in 
January,  1866,  accompanied  by  General  Wager,  Swayne,  assistant  com 
missioner  of  the  Bureau  of  Refugees,  Freedmen,  etc.,  in  this  state,  went 
to  Washington,  and  secured  a promise  from  the  Federal  Government  of 
aid.  The  legislature  of  the  state  provided  for  the  appointment  of  a com 
missioner  to  aid  General  Swayne  in  the  receipt  and  distribution  of  sup 
plies.  Under  this  act  Flon.  M.  H.  Cruikshank,  of  Talladega,  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  governor  to  act  as  commissioner  for  Alabama. 

General  Swayne  made  a requisition  for  thirteen  thousand  five  hun- 
dred rations  daily  for  the  month  of  January,  which  were  distributed  as 
follows:  Five  thousand  from  Huntsville;  three  thousand  from  Mobile; 
two  thousand  from  Selma;  two  thousand  from  Montgomery;  one  thou- 
sand from  Talladega,  and  five  hundred  from  Greenville.  Seeing  that 
this  supply  was  inadequate  an  increased  estimate  was  made  of  fifteen 
thousand  rations  daily  for  the  month  of  February.  The  counties  of  Tal- 
ladega, St.  Clair,  Calhoun  and  Randolph,  were  supplied  from  Talladega. 

1 he  idle  and  lazy  of  both  races  collected  at  Talladega  to  really  en- 
joy life  at  the  expense  of  a beneficial  government.  It  was  practically  im 
possible  to  buy  corn,  wheat,  salt  or  breadstuffs.  There  had  been  a total 
failure  to  plant  a crop  during  the  confusion  that  immediately  preceded 
the  downfall  of  the  Confederacy,  the  few  railroads  penetrating  the  South 
were  out  of  commission,  so  the  food  could  not  be  shipped  in.  The  con- 
sequence of  this  state  of  affairs  being  that  this  section  was  in  danger  of 
starvation. 
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The  Alabama  Reporter,  of  July  19,  1866,  contains  a letter  from  M 
H.  Cruikshank,  commissioner  for  the  destitute  of  Alabama,  in  which  it 
appears  that  Patton  had  just  returned  from  a trip  to  the  Northwest, 
where'he  had  succeeded  in  purchasing,  with  the  bonds  of  the  state,  about 
fifty  thousand  bushels  of  corn  and  that  the  states  of  Missouri  and  Illinois 
had  been  very  liberal  in  contributions  to  starving  Alabamians.  He, 
Cruikshank,  concludes  his  letter  by  saying:  "While  returning  thanks 
to  the  generous  donors  for  their  deeds  of  charity,  we  trust  that  they  will 
he  rewarded  by  the  assurance  that  they  have  aided  in  furnishing  bread 
for  many  a starving  family,  and  cheered  with  a ray  of  sunlight,  many  a 
cabin,  long  darkened  by  the  thick  shadows  of  adversity.” 

The  officers  of  the  garrison  stationed  at  Talladega  in  1866— the 
4th  New  York  Regiment— and  the  superintendent  of  the  Freedmen’s 
Bureau,  distributed  supplies  but  when  the  reigment  was  mustered  out 
the  issue  of  rations  to  the  destitute  was  suspended.  The  Reporter,  of 
April  26,  1866,  notes  that  a new  superintendent  of  the  Freedmen’s  Bu 
reau,  Major  Theune,  has  been  appointed,  and  that  Colonel  C.  Cade, 
General  Swayne’s  adjutant  had  telegraphed  for  supplies  for  Talladega's 
destitute. 

Not  only  was  there  great  destitution  in  Talladega  county  immedi- 
ately after  the  close  of  the  war,  but  in  all  the  tier  of  northern  counties 
there  were  similar  conditions.  Cherokee  county  being  particularly  pover- 
ty stricken.  The  Alabama  Reporter,  of  September  13,  1866,  copies  a 
pathetic  appeal  as  published  in  the  Montgomery  Advertiser  from  that 
county,  being  the  proceedings  of  a public  meeting  in  Centre,  participated 
in  by  the  leading  men.  The  report  of  the  committee  appointed  to  advise 
a course  of  action  is  indeed  despairing.  The  committee  said:  “On  account 
of  the  drought  prevailing  here  and  in  the  State  of  Georgia  the  bread 
supply  has  been  so  thoroughly  cut  off  that  a famine,  without  relief  from 
other  sources,  is  inevitable.  The  people  have  worked  hard  but  have  no 
money  and  no  means  of  raising  money,  and  the  people  need  not  look 
for  state  aid  because  of  the  inability  of  the  state  to  pay  taxes.  Since  there 
is  no  longer  any  hope  of  relief  from  public  contributions  or  private  char- 
ity, they  recommend  a removal  to  more  favored  localities  where  bread 
can  be  had  for  labor.”  The  names  signed  to  this  statement  comprise  the 
leading  men  of  the  county,  among  them  being  Chancellor  S.  K.  Me 
Spadden,  formerly  of  Talladega;  Hon.  J.  L.  Cunningham,  father  of  Mrs. 
Wellington  Vandiver;  State  Senator  from  that  district,  Thos.  B.  Cooper; 
W.  L.  Whitlock,  afterwa  rd  circuit  judge,  and  others. 
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A "stay  Law”  was  passed  under  the  provisions  of  which  no  judge- 
ment against  a person  owing  a debt  could  be  obtained  for  twelve  months. 

This  destitution  did  not  come  on  suddenly  but  accumulated  during 
the  slow,  miserable,  suffering  years  of  the  struggle.  On  October  1st, 
1863,  an  editorial  in  the  Reporter  of  that  date  uses  this  language:  “Our 
Poor.  There  is  hardly  a female  in  the  county  but  has  her  father,  brother 
or  son  battling  in  the  army  for  her  rights,  and  it  is  right  that  we  should 
do  something  to  alleviate  their  suffering,  that  will  most  assuredly  come 
upon  them  this  winter.  Even  in  our  very  town,  with  affluence  and  ele- 
gant ease  surrounding  them,  there  are  many  objects  for  our  consideration. 
There  is  not  a day  passes  that  we  do  not  see  some  woman  or  child  with- 
out shoes.  Now  we  ask,  how  in  the  world  are  they  going  to  get  them 
this  winter?  How  are  they  going  to  get  jeans  for  coats  and  pants?  Jeans 
has  opened  at  ten  dollars  per  yard,  with  no  telling  what  it  will  bring  by 
Christmas!  The  women  can’t  buy  cal’co  at  five  dollars  per  yard.  And 
they  can’t  make  even  homespun.  Some  have  cotton  cards,  and  some  have 
none!  And  not  one  in  ten  have  the  wool  or  cotton,  allowing  they  had 
the  wherewith  to  card  it.  Let  us  be  up  and  doing.  Let  us  feed  and  clothe 
the  women  and  children  while  the  men  are  fighting.” 

Early  in  February,  1866,  the  east  side  of  the  public  square  in  Talla 
dega  was  burned  down,  leaving  but  one  building— the  Storey  brick  store 
on  the  northeast  corner— standing.  From  the  local  page  of  the  Reporter, 
of  February  15,  1866,  the  following  information  is  obtained: 

“We  observe  that  the  Messrs.  McMillan  are  the  first  to  commence 
cleaning  up  the  rubbish  in  the  burned  district  on  the  east  side  of  the 
square.  We  are  gratified  to  learn  that  they  intend  erecting  a handsome 
and  substantial  brick  building  on  the  site  of  the  old  one. 

“The  building  that  stood  on  the  southeast  corner  was,  we  believe, 
the  first  brick  building  ever  erected  in  the  town.  In  the  days  when  the 
Inidans  remained  in  the  county  it  was  occupied  as  a store  house  by 
Colonel  William  Hogan,  called  by  the  Indians,  ‘Sneezer’  Hogan.  The 
word  ‘sneezer  signifying  merchant  or  trader.  On  several  occasions  when 
alarms  were  given,  and  fears  of  hostile  movements  on  the  part  of  the 
Indians  prevailed,  the  women  and  children  of  the  town  were  collected 
together  and  ‘forted’  in  the  old  brick  store. 

“The  old  brick  that  stood  on  the  west  side  of  the  square  fell  down 
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during  a storm  about  a year  ago,  and  was  the  second  brick  building  in 
the  town.  Our  enterprising  townsman,  Joe  Savery,  who  carried  the 
chain  when  the  town  lots  were  first  surveyed,  is  just  rearing  a large 
frame  building  on  the  spot.” 

Chancellor  Samuel  K.  McSpadden  held  the  first  session,  spring 
term,  1866,  of  the  Chancery  Court,  following  the  war.  Chancellor  Me 
Spadden  was  raised,  or  practically  spent  his  young  manhood  in  Tallade 
ga.  He  was  a saddler  by  trade,  apprenticed  to  P.  D.  Simmons,  and  he 
was  always  proud  of  his  ability  in  his  trade.  Years  before  the  war  he 
removed  to  Cherokee  county  and  married  Miss  Charlsie  Garrett,  a first 
cousin  of  Mrs.  Smma  McAfee  Vandiver,  of  Talladega.  The  Garretts 
were  leading  people  in  that  section,  the  father  of  Charlsie  Garrett  hold 
ing  the  appointment  under  the  federal  government  of  Indian  agent  and 
owning  the  magnificient  ferry  and  farm  one  mile  from  Centre.  McSpad- 
den rose  to  he  colonel  of  a regiment  during  the  war,  and  was  captured 
while  charging  the  enemy. 

At  this  court  Mr.  J.  T.  May,  who  had  recently  removed  from  Co 
ulmbus,  Ga.,  and  Mr.  Box,  from  St.  Clair,  (afterward  superintendent  of 
education  of  the  state,  and  circuit  judge),  were  admitted  to  the  bar.  On 
Thursday  morning,  February  15th,  1866,  the  local  papers  state  that  “the 
thermometer  is  reported  to  have  been  as  low  as  twenty  degrees,  showing 
extraordinary  weather  for  this  latitude.” 

The  State  Union  Convention,  which  met  at  Selma,  August  2nd. 
1866,  contained  the  following  Talladega  delegates:  N.  D.  Johnson,  Jas. 
Mallory,  J.  R.  Blewster,  W.  S.  Chapman,  Jas.  Hardie,  A.  Cunningham, 
Micah  Taul,  L.  W.  Lawler,  W.  B.  McClellen,  Jas.  Isbell,  Walker  Rev- 
nolds,  Isaac  Stone. 

This  convention  approved  the  restoration  policy  of  President  Andrew 
Johnson,  as  opposed  to  the  radical  policy  of  Congress,  and  named  dele 
gates  to  the  National  Union  Convention  at  Philadelphia,  August  14th, 
as  follows:  Hon.  L.  E.  Parsons  and  Alex  White,  from  the  State-at-large, 
and  M.  H.  Cruikshank  of  Talladega,  from  the  Third  Congressional  Dis 
trict. 


County  Courts  for  the  trial  of  misdemeanors  were  established  in 
1866.  Probate  Judge  Thornton,  in  a card  thanking  the  voters  for  hav- 
ing elected  him  probate  judge,  dated  May  21,  1866,  says:  “Under  the 
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Penal  Code  1 shall,  after  the  first  day  of  June,  next,  be  ex-officio  judge  of 
the  county  court,  for  the  trial  of  misdemeanors,  etc.  I shall  enter  upon  the 
duties  thereof  with  dread  and  apprehension,  but  with  a firm  determi 
nation  to  discharge  the  duties  of  both  offices  with  fidelity  and  without 
partiality.” 

Much  was  expected  of  this  court,  which  was  virtually  abolished  in 
Talladega  county  when  the  city  court  system  was  established  about 
1896.  The  local  papers  contain  quite  a full  account  of  the  first  session 
of  the  first  county  court,  as  follows,  dated  July  5,  1866:  “The  first  court 
for  our  county  under  the  new  Criminal  Code  was  held  on  Monday,  last. 
His  Honor,  Judge  Thornton,  presided.  We  dropped  in  a little  while  and 
found  the  judge  busily  engaged  in  dispatching  fifteen  cases  on  his 
docket.  In  the  kindest  manner  instructing  the  new  witnesses  as  to  the 
nature  and  obligation  of  an  oath,  the  importance  of  telling  the  truth,  etc. 
Strange  to  say,  of  the  fifteen  cases,  there  was  only  one  for  larceny— a col 
ored  woman  for  stealing  seven  hanks  of  thread.  The  woman,  it  was 
shown,  had  several  small  children,  and  it  would  require  all  her  time  to 
support  them.  She  could  not  go  to  jail,  for  there  was  no  one  to  look 
after  the  children.  She  could  not  be  put  to  work  for  the  county,  because 
the  children  have  to  be  cared  for.  Cases  of  this  kind  will  be  constantly 
arising  under  the  new  system,  and  it  is  difficult  to  know  how  to  dispose 
of  them.  There  were  three  cases  of  assault  and  battery  by  ex-Federal  of- 
ficers upon  freedmen,  and  one  of  a freedman  upon  a freedman.  One 
case  of  forcible  trespass,  freedman  upon  white  lady.  One  case  of  forcible 
entry  of  ex-Federal  officer  upon  freedman.  Four  or  five  cases  of  vagrancy 
(freedmen,  we  believe),  completed  the  docket.  We  have  been  thus  partic- 
ular, as  it  is  the  first  county  court  for  criminal  purposes  ever  held  under 
the  new  system  in  our  county.” 

The  Young  Men’s  Benevolent  Association,  was  an  organization  wide 
in  its  scope,  and  still  more  catholic  in  its  practices,  containing  among 
its  membership  many  of  the  young  soldiers  who  survived  the  war,  and 
a still  larger  number  who  realized  the  advantages  of  organization.  This 
association  raised  money  by  subscription,  and  with  entertainments;  acted 
as  a patrol,  or  quasi  vigilance  committee;  assisted  the  needy;  cared  for 
the  sick,  and  debated  large  questions.  Among  the  themes  discussed,  in 
August,  1866,  at  a special  meeting  at  the  court  house,  Chairman  J.  M. 
Thornton,  presiding,  J.  F.  Shanklin,  secretary,  was  “The  propriety  of 
our  people  engaging  as  teachers  and  instructors  of  the  children  of  the 
freedmen  in  our  midst.” 
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On  motion  of  G.  K.  Miller,  a committee  was  appointed  to  draft  suit 
able  resolutions  expressive  of  the  sentiments  of  the  association  in  the 
premises.  The  president  appointed  G.  K.  Miller,  J.  Morgan  Smith,  Thos. 
Henderson,  Charles  Pelham,  J.  F.  Shanklin,  and  H.  A.  Chadborn.  The 
resolutions  were  lengthy,  but  the  substance  of  the  conclusions  reached 
were  that  the  “black  race  should  receive  at  our  hands  whatever  educa- 
tion he  may  be  susceptible  of  receiving,  and  the  association  suggests 
and  recommends  to  persons  of  limited  means,  having  capacity  for  teach- 
ing, the  acceptance,  as  both  honorable  and  praiseworthy,  of  positions 
as  teachers  and  instructors  of  Freedmen,”  and  furthermore  the  associ- 
ation promised  to  give  encouragement  to  any  persons  who,  honestly  and 
in  good  faith,  are  striving  to  gain  a livelihood  as  teachers  of  freedmen. 

On  motion  of  C.  Pelham,  it  was  resolved  that  the  minutes  of  this 
meeting  be  published  in  the  Talladega  papers.  The  C.  Pelham  making 
this  motion  was  a law  partner  of  Governor  Parsons,  and  served  as  cir- 
cuit judge  of  this  circuit  for  two  terms. 

The  local  papers  of  August,  1866,  contained  one  column  devoted 
to  law  cards  in  the  order  which  follows: 

Bishop  and  Winbourn,  Bradford  and  Isbell,  A.  W.  Plowman,  James 
B.  Martin,  Samuel  and  Jones,  Parsons  and  Pelham,  J.  T.  May,  Thomas 
Hayden,  N.  S.  McAfee,  John  C.  Duncan,  G.  K.  Miller,  Thomas  Hen- 
derson, M.  H.  Cruikshank. 

Friday,  Sept.  7th,  1866,  the  town  was,  for  the  third  time,  visited  by 
fire  which  destroyed  one  side  of  its  square.  The  fire  originated  in  the 
two-story  frame  building  on  the  southeast  corner  of  the  square,  known 
as  the  P.  D.  Simmonds  building.  The  blaze  was  discovered  at  one  o’clock 
in  the  morning.  It  was  occupied  by  Zalenski,  as  a dry  goods  and  clothing 
store.  Zalenski  left  town  on  the  Southern  railroad  on  the  night  of  the 
fire,  a few  hours  before  the  alarm  was  given.  It  is  evident  from  what 
the  local  papers  say  of  it  that  it  was  thought  Mr.  Zalenski  could  tell  how 
the  fire  originated.  I Iere  is  the  portion  of  the  local  item  relating  to  this 
subject:  “It  is  not  known  how  the  fire  originated,  but  Mr.  Zalenski  left 
on  the  up  train  about  eleven  o’clock,  on  the  night  of  the  fire,  and  a light 
was  seen  in  his  store  by  passengers  who  came  up  to  the  train  a little 
after  11  o’clock,  and  we  understand  that  Zalenski  had  an  insurance  of 
$3,000  on  his  goods.  The  calamity  falls  hard  on  Judge  McAfee,  he  hav 
ing  been  burned  out  in  January,  last,  on  the  east  side  of  the  square,  and 
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having  no  insurance  on  either  of  them.  This  burning  takes  the  last 
house  on  this  side  of  the  square.” 

Once  more  schools  began  to  be  established.  Southwood  Classical 
School,  at  Talladega,  opened  with  Alex  S.  Paxton,  of  Washington  Col- 
lege, Va.,  as  principal.  The  Synodical  Collegiate  Female  Institute  had 
for  its  principal  A.  Spencer.  Plantersville  Institute  was  conducted  by 
A.  H.  Todd.  Messrs.  Cleveland  and  Chessman  announce  a dancing 
school  at  the  Exchange  hotel.  Miss  Clementina  Snow  opened  a school 
at  the  residence  formerly  occupied  by  Mr.  Fant,  for  young  ladies.  The 
Baptist  High  School  was  in  operation.  Miss  Kathleen  McConnell  taught 
a school  for  small  children.  “Uncle  Billy”  Lewis  had  a neighborhood 
school  at  his  home,  three  miles  northeast  of  Talladega,  and  there  was  a 
small  school  at  Sylacauga. 

August  15th,  1866,  the  fact  is  made  known  that  a brass  band  has 
recently  been  started  in  our  town  under  the  management  of  Mr.  Charles 
Smith.  “We  understand  that  Mr.  Smith  is  a performer  of  undoubted 
merit,  and  perseverance.” 

This  is  the  comment  of  the  local  paper  of  that  date:  “It  seems  hard 
that  after  Talladega  had  endured  fire  and  war,  pestilence  and  famine, 
that  her  cup  of  misery  should  be  filled  to  overflowing  with  the  addition 
of  an  amateur  brass  band,  learning  to  play  in  our  midst,  led  by  a man 
who  is  traveling  under  the  name  of  Smith— a performer  of  ‘persever- 
ance.’ ” 


If  an  indignant  and  long-suffering  people  lynched  “perservering" 
Smith  and  his  tooting  companions,  no  mention  is  made  of  it  in  the  local 
annals. 


CHAPTER  XXX 

The  religious  and  social  life  of  the  people  in  1866  began  to  resume 
its  former  tenor.  The  Coosa  River  Baptist  Association  met  at  Oxford,  in 
September.  The  introductory  sermon  being  preached  by  Rev.  J.  J,  D. 
Renfroe.  Delegates  were  selected  to  the  Baptist  State  Convention  as  fol- 
lows: J.  J.  D.  Renfroe,  Daniel  Wallace,  Rev.  S.  G.  Jenkins,  Rev.  E.  T. 
Smythe,  C.  G.  Samuel,  W.  S.  Chapman,  Jas  Headen,  J.  W.  Bishop, 
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Abner  Williams,  Rev.  W.  C.  Mynatt,  Rev.  A.  M.  Spalding,  Rev.  Wm. 
McCain  and  J.  H.  Joiner. 

The  Methodist  District  Conference  met  in  Talladega  on  December 
5th,  1866,  Bishop  Wightmen,  L.  L.  D.,  presiding,  and  being  the  guest 
of  Dr.  John  H.  Vandiver,  an  ardent  Methodist,  whose  house  was  the 
ever  ready  shelter  for  the  ministers  of  that  faith. 

The  principal  question  of  public  interest  debated  in  this  District 
conference  was  its  refusal  to  acquiesce  in  the  recommendations  of  the 
General  conference  recommending  a change  in  the  name  of  the  Meth- 
odist Church,  South. 

The  First  Christmas  tree  that  our  children  ever  saw  was  exhibited  in 
the  second  story  of  the  Baptist  College  (now  Talladega  College)  Decem- 
ber 25,  1866.  The  advertisement  says:  “On  Tuesday  night,  the  25th  inst, 
the  Talladega  Baptist  Sunday  school  will  have  a Christmas  tree  in  the 
second  story  of  the  Baptist  College.  The  rooms  will  be  thoroughly  cleaned, 
decorated,  and  warmed  with  comfortable  fires.  The  privilege  of  placing 
presents  on  the  tree  is  open  to  the  public  generally.  The  following 
named  ladies  will  receive  presents,  if  sent  in  by  two  o’clock  next  Tues- 
day evening:  Mrs.  N.  S.  McAfee,  Mrs.  M.  B.  Moseley,  Mrs.  E.  Elston, 
Mrs.  Fannie  Macon,  Mrs.  Fanny  Rice,  Misses  Clem  Snow,  Eugenia  Cla- 
baugh,  Mattie  Prentice,  Anna  Pitts,  Eliza  Lee,  Seppie  Barclay.” 

The  Independent  Cornet  Band  advertises  an  exhibition  at  the  chapel 
of  the  Baptist  Institute  on  Friday  night,  assisted  by  the  Talladega  His- 
trionics, at  which  time  will  be  presented  “Marietta— An  Indian  Tragedy 
in  three  acts,”  a sequel  to  “White  Cloud.”  The  tragedy  to  be  followed 
by  an  amusing  farce  entitled  “Wonderful  Mesmeric  Irishman.”  Major 
Philander  Morgan,  of  Talladega,  wrote  <rWhite  Cloud”  which  was  played 
previouslv  to  this  by  the  young  amateurs  of  the  city,  including  Messrs. 
Jenkins,  McAfee,  McCann,  G.  K.  Miller  and  others,  and  “Marietta”  was 
written  by  a “gentleman  of  the  town”  as  a sequel  to  this  play. 

Rev.  A.  B.  McCorkle  advertises  that  Dr.  Lowry,  of  Selma,  will 
preach  in  the  chapel  of  the  Presbyterian  Institute.  In  numbers  and 
wealth  the  Presbyterians  had  rather  the  advantage  of  the  other  denomi 
nations  until  a number  of  years  after  the  war. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  A.  Bailey  announce  a dancing  school,  with  them 
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selves  as  teachers,  at  the  Exchange  Hotel,  but  owing  to  the  pious  pro- 
clivities of  the  Talladega  people  a dancing  school  was  rather  a precarious 
way  of  earning  a living. 

Sunday  school  picnics  abounded  and  were  annual  events,  each 
church  having  the  picnic  at  a time  different  from  its  sister  denomination, 
as  it  was  rank  apostasy  for  a Methodist  child  to  attend  a Baptist  picnic, 
and  vice-versa.  There  was  no  good  feeling,  Christian  charity,  or  fellow- 
ship among  the  denominations  of  those  days,  but  on  the  contrary,  feel- 
ing ran  high,  and  religious  debates,  ecclesiastical  controversies,  wherein 
the  speaker  poured  unsparing  abuse  upon  his  rival  denomination,  were 
quite  common.  These  debates  were  advertised  for  days  previously  and 
were  largely  attended  by  earnest  Christian  people  who  individually  and 
collectively  thought  each  of  them  would  reach  heaven  only  through  his 
own  church,  and  that  the  other  fellow,  who  did  not  belong  to  his  con- 
gregation, was  through-ticketed  to  hell. 

In  1867  the  Acts  of  Congress  in  reference  to  the  Southern  States 
were  prefaced  with  the  statement  that  no  legal  State  government  or 
adequate  protection  for  life  and  property  now  existed  in  the  Rebel  States, 
therefore  Congress  recognized  the  existing  state  governments  as  provision- 
al, and  proceeded  to  establish  a Military  Supervisory  Government,  un- 
der Maj.  John  Pope,  for  Alabama.  Under  this  military  supervisory  ar 
rangement  provisions  were  made  for  the  registration  of  voters,  each  voter 
who  applied  to  register  being  obliged  to  take  a long  oath  that  he  had 
never  been  an  officer,  civil  or  military  in  Alabama,  and  afterward  en- 
gaged in  rebellion,  or  given  aid  or  comfort  to  the  enemies  of  the  United 
States.  The  registration  board  for  Talladega  county  consisted  of  J.  A.  J. 
Sims,  E.  T.  Childers,  and  Yancey  Sims.  The  first  two  named  being 
white,  the  last  one,  a negro.  Eleven  hundred  and  seventeen  white  men 
enrolled  themselves,  or  registered  themselves  in  this  county,  while  eigh- 
teen hundred  and  eleven  negroes  registered,  making  a total  vote  of  2,828. 
The  l own  of  Talladega  had  205  white  registered  voters  and  455  negro 
voters.  Many  county  and  state  officials  were  arbitrarily  removed  by  the 
military  authorities  and  the  places  of  those  deposed  were  filled,  in  many 
instances,  by  men  totally  ignorant  of  the  duties  of  the  place.  Loyal 
Leagues  or  Union  Leagues  were  organized,  an  oath-bound,  secret,  politi- 
cal society  in  which  the  negro  members  were  drilled  to  vote  as  the  lead- 
ers dictated. 
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CHAPTER  XXXI 

The  act  of  congress  providing  for  the  “reconstruction  of  Alabama, 
provided  for  the  calling  of  a convention  to  make  a new  constitution.  The 
third  section  of  the  act  reading: 

“That  such  Convention  shall  not  be  held  unless  a majority  of  the 
registered  voters  shall  have  voted  on  the  question  of  holding  such  con- 
vention." Thereupon  the  debate  arose  among  our  politicians  as  to  whether 
it  was  best  to  write  on  ballots  the  words  “against  a convention”  or  merely 
to  refrain  from  voting  at  all,  as  practically  the  entire  body  of  the  white 
men  in  this  county  were  against  calling  a convention,  against  a new 
constitution,  against  the  reconstruction  measures  and  against  all  radical 
acts  of  a rabid  Republican  congress,  bent  upon  humiliating  and  harassing 
the  white  people  of  the  South. 

A meeting  of  the  “conservative”  citizens  of  the  county  was  held 
August  12,  1867,  at  Talladega,  with  Dr.  Lafayette  Taylor,  chairman, 
Messrs.  L,  W.  Johnson  and  T.  S.  Plowman,  secretaries.  A resolutions 
committee  composed  of  J.  F.  Shanklin,  J.  J.  Hightower,  Jos.  H.  Johnson, 
Clay  Stone,  J.  L.  Stockdale,  Reese  Howell,  Jas.  Elliott,  Isaac  Stone, 
Thos.  Riser,  and  W.  H.  Wyatt— approved  the  holding  of  a state  conven- 
tion of  “conservatives”  at  Montgomery,  September  4th,  and  reported 
resolution,  the  substance  of  which  was  a protest  against  “the  present  mis- 
management and  misrule  of  the  Radical  party,  endangering  the  existence 
of  the  constitution  and  the  Union,  and  detrimental  to  the  peace,  harmony, 
and  prosperity  of  the  American  people,  and  will  end  in  anarchy  and 
ruin,”  and  provided  for  the  appointment  of  twenty  delegates  to  the  Mont 
gomery  convention  of  conservatives,  viz:  George  G.  Morris,  John  J. 
Hightower;  Geo.  W.  Parsons,  A.  W.  Plowman,  M.  J.  Cliett,  Fred  Led 
better,  Andrew  Cunningham,  M.  Bennett,  James  N.  Blackman,  Jas. 
Hogan,  Joe  J.  Nix,  Col.  Thos.  McElderry,  Jos.  Camp,  Hon.  Jas.  Mont 
gomery,  Henry  Sims,  John  C.  Duncan,  R.  A.  McMillan,  Dr.  J.  L.  Stock- 
dale,  Wesley  Parsons,  Jim  McGregor  and  Jim  Riley.  William  McGregor, 
Esq.,  addressed  the  meeting,  also  Chancellor  Foster  and  Jim  Bradley, 
colored,  addressed  the  meeting  in  support  of  the  resolutions. 

The  Reporter,  edited  by  Cross  and  Cruikshank,  was  opposed  to  the 
“Conservative  Movement.”  In  its  editorial  of  August  16th,  it  said:  “We 
had  not  looked  upon  the  Conservative  Convention  in  a serious  light,  nor 
did  we  suppose  that  a sufficient  number  of  the  reflecting  men  of  the 
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county  would  engage  in  it  to  render  it  at  all  formidable.  We  must  con- 
fess, however,  that  there  is  great  danger  to  be  apprehended  from  a heated 
political  contest,  which  can  result  in  no  possible  good  to  any  one,  and 
which,  it  seems  to  us,  must  be  fruitful  of  mischief/’ 

The  other  local  paper,  the  Watch  tower,  answers  this  editorial  rather 
warmly,  insisting  that  it  is  the  desire  of  the  Conservatives  to  devise  some 
way  of  harmonizing  the  races,  and  to  prevent  the  black  race  being  ar- 
rayed in  solid  phalanx  against  the  whites. 

As  a matter  of  fact  the  Montgomery  convention  achieved  nothing— 
did  nothing  of  worth,  and  should  not  have  been  held. 

The  Reporter  of  May  29,  1867,  says:  ‘Major  Gen’l  Pope  has  re- 
moved from  office  of  sheriff  of  Talladega  county,  Mr.  Abner  Jones  and 
appointed  in  his  place  Mr.  F.  M.  Shouse.  Mr.  Jones  was  appointed  sher- 
iff of  the  county  about  two  months  ago  by  Gov.  Patton,  to  fill  the  va- 
cancy occasioned  by  the  resignation  of  Mr.  (N.  P.)  Plowman.” 

This  article  is  a sample  of  the  articles  that  appeared  in  almost  every 
paper  in  the  State.  Removals  were  made  without  notice,  and  for  no 
known  cause.  Any  official  in  Alabama,  from  tbe  Governor  down  to  cons- 
table, was  subject  to  be  instantly  ousted,  removed,  ejected  from  office, 
at  the  whim  of  a military  officer.  Naturally  this  state  of  affairs  kindled 
resentment. 

The  line  of  argument  used  by  the  Reporter  in  opposing  the  for 
mation  of  a Conservative  party  in  Alabama  was,  “that  no  party  should 
be  formed  lest  the  antagonism  and  bitter  feelings  of  the  people  be  still 
further  aroused.”  ‘The  organization  of  a party  here,  call  it  by  what  name 
you  choose,  can  neither  defeat  or  retard  reconstruction  upon  the  terms, 
in  the  manner,  and  by  the  parties  indicated  in  the  congressional  pro- 
gram. Your  opposition  to  a convention  (to  make  a constitution)  will  not 
prevent  its  being  held.  Your  denunciation  of  the  parties  who  are  to  com- 
pose that  convention  will  not  hinder  them  from  forming  a State  Consti- 
tution under  which  you  and  your  children  must  live.  Will  it  profit  you 
to  play  upon  war  prejudice,  inflame  the  passions  of  the  people  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  deter  good  men  from  going  to  the  convention.” 

September  1,  1867,  General  Pope  issues  a general  order  directing  an 
election  to  be  held  in  the  State  to  elect  delegates  to  a State  Convention. 
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and  to  decide  whether  a Convention  shall  be  held.  The  election  was  or 
dered  to  be  held  three  days,  beginning  on  the  first  of  October,  and  con 
tinuing  through  October  2nd  and  October  3rd,  and  all  who  decided  to 
vote  had  to  come  to  the  court  house  of  the  county  and  cast  a ballot.  In 
other  words,  all  voters  were  compelled  to  vote  at  the  court  house  and  the 
election  was  scheduled  to  continue  three  days.  It  is  apparent  that  both 
these  unusual  provisions  were  made  in  order  to  permit  leaders  to  mass 
the  negroes  at  the  court  house  and  vote  them  as  a solid  unit. 

It  is  related  that  one  night  while  a colored  citizen  was  filling  a 
bucket  of  water  at  the  pump  that  used  to  stand  at  the  crossing  of  Battle 
and  Court  Streets,  he  found  himself  suddenly  surrounded  by  a caval 
cade  of  silent  ghostly  figures  on  horseback,  whose  muffled  approach 
had  not  been  noted  by  him.  The  tallest  figure  in  the  group  asked  the 
negro  for  his  bucket  of  water  and  drained  its  entire  contents,  remarking 
as  he  wiped  a tremendous  beard:  “Ah  I haven’t  had  a drink  since  the  bat 
tie  of  Shiloh!”  And  taking  off  his  skull,  he  asked  the  darky  to  hold  it 
while  he  fixed  his  backbone. 

The  Klu  Klux  contented  itself  with  scaring  the  negroes,  and  in 
tacking  up  warnings  at  a criminal’s  door,  for  a year  or  more,  but  eventu 
ally  the  Klan  had  imitators  who  committed  unwarranted  excesses.  On 
a visit  to  the  home  of  a negro,  named  Caesar  Patterson,  near  Talladega, 
one  of  the  so-called  Klan  had  his  head  cut  open  by  a saber  in  the  hand 
of  Caesar  Patterson,  and  this  occurrence  rather  lessened  the  ardor  of  the 
work  of  the  imitators.  Laws  were  passed  against  the  Klan,  and  grand 
juries  worked  hard  to  indict  but  nothing  ever  came  of  these  efforts,  and 
finally  the  Klan  passed  out  of  existence  as  the  need  for  the  police  and 
patrol  duty  of  the  society  passed. 

During  its  continuance  many  charitable  and  benevolent  actions 
were  done  by  the  Klu  Klux  Klan,  and  it  was  not  at  all  the  dreadful  bug 
bear  novelists  and  scribes  have  pictured.  Among  its  members  were  many 
of  the  best  and  most  conservative  men  in  the  county. 

On  March  24th,  1868,  Talladega  had  its  fourth  disastrous  fire  in 
its  business  section  on  the  public  square.  A young  man  in  the  employ  of 
Moseley  & Bro.,  druggists,  while  drawing  some  “Burning  Fluid”  with  a 
candle  in  his  hand  set  fire  to  the  store,  entailing  a loss  of  $75,000.  Vandi 
ver  & Henderson,  druggists,  William  McGregor,  Charles  Pelham  and  J. 
F.  Shanklin,  lawyers,  Drs.  Whitson  and  Hampden,  dentists.  .McAlpine 
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& Toole,  and  Gist  physicians,  R.  A.  Moseley  & Bros.,  druggists,  Moseley 
Bros.,  drv  gnods.  Misses  Pitts,  milliners,  Fant  & Abbott,  tailors,  M.  H. 
Cruikshank  and  J.  T.  May,  lawyers,  and  the  Reporter  Newspaper  Office, 
were  all  burned  out  of  their  places  of  business. 

A refreshing  picture  amid  this  political  gloom  is  offered  • us  by  that 
staunch  old  Democratic  paper,  the  “Watch tower/’  in  its  issue  of  May  6th, 
1868,  in  which  two  columns  of  its  editorial  page  is  devoted  to  describing 
the  “Sunday  School  Picnic.”  Evidently  this  was  the  first  time  that  the 
millitant  Christians  of  Talladega  had  buried  the  hatchet  and  mixed  with 
each  other  socially,  as  denominations— so  that  the  editor  begins  his  lengthy 
description  with  the  statement  that: 

“We  cannot  hope  to  do  justice  in  describing,  on  paper,  the  manifest 
joyousness  of  the  occasion.  The  procession  was  formed  on  Main  street, 
near  the  public  square,  by  the  marshals,  J.  F.  Shanklin,  Thos.  Hender- 
son and  G.  Knox  Miller  and  proceeded  down  said  street  until  out  of 
town  then  took  the  road  to  a very  beautiful  woodland  on  Mr.  W.  R. 
Stone  s premises,  about  three  miles  off after  arriving  the  vast  con- 

course was  assembled  around  a splendid  platform,  erected  in  the  most 
skillful  manner  by  nature’s  artizans  out  of  solid  rock,  and  after  the  chil- 
dren and  those  engaged  with  them  had  sung  “Sabbath  Schools  Must 
Have  Their  Concerts,  Rev.  Mr.  Brandon,  of  the  M.  E.  church,  offered 
an  impressive  and  appropriate  prayer  to  the  Throne  of  Grace. 

The  first  speaker,  John  McAlpine,  was  introduced  to  the  audience 
and  he  was  followed  by  Aristides  Thornton.  At  the  conclusion  of  his 
speech  the  very  touching  and  appropriate  Sunday  School  hymn  “Shall 
We  Sing  in  Heaven?”  was  sung.  The  third  speaker,  Graves  Renfroe,  was 
introduced,  and  was  followed  by  Alonzo  Skaggs.  The  hymn  “Angles  in 
the  Skies,  was  then  sung  with  a very  happy  effect.  The  fifth  speaker, 
Ollie  Elston,  followed  the  singing  of  the  hymn,  and  next  George  Cruik- 
shank. It  is  seen  that  there  were  six  addresses,  delivered  by  little  boys, 
two  from  each  Sunday  school.  Every  one  did  well,  in  fact  they  mani 

fested  more  of  the  ease  of  men  than  of  the  timidity  of  little  boys 

We  know  we  speak  the  sentiments  of  the  several  superintendents  when 
we  say  that  many  thanks  are  due  the  accomplished  musical  committee, 
Misses  Vandiver,  Fletcher  and  Knox.” 

A local  board  of  trustees  of  the  Peabody  Fund  and  school  was  elect- 
ed  in  June  of  this  year,  consisting  of  Wrn.  H.  Thornton,  M.  H.  Cruik 
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shank,  Hon.  John  Henderson,  Col.  Ben  Sawyer  and  Col.  Taul  Bradford. 
At  this  meeting  it  was  reported  that  the  sum  of  $2,270  had  been  sub- 
scribed to  this  fund  by  our  citizens.  Two  months  later,  in  August,  1868, 
the  “Talladega  Watch  tower”  says  of  the  Peabody  school:  “It  is  now  settled 
that  this  school  will  soon  go  into  operation.  It  will  be  seen,  also,  that 
Dr.  Logan  and  Wallace  Wilson  have  advertised  to  teach  their  schools, 
and  it  is  known  that  they  are  successful  teachers.  It  is  clear  therefore, 
that  all  who  desire  to  educate  their  children  can  have  the  choice  of  good 
schools.  The  trustees  of  the  Talladega  Peabody  Seminary  held  a meeting 
on  the  25th  inst.  and  elected  the  following  corps  of  teachers:  G.  A. 
WoodwTard,  principal,  Julius  Walden  assistant,  Miss  M.  P.  Ruff,  assistant, 
Miss  Mollie  Henderson,  assistant,  Mrs.  W.  G.  Venable,  assistant,  Mrs. 
Moody,  assistant,  Miss  Omberg,  music.” 

The  Baptist  male  high  school  building  has  been  lost  to  the  Baptist 
denomination,  and  the  white  people  of  the  county,  some  time  previous  to 
this.  Mr.  Walker  Reynolds  recovered  a judgment  against  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  Baptist  male  school  for  $3,578.22,  and  the  building  was 
sold  under  this  judgment  in  1867,  being  bought  in  at  the  sale  by  Jno. 
T.  Heflin,  and  by  him  sold  for  eight  thousand  dollars  to  the  American 
Missionary  association  December  3rd,  1867,  for  “use  as  a school  for  the 
education  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  state  without  distinction  of  color.” 
This  association  in  turn  selling  it  to  Maj.  Gen.  Howard,  commissioner 
of  the  Freedmens  bureau.  Since  the  time  of  this  sale  it  has  been  used 
for  the  education  of  the  negro. 

In  addition  to  this  loss,  several  schools  had  failed  to  open,  or  had 
been  closed,  after  opening,  for  various  reasons,  therefore  it  had  been 
rather  doubtful  as  to  whether  our  children  would  have  school  facilities 
for  their  education,  so  that  the  Peabody  school  was  very  welcome.  For 
some  reason  Mr.  G.  A.  Woodward  did  not  teach  the  Peabody  long  or  de- 
clined the  place,  as  in  the  following  month  Rev.  A.  D.  McVoy,  of  Selma, 
takes  charge. 

The  farmers  organized  for  the  first  time  on  Monday,  October  5th, 
1868,  under  the  name  of  a “Planters  Club.”  A.  Cunningham  was  called 
to  the  chair,  F.  A.  McClellen  and  A.  Joiner  were  requested  to  act  as 
secretaries.  The  object  of  the  club  was,  first,  to  regulate  labor,  and  make 
it  uniform  and  profitable.  Second.  To  have  an  estimate  of  the  probable 
yield  of  all  products  in  this  county  taken,  and  made  public  by  Septem 
ber  1st  of  each  year.  Third.  To  secure  to  farmers  the  highest  prices  for 
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products.  Fourth.  To  stop  speculation  in  fertilizers,  implements,  etc. 
Fifth.  To  protect  and  promote  farming  interests  generally. 

A committee  consisting  of  Gen.  W.  Lawler,  Capt.  A.  W.  Bowie, 
and  ]os.  Camp  were  nominated  permanent  officers  of  the  club  as  fob 
lows:  Pres.  Andrew  Cunningham,  Vice  Presidents,  W.  S.  Chapman, 
W.  A.  Welch,  M.  I I.  Cruikshanks,  Jos.  Camp,  T.  J.  Brewer;  Treasurer, 
B.  F.  Sawyer,  Secretary  G.  A.  Joiner,  Corresponding  Secretary  R.  FI.  Is- 
bell. The  club  adopted  a constitution  and  by-laws,  and  requested  Dr. 
W.  A.  Welch  to  address  them  at  their  next  meeting. 

The  local  papers  noted  that  the  old  drug  firm  of  Vandiver  & Hen- 
derson were  the  first  to  rebuild  after  the  disastrous  fire,  and  that  on 
September  30th,  1868,  this  firm  was  doing  business  in  their  splendid 
new  store  at  the  old  stand.  “We  do  not  blame  them  if  they  strut  a little,” 
says  the  Watchtower,  “because  they  have  great  reason  to  be  proud  of 
their  situation.” 

Sunday,  October  18,  1868,  the  new  brick  Presbyterian  church  was 
dedicated.  The  choir  sang  a voluntary  “Cast  thy  burden  on  the  Lord,” 
an  Anthem.  Dr.  Petrie,  of  Montgomery,  then  offered  a short  prayer, 
after  which  the  congregation,  led  by  the  choir,  sang  the  137th  Psalm. 
The  reading  was  First  Kings,  6th  chapter,  also  122  Psalm,  and  part  of 
the  132nd  Psalm.  Next  was  prayer  by  Rev.  Mr.  McMurray.  The  first 
three  verses  of  the  132nd  Psalm  was  next  sung.  Dr.  Petrie  preached  the 
dedication  sermon  from  Luke,  21st  chapter,  5 th  and  6th  verse.  After 
the  dedicatory  prayer  by  Dr.  Petrie,  the  568  hymn  was  sung.  The  Dox 
ology  following. 

The  presidential  nominees  were  Horatio  Seymour,  of  New  York,  for 
president,  Frank  Blair,  of  Missouri,  for  vice  president.  Judge  John  Hen 
derson  was  the  elector  for  this  district,  but  there  being  some  doubt  about 
his  ability  to  take  the  “Test  Oath,”  the  state  central  committee  supplied 
his  place  with  J.  11.  Davis,  of  Randolph.  The  Central  Democratic  Club 
of  Talladega,  for  this  campaign  was  R.  II.  Isbell,  R.  W.  Huston,  G.  K. 
Miller  and  T.  J.  Cross  and  nine-tenths  of  the  white  men,  and  a large 
number  of  boys,  in  the  corporate  limits  belonged  to  the  “Seymour  and 
Blair”  club,  and  were  enthusiastic  rooters  for  the  same. 

The  Banner  Seymour  and  Blair  club  of  all  the  country  beats  was 
at  Hepzebah  church,  in  what  was  then  called  “Cas’  Beat.”  The  call  for 
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forming  the  club  was  signed  by  Seaborn  Florence,  chairman,  L.  G.  W. 
Harris,  secretary,  and  the  names  of  many  of  the  leaders  in  the  precinct 
followed  this;  among  them  being  H.  Sims,  C.  R.  Cross,  E.  T.  Cambrell, 
John  Cambrell,  Robert  Adams,  H.  C.  Hannah,  L.  Merkle,  W.  F.  Hicks, 
Reuben  Patterson,  J.  L.  Hays,  M.  M.  Griffitt,  M.  T.  Eley,  James  I leaden, 
Benj.  Freeze,  Jefferson  Riley,  J.  M.  Mills,  F.  F.  Autry,  Adam  Gunter, 
W.  M,  Fulmer,  J.  K.  Jones,  Jason  Ledford,  C.  Adams. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  give  the  names  of  the  election  officers  who 
served  at  the  presidential  election  November  3rd,  1868: 

Blue  Eye,  Beat  1.  Silas  Benton,  A.  S.  Acker,  Stephen  D.  Billue. 

Eastaboga,  Beat  2.  H.  B.  Turner,  Thos.  J.  Jones,  Joseph  Dill. 

Buck  Horn,  Beat  3.  Joseph  Morris,  Jeff.  J.  Sims,  General  Davis. 

Kelley  Springs,  Beat  4.  Josiah  Kennedy,  L.  L.  Shouse,  John  Hoi 
comb. 

Talladega,  Beat  5,  Box  2.  R.  M.  Henderson,  J.  Martin  Nolen, 
Green  Nance,  Jas.  I I.  McCann,  Nathan  Y.  Hunter. 

Talladega,  Beat  6,  Box  2.  R.  M.  Flenderson,  J.  Martin,  Nolen  Green, 
T.  McAfee. 

Mardisville,  Beat  6.  David  J.  Waugh,  Sam  W.  Smoot,  Henry  C. 

Burt. 

Cass  Beat,  No.  7.  Merrit  T.  Eley,  James  Jones,  Joseph  Allen. 

Kymulga,  Beat  8.  M.  Culpepper,  Thos.  Colman,  William  Cook. 

Risers  Beat,  No.  9.  William  Edwards,  W .E.  Riser,  Elijah  Stamps. 

Fayetteville,  Beat  10.  W.  B.  Hammett,  Wm.  McPherson,  P.  W. 
Thompson. 

Sylacauga,  Beat  11.  J.  M.  N.  B.  Nix,  L.  W.  Webster,  J.  Lawler  Dar 

by. 
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Childersburg,  Beat  12.  Thomas  Childers,  George  Butler,  Jasper 
Bush. 

This  assignment  of  election  officers  is  signed  by  George  P.  Plow- 
man. iudge  of  prohate,  F.  M.  Shouse,  sheriff  and  J.  H.  Coker,  clerk. 

Cl  1APTER  XXXII. 

Our  municipal  officers  as  well  as  county  officials  were  appointed  in 
the  dark  days  of  reconstruction  by  aliens,  and  persons  unfriendly  to  us. 
The  Talladega  Watchtower  of  January  13th,  1868,  under  the  headline 
of  “Council  Proceedings,  had  this  to  say: 

“Council  proceedings:— On  last  Saturday  the  mayor  and  aldermen 
appointed  by  Governor  Smith  for  the  town  of  Talladega  held  a meet- 
ing and  elected  John  Miller  marshal,  J.  A.  Savery  tax  assessor  and  col 
lector,  and  Wash  Braxdall  (colored)  street  superintendent. 

The  Peabody  school  closed  its  first  session  in  July,  1869,  with  the 
approbation  of  every  one.  The  primary  department  was  under  the 
charge  of  Mrs.  Venable  and  Mrs.  Moody.  Miss  Emma  Omberg,  of 
Rome,  conducted  the  musical  department.  Hie  intermediate  department 
was  in  charge  of  Julius  W.  Walden  and  Miss  Mollie  Henderson.  Rev. 
A.  D.  McVoy  and  Miss  Mollie  Ruff  were  at  the  head  of  the  classical 
department.  The  graduating  class  consisted  of  Misses  Carrie  Elston  and 
Gallic  Swain,  and  Mr.  Harry  Boswell. 

In  speaking  of  the  senior  exhibition  of  the  Classical  Department  the 
Watchtower  has  this  to  say  under  date  of  July  21st,  1869.  “Friday  night 
the  senior  exhibition  of  the  classical  department  took  place,  consisting  of 
mirth  provoking  dialogues,  and  plays  selected,  and  original  addresses.  All 
done  well  and  acquitted  themselves  right  handsomely.  Every  effort  was 
made  by  those  connected  with  the  school  to  amuse  and  interest  those 
present,  and  if  there  was  any  failure  to  do  this  it  was  not  attributable  to 
the  school  hut  to  the  public.  Original  addresses  were  delivered  on  the 
following  subjects  by  the  following  young  gentlemen: 

First,  “Spirit  of  Candor,”  by  James  Thornton. 

“Aaron  Burr,”  by  George  Cruikshank. 

“Deadheads,”  by  Melancthon  McVoy. 
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“Hope,”  John  J.  Burt. 

“Our  Dead/’  John  R.  McAlpine. 

“Vae  Victis,”  Wellington  Vandiver. 

Valedictory  address  by  Harry  Boswell. 

Thus  closed  the  first  session  of  the  Talladega  Peabody  Seminary. 

Whether  the  institution  will  exist  again  only  in  the  memories  of  the 
people  of  the  vicinity  and  the  pupils  remains  for  the  early  future  to 
disclose.  It  has  been  a blessing  to  our  town,  and  its  abandonment  on  the 
part  of  our  people  will  surely  be  felt.” 

For  some  reason  the  Peabody  system  was  abandoned  and  the  faculty 
changed,  as  in  August  of  that  year,  a few  weeks  after  the  closing  of  the 
Peabody  there  appears  the  advertisement  of  the  “Talladega  Collegiate 
Institution”  (male  and  female),  with  A.  D.  McVoy  principal,  J.  H.  Lo 
gan,  associate  principal,  Miss  Mary  Clisby  assistant  female  collegiate 
department,  Miss  Mollie  Henderson,  assistant  intermediate  department, 
Mrs.  Mary  Venable,  assistant  primary  department,  Miss  Emma  Omberg, 
principal  music  department.  Which  advertisement  is  signed  by  Dr.  J. 
C.  Knox,  president  of  the  board,  M.  FI.  Cruikshank,  secretary. 

The  chronicles  of  the  village  of  Talladega  in  the  early  years  of  the 
seventies  do  not  differ  from  the  average  life  of  any  other  Southern  com 
munity.  A reasonable  number  of  stores  dotted  the  four  sides  of  the  public 
square  of  the  court  house  town— stores  containing  everything  needed  for 
a people  who  were  mainly  agriculturalists,  the  clerks  and  storekeepers, 
the  school  teachers,  and  ministers,  the  lawyers  and  doctors  constituting 
the  mainstay  of  the  social  life  of  the  town.  Culture  was  a bit  more  ap- 
parent at  Talladega  because  of  the  large  number  of  schools  located  there. 
The  square  was  unpaved  and  uneven,  occasionally  here  and  there  in 
front  of  a store  there  was  a broken,  uneven  brick  pavement.  There  was 
no  grade  level,  each  store  being  entered  by  either  stepping  up  or  stepping 
down.  In  May,  1871,  there  was  an  effort  to  cut  down  the  sidewalk  on 
the  north  side  of  the  square  to  something  like  an  even  grade.  The  two 
wooden  stores  on  the  northeast  corner  were  raised  several  feet.  N.  J. 
Skaggs,  on  the  northwest  corner  raised  his  store  and  built  a brick  story 
underneath.  Moseleys  drug  store  was  lowered  to  a level  with  the  side 
walk.  Rileys  shoe  shop  was  lowered.  Several  wagon  loads  of  earth  were 
dumped  into  a pond  on  the  east  side  of  the  square  in  an  effort  to  fill  it 
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up.  A board  of  trade  was  organized  on  April  26th,  1871,  with  B.  A.  Mc- 
Millan, president,  P.  G.  Stringer  and  W.  G.  Hendricks  vice  presidents, 
R.  H.  Isbell  treasurer,  ].  A.  Storey,  corresponding  secretary,  Joe  Lehman, 
recording  secretary,  and  in  July  of  that  year  the  people  voted  to  take  fifty 
thousand  dollars  of  stock  of  the  Savannah  & Memphis  railroad  by  a vote 
of  232  to  2. 

II.  H.  Hamill  retires  as  mayor  on  April  12th,  1871,  and  is  succeed- 
ed by  J.  Morgan  Smith,  with  Mr.  M.  J.  Rhodes  as  marshall.  Henry  C. 
Bingham  was  postmaster  appointed  in  March  of  that  year.  James  M. 
Lanning  and  George  C.  Morris  did  the  principal  mercantile  bdsmess  at 
Sylacauga. 


The  aldermen  of  the  city  for  that  year  were:  1st  Ward.  Frank  A. 
McClellen,  J.  P.  Wood.  2nd.  Ward.  R.  M.  Henderson,  P.  G.  Stringer. 
Third.  T.  S.  Plowman,  Jno.  T.  Adams.  4th.  James  Gillespie  and  H.  J. 
Skaggs. 

J.  H.  Young  conducted  a photograph  gallery  and  advertised  in  Irish 
rhyme.  Sol  Adler  was  also  a persistent  advertiser  of  a general  stcok  of 
merchandise. 

The  Talladega  Literary  and  Debating  Society  was  one  of  the  most 
prominent  and  lasting  social  institutions  of  the  town,  having  a notice 
of  meeting  or  some  announcement  in  each  number  of  the  local  papers 
for  a number  of  years.  This  society  indulged  in  a “Public  Debate”  on 
the  second  Friday  night  in  May,  1871,  at  the  Presbyterian  chapel,  the 
subject  being  “Was  Napoleon  I.  A Blessing  to  the  World?”  Negative 
disputants  Wellington  Vandiver,  William  McCorkle  and  Oscar  M.  Fluey. 
Affirmative,  G.  A.  Joiner,  A.  E.  Skaggs  and  Geo.  M.  Cruikshanks.  De 
cision  for  affirmative. 

In  May,  1871,  the  gas  works  was  again  started  up  by  Mr.  Dunlap, 
of  Rome.  The  process  of  making  gas  from  fat  pine  was  discovered  in 
1857,  when  Col.  Yeizer  ,of  Rome,  contracted  with  the  patentee  for  the 
rights  to  make  gas  of  fat  pine  in  all  the  states  between  the  Potomac 
and  Rio  Grande— finishing  his  plant  in  Talladega  in  1861— when  war 
interrupted  the  service.  The  gas  house,  or  pit,  was  located  on  the  south 
side  of  North  street  just  west  of  the  west  side  of  the  public  square,  and 
is  the  space  over  which  the  fire  house  of  the  fire  department  was  built 
in  1901.  In  1872  Andrew^  Knox  and  Butler  Woodward  bought  the  plant, 
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conducting  it  for  several  years.  This  statement  shows  that  Talladega  was 
one  of  the  first  villages  in  Alabama  to  use  gas  for  the  streets. 

Two  things  that  caused  more  discussion  in  1871  than  any  other 
topics  were,  first,  the  Skaggs  safe  robbery,  and,  second,  the  Lovejoy  horse 
race.  Burglars  entered  the  N.  J.  Skaggs  store  on  the  northwest  comer 
of  square  and  cut  open  the  top  of  a Herring  fire  proof  safe  with  a com 
mon  hatchet,  taking  $5,000  therefrom.  Two  gamblers  named  J.  E.  Wood 
yard  and  C.  S.  Morningstar,  were  afterwards  arrested  on  the  confession 
of  a negro  named  Johnson,  as  the  guilty  parties,  but  on  the  trial  the 
proof  was  not  sufficient  to  convict.  A year  afterward  Woodyard  killed 
Morningstar  in  Mobile.  The  horse  race  was  run  in  Moorfields,  not  far 
from  the  south  side  city  school.  The  horses  were  “Sleepy  Charlee,”  owned 
and  backed  by  Freeman  & Lovejoy,  and  “Black  Tom,”  owned  and  backed 
by  Medley  & Richardson.  One  thousand  dollars  a side  were  the  stakes, 
distance  one-fourth  of  a mile.  The  race  resulted  in  favor  of  Sleepy  Char- 
lie, who  won  by  11  feet,  on  July  4th,  1871.  There  were  probably  five 
thousand  people  present  to  see  the  race.  Fifteen  days  later  there  occurred 
one  of  the  last  “Tournaments”  held  in  Talladega.  These  “Tournaments” 
were  spectacles  modeled  after  the  days  of  chivalry  where  a man  on  horse 
back  with  his  horse  at  a dead  run  severed  a wooden  head  from  a post 
with  a sword,  and  ran  a lance  through  a ring  suspended  from  a cross  arm 
—the  winner  obtaining  a prize  and  the  privilege  of  crowning  the  “queen.” 
The  “knights”  on  this  occasion  were  T.  S.  Plowman,  as  Knight  of  Snow 
down,  S.  F.  Morriss,  as  Knight  “Red  Cross,”  F.  W.  Bowden  as  “Lone 
Star,”  C.  D.  Boswell  as  “Don  Roderick,”  G.  H.  Plowman  as  “Green 
Plume,”  W.  M.  McKenzie,  as  “Talladega,”  S.  J.  Bowie,  as  “Knight  of  the 
Lost  Cause,”  W.  T.  Dye,  as  “Don  Quixote,”  Wm.  Orr,  as  “Ivanhoe,”  J. 
B.  McMillan  as  “Knight  Washington  Artillery,”  M.  Cunningham,  as 
“Deloraine,”  J.  W.  Morriss,  as  “Bonnie  Blue.”  The  first  prize  was  won 
by  T.  S.  Plowman,  who  crowned  Miss  Maggie  McClellen.  Second  prize 
was  won  by  Jas.  W.  Morriss,  who  crowned  Miss  Lizzie  Smith,  of  Alpine, 
as  first  maid  of  honor.  Third  prize  was  won  by  Geo.  Hardin  Plowman, 
who  crowned  Miss  Lillie  Lake,  of  Livingston.  Mr.  S.  F.  Morriss  re- 
ceived the  fourth  prize  as  being  the  most  graceful  rider  and  the  prize 
(a  silver  cup)  was  presented  by  Miss  Lou  McKenzie. 

From  March  1st,  1864,  to  August  9th,  1871,  each  one  of  the  four 
sides  of  the  public  square  had  been  destroyed  by  fire,  so  that  on  the  last 
date  only  14  houses  were  standing  on  the  square  that  had  been  erected 
since  1864.  Saturday  morning  about  3 o’clock,  August  5th,  1871,  an  in 
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cendiary  fire  was  lighted  on  the  landing  steps  of  the  “Sun”  (Republican) 
newspaper  at  Bingham  corner,  which  destroyed  the  west  side  of  the 
square,  including  the  Watchtower  building.  After  this  there  was  an  at- 
tempt made  at  organizing  a fire  company,  but  there  was  no  equipment 
nor  apparatus  for  fighting  fire  until  some  time  later.  On  March  13th, 
1872,  J.  H.  Johnson,  foreman  of  the  fire  company,  orders  a meeting  on 
business  of  importance  of  the  “Highland  City  Fire  Company.’’ 

J.  Morgan  Smith,  mayor,  purchased  the  old  Phoenix  hand  engine 
of  Selma,  the  same  arriving  on  Saturday,  May  28th,  and  the  “boys”  were 
proud  of  the  fact  that  they  had  succeeded  in  squirting  water  145  feet 
through  200  feet  of  hose.  On  that  date  forty-six  names  were  on  the  roll 
of  the  Highland  City  Fire  Company.  The  engine  was  formally  presented 
to  the  city  in  a happy  speech  on  the  north  side  of  the  public  square  by 
Mayor  J.  Morgan  Smith  Friday  evening,  June  14th,  1872.  The  response 
to  the  speech  being  made  by  Capt.  J.  H.  Johnson,  foreman.  Two  im- 
mense cisterns  were  dug  in  the  corners  of  the  court  house  yard  with 
which  to  supply  the  hand  engine  with  water,  and  for  years,  in  fact  until 
the  establishment  of  the  city  waterworks  system,  the  hand  engine  was 
used  with  more  or  less  success.  This  was  the  origin  and  beginning  of  the 
Talladega  fire  department.  The  first  officers  elected  in  October,  1872, 
were  Jos.  H.  Johnson  foreman,  T.  S.  Plowman  first  assistant,  G.  K.  Miller 
second  assistant,  G.  A.  Joiner  secretary,  Isadore  Lehman  treasurer,  W. 
E.  Schwine  first  engineer,  Alex  Willman  second  engineer. 

Riding  into  political  power  by  virtue  of  the  military  government  in 
1867  the  “Radical”  or  Republican  party  in  Alabama  perpetuated  their 
hold  for  four  years  practically  without  hope  of  being  overthrown,  as  the 
negroes  were  a unit  for  that  party,  and  the  entire  voting  of  the  county 
was  done  at  the  county  seat  where  the  negroes  could  be  massed  and 
controlled  by  the  white  leaders. 

1 he  Democrats  kept  up  an  organization  and  made  a struggle  each 
time,  but  in  a hopeless  way,  as  all  the  election  machinery  and  a black 
majority  was  in  the  hands  of  the  opposition.  The  usual  Democratic  con- 
vention of  the  county  met  in  1872  on  June  14th,  and  it  will  doubtless 
be  refreshing  to  ascertain  who  were  Democrats,  in  the  time  that  tried 
men  s souls.  Geo.  S.  Walden  presided,  C.  K.  Miller  and  J.  O.  Mallory 
secretaries.  Delegates  Beat  1,  Thos.  J.  Brewer,  A.  W.  Bell,  W.  C.  Bled 
soe,  R.  M.  Jones,  J.  M.  Montgomery,  Geo.  W.  Jones,  Major  Beavers 
and  B.  P.  Allen.  Beat  2,  John  M.  Mills,  Mont.  Jackson,  Alfred  Turner, 
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Andrew  Jackson,  Joseph  C.  Cunningham,  T.  L.  Best,  John  H.  Lane 
and  J.  L.  Elston. 

Beat  3.  C.  M.  Conly,  W.  D.  Wright,  J.  D.  Stewart,  B.  W.  Matti- 
son,  J.  L.  Lindsay,  J.  J.  Weatherly,  R.  T.  Conly. 

Beat  4.  J.  J.  Terry,  William  Curry,  A.  W.  McCain,  J.  L.  Stockdale, 
Thomas  W.  Curry,  T.  L.  Boswell  and  Jas.  T.  Dye. 

Beat  5.  Charles  Carter,  W.  J.  Cunningham,  James  T.  Houston, 
Daniel  H.  Thweatt,  William  Taylor,  James  K.  Elliott,  W.  R.  Stone,  J. 

E.  Groce,  R.  R.  Hundley,  W.  H.  Burr,  J.  H.  Joiner,  R.  M.  Henderson, 

L,  B.  Ogletree,  P.  G.  Stringer,  J.  H.  L.  Wood,  Wm.  Carter,  John  Collins, 
T.  H.  Wilson,  W.  H.  Thornton,  R.  A.  Moseley,  Jr.,  A.  W.  Bowie,  T. 
S.  Plowman,  Robert  Spence,  John  Terry,  Geo.  S.  Walden,  G.  K.  Miller, 
J.  Morgan  Smith,  R.  W.  Houston,  Dr.  J.  H.  Johnson,  John  T.  Heflin, 

M.  H.  Cruikshank,  W.  B.  McClellen. 

Beat  6.  B.  P.  Autrey,  Levi  W.  Lawler,  H.  M.  Burt,  J.  T.  Jarrett, 
C.  K.  Armbrester,  Jas.  Headen,  Wm.  A.  Welch,  P.  N.  Duncan,  J.  M. 
Hancock,  J.  W.  Scarborough,  W.  H.  Hancock. 

Beat  7.  John  Moxley,  N.  K.  Houston,  J.  S.  Hubbard. 

Beat  8.  E.  R.  Smith,  John  Sawyer. 

Beat  9.  D.  B.  Riser,  J.  W.  Heacock,  Geo.  L.  Coleman,  R.  Thompson. 

F.  S.  Mallory,  T.  L.  Morris,  J.  O.  Mallory  and  M.  L.  Wilson. 

Beat  10.  H.  G.  Darby,  L.  H.  Crumpler,  S.  A.  Cromer,  W.  S.  Ter- 
rell, C.  C.  Douglass. 

Beat  11.  Amos  Hitchcock,  W.  R.  Phillips,  Geo.  A.  Hill,  W.  M. 
Pledger,  M.  Burke,  E.  R.  Parker,  Wm.  Perryman. 

Beat  12.  J.  T.  McMillan,  C.  C.  Oliver,  D.  B.  Oden,  W.  H.  Kieth, 
J.  W.  Cosper,  M.  J.  Cliett,  W.  C.  Patterson,  M.  J.  Cruise. 

After  organization  with  these  delegates  the  convention  proceeded  to 
nominate  candidates  for  the  legislature— the  candidates  being  Jno.  W. 
Bishop,  Thos.  J.  Brewer,  Albert  W.  Plowman,  B.  W.  Groce,  M.  H. 
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Cruikshank  and  Levi  W.  Lawler,  the  two  latter  named  gentlemen  declin 
ing  to  run.  Messrs.  Bishop  and  Groce  were  elected.  After  this  the  con- 
vention nominated  Wellington  Vandiver  for  county  solicitor.  Subse- 
quently Dr.  B.  W.  Groce  declined  on  account  of  the  illness  of  his  wife, 
and  his  place  was  supplied  by  Taul  Bradford.  Andrew  Cunningham  was 
nominated  for  the  state  senate,  from  the  district  consisting  of  Clay  and 
Talladega  counties.  The  Republicans  nominated  Ashley  C.  Wood,  white, 
and  G.  W.  Braxdell,  a colored  barber  for  the  legislature,  and  Thomas 
Hayden  for  county  solicitor.  The  Republican  ticket  was  elected,  but 
not  until  after  a lively  canvass  in  which  the  Democrats  made  hopeful 
gains.  A contest  was  filed  for  the  legislative  seats,  and  Braxdell  was  un- 
seated in  some  underground  way— rumor  having  it  that  he  was  paid  one 
hundred  dollars  and  an  overcoat  to  step  down  and  out.  Horace  Greeley 
and  B.  Gratz  Brown  were  the  presidential  candidates.  There  were  two 
polling  places  in  Talladega,  and  a negro  voter  would  vote  at  one  box,  and 
immediately  slip  around  and  cast  his  vote  at  the  box  on  the  other  side  of 
the  court  house.  The  Democrats  stopped  this  by  slyly  inserting  a fish 
hook  in  the  sleeve  of  the  voter  at  the  first  box,  and  when  a voter  with  a 
fish  hook  in  his  sleeve  appeared  at  box  No.  2,  he  was  immediately  ar 
rested.  Federal  soldiers  were  stationed  at  the  ballot  box  in  those  days, 
but  they  did  little  more  than  look  on,  the  officers  and  soldiers  usually  in 
the  long  run  being  in  sympathy  with  the  great  mass  of  white  people  who 
were  endeavoring  to  maintain  white  supremacy. 

Base  ball  was  first  seen  by  the  Talladega  youth  when  the  Yankee 
garrison  was  stationed  at  Talladega  in  1865,  several  teams  of  the  various 
companies  occasionally  crossing  bats.  Town  ball,  and  cat  still  held  sway 
among  the  school  boys  until  in  the  early  months  of  1870  when  a club 
was  formed  at  the  Peabody  school.  The  Peabody  school  club,  after 
various  local  games,  finally  became  the  Highland  City  club,  under  this 
name  acquiring  some  reputation.  The  first  game  of  this  team  played 
away  from  home  was  played  at  Oxford  on  April  27th,  1872,  against  the 
Oxford  club,  the  score  being  114  runs  in  favor  of  the  Highland  City  club 
as  against  14  runs  of  the  Oxford  club.  The  line  up  of  the  Highland  City 
club  on  that  occasion,  and  as  kept  intact  for  years  was  practically  as  fol- 
lows: J.  A.  Woodward,  If;  Jas.  Blackburn,  3b;  J.  C.  Knox,  rf;  Wellington 
Vandiver,  p;  Butler,  c;  T.  S.  Plowman,  lb;  A.  Bowman,  ss;  Knox  Jabe, 
2b;  Seab  Johnson,  cf.  In  May,  1872,  the  Pastime  club  of  Rome,  with  the 
celebrated  Henry  Grady  playing  short  stop  crossed  bats  at  Talladega  with 
the  Highland  City  club  on  May  17th,  score  31  to  44  in  favor  of  the 
Highland  City  club.  The  batting  order  of  the  two  clubs  was  as  follows: 
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Bowman  ss,  Blackburn  lb,  Woodward  If,  Knox  2b,  Thornton  (Jas.)  cf, 
Vandiver  p,  Johnson  rf,  Butler  c,  McLin  3b.  Pastimes,  Grady  (W.  S.)  c, 
Battey  p,  Grady  (H.  W.)  ss,  Proctor  lb,  Waters  rf,  Todd  3b,  Ramey  2b, 
Gregory  If,  Ross  cf.  After  this  game  Henry  Grady,  writing  in  the  Rome 
Commercial  in  the  fine  spirit  of  true  sport  ever  characteristic  of  him,  has 
this  to  say  of  the  game: 

Talladega,  and  her  people.  How  nine  little  men  marched  up  the 
hill,  and  then  marched  down  again.  There  was  a pretty  good  crowd  of 
us  and  at  about  3 o’clock  at  night  we  reached  Talladega,  a little  town 
on  the  Selma  road  where  the  original  inventors  of  base  ball  live.  One  or 
two  citizens  met  us  at  the  depot,  and  apologized  for  the  base  ball  club  not 
being  there  as  they  were  practicing  by  moon  light  on  their  grounds  for 
the  next  day’s  game.  We  strolled  up  to  the  ‘H.  I.  Criswell  House’  where 
we  found  the  immortal  Criswell  sleeping  on  his  counter,  his  lovely  form 
wrapped  in  the  drapery  of  a Home  Sewing  Machine  circular.  He  was 
waked,  we  bedded,  and  dreampt  of  the  morrow.  (This  dreaming  of  the 
morrow  was  what  ruined  us.)  The  next  morning  we  paraded  the  streets 
when  Bayard  whispered  down  the  line,  “Boys  let  us  try  and  not  look 
proud;  it  will  hurt  the  feelings  of  this  little  village  and  even  when  we 
beat  the  game  don’t  let  us  make  a fuss  about  it  just  lets  take  the  ball 
quietly  and  give  three  cheers  for  the  defeated  club  (poor  fellows)  and  go 
home.’  But  we  couldn’t  help  it,  we  felt  so  grand  that  we  took  on  a stock 
of  pride  that  lasted  till  the  end  of  the  eighth  inning.  At  that  juncture  we 
ate  eleven  thousand  Tumble  pies.’ 

“The  game  opened  lively,  Rome  ran  ahead.  ’We’ve  got  a soft  thing 
boys,  sung  out  our  captain,’  so  we  had,  too  soft  to  keep  in  this  hot  weath- 
er. It  spoiled  on  our  hands  about  the  fourth  inning  and  from  that  time 
until  the  end  of  the  game  we  caught  the  loftiest  Hallelujah  that  ever 
fell  to  the  lot  of  nine  poor  mortals.  In  short  (excuse  these)  they  licked  us. 
We  are  going  to  lick  them  as  soon  as  we  can.  In  my  opinion  this  will  be 
in  about  20,000  years,  but  with  patience  we  will  get  through  this  brief 
interval.  At  the  close  of  the  game  an  unpleasant  impression  prevailed 
through  our  club  that  we  had  caught  the  wrong  sow  by  the  ear,  in  fact 
several  sows  by  several  ears.  To  Messrs.  Blackburn,  Butler,  Vandiver, 
Knox,  Bowman,  McLin,  Johnson,  Woodward  and  Thornton,  our  sue 
cessful  opponents,  we  would  say  that  the  Knights  never  wore  laurels 
more  gracefully  than  they  and  men  were  never  whipped  in  an  honester 
fight,  and  on  an  honester  field,  than  were  the  late  lamented  Pastimes  of 
Rome.” 
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In  the  first  years  of  the  decade  beginning  with  eighteen  hundred  and 
seventy  the  local  newspapers  show  that  the  following  business  men  kept 
advertisements  displayed.  Medical  cards,  Dr.  J.  C.  Knox,  upstairs  on 
the  left  in  the  Iron  Front  building;  Dr.  Paul  Gist,  at  Vandiver  & Hen- 
derson’s drug  store;  Dr.  J.  C.  Blake,  upstairs  in  the  Iron  Front  building; 
Isbell  & Sons,  bankers  and  brokers;  R.  A.  Moseley,  Jr.,  & Bro.,  drug  store, 
north  side  of  the  square;  Vandiver  & Henderson,  north  side  of  the  square; 
E.  B.  Freeman  & Co.,  in  the  Iron  Front  building;  dentists,  Drs.  Whitson 
& Hampton,  office  over  Isbell’s  store;  Millinery,  Mrs.  Pritchett,  over 
Isbell’s  store;  merchants  B.  F.  Sawyer,  north  side  of  square;  Sol  Adler, 
east  side  of  square  in  Iron  Front  building,  McElderry  & Lewis,  next 
door  to  Storey’s  corner;  Isbell,  Gillespie  & Co.,  Isbell’s  corner;  A.  G.  & 
J.  A.  Storey,  at  Storey’s  corner;  Family  Grocery  Stores,  Shelley  & Hamill, 
on  north  side  of  square;  W.  H.  Thornton  & Son,  on  north  side  of  square; 
N.  J.  Skaggs,  west  side  of  square;  Nickles  & Jones,  on  west  side  of  square, 
Wood  & Bro.,  on  north  side  of  square;  Stamps  & Joiner,  on  north  side 
of  square;  Jewelers,  C.  S.  Crane,  corner  Exchange  Hotel;  T.  T.  Mc- 
Adams, in  Watchtower  building.  Law  Cards,  M.  D.  Moore,  Rockford, 
Ala.;  Walden  & Bowie,  north  side  of  square;  Joseph  A.  Woodward;  A. 
W.  Plowman,  downstairs  in  Watchtower  building;  McGregor  & Smith 
Watchtower  building;  J.  N.  Haney;  Bradford,  Martin  & Isbell,  upstairs 
Iron  Front  building,  east  side;  N.  S.  McAfee,  in  the  court  house;  Thos. 
Hayden,  in  court  house;  G.  K.  Miller,  upstairs  in  Watchtower  building; 
Bishop  & Winbourn,  upstairs  in  Watchtower  building;  Jno.  T.  Adams, 
wagon  and  carriage  maker,  Main  St.;  T.  A.  Rhodes,  blacksmith;  W.  H. 
Thornton,  marble  works;  Wm.  H.  Coker,  tinware  and  stoves;  Cowan 
& Zellner,  tinware  and  stoves;  H.  M.  Weathers,  carriage  and  wagon  re- 
pairer. N.  D.  Criswell  kept  up  a lot  of  unique  advertising  of  Home 
Sewing  machine,  fly  traps,  furniture,  and  odds  and  ends  of  every  de- 
scription. Horace  and  Bennie,  Horace  Chambers  and  Ben  Cogbum,  kept 
the  ‘Dew  Drop  Inn”— a saloon,  and  C.  S.  George  & Co.  advertised  a bil 
liard  saloon  and  liquors  for  sale. 

In  January,  1873,  J.  Morgan  Smith,  mayor,  resigned,  the  vacancy 
being  filled,  supposedly  by  the  vote  of  the  aldermen  by  Thos.  S.  Plow- 
man. In  March  of  that  year  there  was  a citizens  meeting,  or  convention 
of  city  voters,  two  candidates  for  mayor,  Thos.  S.  Plowman  and  G.  K. 
Miller,  the  former  receiving  the  nomination,  and  being  assisted  by  a 
board  of  aldermen  as  follows:  1st  ward,  J.  H.  Johnson,  J.  P.  Wood;  2nd 
ward,  Jno.  Adams,  J.  M.  Thornton;  3rd  ward,  P.  G.  Stringer,  Jno.  B. 
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Huey;  4th  ward,  G.  K.  Miller,  Alex  Sternfeldt;  treasurer,  R.  H.  Isbell; 
marshal,  W.  E.  Sehwin.  H.  A.  Wilson  retiring. 

The  place  of  postmaster  began  to  be  more  and  more  lucrative  as  the 
town  grew  larger.  In  1869  Mrs.  C.  M.  Hopson,  a teacher  at  Talladega 
College,  succeeded  J.  Id.  Lawson  in  the  postoffice,  Mr.  J.  M.  Skaggs  be 
ing  her  deputy.  The  next  appointee  was  Mr.  H.  C.  Bingham,  who  served 
us  until  March,  1873,  when  Mr.  R.  A.  Moseley,  Jr.,  was  appointed. 

CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

The  “Good  Templars,”  or  I.  O.  G.  T.,  as  the  initials  read  were  quite 
active  during  1873-4  and  5.  The  published  list  of  officers  of  Talladega 
lodge,  No.  114,  reveals  the  names,  May,  1873,  of  J.  W.  May,  Miss  Alice 
Donahoo,  G.  A.  Joiner,  Miss  Jennie  Sinon,  Rev.  C.  D.  Oliver,  H.  P. 
Watson,  Miss  Annie  Fiquet,  J.  C.  Williams,  Miss  M.  J.  Harris,  Miss 
Nellie  Pitts,  W.  E.  Taylor,  Mrs.  Josie  Moseley,  Miss  Marcie  Chambers, 

I.  B.  Merriam,  J.  B.  Fiquet;  and  in  August  the  changes  in  Lodge  officers 
were  as  follows:  Miss  S.  M.  Bowie,  Miss  Laura  Pitts,  Miss  Annie  Fiquet, 
Jno.  M.  Vandiver,  Miss  Fannie  McLane.  The  Knights  of  Pithias  were 
in  existence  under  the  name  of  “White  Cloud  Lodge  No.  8.”  The  of 
ficers  installed  on  July  2nd,  1873,  being  N.  J.  Skaggs,  C.  C.;  J.  H.  A1 
len,  V.  C.;  C.  Lowery,  P.;  R.  A.  Moseley,  Jr.,  K.  R.  S.;  Jacob  Scharff, 
B.;  J.  J.  Nix,  F.  S.;  Jno.  F.  Warwick,  M.  A.;  H.  A.  Wilson,  I.  S.;  E.  A. 
Cowen,  O.  S.  The  Masons  had  a large  and  flourishing  lodge,  the  chief 
workers  in  the  order  being  Dr.  J.  H.  Johnson,  Geo.  S.  Walden,  Wm.  H. 
Burr,  Wm.  H.  Thornton,  H.  H.  Idamill,  J.  D.  Renfroe,  Jas.  Id.  Joiner. 
R.  R.  Asbury,  William  Baker,  J.  S.  Watson,  R.  M.  Henderson,  E.  A. 
Cowen,  Jno.  M.  Houghton. 

There  was  also  a flourishing  lodge  of  Good  Templars  at  Munford, 
No.  120.  Dr.  Hugh  Toland  being  the  chief  officer;  the  other  officials 
were  Miss  Annie  Camp,  Rev.  A.  S.  W.  Stroud,  Miss  Bettie  Stroud,  Miss 
Sarah  Cowsir,  A.  M.  Weatherly,  Miss  Stella  Pierce,  Miss  Gussie  Stewart, 
B.  S.  Camp. 

There  was  an  Odd  Fellow  lodge  organized  at  Alabama  Furnace  in 
November,  1874,  with  Robert  McKibbon,  N.  G.;  M.  H.  Hansard,  V.  G.; 

J.  T.  Jones,  Sec.;  and  David  Johnston,  treasurer.  The  Talladega  Odd 
Fellows  dedicated  their  lodge  hall  April  26th,  1869,  and  a large  mem 
bership  existed  at  that  time,  and  until  now,  but  for  some  reason  the 
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names  of  the  officers  elected  at  stated  intervals  was  not  published.  This 
lodge,  Xo.  30,  celebrated  its  fiftieth  anniversary  on  April  26th,  1869. 
Mr.  j.  Morgan  Smith  delivering  the  oration  on  that  occasion.  Mr.  J.  M. 
Skaggs,  N.  J.  Skaggs,  J.  M.  Thornton,  Joe  Lehman,  R.  H.  Isbell,  J.  Hen 
rv  Lawson  being  leading  members  of  the  order. 

The  Grange,  or  Patrons  of  Husbandry,  flourished  during  1873-4 
and  1875.  A county  council  of  the  Granges  was  organized  at  Talladega 
June  10th,  1874  by  the  Granges  of  Childersburg,  Fayetteville,  Weowoka, 
Plantersville,  Eureka,  Lincoln,  Eastaboga  and  Chocolocco.  J.  E.  Welch, 
of  Wewoka,  in  the  chair  and  J.  K.  Elliott,  of  Eureka,  secretary. 

The  permanent  officers  of  this  “council”  were:  J.  E.  Welch,  of  We- 
woka, president;  A.  D.  Bell,  of  Wewoka,  1st.  V.  P.;  J.  W.  Wright,  of 
Chocolocco,  2nd.  V.  P.;  J.  K.  Elliott,  of  Eureka,  secretary;  George  Butler, 
of  Childersburg,  treasurer;  J.  M.  Mills,  of  Plantersville,  Gate  Keeper. 

The  town  of  Talladega  was  advertised  as  a “summer  resort,”— many 
families  from  south  Alabama  spending  the  hot  months  here.  Other  re- 
sorts were  open,  especially  Talladega  Springs.  In  regard  to  this  latter  re- 
sort, a letter  published  in  the  Reporter  and  Watchtower  of  July  23rd, 
1873,  will  throw  some  light  on  Talladega  Springs  at  that  date. 

“The  trip  can  be  made  from  Talladega  to  the  Springs  in  about  six 
hours,  at  a cost  of  $3.90.  Leave  Talladega  with  the  freight  train  at  7 
o’clock  in  the  morning  and  you  can  reach  the  Springs  in  time  for  a good 
dinner.  A ride  of  fourteen  miles  on  a hack  will  put  your  appetite  on 
edge.  (From  Coosa  station  on  Southern  railroad.)  The  Springs  are  kept 
by  Mr.  J.  B.  Oden.  Of  those  who  have  cottages  here  we  can  name  Judge 
Leeper,  and  Rev.  Bruce  Harris  of  Shelby;  Col.  F.  A.  Butt,  of  Kuymulgee; 
Mrs.  Lessor  and  Mr.  Cliett,  of  Childersburg;  Dr.  Fitzpatrick’s  family  is 
here.  Dr.  Bethea’s  family,  of  Bullock,  Dr.  Bethea,  of  Marengo,  and  Mr. 
Bethea  of  Montgomery,  Mr.  Ben  Averitt  and  family  of  this  county  and 
Mr.  Ware  of  Shelby,  Capt.  Becker  and  Maj.  Watson,  of  Selma,  A.  W. 
Plowman,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charley  Jones,  of  Talladega,  Major  Lanier,  of 
Montgomery.  Miss  Stafford,  of  Tuscaloosa,  is  the  reigning  belle.  Major 
Pace  has  a beautiful  residence  near  the  Springs.  Mr.  Hamilton,  who 
lives  near  here  has  a fine  orchard.  Mr.  Blewster  also  has  fine  fruits. 


The  Alabama  State  Teachers  Association  met  at  Talladega  in  the 
city  hall  August  5th,  1873.  The  reception  speech  was  delivered  by  Jno. 
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W.  Bishop,  esq.  An  Anthem  was  sung,  and  after  this  Prof  Lupton  opened 
the  association  with  an  address. 

The  Talladega  teachers  who  were  delegates  to  this  convention  were: 
Rev.  T.  A.  Cook,  William  Park,  A.  H.  Todd,  Jno.  D.  Mynatt,  W.  L. 
Lewis,  James  Barker,  Geo.  M.  Cruikshank,  John  McAlpine,  Dr.  J.  H. 
Johnson,  R.  R.  Asberry,  H.  McDonald,  Mrs.  Mary  C.  Barker,  Mrs.  E.  A. 
Johnson,  Miss  Lydia  Borden,  Miss  Annie  Montgomery  .The  local  paper 
comments  on  the  association  thus: 

The  association  presents  quite  an  array  of  portly,  fine  looking  men, 
who  look  as  though  they  were  capable  of  handling  the  birch  as  did  the 
masters  in  the  olden  times.  They  have  also  an  abundance  of  speaking 
talent,  though  not  so  noisy  and  contentious  as  a body  of  politicians. 
There  is  evidently  much  of  cultivation  and  refinement  diffused  through 
out  the  body.” 

Talladega  began  to  talk  about  securing  the  Savannah  & Memphis 
railroad  in  the  early  months  of  1873.  A survey  or  two  was  made  from 
Goodwater  to  this  city.  In  April  the  survey  was  discontinued,  although 
the  engineers  had  completed  the  survey  to  within  nine  miles  of  Tallade- 
ga. The  local  papers  in  April,  1873,  considered  “The  Georgia  Western 
railroad  as  secured,”  although  the  Savannah  & Western  is  still  standing 
out  against  us.  An  amendment  was  made  to  the  charter,  by  act  of  legis- 
lature, requiring  the  latter  road  to  come  to  Talladega,  but  this  provision 
was  disregarded,  the  Talladega  people  claiming  that  Gen.  Alexander 
of  Atlanta,  paid  the  negroes  of  the  legislature  to  vote  out  this  claus. 

Talladega  was  asked  to  subscribe  two  hundred  thousand  dollars  to 
the  Savannah  & Memphis,  but  she  refused,  and  the  road  was  surveyed 
and  built  to  Childersburg.  The  Georgia  Western  or  Georgia  Pacific,  as 
it  is  now  called,  was  at  this  time  headed  by  Major  Campbell  Wallace  who 
was  in  favor  of  the  line  running  to  Talladega,  but  in  May,  1873,  Major 
Wallace  resigned,  the  Woodstock  Iron  Company,  a corporation  which 
then  owned  the  cite  of  the  present  city  of  Anniston,  subscribed  $125,000 
on  condition  that  the  road  should  be  built  by  the  Woodstock  Iron  Fur- 
nace, and  so  Talladega  lost  both  roads.  It  can  be  added  in  passing  that 
neither  the  Woodstock  Iron  Company  nor  the  City  of  Anniston  ever  paid 
a dollar  of  the  subscription,  as  the  courts  held  when  the  question  was  in 
litigation  that  the  Woodstock  Company  was  a corporation  formed  for  the 
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manufacturing  of  iron,  and  that  it  was  beyond  the  power  of  the  corpor- 
ation to  subscribe  to  the  stock  of  a railroad  company. 

In  1874  Hon.  G.  K.  Miller  was  nominated  for  mayor  by  the  citizens 
meeting  with  a board  of  aldermen  composed  of  Joseph  A.  Woodward, 
Jno.  W.  Bishop,  1st  ward;  J.  W.  McMillan,  R.  Nickles,  2nd  ward;  Jas. 
McNalley,  C.  S.  Jones,  3rd  ward;  H.  heine,  J.  H.  L.  Wood,  4th  ward.  A 
committee  in  May,  1874,  report  the  total  indebtedness  of  the  city  as  note 
for  fire  engine  $500,  interest  on  same  $75,  outstanding  warrants  $627.04. 
Total  indebtedness  $1,202.04. 

Coosa  street  was  opened  by  this  administration  in  October  of  this 

year. 


The  nominees  of  the  Democratic  party  for  county  officers  in  August, 
1874,  were:  For  the  legislature,  Dr.  J.  W.  Heacock,  G.  K.  Miller.  Pro- 
bate Judge,  William  H.  Thornton;  Circuit  Clerk,  George  C.  Groce;  For 
Sheriff,  Andrew  Lawson;  Tax  Assessor,  Thomas  J.  Brewer;  Tax  Collector, 
E.  M.  Grey;  Treasurer,  R.  M.  Henderson;  Coroner,  Abram  Shealey; 
County  Commissioners,  T.  R.  Burns,  R.  A.  McMillan,  Calvin  Conley, 
William  Baker.  The  Republican  ticket  was  elected,  Mr.  Ashley  C.  Wood 
and  J.  A.  J.  Sims  being  elected  to  the  legislature,  and  Hon.  Geo.  P.  Plow- 
man being  elected  probate  judge.  The  seat  of  the  latter  was  contested  by 
Hon.  W.  H.  Thornton  in  the  courts,  but  the  supreme  court  decided  in 
favor  of  Plowman. 

While  this  county  went  Republican  the  remainder  of  the  state  rolled 
up  a Democratic  majority,  elected  Geo.  S.  Houston  governor,  and  bring- 
ing about  a brighter  era  for  the  state,  restoring  the  Democrats  again  to 
power  after  nine  years  of  misrule  and  recklessness. 

In  this  election  Mr.  R.  M.  Henderson  declined  to  run  for  treasurer, 
and  his  place  was  supplied  on  the  Democratic  ticket  by  Mr.  Chas.  S. 
Jones.  George  W.  Chambers  was  the  Republican  candidate.  Mr.  Jas. 
H.  Coker  was  elected  circuit  clerk  on  the  Republican  ticket.  Hon.  L.  E. 
Parsons  was  a candidate  for  circuit  judge,  but  was  defeated  by  John 
Henderson,  the  Democratic  nominee.  John  F.  Warwick  was  elected  sher- 
iff. 


November  21st,  1874,  was  the  date  of  the  terrific  cyclone  which 
swept  with  fatal  destruction  the  northwestern  section  of  the  state.  Up 
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to  this  time  the  cyclone  had  been  comparatviely  unknown  in  this  section 
of  Alabama.  The  Watch  tower  of  November  25  th,  1874,  speaks  of  it  in 
this  fashion: 

We  give  space  this  week  to  the  notice  of  the  terrible  cyclones  of 
Sunday  night.  The  one  which  passed  over  north  Alabama,  and  visited 
Tuscumbia  with  such  terrible  affliction  is  unprecedented  in  the  cfestruc 
tion  of  human  life.  Since  the  settlement  of  Alabama  no  such  storm  has 
been  known.  The  one  which  passed  over  Montevallo  about  seven  hours 
later  was  also  a fearful  tornado.  It  will  be  seen  that  after  leaving  Monte- 
vallo it  passed  the  Shelby  Springs,  continuing  its  course  eastward,  cross- 
ing into  Talladega  county  a few  miles  north  of  Fayetteville.  It  destroyed 
the  gin  house,  and  screw,  and  blacksmithshop  of  Mr.  James  Vessels.  It 
passed  across  the  lower  portion  of  this  county,  crossing  the  mountain 
into  Horn  s valley,  where  the  destruction  was  serious.  It  passed  near 
Chandler  Springs,  where  it  struck  Clay  county,  and  went  out  a little 
north  of  Lineville.” 

On  the  last  day  of  March  1875  it  again  became  necessary  for  the 
city  to  elect  a mayor  and  aldermen.  Two  tickets  were  in  the  field,  one  of 
them  reading,  for  mayor  G.  K.  Miller,  Aldermen,  1st  ward,  J.  H.  Johnson 
and  J.  P.  Wood;  2nd  ward,  J.  T.  Adams,  W.  J.  Rhodes;  3rd  ward,  Dr. 
LaFayette  Taylor,  P.  A.  Stamps;  4th  ward,  Jos.  Lehman,  Jas.  McMillan, 
Jr.,  and  the  other  one  containing  the  following  names:  For  mayor  P.  G. 
Stringer,  and  the  same  names  as  on  the  Miller  ticket  for  the  first  and 
second  wards,  but  for  the  third  ward  there  were  the  names  of  M.  L. 
Beard,  James  A.  Huey,  and  for  the  4th  ward,  Joseph  Lehman  and  Joseph 
A.  Woodward.  All  these  candidates  were  Democrats,  and  sought  the 
nomination  at  the  hands  of  that  party.  The  citizens  meeting,  which  had 
the  matter  of  the  nominations  in  hand,  met  on  Friday  night,  March  26th, 
1875,  Col.  Taul  Bradford  being  in  the  chair,  with  Messrs.  M.  L.  Beard 
and  F.  C.  McAlpine  secretaries.  G.  K.  Miller  was  nominated  for  mayor, 
Messrs.  Johnson  and  Wood,  Adams  and  Rhodes  were  named  as  alder 
men  from  the  1st  and  2nd  wards,  M.  L.  Beard  and  Chas.  S.  Jones  were 
nominated  for  the  third  ward  and  J.  B.  McMillan  and  H.  Heine  for  the 
fourth  ward. 

The  first  “spelling  bee”  of  the  city  or  county  occurred  Friday,  May 
21st,  1875,  when  quite  a large  crowd  of  the  most  dignified  citizens  of 
the  county  met  in  the  court  house  in  order  to  exhibit  how  little  they 
knew  of  the  ‘blue-back  speller.  Mr.  Anderson,  pastor  of  the  Methodist 
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church,  opened  the  performance  with  a neat,  short  and  original  address. 
A.  E.  Skaggs  and  Geo.  M.  Cruikshank  chose  the  spellers.  Prof.  A.  H. 
Todd  “dictated”  the  words  to  be  spelled.  Prof.  Barker  and  Dr.  Johnson 
were  the  referees.  Twenty-one  were  chosen  on  each  side.  The  first  four 
fell  before  the  word  “Cyst."  The  editor  of  one  of  the  papers  missed  “cu- 
cumber”—but  it  is  not  told  how  he  did  it.  After  an  hour  only  two  were 
left  standing  on  each  side,  towit:  Miss  Omberg  and  James  Thornton  on 
one  side,  and  Miss  Bradford  and  Miss  Parsons  on  the  other— Miss  Om 
berg  finally  spelled  down  the  whole  company. 

The  people  of  Alabama  began  in  1875  to  take  steps  to  make  a consti- 
tution to  take  the  place  of  the  one  made  for  us  by  federal  bayonets  in 
1868,  and  to  that  end  each  county  selected  delegates  to  a constitutional 
convention.  Talladega  county  held  its  county  meeting  on  June  7th,  Gen. 
W.  B.  McClellen  in  the  chair,  Dr.  J.  W.  Heacock  and  J.  E.  Hendricks 
secretaries.  The  candidates  for  the  place  of  delegate  to  the  constitutional 
convention  were  M.  H.  Cruikshank,  Dr.  William  Taylor,  Levi  W.  Law- 
ler, and  Jno.  W.  Bishop.  Mr.  M.  H.  Cruikshank  received  two-thirds  of 
the  votes  of  the  convention  on  the  first  ballot  and  was  declared  the  dele- 
gate from  this  county,  and  Hon.  Jno.  T.  Heflin  was  afterward  nomi 
nated  at  a joint  meeting  of  Talladega  and  Clay  counties,  as  delegate  from 
the  senatorial  district. 

Talladega  county  voted  against  the  convention,  however,  and  elected 
A.  W.  Plowman  over  Mr.  Cruikshank.  The  vote  being:  Against  the  con- 
vention 1,886;  for  convention  1,555.  For  Plowman  1.880;  for  Cruikshank 
1.548.  The  majority  in  the  state  for  the  convention  was  15,624.  There 
were  seven  Republican  members  of  the  constitutional  convention  from 
the  senatorial  districts,  and  only  eight  (8)  from  the  various  counties  of 
Alabama. 

But  when  it  came  to  voting  on  the  adoption  of  the  constitution  there 
was  a change  of  139  votes  and  this  county  announced  in  favor  of  the 
instrument  as  made  by  the  convention  by  the  following  vote,  for  the 
constitution  1694,  against  the  constitution  1,378. 

CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

For  years  the  people  selected  officials  by  conventions,  but  experience 
demonstrated  that  a clique,  or  a few  men  controlled  and  dominated  these 
gatherings,  so  that  this  plan  of  choosing  men  for  office  was  abandoned. 
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and  the  primary,  or  voting  by  each  voter  for  the  official  was  substituted 
in  its  stead,  although  this  change  did  not  take  place  until  the  closing  years 
of  the  last  century.  Conventions  were  held  for  any  and  every  sort  of 
political  purpose. 

The  county  convention  of  April,  1876,  was  called  merely  for  the 
purpose  of  selecting  delegates  to  other  conventions,  and  the  body  refused 
to  nominate  representatives  to  the  legislature.  The  basis  of  representation 
in  that  county  convention  was  one  delegate  for  every  twenty-five  voters 
so  that  the  convention  was  composed  of  seventy-seven  delegates  divided 
as  follows:  Blue  Eye  6,  Eastaboga  5,  Buck  Horn  7,  Chinnabee  6,  Talla 
dega  15,  Mardisville  3,  Casts  4,  Kuymulgee  7,  Risers  5,  Fayetteville  7, 
Childersburg  6,  Sylacauga  6. 

On  June  15th,  1876,  William  Baker  and  Dr.  William  Taylor  were 
nominated  for  the  legislature.  Hon.  Geo.  S.  Walden  being  chairman  of 
the  convention,  Messrs.  J.  B.  McMillan  and  W.  T.  Webb,  secretaries. 
Speeches  were  made  before  the  convention  by  Hon.  Jno.  W.  Bishop  who 
gave  “us  a regular  centennial  oration  brimful  of  brotherly  love.”  Judge 
Heflin  spoke.  He  “seemed  to  be  in  a happy  frame  of  mind.”  He  handled 
radicalism  without  gloves,  and  contrasted  in  a very  striking  manner  the 
radical  and  white  man’s  administration  in  Alabama.  Dr.  Sam  Henderson 
"urged  in  an  impressive  manner  the  great  importance  of  redeeming  Tal 
ladega  county.”  Dr.  Martin  G.  Slaughter  was  the  Democratic  nominee 
for  senator  from  this  county  and  Clay,  and  Mr.  P.  G.  Stringer  was  ap- 
pointed county  treasurer.  Mr.  Geo.  W.  Chambers,  the  republican  in 
cumbent,  refused  to  give  up  the  books  and  office,  and  Mr.  Stringer  car- 
ried the  case  into  the  courts  and  won. 

The  following  merchants  signed  a statement  agreeing  to  close  their 
stores  at  six  o’clock  p.m.,  beginning  June  12th,  1876,  and  continuing  to 
August  31st,  1876:  Lehman  & Sternfeldt,  J.  P.  Wood,  McWilliams  & 
Co.,  S.  Adler,  P.  G.  Stringer,  W.  H.  Burr,  Meyers  & Ullman,  R.  Nickles, 
A.  Meyers  & Co.,  A.  G.  & J.  A.  Storey,  W.  L.  Wadsworth,  Fiquet  & 
Merriam  and  Thos.  B.  Anderson. 

A shocking  murder  that  stirred  the  county  on  the  evening  of  May 
26,  1876,  occurred  at  the  supper  table  of  Mr.  Joseph  Camp,  of  Munford 
when  John  Smith  shot  James  M.  Harcrow,  of  Clay  county.  The  gover 
nor  offered  a reward  of  $200  and  Smith  was  arrested  and  tried  for  mur 
der  in  Talladega,  and  was  sentenced  to  the  penitentiary  for  life— eleven 
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of  the  jury  being  in  favor  of  hanging,  but  Dr.  Anglin,  a member  of  the 
jury  who  afterward  removed  to  Birmingham  would  not  agree  to  hanging. 
Smith  while  in  the  penitentiary  killed  a guard  and  escaped. 

Tilden  and  Hendricks  were  the  presidential  candidates  in  1876— the 
Democrats  having  come  into  state  power  by  the  election  of  Houston  for 
governor  had  enacted  a registration  law,  changed  the  system  of  massing 
voters  at  the  court  house,  and  otherwise  amended  the  election  laws  so  as 
to  place  the  machinery  in  their  own  hands,  the  result  of  which  was  that 
Talladega  count}'  gave  a Democratic  majority  for  the  first  time  in  many 
years,  the  difference  being  575  in  favor  of  the  Democratic  state  and 
county  ticket.  The  local  papers  got  out  all  of  their  old  advertising  cuts 
of  cannon,  flags  and  roosters,  while  each  column  bristled  with  headlines 
of  “Glory!  Glory!  Talladega  Laughs!  Talladega  Smiles!  Talladega  Feels 
Good  Generally!  Democratic  majority  in  Chinnabee  Beat  229!”  At  the 
November  election  of  the  same  year  the  Democratic  majority  was  716, 
with  Chinnabee  giving  a majority  of  240.  Every  beat  in  the  county  ex 
cept  the  city  of  Talladega  and  Mardisville  sending  up  Democratic  ma- 
jorities. 

The  Democratic  majorities  were  as  follows:  Blue  Eye  69,  Eastaboga 
151,  Alabama  Furnace  20,  Chinnabee  240,  Casts  34,  Kuymulgee  66, 
Risers  85,  Fayetteville  51,  Sylacauga  126,  Childersburg  12,  Chandler 
Springs  18— Talladega  Republican  majority  87,  Mardisville  Republican 
majority  70. 

The  election  officers  who  conducted  the  machinery  of  the  voting  at 
the  beats  where  the  large  majorities  were  obtained  were:  Blue  Eye,  A.  W. 
Bell,  A.  S.  Acker,  Geo.  W.  Jones,  N.  H.  Dobbins;  Eastaboga,  E.  C.  Tur- 
ner, Andrew  Jackson,  Id.  B.  Turner,  S.  P.  McClendon;  Chinnabee,  S. 
M.  Jemison,  James  T.  Dye,  J.  G.  Chaudron,  William  F.  Stockdale;  Syla 
cauga,  J.  A.  Powe,  Wm.  S.  Terrill,  Todd  Rayfield,  H.  C.  Darby.  The 
total  presidential  vote  of  the  county  was  Tilden  2,015,  Hays  1,309. 

To  celebrate  the  redemption  of  the  state  and  county  from  the  rule  of 
the  carpet  bagger  Talladega  gave  a torch-light  procession  and  grand  joli- 
fication  Friday  night,  August  11,  1876.  An  editorial  from  one  of  the 
leading  local  papers  speaks  of  the  affair  in  this  language: 

Bonfires,  illuminations,  torchlight  processions,  transparencies,  music 
and  speaking  were  the  order  of  the  evening.  Every  precinct  was  repre- 
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sented,  and  some  of  them  by  hundreds.  The  delegation  from  Chinnabee 
came  in  a procession,  six  wagons  filled  with  men,  several  carriages  and 
buggies  and  about  one  hundred  on  horseback,  making  quite  a display. 
Matt  Murphy,  the  leader  of  the  Chinnabee  “Mountain  Boys”  was  dressed 
in  Indian  costume,  and  wearing  the  champions  belt,  which  Chinnabee 
had  won  from  Eastaboga  on  the  late  election. 

A handsome  banner  prepared  by  the  ladies  was  presented  by  Mr. 
Shep  Groce  to  the  Chinnabee  delegation.  Mr.  M.  S.  Curry  received  the 
banner,  and  responded  in  a manly  speech.  Dr.  J.  H.  Johnson,  marshal 
of  the  occasion,  formed  the  torchlight  procession  on  the  west  side  of  the 
square,  and  with  banners,  bells,  transparencies,  trumpets  and  music 
made  quite  a display  as  they  moved  up  Court  street  across  Battle  to 
Coffee,  and  up  Coffee  street  to  Second  Alley,  thence  to  North  and  down 
North  to  square.  Ladies  lined  the  balconies  and  filled  the  windows. 
Speeches  were  made  in  the  following  order:  M.  H.  Cruikshank,  G.  K. 
Miller,  Hon.  Jno.  T.  Heflin,  F.  W.  Bowden,  Graves  Renfroe,  Dr.  Wm. 
Taylor,  Wm.  Baker,  Thos.  Henderson,  F.  Dillon,  R.  J.  Cunningham, 
John  Ware,  Esq.,  and  others.  Accompanying  the  Chinnabee  delegation 
were  30  colored  men  who  were  bearing  banners  and  who  had  voted  the 
Democratic  ticket. 

Tradition  lingers  fondly  over  the  countless  incidents  and  accidents  of 
this  glorious  night  for  Talladega,  recalling  with  especial  zest  the  unto- 
ward fate  of  one  of  those  oratorical  gentlemen  who  spoke  in  the  list  put 
down  by  the  local  paper  as  the  “And  others.”  A stand  had  been  erected 
on  the  northeast  side  of  the  court  house,  the  torches  had  flickered,  flared, 
and  many  had  become  extinguished  as  the  “small  hours”  began  to  ar- 
rive. Our  Democratic  speaker  was  filled  with  enthusiasm  and  corn  whisky, 
and  the  light  was  too  dim  for  him  to  read  his  manuscript,  whereupon  a 
bibulous,  hut  still  enthusiastic  Democrate  volunteered  to  hold  a candle 
for  him.  The  local  Demosthenes  proceeded  to  howl  from  a written  page 
about  “ty-reeny  and  uppression,  libbe-ty  and  the  Lost  Caws,”  at  the  top 
of  his  voice,  while  his  drunken  friend  wobbled  about  with  his  lighted 
candle,  frequently  setting  the  orator’s  whiskers  afire,  and  plastering  his 
Prince  Albert  coat  with  tallow  from  cupalo  to  foundation  stone,  all  with 
out  in  the  least  stopping  the  flow  of  eloquence  from  the  lips  of  one  of 
our  “favorite  sons.”  It  was  a mad  orgy  for  staid  Talladega,  which  village, 
at  that  time  trembled  at  its  temerity  in  imbibing  a glass  of  lemonade 
spiked  with  wine  at  a church  supper. 

The  candidates  for  state  offices  at  this  election  were  as  follows,  the 
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Democrats  being  named  first:  Governor  Geo.  S.  Houston,  Noadiah 
Woodruff,  Secretary  of  State  Rufus  K.  Boyd,  Amos  Moody,  Auditor 
Willis  Brewer,  Lewis  Owen,  Treasurer  Daniel  Crawford,  W.  B.  Harris, 
Attorney  General  Jno.  W.  A.  Samford,  E.  H.  Grandin,  Supt.  of  Educa- 
tion Leroy  F.  Box,  H.  J.  Livingston,  Senator  8th  district,  M.  C.  Slaugh- 
ter, A.  J.  Street,  Representatives  William  Taylor,  William  Baker,  N.  S. 
McAfee,  Ashley  C.  Wood. 

The  editor  did  not  exactly  catch  the  spirit  of  Yule  Tide  on  Christ 
mas,  1896,  in  Talladega— -probably  he  was  getting  old  and  nervous.  In 
any  event  he  was  particularly  grouchy  when  he  penned  this  local  item 
in  his  edition  of  that  date,  “An  Interesting  Tableau:”  Young  swells  on 
the  public  square  popping  firecrackers,  gentlemen  shoe-mouth  deep  in 
cold  mud  holding  on  the  frightened  horses.  Ladies  walking  home  through 
the  mud,  not  daring  to  risk  their  lives  in  their  carriages— with  the  crack 
ers  under  the  horses. 

The  boys  must  have  their  fun  (?)  and  people  who  don’t  want  their 
horses  ruined  or  their  families  killed  had  better  keep  out  of  town  while 
the  boys  are  on  their  spree.” 

The  appointments  of  the  North  Alabama  Conference  in  January, 
1877,  will  probably  recall  some  familiar  names  of  the  preachers,  many 
of  whom  have  laid  down  the  cross  and  wear  the  crown.  Huntsville  Sta- 
tion Daniel  Duncan,  presiding  elder,  Talladega  Station  J.  M.  Boland, 
Talladega  Circuit,  Largon  R.  Bell,  White  Plains  and  Oxford,  J.  B.  Ste- 
venson, Centre,  R.  G.  Reagon,  Fayetteville,  T.  P.  Roberts,  Harpersville, 
C.  L.  Dobbs,  Chandler  Springs,  John  T.  Wilkins,  Birmingham  District 
Anson  West,  P.  E.;  Birmingham  Station,  W.  C.  Hearn. 

The  origin  of  the  Talladega  Ladies  Confederate  Memorial  Associ- 
ation is  as  follows.  One  evening  a party  of  young  men  had  returned  from 
serenading,  in  April,  1867,  and  were  conversing  together  in  the  back 
room  of  a store  on  the  public  square.  Some  one  mentioned  that  a day  in 
May  had  been  set  aside  for  a memorial  day  and  a time  for  decorating 
graves  by  northern  people,  and  this  brought  the  conversation  around  to 
the  neglected  state  of  our  cemetery,  and  the  fact  that  there  were  a num 
ber  of  soldiers  graves  in  the  cemetery  unmarked  and  without  means  of 
identification.  Some  one  proposed  that  the  “Glee  Club”  take  the  matter 
up  and  ascertain  as  many  names  as  possible,  and  if  money  could  be  pro- 
cured to  have  footboards  to  mark  the  graves.  A hat  was  passed  and  a 
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small  sum  was  obtained.  It  was  informally  agreed  that  the  young  men 
present  should  constitute  a society  for  the  purpose  of  marking  the  graves. 
There  was  another  meeting  a few  nights  after  in  Moseley’s  drug  store, 
where  J.  F.  Shanklin  clerked,  and  Shanklin  was  placed  at  the  head  of 
the  society,  and  a name  was  chosen— the  name  being  the  three  initials 
“R.  W.  R.”— meaning  “Red,  White  and  Red,”  the  colors  of  the  confeder 
ate  flag.  The  society  paid  J.  M.  Houghton,  a painter,  to  make  and  paint 
plain  white  footboards,  and  they  cleaned  up  the  graves  and  put  the 
boards  in  position  with  the  initials  “R.  W.  R.”  at  the  foot  of  each  grave 
of  a Confederate  soldier  in  the  cemetery.  In  1868  the  society  still  existed, 
and  some  young  ladies,  Miss  Celia  Parsons,  Miss  Rosa  Knox,  Miss  Pau 
line  McAlpine  were  asked  to  assist  the  “R.  W.  R.”  with  flowers  and 
singing  in  the  ceremony  of  cleaning  and  decorating  the  graves.  The 
young  men  who  started  the  movement  were  Tobe  Shelley,  Nash  Truss, 
Bert  Joiner,  Jim  Knox,  Wellington  Vandiver,  T.  S.  Plowman,  W.  E. 
Storey,  Jim  Morriss,  Robert  Lewis,  J.  B.  Woodward,  J.  B.  McMillan, 
John  Swan,  John  C.  Duncan  and  George  Parsons. 

In  April,  1869,  (April  7th)  the  ladies  of  Tuscaloosa  started  a move 
ment  to  build  a monument  to  John  Pelham,  and  the  Watchtower,  our 
local  paper  of  that  date,  appealed  to  the  ladies  of  Talladega  to  help  in 
the  movement.  This  was  followed  by  an  appeal  to  the  women  of  the 
south,  published  in  the  Watchtower  of  April  14th  ,1869,  from  Mrs.  H. 
F.  Bocock,  president  of  the  Lynchburg,  Va.,  Memorial  association,  ask 
ing  contributions  for  the  proper  care  of  the  Confederate  graves  at  Lynch- 
burg, and  appealing  to  southern  ladies  to  organize  memorial  associations 
for  this  purpose.  These  two  incidents  suggested  to  Talladega’s  fair  daugh 
ters  the  necessity  of  an  association,  and  conesquently  the  Watchtower  of 
April  14th,  1869,  publishes  this  statement:  “The  graves  of  the  Confeder 
ate  dead  in  the  Talladega  cemetery  will  be  decorated  with  flowers  on 
the  26th.  We  presume  the  committee  having  the  ceremony  in  charge 
will  announce  the  program  in  ample  time.” 

After  conference  with  the  members  who  formerly  constituted  the 
"R.  W.  R.”  the  young  ladies  of  the  city  published  a call  in  the  Watch 
tower  of  April  21st,  1869,  as  follows:  “The  26th  of  April.'’  The  citizens 
of  Talladega  are  requested  to  assemble  at  the  Methodist  church  on  Mon 
day,  the  26th  of  April,  at  4 p.m.,  from  thence  to  proceed  to  the  cemetery 
for  the  purpose  of  decorating  the  graves  of  “Our  Dead  Soldiers.”  The 
order  of  the  procession  and  the  ceremonies  will  be  announced  at  the 
church.  (Signed)  The  Young  Ladies  of  Talladega. 
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The  same  paper  on  March  30th,  1870,  says:  "We  learn  that  a Con- 
federate Memorial  Association  was  recently  organized  by  some  of  the 
ladies  of  Talladega.  One  of  the  objects  of  the  organization,  we  suppose, 
is  to  take  care  of  the  graves  of  the  Confederate  soldiers  who  are  interred 
in  the  Talladega  graveyard.  This  is  eminently  proper,  and  we  chronicle 
the  fact  that  the  step  has  been  taken  with  pleasure/’ 

In  the  same  issue  appears  a local  notice  reading  as  follows:  “Memori- 
al Day.  We  are  happy  to  learn  that  the  ladies  of  Talladega  have  formed 
a memorial  association  to  provide  for  the  decoration  of  the  soldiers’  graves. 
The  following  officers  have  been  elected:  Mrs.  Morgan  Smith,  president; 
Miss  Pauline  McAlpine,  vice  president;  Miss  Annie  Elston,  secretary; 
Miss  Rosa  Knox,  treasurer. 

“The  time  for  the  decoration  has  been  fixed  for  the  10th  of  May,  and 
the  following  marshals  and  committee  of  arrangements  have  been  ap- 
pointed: Marshals,  Capt.  G.  K.  Miller,  and  T.  S.  Plowman;  committee 
on  arrangements,  R.  H.  Isbell,  Robt.  S.  Lewis,  J.  M.  Thornton,  Frank 
McAlpine,  George  W.  Parsons,  George  A.  Joiner,  Jas.  McMillan,  Jr.,  and 
James  W.  Morris.  On  arrival  at  the  graveyard  an  address  will  be  delivered 
by  Rev.  A.  D.  McVoy,  and  a song  composed  by  Prof.  Pluker,  of  this 
city,  to  words  written  by  Miss  Ida  Johnson,  of  Louisville,  Ky.” 

The  year  previous  was  the  first  year  that  any  ceremony  beyond 
merely  cleaning  off  the  graves  and  placing  footboards  had  been  attempt- 
ed, and  in  that  year,  April,  1869,  nothing  was  done  except  the  rendering 
of  the  song:  “Let  the  Dead  and  the  Beautiful  Rest”  by  Misses  Parsons, 
McAlpine,  Mrs.  Smith,  Messrs.  Parsons,  Knox,  Walden  and  Shelley, 
followed  by  an  address  by  Rev.  C.  A.  King,  and  then  the  people  strewed 
the  graves  with  flowers  and  wreathed  them  with  garlands.  In  1871  Mrs. 
J.  Morgan  Smith  was  still  the  president,  the  association  met  at  the  house 
of  J.  Morgan  Smith  and  arranged  the  program— Prayer  by  Rev.  Daniel 
Duncan,  address  by  Hon.  G.  K.  Miller,  song  “The  Soldier’s  Grave.”  In 
1872  the  ladies  determined  to  solicit  contributions  for  the  first  time  at 
the  various  entrances  to  the  cemetery  to  aid  in  keeping  clean  the  graves. 
This  year  “Deep  Be  Thy  Sleep”  was  the  song,  the  orator  being  Rev.  C. 
D.  Oliver.  The  following  gentlemen  conducted  the  ceremonies  at  the 
request  of  Mrs.  President  J.  Morgan  Smith  and  ladies:  Dr.  Joe  H.  John 
son,  Chief  marshal,  Jas.  B.  McMillan,  W.  E.  Storey,  T.  S.  Plowman  and 
Jos.  W.  Morris,  assistants.  In  1873  there  was  no  address  nor  ceremonies 
of  any  kind  except  a short  prayer  by  Rev.  J.  J.  D.  Renfroe— although  a 
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large  crowd  was  present.  In  1874  Mrs.  J.  Morgan  Smith,  president,  Miss 
Celia  Parsons,  treasurer,  and  Miss  Rosa  Knox,  secretary,  on  behalf  of  the 
Ladies  Memorial  Association  called  on  the  citizens  to  join  the  procession, 
nominate  Dr.  J.  H.  Johnson  as  chief  marshal,  Messrs.  T.  S.  Plowman, 
G.  A.  Joiner  and  Geo.  W.  Parsons  as  assistants,  and  give  the  order  of  the 
procession.  There  was  no  oration  or  formal  address,  but  merely  an  an- 
them and  a prayer  by  Rev.  Mr.  Anderson. 

CHAPTER  XXXV 

Rather  a sad  disappointment  came  to  our  citizens  to  cloud  the 
Christmas  festivities  of  the  year  1877.  Old  John  Robinsons  circus  was 
advertised  to  show  at  Talladega  on  Christmas  day— exhibiting  the  most 
“unparralleled  world  renowned  aggregation  of  unrivaled  attractions,  the 
most  stupenduous  miraculous  exhibition  of  arenic  wonders  ever  aggre- 
gated upon  two  continents.”  Everybody  saved  up  small  change  to  take 
in  this  gigantic  display,  but  alas  for  human  expectations,  rain  began  to 
fall,  and  kept  on  falling,  and  then  paused  awhile  and  fell  again,  until 
the  streams  were  impassible.  The  local  paper  in  referring  to  the  show 
says:  “Contrary  to  general  expectation  the  crowd  was  small— unusually 
small.  The  heavy  rains  may  have  had  something  to  do  with  keeping  the 
crowd  away.  The  creeks  were  all  swimming  that  day,  several  bridges  be- 
ing washed  away,  otherwise  Talladega  might  have  sustained  its  reputa- 
tion as  a show-going  place.” 

Notwithstanding  this  disappointment  Talladega  enjoyed  several  oth- 
er social  gatherings.  A Christmas  tree  at  the  Episcopal  church,  a Fancy 
Fair  by  the  girls  of  the  Female  Institute  for  the  benefit  of  the  Orphans’ 
Flome,  and  a “Pound  Party”  by  the  Baptist  Sabbath  school  at  the  city 
hall  and  the  mayor  and  aldermen  had  their  annual  supper  at  the  city 
hall  the  week  following. 

On  January  9th,  1878,  Mr.  Arthur  Bingham  broke  ground  for  the 
foundry  to  be  erected  on  the  Spring  lot.  The  Watchtower  says:  “It  will 
occupy  the  identical  spot  where  Jessee  Duren,  twenty-five  years  ago, 
stretched  a tent  to  sell  Indian  goods,  nad  established  the  first  store  in 
Talladega.” 

Notice  is  published  on  February  6th,  1878,  in  the  Watchtower,  of 
intention  to  apply  to  Governor  Flouston  for  the  pardon  of  Phil  Shelley, 
the  blind  negro  man,  sentenced  to  the  penitentiary  for  hog  stealing. 
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Another  criminal  case  tragic  in  its  romance,  and  on  appeal,  the 
foundation  for  a great  change  in  the  legal  principles  previously  held  by 
the  courts  as  to  insanity,  was  that  of  the  killing  of  Eliza  Truss  by  George 
Boswell. 

Here  is  the  account  of  it  from  the  papers  of  that  date:  “Our  town 
was  the  scene  of  a most  shocking  tragedy  on  Saturday  last,  the  2nd  inst. 
(Feb.  2),  when  Eliza  Truss,  a colored  girl  between  19  and  20  years  of  age 
was  married  to  a young  colored  man  named  Wesley  Embry.  Judge  Thorn- 
ton had  just  performed  the  ceremony  in  a most  impressive  manner  in 
the  probate  office.  The  bride  took  a seat  by  the  fire  for  a few  minutes, 
while  the  groom  was  arranging  the  horse  and  buggy  to  carry  his  bride 
to  their  home.  He  returned  in  a minute  and  announced  to  his  bride  that 
he  was  ready  and  they  walked  out  together.  George  Boswell,  a bright 
mulatto,  who  had  been  in  the  room  near  the  bride  followed  them  out  of 
the  room  and  when  crossing  the  court  yard  near  where  the  bell  tower 
stands,  George  remarked  that  he  wished  to  speak  to  the  bride.  She  halted 
and  the  groom  stepped  on  to  his  horse  and  buggy.  George,  in  an  instant, 
threw  his  arm  around  the  girl’s  neck  and  with  an  open  knife  in  his  right 
hand,  stabbed  the  unsuspecting  and  defenseless  woman  nine  times  be- 
fore assistance  could  reach  her.  The  screams  of  the  poor  woman  were 
heart  rending.  When  released  from  the  grasp  of  the  slayer  she  walked 
to  the  sidewalk  on  the  east  side,  and  died  in  a few  minutes.  George  Bos- 
well, with  the  bloody  knife  in  his  hand,  walked  to  the  door  of  the  pro- 
bate office  and  remarked  to  Judge  Thornton  that  he  had  done  the  deed 
and  they  could  take  him  and  hang  him  or  do  what  they  pleased  with  him, 
adding  that  when  she  died  he  did  not  wish  to  live  any  longer  and  only 
asked  to  be  laid  by  her  side.”  George  Boswell  was  a widower  with  several 
children.  Eliza  Truss  was  an  unusually  intelligent  and  handsome  light 
mulatto. 

When  the  case  came  up  for  trial  in  September,  1878,  Circuit  Judge 
John  Henderson  finding  that  the  prisoner  was  unable  to  employ  coun- 
sel appointed  George  W.  Parsons  and  F.  W.  Bowdon,  attorneys,  to  de- 
fend him.  D.  T.  Castleberry  appeared  as  assistant  counsel  with  the  so- 
licitor for  the  prosecution.  Boswell  was  found  guilty  of  murder  in  the  first 
degree  and  sentenced  to  death.  The  sentence  was  appealed.  Chief  Jus- 
tice Stone  of  the  supreme  court  in  passing  on  the  defense  of  insanity 
made  in  this  case  overruled  the  English  rule  that  the  test  of  insanity  was 
the  capacity  to  know  right  from  wrong,  and  added  a qualification  that 
insanity  was  a defense  only  when  the  facts  which  an  insane  person  be- 
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lieved  to  be  true,  would  be  a legal  defense  if  really  true.  Judge  Brickell 
dissented  from  this  opinion,  but  the  rule  was  established  in  the  decision 
of  this  case  that  when  insanity  is  set  up  as  a defense  it  must  be  estab- 
lished by  a preponderance  of  evidence,  and  a reasonable  doubt  of  the  de- 
fendant’s sanity  raised  by  all  the  evidence  does  not  authorize  an  acquittal. 
This  rule  was  afterward  followed  by  Justice  Somerville  in  the  notable 
insanity  case  of  Parsons  vs.  State  of  Alabama,  page  577.  About  the  time 
of  this  decision  George  Boswell  escaped  from  the  Talladega  jail,  and  al- 
though the  officers  made  every  effort  to  find  him  throughout  the  south- 
west, yet  to  this  day  George  Boswell  has  never  been  captured. 

The  first  real  professional  theatrical  aggregation  Talladega  became 
acquainted  with  was  the  Thorne  Comedy  company,  headed  by  J.  H. 
Thorne  and  Bonnie  Meyer,  otherwise  Mrs.  Thorne.  There  was  a band 
of  eleven  pieces  with  this  company.  Thorne  himself  was  a firstclass 
comedian,  doing  "Down  East”  characters  quite  well.  It  was  a traveling 
family  show,  where  one  half  the  troupe  were  related.  “Fanchon,  the 
Cricket,”  “Rip  Van  Winkle,”  “East  Lynne,”  “Camille,”  “Kathleen  Ma- 
vourneen”  and  other  plays  of  that  sort  were  in  their  repertoire.  Such 
was  the  welcome  given  the  Thorne  troupe  by  the  Talladega  people  that 
Thorne  and  his  people  spent  the  winter  here  and  finally  located  as  a 
citizen.  Joseph  Antonia,  one  of  the  members  of  the  band  could  imitate 
a mocking  bird,  a stunt  which  the  public  required  him  to  perform  at 
each  performance.  Thorne  was  an  obliging  fellow  ready  to  lend  his  band 
to  any  function.  The  ladies  of  the  Baptist  church,  anxious  to  do  some- 
thing to  finish  the  new  church  gave  a supper  in  February,  assisted  by 
Thorne’s  band,  the  receipts  of  the  affair  being  three  hundred  and  ten 
dollars. 

The  following  municipal  ticket  was  elected  without  opposition  in 
April,  1878:  Mayor,  Lion.  G.  K.  Miller;  aldermen,  1st  ward,  Joseph  H. 
Johnson,  Isaac  B.  Merriam,  2nd  ward,  Thos.  S.  Plowman,  Jno.  T.  Adams, 
3rd  ward,  C.  W.  Stringer,  John  C.  Williams,  4th  ward,  Joseph  Lehman, 
John  E.  Ware. 

Among  the  first  ordinances  passed  by  this  board  was  one  forbidding 
the  keeping  open  of  barber  shops  on  Sunday,  another  was  a series  of 
ordinances  establishing  a market  house,  and  putting  the  marshal  in 
charge  of  the  same;  another  ordinance  forbidding  persons  to  tie  a horse 
to  any  tree,  post,  fence  or  building  in  the  city,  or  to  ride  any  horse  or 
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mule  on  anv  sidewalk  of  the  city,  unless  permission  shall  first  be  granted 
bv  the  chairman  of  the  street  committee. 

The  Baptist  church  on  East  street  was  completed  by  July  4th,  1878. 
The  state  Baptist  convention  meeting  in  the  new  building  on  July  17th 
—Hon.  John  Haralson,  president,  in  the  chair.  Dr.  I.  T.  Tichenor,  presi- 
dent of  the  /Alabama  Agricultural  college,  preached  the  dedication  sermon 
on  July  14th,  three  days  before  the  meeting  of  the  convention.  The  weath- 
er was  unusually  warm,  the  local  papers  stating  that  the  thermometer  was 
100  degrees  in  the  shade. 

Among  the  delegates  present  at  the  Baptist  State  Convention  were 
Rev.  J.  H.  Hendon,  of  Birmingham,  Rev.  W.  H.  Patterson,  of  Eufaula, 
Rev.  J.  P.  Shaffer,  of  Randolph,  Judge  Williams,  of  Ashland,  Clay  conn 
ty,  Hon.  J.  G.  Harris,  of  Livingston,  Col.  Eli  Shorter,  of  Eufaula,  Rev. 
J.  C.  Wright,  of  Oxford,  and  Maj.  R.  C.  Keeble,  of  Selma. 

In  May  Talladega  decided  that  it  would  be  well  to  have  a county 
fair.  M.  L.  Beard,  a Tennessean,  popularly  called  'Trench”  Beard  was 
the  prime  mover  in  the  matter  at  the  beginning.  Beard  prepared  a list 
and  procured  signers  at  Henderson’s  drug  store  of  all  those  willing  to 
interest  themselves  in  a county  fair.  The  first  meeting  was  held  June 
15th  with  Dr.  William  Taylor  in  the  chair.  The  persons  present  sub 
scribing  for  $1160  of  stock,  and  giving  it  the  name  of  the  East  Alabama 
Fair  Association.  It  was  decided  to  hold  the  fair  November  12th  and  to 
continue  it  for  five  days.  Grounds  were  secured  northeast  of  the  city. 
The  track  was  an  oblong  one  constructed  after  the  model  furnished  by 
the  "Spirit  of  the  Times.”  It  was  laid  off  by  Gen.  J.  PI.  Forney,  a trained 
West  Point  civil  engineer.  Jerry  Collins  graded  the  track.  Dr.  J.  H. 
Johnson  was  president  and  Dr.  William  Taylor,  general  superintendent. 
The  names  of  the  superintendents  of  the  several  departments  are  as  fol 
lows:  Field  crops,  G.  K.  Miller;  horses,  mules  and  jacks,  R.  M.  Hender- 
son; domestic  manufacture,  plain  sewing  and  fancy  work,  O.  M.  Rey- 
nolds; domestic  economy,  4 . S.  Plowman;  manufacturers,  J.  T.  Adams; 
cattle,  sheep  and  swine,  Peter  I lunley;  poultry,  T.  L.  Isbell;  orchard,  M. 
H.  Cruikshank;  fine  arts,  W.  El.  Burr;  agricultural  utensils,  Andrew 
Cunningham;  machinery,  A.  Bingham;  department  N.,  experts,  T.  F. 
Elliott;  minerals,  Ben  Eleaslett;  miscellaneous,  B.  P.  Autley.  A catalogue 
and  premium  list  was  issued,  and  a number  of  race  horses  entered.  The 
fair  was  a great  financial  success,  the  gate  receipts  being  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  $2,000. 
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The  display  of  stock  and  cattle  was  very  good.  The  display  of  hogs 
was  conceded  to  be  the  best  of  any  fair  in  Alabama,  being  of  the  Berk 
shire  and  Essex  breeds.  The  largest  exhibit  of  farm  industry  was  made 
by  Mr.  W.  T.  Webb,  who  entered  his  whole  crop.  In  the  races  Bush’s 
gray  colt  won  several  races.  Nick’s  gray  filly  made  the  quickest  half 
mile.  '‘Sorghum”  showed  them  that  the  race  was  not  always  to  the  swift 
and  took  the  wind  out  of  the  younger  animals  on  the  long  races.  '‘Hotel 
Keeper”  took  in  the  quarter  stretches.  The  Morriss  premium  brown  Dick 
filly  ran  well.  Gov.  Parsons  spoke  during  the  fair.  The  John  Pelham 
Guards  under  Capt.  Caldwell  came  down  from  Jacksonville  and  drilled 
for  the  edifcation  of  the  people.  The  old  folks  came  in  from  the  country, 
met  old  friends  and  had  a good  time. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Camp  took  first  premium  on  corn.  Largest  yield  to  the 
acre.  Capt.  W.  T.  Webb  won  the  prize  for  the  best  five  acres  in  cotton. 
Mr.  O.  M.  Reynolds  had  the  best  display  of  agricultural  products  from 
one  farm.  R.  Newsom  excelled  in  raising  tobacco.  Archibald  Hendricks 
won  a prize  with  “Trojan”  as  the  best  stallion.  Watt  Ogletree  taking 
the  honors  for  the  best  mare,  and  Berry  Powell  the  best  gelding.  In  the 
art  department  Mrs.  B.  Freeman,  Miss  Mamie  Taul,  Miss  Bettie  Stone, 
Mrs.  H.  E.  Reynolds  won  prizes  for  paintings  and  drawings.  Miss  Nona 
Burr  won  a prize  for  the  best  drawing  by  a child.  Mrs.  T.  S.  Plowman 
won  a special  prize  of  $5  offered  by  R.  A.  Moseley  for  the  largest  collec- 
tion of  pickles,  preserves,  etc.,  and  fifteen  other  prizes  for  marmelade, 
pickles,  etc.  Miss  Zadie  Burr  captured  a prize  for  the  best  muscadine 
jelly.  Mrs.  E.  Parsons  won  a prize  for  the  best  grape  jelly.  Miss  Laura 
Orr  took  the  premium  for  the  best  loaf  bread,  and  Mrs.  Jane  Parsons  ex- 
hibited the  best  marble  cake.  Miss  Wynn  received  a special  recognition, 
having  produced  three  bales  of  cotton  from  three  acres  of  land.  Taking 
it  all  in  all  the  first  fair  of  Talladega,  was  an  unbounded  success,  so  that 
the  people  determined  to  hold  it  again  the  following  year. 

For  some  unexplained  reason  the  small  politicians  of  Talladega  coun 
ty  have  always  esteemed  it  a distinguished  honor  and  a boost  on  the  politi- 
cal ladder  to  be  selected  as  a delegate  to  the  state  convention,  although  in 
many  other  counties  in  the  state  it  is  necessary  to  chase  a citizen  with 
hounds,  and  after  catching  him  to  plead  with  him  a week  to  gain  his 
consent  to  pay  his  own  way  to  the  state  capital  and  endure  the  fatigue 
and  hot  air  of  a lot  of  stall-fed  politicians.  In  the  county  convention  of 
this  year  there  was  a bigger  struggle  over  the  selection  of  delegates  than 
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there  was  in  the  election  of  representatives.  Franklin  W.  Bowden  and 
Dr.  T-  W.  I leaeock  were  chosen  as  representatives. 

The  remainder  of  the  time  was  spent  in  selecting  delegates  to  repre- 
sent the  county  at  Montgomery.  Taul  Bradford,  L.  W.  Lawler,  T.  S. 
Plowman,  J.  A.  Curry,  O.  M.  Reynolds,  J.  A.  Huey,  J.  H.  Johnson,  Knox 
Miller,  W.  H.  Burr  and  George  McElderry  were  finally  selected  as  the 
delegates,  but  a similar  number  of  alternates  were  also  named,  towit:  A. 
Jackson,  P.  G.  Stringer,  C.  C.  Douglass,  R.  T.  Conley,  H.  J.  Cliett,  J. 
A.  Powe,  A.  W.  Duncan,  Thos.  H.  Reynolds,  J.  J.  Weatherly  and  A. 
Cunningham. 

W.  FI.  Burr  was  the  presiding  officer  of  this  county  convention. 
Messrs.  John  B.  Knox  and  J.  L.  Wilkes  being  secretaries. 

Phillip  N.  Duncan  was  nominated  for  the  senate  from  this  dis- 
trict, composed  of  Talladega  and  Clay.  The  state  ticket  was  headed  by 
Rufus  W.  Cobb  of  Shelby  for  governor,  W.  W.  Screws  for  secretary  ol 
state,  Isaac  H.  Vincent  of  Chambers  for  treasurer,  Willis  W.  Brewer  of 
Lowndes  for  auditor,  Henry  C.  Tompkins  of  Bullock  for  attorney  gen- 
eral, Leroy  F.  Box  of  St.  Clair  for  superintendent  of  education.  Mr.  Abner 
Wyann  ran  as  an  independent  candidate  for  the  legislature  in  this 
county. 

The  veteran  master  of  Terpsichore  Mr.  Allen  V.  Robinson,  an- 
nounces to  the  people  of  Talladega  on  July  3rd,  1878,  that  he  has  opened 
a dancing  academy  in  this  language:  “Prof.  A.  V.  Robinson  & Son  have 
secured  the  dining  room  of  the  Exchange  hotel  and  will  open  the  danc- 
ing academy  next  Friday  afternoon,  the  fifth  of  July,  at  4 o’clock  for 
ladies,  misses  and  Messrs.  Evening  class  for  gentlemen  will  commence 
tomorrow  evening  at  8:30  o’clock.  A liberal  share  of  patronage  is  earnestly 
requested.” 

Reading  this  advertisement  will  recall  many  pleasant  memories  and 
bring  a smile  to  the  lips  of  many  grey  haired  ladies  and  age-scarred 
men  who  in  the  halcyon  days  of  Seventy-eight  tripped  the  light  fantastic 
toe,  and  whispered  sweet  nothings  to  ears  that  have  long  since  been 
dulled  with  grave  dust. 


CHAPTER  XXXVI. 


Before  taking  up  the  history  of  the  County  in  the  decade  beginning 
with  1880,  it  is  well  to  take  a backward  glance  at  the  progress  made 
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as  a County  since  its  birth  in  1832.  For  34  years  Talladega  retained  its 
magnificient  proportions— imperial  in  its  boundaries— but  in  1866  her 
garments  were  rent  in  twain,  a beautiful  and  picturesque  portion  of  her 
domain  being  cut  off  to  make  a part  of  Clay,  Cleburne  Counties,  leaving 
Talladega  with  an  area  of  750  square  miles. 

The  first  census  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  county,  taken  in  1840, 
eight  years  after  its  organization  into  a County,  gave  7663  whites  and 
4924  blacks.  Ten  years  later  the  whites  had  increased  to  11,617,  while 
the  negroes  counted  7,007.  In  1860  Talladega  County  had  14,637  white 
inhabitants,  and  8,886  negroes.  Ten  years  afterwards,  in  1870,  the  white 
population  of  the  County  had  fallen  to  8,469,  but  the  negroes  had  in- 
creased to  9,595.  Thus  by  the  fatallities  of  war,  and  the  reduction  of  the 
size  of  the  County  Talladega  lost  six  thousand,  one  hundred  and  sixty 
five  inhabitants. 

The  cash  value  of  farm  lands  in  1870— the  acreage  being  81,579 
acres  of  improved  lands  and  122,924  acres  of  unimproved  lands— was 
only  $940,662.  In  1870  there  were  in  the  County  922  horses,  1786  mules, 
5,333  meat  cattle,  2,355  sheep  and  6,947  hogs,  the  total  value  of  all  this 
live  stock  being  only  $400,156.  The  farm  production  in  1870,  using 
round  numbers,  were  70,300  bushels  of  wheat,  284,783  bushels  of  corn, 
420,800  bushels  of  oats,  5,784  pounds  of  wool  and  5,697  bales  of  cotton. 

The  state  offices  the  citizens  of  Talladega  County  filled  during 
these  thirty-eight  years  from  1832  to  1870  were  limited  in  number.  One 
Governor,  FI on.  L.  E.  Parsons,  from  June  to  December  1865.  Only  one 
Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  is  credited  to  Talladega  during  this  time, 
to-wit:  Abram  Joseph  Walker— although  John  White,  credited  to  Law- 
rence County  was  a Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  when  he  moved  to 
Talladega  in  1832— and  Wm.  P.  Chilton,  Sami.  F.  Rice  and  Geo.  W. 
Stone  credited  to  Macon,  Montgomery  and  Lowndes  were  each  of  them 
Talladega  lawyers.  Of  the  Circuit  Judges  we  have  as  residents  of  this 
County,  Eli  Shortridge,  1836-1843;  Geo.  W.  Stone,  1843-1849;  John  J. 
Woodward,  1849-1850;  Jas.  Benson  Martin,  1860-1861;  John  Henderson, 
1866-1868;  C.  Charles  Pelham,  1868  to  1870;  Attorney  General  Thos. 
D.  Clarke  1843-1847.  United  States  Senator,  elected  1865  but  not  ad 
mitted,  L.  E.  Parsons. 

One  chancellor,  Hon.  Alexander  Bowie  1839-1845. 

Out  of  a total  of  61  representatives  in  congress  during  these  years 
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Talladega  furnished  five,  to-wit:  Franklin  W.  Bowden  1845-51,  Jabez 
L.  M.  Curry  1857-61,  Joab  Lawler  1835-38,  Felix  G.  McConnell  1843- 
46,  Alexander  White  1851-53.  Two  Talladega  citizens  served  in  the 
Confederate  congress,  namely  Marcus  H.  Cruikshank,  and  J.  L.  M.  Cur- 
ry. The  county  had  only  one  secretary  of  state,  Micah  Taul  in  1867-68. 
Hon.  Arthur  Bingham  became  state  treasurer  in  1868  by  act  of  congress. 

The  members  of  the  state  legislatures  are  as  follows:  State  senators, 
1834-36  William  Arnold,  1833  William  B.  McClellan,  1839-42  Felix  G. 
McConnell,  1843  John  W.  Bishop,  (Hillabee  John),  1845  James  G.  L. 
Huey,  1847  John  H.  Townsend,  1849  Bradford,  1857  George  Hill,  1861 
B.  W.  Groce,  1865  James  Montgomery,  1870  Andrew  Cunningham. 

The  members  of  the  legislature  were  Lewis  C.  Sims,  Francis  Mit- 
chell, Wm.  B.  McClellen,  Felix  G.  McConnell,  William  P.  Chilton  and 
William  McPherson,  Samuel  F.  Rice  and  George  Hill,  John  W.  Bishop 
(Hillabee  John),  A.  R.  Barclay,  Thomas  D.  Clark  and  John  Hill,  F.  W. 
Bowden,  John  Hill  and  Henry  B.  Turner,  J.  L.  M.  Curry,  Allen  Gibson 
and  John  J.  Woodward,  Walker  Reynolds,  B.  W.  Groce  and  Jacob  H. 
King  1851,  A.  J.  Liddell,  Alvis  Q.  Nicks  and  Nathan  G.  Shelley,  1853 
J.  L.  M.  Curry,  J.  W.  Bishop  and  N.  G.  Shelley,  1855  J.  L.  M.  Curry, 
J.  W.  Bishop,  D.  LI.  Remson,  1857  Jas.  B.  Martin,  John  T.  Bell  and  D. 
H.  John  T.  Bell  and  Charles  Carter,  Renson,  1859  Lewis  E.  Parsons, 
1861  Levi  W.  Lawler,  Charles  Carter  and  Geo.  S.  Walden,  1863  Levi 
W.  Lawler  and  L.  E.  Parsons,  1865  Geo.  P.  Plowman,  J.  D.  McCann  and 
Jas.  W.  Flardie,  1870  Taul  Bradford  and  Amos  Hitchcock. 

The  days  of  reconstruction,  which  tried  men’s  souls  as  much  as  the 
worry  and  hardships  of  war,  passed  and  in  1876  the  white  voters  of  Ala- 
bama under  the  banner  of  Democracy  voted  upon  and  adopted  a consti- 
tution to  replace  the  one  of  1868,  and  from  thence  on  the  turmoil  and 
political  strife  of  Alabama  ceased,  and  people  turned  their  attention  to 
agriculture,  business  and  building  up  the  waste  places. 

Iron  Furnaces  began  to  be  erected  in  1870— population  again  came 
to  us  from  other  localities,  and  development  in  every  line  slowly  assumed 
proportion.  While  the  county  had  far  fame  as  an  agricultural  region, 
yet  not  one-sixth  of  her  lands  were  in  cultivation,  and  magnificent  timber 
belts  awaited  the  axe  of  the  lumberman. 

At  the  August  election  for  state  officers  and  members  of  the  legis- 
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lature  in  the  year  1878  there  was  a great  indifference  on  the  part  of  the 
voters  of  this  county. 

There  were  4700  registered  voters  on  the  lists,  but  only  1800  votes 
were  cast— the  Democratic  ticket  receiving  1289,  the  Republican  nominees 
and  Independent  candidates  only  578.  Mr.  Abner  Wynn,  the  Inde- 
pendent candidate  for  the  legislature,  received  143  votes  in  Kymulga  beat 
—no  other  candidate  receiving  more  than  95  votes  in  that  precinct— al- 
though Mr.  Wynn’s  total  vote  in  the  county  was  only  591.  Talladega  pre- 
cinct cast  but  250  votes,  Eastaboga  139  votes,  Sylacauga  122,  Fayetteville 
110,  Risers  134,  Blue  Eye  77,  Salt  Creek  9,  Chinnabee  77. 

This  lassitude  or  disaffection  cut  down  our  representation  in  state 
conventions  from  10  to  12  votes  to  but  seven  votes.  At  this  day  the  only 
way  to  account  for  this  indifference  is  to  assume  that  Hon.  Rufus  W. 
Cobb,  the  candidate  for  governor  was  unpopular,  or  that  the  people  did 
not  like  the  convention  plan  of  nominating  candidates. 

The  yellow  fever  broke  out  in  Memphis  in  September,  1878,  spread- 
ing with  alarming  rapidity  along  the  river  and  southward  into  some  Ala- 
bama towns.  People  were  much  frightened,  so  that  nearly  all  small  towns 
quarantined  against  Memphis  and  infected  points.  The  editor  of  the 
Reporter  insists  that  Talladega  should  follow  the  example  of  Cullman 
and  Columbus,  Ga.,  and  invite  the  sufferers  here  as  a harbor  during  the 
epidemic,  arguing  that  Talladega,  at  the  southern  depot  has  an  elevation 
of  640  feet  above  sea  level  and  therefore  was  immune  from  the  fever. 
The  editor  also  states  that  years  ago  when  the  fever  was  at  the  south 
of  us  one  or  two  cases  were  brought  here  and  died.  That  Capt.  Shouse 
was  brought  here  sick  with  the  fever  and  recovered,  and  that  in  neither 
of  these  cases  did  the  fever  spread,  and  that  it  would  be  impossible  for 
yellow  fever  to  originate  here.  But  notwithstanding  these  arguments  no 
invitation  was  extended  to  yellow  fever  suffers  to  come  to  Talladega. 
Over  ten  thousand  people  died  from  this  dreadful  visitation  before  frost 
came. 


The  sudden  death  of  Albert  W.  Plowman,  Esq.,  a leading  member 
of  the  bar,  on  Thursday  night,  October  17,  1878,  shocked  the  com 
munity.  He  was  shot  through  the  body  by  the  accidental  discharge  of  a 
pistol  in  the  hands  of  F.  W.  Bowden,  Esq.,  in  Mr.  Bowden’s  office.  He 
lived  only  about  30  minutes  afterward.  The  members  of  the  bar  and 
officers  of  court  attended  the  funeral  in  a body— the  services  being  con- 
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ducted  by  the  Rev.  F.  L.  Ewing.  Mr.  Plowman  was  in  his  40th  year.  He 
had  served  through  the  war  and  was  a member  of  the  constitutional  con- 
vention of  1875.  Genial,  witty  and  warm  hearted  his  loss  was  keenly  felt 
by  all  who  knew  him. 

It  is  a mooted  question  whether  people  of  this  day  and  time  live 
longer  than  a generation  since.  Many  claims  to  extraordinary  age  have 
been  investigated  by  the  census  department  and  have  proven  unfounded, 
but  there  is  no  question  but  that  there  were  people  in  Talladega  county 
during  the  seventies  who  attained  great  age.  An  extract  copied  from  the 
Reporter  and  Watchtower  of  April  16th,  1879,  proves  the  truth  of  this 
assertion: 

“The  death  of  Mr.  Alexander  Lewis  at  the  age  of  99  years,  which 
occurred  at  the  residence  of  his  daughter,  Mrs.  English,  on  Sunday,  the 
31st  ult.,  brings  up  very  naturally  other  cases  of  longevity  which  have 
occurred  in  our  county.  Isaac  Runyon,  Sr.,  who  resided  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Alpine  many  years  since,  and  afterwards  on  lands  now  owned 
by  Esquire  Henry  Sims,  in  Casts  beat,  died  at  the  age  of  117.  Samuel 
Gover,  whose  tomb  is  near  the  old  entrance  to  our  burying  ground,  died 
at  the  age  of  110.  An  old  woman  named  Sally  Lundsford,  who  died  in  the 
upper  portion  of  this  county  at  the  close  of  the  war,  was  said  to  be  120 
years  old.  Brittain  Stamps  died  at  93,  and  led  an  active  life  almost  to 
the  day  of  his  death.  Quite  a number  of  others  have  passed  their  four- 
score and  ten,  and  a few,  whose  names  we  cannot  recall,  have  reached 
their  five  score.” 


The  closing  exercises  of  the  Synodical  Female  Institute  on  Friday, 
June  6th,  1879,  consisted  of  prayer  by  Rev.  F.  L.  Ewing,  anthem  by  the 
school,  composition,  subject  “‘Out  of  Sorts”  by  Miss  Annie  Broatstreet; 
Lauterbach  waltz  by  Miss  Theresa  Baker;  Peabody  schottische  by  Miss 
Lou  Groce;  dialogue  by  Misses  Autrey,  Boyd  and  Bonham;  Evening 
Breezes  (instrumental),  Miss  Lutie  Baker;  Beautiful  Moonli  ght  (vocal) 
Miss  Annie  Renfroe;  Fantastic  waltz  Miss  K.  Boyd;  Essay  “Will  Woman 
Conquer  in  the  Battle  of  Life,”  Miss  Annie  Renfroe;  Norma  (instrumen- 
tal) Miss  Zadie  Burr;  Recitation,  “The  Church  Organ,”  Misses  C. 
Smith  and  R.  Miller;  “Drifting  with  the  Tide,”  (vocal)  Miss  Nellie 
Toole;  “Grand  March  to  the  Andes”  Miss  Theresa  Baker;  “Consider  the 
Lillies  (vocal)  Miss  Annie  Renfroe.  The  medals  were  awarded  by  Rev. 
John  Duncan— the  recipients  being  Miss  Theresa  Baker  for  the  greatest 
proficiency  in  music,  and  Miss  Annie  Autrey  for  proficiency  in  writing. 
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The  music  class  presented  their  teacher,  Miss  Moore,  with  a silver  cup 
as  an  appreciation  of  her  services. 

The  gas  works  caught  on  fire  and  was  totally  consumed  at  two 
o clock  p.m.  Saturday,  June  21st,  1879.  The  residence  of  Mrs.  Eliza 
Bentley  Smith,  with  all  her  little  savings  were  also  consumed,  hut  the 
citizens  made  up  a purse  for  her.  The  manager  of  the  gas  works  was  in 
another  part  of  the  city  laying  pipe,  at  the  time  of  the  fire,  and  no  one 
was  left  in  charge  of  the  works.  The  roof  of  the  old  Baptist  church  caught 
fire  from  the  blaze  but  was  extinguished.  The  citizens  used  blankets  from 
the  Exchange  hotel  in  preventing  the  spread  of  the  flames.  The  engine 
and  hose  was  found  to  be  valueless  in  fighting  the  flames  as  the  hose 
was  rotten  and  the  old  engine  was  out  of  repair.  Talladega  at  this  time 
wholly  depended  upon  volunteer  citizens  in  fighting  fire,  although  her 
losses  had  been  frequent  and  great. 

After  an  interval  of  eleven  years  the  Synod  of  Alabama  again  met 
at  the  Presbyterian  church  in  Talladega  on  Wednesday,  November  28th, 
1879  but  it  was  not  so  largely  attended  as  the  first  time.  Rev.  D.  D.  San 
derson,  D.  D.,  presided  as  moderator.  Rev.  Dr.  Nall  was  clerk,  a position 
which  he  had  filled  for  34  years.  Mr.  Joseph  Lapsley,  of  Selma,  acted  as 
temporary  clerk,  assisted  by  Rev.  Mr.  Handley,  of  Birmingham.  Among 
the  distinguished  Presbyterian  delegates  present  were  Revs.  McElwain 
and  Hazen,  of  Richmond,  Va.,  Drs.  Burgett  and  Palmer  of  Mobile,  Petrie 
of  Montgomery,  Stillman,  of  Tuscaloosa,  Hooper  of  Selma,  Sanderson 
of  Eutaw,  Raymond  of  Marion,  Morse  of  Greenville,  Boggs  and  McLean 
of  Oxford,  Foster  of  Opelika,  Kirkpatrick  of  Wetumpka,  Carter  of  Pensa 
cola,  Holderby  of  Tuskegee,  Maxon  of  Auburn,  and  among  the  elders 
were  Buford,  of  Eufaula,  Webb  of  Eutaw,  Hanson  of  LJnion  Springs, 
Miller  of  Calhoun,  Harrison  of  Mobile  and  Judge  Leeper  of  Columbi 
ana. 

Dr.  Petrie  of  Montgomery,  preached  at  the  Presbyterian  church  Sun 
day  at  11  o’clock,  and  Dr.  Hooper  of  Selma,  at  night.  At  the  Methodist 
church  Dr.  Nall  preached  at  noon  and  Dr.  Burgett  at  night.  At  the  Bap 
tist  church  Dr.  Palmer  of  Mobile  at  1 1 a.m.  and  Dr.  Morse,  of  Green 
ville,  at  night.  The  several  colored  churches  were  filled  by  Dr.  Stillman 
of  Tuscaloosa,  Mr.  Raymond,  of  Opelika,  and  Mr.  Kirkpatrick  of  We- 
tumpka. 

Thursday,  November  20th,  the  old  Ehtill  home  one  mile  north  of 
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the  city,  on  a small  knoll  overlooking  the  lake,  and  east  of  the  lake  on 
the  Jackson  Trace  road  burned.  There  was  much  historic  interest  con- 
nected with  the  house.  Mr.  Estill  was  one  of  the  first  postmasters  of 
Talladega,  filling  the  place  for  many  years.  His  widow,  Mrs.  L.  C.  Estill, 
occupied  the  house  at  the  time  it  was  burned.  The  building  was  erected 
in  1834  bv  William  H.  Campbell,  a lawyer,  who  died  two  years  after- 
ward when  the  building  was  sold  to  John  El.  Townsend,  his  administra- 
tor, and  was  bought  by  Lewis  E.  Parsons,  being  the  first  land  ever  owned 
by  Gov.  Parsons  in  Alabama.  In  1848  Mrs.  B.  P.  Cain  bought  the  place, 
and  at  her  death  Isaac  Estill  purchased  it.  Richard  Elillman,  who  aided 
by  a carpenter  in  putting  up  the  house  in  1834,  was  present  when  it 
caught  on  fire,  and  helped  remove  the  furniture  45  years  after  he  had 
worked  on  it.  The  first  piano  ever  brought  to  Talladega  was  among  the 
contents  of  this  burned  home.  The  piano  was  brought  to  Mardisville  in 
1833  by  Mrs.  Gen.  J.  T.  Bradford,  and  its  ivory  keys  had  twinkled  at 
many  weddings,  parties  and  gatherings  of  the  young  people  of  that  gen- 
eration. 

The  appointments  of  the  Methodist  preachers  for  Talladega  district 
in  1879  were  Amson  West  presiding  elder  of  the  district,  Talladega  C.  C. 
Ellis,  circuit  L.  F.  Whitten,  Munford  circuit,  J.  T.  Morriss,  Oxford  dis- 
trict F.  T.  J.  Brandon,  Alexandria  circuit,  John  G.  Walker,  Fayetteville 
circuit,  W.  R.  Kirk,  Harpersville. 

May  25th,  1881,  Mr.  John  C.  Williams  took  control  as  proprietor  of 
the  newspaper  “Our  Mountain  Home,"  then  owned  by  John  E.  Ware. 
G.  K.  Miller  in  a graceful  salutatory  assumes  the  editorial  chair.  The 
paper  was  an  eight  column  folio  and  Democratic  to  the  core.  Under  the 
management  and  editorship  of  R.  A.  Moseley,  Jr.,  it  had  been  changed 
from  a Democratic  to  a Piepublican  newspaper.  This  paper  was  established 
in  1867  by  Moseley  Bros.,  and  B.  H.  Shanklin,  and  was  afterwards  sold 
to  Edward  Bailey,  a borther-in-law  of  Moseley.  Bailey  conducted  it  for 
several  years  when  the  paper  went  back  into  the  hands  of  Moseley.  John 
E.  Ware  purchased  it  in  1876,  and  continued  to  own  it  and  edit  it  until 
the  sale  to  Williams.  Under  Williams  management  the  Home  became 
a popular  and  successful  weekly  newspaper  with  a large  subscription  list, 
and  good  advertising  patronage. 

In  June  of  the  year  1881  a petition  was  filed  under  a local  option 
law  asking  for  a vote  on  prohibition.  Citizens  of  Silver  Run,  beat  first, 
filed  a petition  signed  by  John  Orr,  Jeff  J.  Sims,  J.  L.  Hendricks,  Wm. 
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S.  Forgy,  W.  L.  Gannaway  and  J.  H.  McClerkin,  asking  for  prohibition 
in  that  precinct.  Atferward  a petition  asking  a vote  for  the  entire  county 
was  filed:  The  election  came  on  August  22nd,  and  resulted  in  a defeat 
for  prohibition,  the  majority  against  it  being  941,  out  of  a total  vote  of 
3133  votes.  Beat  No.  2 being  the  only  precinct  carried  by  the  prohibition 
ists. 


A special  tax  of  20  cents  on  a hundred  dollars  was  levied  by  the 
county  commissioners  at  the  August  term  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
a better  court  house.  There  was  some  agitation  to  remove  the  building 
from  the  public  square,  hut  it  was  finally  decided  to  remodel  the  old 
structure  built  nearly  half  a century  before. 

The  tax  books  of  the  county  show  that  the  number  of  acres  of  land 
assessed  for  taxes  for  the  year  1880  was  394,681.  The  total  value  of  lands 
in  the  county,  outside  of  the  towns,  amounted  to  one  million,  five  hun- 
dred and  thirty-three  thousand  dollars.  The  total  value  of  town  real  estate 
was  four  hundred  and  four  thousand,  three  hundred  and  thirty-five  dol- 
lars. The  total  taxes  assessed  for  all  purposes  aggregated  forty-one  thou- 
sand, six  hundred  and  thirty-nine  dollars.  The  average  value  per^  acre  of 
lands  in  Talladega  county  was  entered  as  $3.8834.  The  entire  county  con- 
tained an  area  of  four  hundred  and  seventy  thousand  acres  but  68,000 
acres  of  this  area  belonged  to  the  United  States  and  was  not  subject  to 
taxation. 


CHAPTER  XXXVII 

The  local  paper,  Our  Mountain  Home,  of  September  21st,  1881,  is 
dressed  in  deep  mourning  in  honor  of  President  James  A.  Garfield,  who 
was  murdered  on  the  19th  of  this  month.  The  same  issue  contains  a tri- 
bute to  the  memory  of  James  Harvey  Joiner,  who  died  on  September 
4th.  A mass  meeting  of  the  people  of  Talladega  was  called  by  Hon.  G. 
K.  Miller,  mayor,  and  proper  resolutions  were  adopted  over  the  death 
of  Garfield— N.  S.  McAfee,  L.  E.  Parsons  and  George  S.  Walden,  com 
posing  the  committee  on  resolutions. 

In  an  extra  edition  issued  February  28th,  1890,  the  Home  an- 
nounces that  a “terrific  cyclone  visited  the  northwest  outskirts  of  the  city," 
the  track  of  the  storm  being  ten  miles  south,  and  parallel  with  that  of 
twenty-two  years  before.  Everything  in  its  path  was  swept  clean.  Law- 
son’s house,  Carpenter’s  house,  the  Wallis  house,  the  home  of  Austin 
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Rivers,  Jim  Cruikshank’s  barn  and  stable,  residence  of  Warner  Elston, 
house  of  George  Hunt  and  the  home  of  Joe  Elston,  together  with  many 
small  structures,  were  demolished.  The  storm  came  from  the  southwest 
at  one  o’clock  in  the  morning,  the  roaring  sounding  like  a heavily  loaded 
train.  More  than  thirty-five  people  were  injured,  but  no  one  was  killed. 
A proclamation  was  issued  by  Mayor  W.  1 1.  Skaggs  calling  a meeting  for 
the  relief  of  the  storm  sufferers. 

The  roller  skating  craze  struck  Talladega  in  1882.  Max  Altman  an- 
nounced on  May  3rd  that  “Talladega  is  on  wheels”  at  the  city  hall— the 
admission  being  ten  cents,  and  wooden  roller  skates  will  be  supplied  for 
25  cents  per  pair  each  evening. 

At  the  county  convention  of  the  Democrats  May  27,  1882,  the  can- 
didates for  representative  were  John  N.  Willis,  William  Baker,  James  A. 
Matson,  Cecil  Browne,  and  James  A.  Curry.  Eighty  delegates  being  pres- 
ent, 54  votes  were  necessary  to  a choice.  On  the  fourth  ballot,  Mr.  Cecil 
Browne  received  56  and  34  votes  and  was  declared  one  of  the  nominees. 
The  name  of  George  T.  McElderry  was  then  placed  in  nomination,  along 
with  J.  N.  Willis,  William  Baker  and  James  Matson  and  several  inef 
fectual  ballots  were  taken.  The  name  of  W.  B.  Groce  was  also  placed 
in  nomination. 

1 he  balloting  continued  without  result  until  the  thirty-ninth  ballot 
when  the  names  of  all  the  candidates  were  withdrawn  and  O.  M.  Rey- 
nolds received  78  votes  and  was  declared  the  nominee.  At  a later  date 
Merit  Street,  Esq.,  was  nominated  for  the  senate  for  the  Eighth  district, 
composed  of  Talladega  and  Clav  counties. 

William  A.  Birckhead,  of  Clay,  announced  himself  as  an  indepen 
dent  Greenback  candidate  for  senator  and  the  friends  of  Ashley  C.  Wood 
and  John  A.  Bingham  announced  these  gentlemen  as  candidates  for  rep 
resentatives.  Reynolds  received  1819  votes,  Browne  1707,  A .C.  Wood 
1599,  Bingham  1697  (sic.  1679?).  Reynolds’  majority  over  Bingham  was 
140,  Browne’s  majority  over  Bingham  28. 

The  faculty  of  the  Synodical  Institute  during  1882  consisted  of  Mrs. 
M.  G.  Craig,  principal;  Mrs.  L.  K.  Pate,  R.  N.  Kittrell,  collegiate  and 
academic  departments;  primary  department,  Miss  Kate  Stark;  organ  and 
piano,  Miss  Annie  Cruikshank;  Superintendent  of  practice,  Miss  Annie 
Renfroe;  vocal  music,  Miss  Ada  Beck;  art  department.  Miss  Zedie  Burr: 
calisthenics,  Miss  Poca  Howell. 
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The  Talladega  Real  Estate  & Loan  association  was  organized  in 
March,  1883,  after  having  been  especially  chartered  by  the  legislature. 
The  following  were  the  first  officers  elected:  George  M.  Cruikshank, 
president;  William  H.  Skaggs,  secretary  and  general  manager;  board  of 
directors,  Hugh  L.  McElderry,  George  M.  Cruikshank,  John  B.  Knox, 
Fred  E.  Wilson,  and  William  H.  Skaggs. 

In  May  there  was  a meeting  of  the  citizens  in  the  interest  of  the 
Anniston  and  Atlantic  railroad.  Mr.  F.  W.  Bowden,  as  attorney  for  the 
railroad,  said  he  was  authorized  to  assure  the  citizens  that  the  road  would 
be  built  by  Talladega  if  the  citizens  would  subscribe  thirty  thousand  dol 
lars  to  help  build  the  road.  In  a few  hours,  $24,000  was  pledged  and  the 
remaining  sum  was  added  within  a few  days.  During  this  year,  and  the 
year  previous,  books  of  subscription  had  been  opened  for  the  Talladega 
and  Coosa  Valley  road  but  the  citizens  were  backward  about  subscribing 
and  the  idea  of  obtaining  subscriptions  was  virtually  abandoned. 

The  state  teachers’  association  met  at  Talladega  on  July  11th,  1883, 
in  the  chapel  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  institute  and  was  called  to  order 
by  State  Superintendent  of  Education  H.  C.  Armstrong.  A great  body 
of  delegates  attended.  Prof.  J.  W.  DuBose  of  Gadsden,  Prof.  C.  A.  Grote 
of  Greensboro,  Dr.  H.  D.  Moore  of  Prattville,  Miss  B.  F.  Griffin  of 
Montgomery,  Prof.  S.  C.  Caldwell  of  Rome,  Prof.  N.  J.  Borden  of  Jack 
sonville,  Prof.  Smith  of  Auburn,  Mrs.  M.  K.  Craig,  Prof.  J.  S.  Graves  of 
Talladega  and  others  made  addresses  the  first  day. 

Rev.  F.  L.  Ewing,  the  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  church  for  thirteen 
years,  made  overtures  to  the  Presbytery  for  a dissolution  of  the  pastoral 
relation  in  September,  1884,  and  the  request  was  granted.  Rev.  James 
McLean,  of  Oxford,  delivered  the  sermon  and  declared  the  pulpit  vacant. 

In  October,  1884,  City  Marshal  P.  F.  Smith  resigned  to  enter  upon 
the  duties  of  deputy  sheriff  under  Sheriff  Powell.  The  city  council  filled 
the  vacancy  by  election  from  the  police  force  of  P.  S.  Williams,  who  had 
served  on  the  police  force  for  three  years  previous  to  this  date.  The 
chiefs  salary— called  marshal  at  this  date— was  but  $500  and  he  had  one 
assistant  and  two  night  policemen.  During  this  year  the  city  council 
voted  $250  to  newspapers  for  industrial  write  ups  of  the  city,  one  hun- 
dred dollars  for  a free  ferry  on  the  Coosa  river  at  Collins,  one  hundred 
and  fifty  dollars  for  opening  up  the  road  from  Taylors  mill  and  $78  for 
a barbecue  on  September  16th,  given  for  the  purpose  of  booming  the 
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city.  1 he  so-called  boom  in  land  values  was  just  beginning  to  arise.  Peo- 
ple began  to  organize  real  estate  associations  and  to  speculate  in  town 
lots.  Everybody  suddenly  discovered  a fortune  in  the  price  of  town  lots 
and  no  one  priced  land  by  the  acre,  but  offered  it  by  the  front  foot. 

The  election  of  Steven  Grover  Cleveland  as  president  of  the  United 
States  was  duly  celebrated  in  Talladega  on  Thursday  night,  November 
13th.  1884,  by  a grand  rally,  fireworks,  a torchlight  parade  and  orotorv. 
Mr.  R.  W.  Henderson  was  chief  marshal.  A few  nights  after  this  Gen 
eral  Wade  1 Iampton,  United  States  Senator  from  South  Carolina,  vis- 
ited Col.  Virgil  Murphy,  and  made  a speech  to  a large  crowd  of  ladies 
and  gentlemen  from  the  veranda  of  the  Tyman  home  on  North  street. 

The  North  Alabama  Conference  of  the  Methodist  church,  south, 
convened  at  Talladega  on  November  19th,  1884,  Bishop  Keener  presid- 
ing. Some  of  the  appointments  made  by  that  conference  were:  J.  T.  Mor- 
ris, presiding  elder  of  the  Talladega  district;  Talladega,  W.  C.  Hearn; 
Oxford,  W.  E.  Mabry;  Anniston,  F.  T.  J.  Brandon;  Huntsville  district, 
Anson  West;  Huntsville,  John  A.  Thompson;  Gadsden  district,  S.  M. 
Ilosmer;  Gadsden,  J.  W.  Newman;  Florence,  W.  T.  Andrews;  Tusca- 
loosa, Alonzo  Monk;  Birmingham,  Hardie  Brown;  TaFayette,  W.  R. 
Kirk. 


As  an  illustration  of  the  tax  on  the  hospitality  of  the  people  the  con- 
ference was  with  its  large  membership  and  many  visitors  it  can  be  stated 
that  during  its  session  22  Methodist  ministers  took  meals  at  the  home  of 
Doctor  John  1 1.  Vandiver,  a leading  Methodist. 

I he  Advance,  a weekly  seven  column  folio,  was  started  March  2nd, 
1886,  by  Pi.  E.  Skaggs  and  Sydney  f.  Bowie.  It  was  a bright,  newsy  news- 
paper edited  with  much  originality  and  it  soon  acquired  a large  list  of 
subscribers,  but  owing  to  the  ill  health  of  Mr.  Skaggs  and  the  law  prac- 
tice of  Mr.  Bowie  demanding  the  greater  portion  of  his  time,  it  did  not 
flourish  but  a few  years. 

I he  first  action  tending  to  establish  a public  school  or  city  school 
was  at  a meeting  in  the  rear  room  of  the  Bank  of  Talladega  on  Thursday, 
April  8th,  1886.  Mr.  William  Skaggs,  who  was  then  mayor,  and  also 
president  of  the  Bank  of  Talladega,  organized  a “Chamber  of  Commerce” 
on  that  occasion,  and  stated  to  the  meeting  that  the  city  council  thought 
the  city  was  financially  able  to  establish  a city  school,  and  Mr.  Skaggs 
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proceeded  to  make  a speech  advocating  its  establishment,  and  asking  the 
“Chamber  of  Commerce”  to  vote  favorably  on  the  question.  Mr.  John  B. 
Knox  opposed  present  action.  He  thought  the  matter  should  be  deferred 
until  we  could  have  more  legislation  on  the  matter.  Mr.  Skaggs  offered 
a resolution  that  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  considered  it  of  the  utmost 
importance  that  the  city  of  Talladega  establish  city  schools  by  the  first 
of  September,  1886,  which  motion  prevailed,  and  a committee  of  five 
was  appointed  to  wait  on  the  city  council  on  the  subject.  The  corner 
stone  of  the  present  city  school  building  on  the  north  side  of  the  city  was 
laid  on  Wednesday  morning,  November  3rd,  1886,  by  the  Masonic  lodge 
of  Talladega,  Grand  Master  Harris  superintending  the  ceremonies.  Depu 
ty  Grand  Master  J.  H.  Johnson  poured  on  the  corn,  Grand  Senior 
Warden  J.  H.  Joiner  used  the  level,  Junior  Warden  T.  S.  Plowman 
plumbed  the  stone,  and  Judge  Reuben  M.  Page,  of  Abingdon,  Va., 
poured  on  the  oil.  Prof.  Phillips,  of  Birmingham,  delivered  an  address. 
Prof.  Brewer  made  a short  talk.  Pxain  interfered  with  the  ceremonies  and 
the  remaining  speeches  were  made  in  the  city  hall,  where  a gold  headed 
cane  was  presented  to  Prof.  George  E.  Brewer,  who  had  been  principal 
of  the  school  a short  while  previous  to  this.  The  building  in  which  the 
school  had  previously  been  taught  was  the  J.  H.  L.  Wood  residence  on 
the  corner  of  East  and  Garvin  streets,  just  north  of  the  Southern  rail- 
road depot. 

Berhard  Schmidt  erected  a cotton  seed  oil  mill  at  Conchardee,  six 
miles  north  of  Talladega  during  this  year,  and  W.  E.  Yancey  built  in 
the  city  of  Talladega,  at  the  head  of  Battle  street,  a cotton  seed  oil  mill 
at  a cost  of  ten  thousand  dollars,  but  neither  one  of  these  enterprises 
proved  a success  on  account  of  the  fact  that  the  cotton  seed  oil  trust 
antagonized  them  and  ruined  the  business. 

In  the  issue  of  Our  Mountain  Home  of  February  6th,  1884,  G.  K. 
Miller  writes  a valedictory  as  editor  of  that  paper,  having  been  appointed 
probate  judge  to  succeed  Wm.  H.  Thornton,  who  resigned  on  account  of 
ill  health.  Mr.  J.  W.  Vandiver  was  appointed  Register  in  Chancery  to 
succeed  Judge  Miller.  The  candidates  for  county  offices  at  this  time 
were  as  follows:  for  tax  assessor  W.  Randolph  Bell,  William  T.  Thorn 
ton,  Marcus  M.  Duncan  and  J.  W.  Woodward,  Jr.  For  tax  collector 
Thos.  J.  Brewer;  for  sheriff  Arthur  T.  Wood,  B.  P.  Powell  and  Brooks 
Mitchell;  treasurer,  P.  G.  Stringer.  Andrew  Jackson  was  also  a candidate 
for  re-election  as  tax  collector.  Eater,  J.  A.  Edwards,  then  the  sheriff  of 
the  county,  announced  as  a candidate  for  tax  collector,  j.  M.  Sollev  of- 
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fered  for  sheriff  and  J.  L.  Elston  and  J.  E.  McClung  as  additional  candi 
dates  for  tax  collector. 

The  county  convention  met  on  Tuesday,  May  20th,  1884.  Mr.  J. 
W.  Vandiver  was  made  temporary  chairman;  Col.  J.  K.  Elliott,  perman- 
ent chairman;  Dr.  George  A.  Hill  and  J.  A.  Curry  were  nominated  for 
the  legislature.  M.  M.  Duncan  was  nominated  for  tax  assessor  over  ].  L. 
Elston  and  J.  A.  Woodward  on  the  fifty-fourth  ballot.  B.  P.  Powell  was 
named  for  sheriff  over  Arthur  T.  Wood,  W.  T.  Dye,  J.  M.  Solley,  Jos. 
Keith  and  A.  B.  Mitchell  on  the  14th  ballot. 

P.  G.  Stringer  was  nominated  for  treasurer  and  John  C.  Williams 
for  coroner  without  opposition.  The  struggle  for  tax  collector  was  a 
strenuous  one.  The  candidates  were  J.  A.  Edwards,  Andrew  Jackson,  A. 
11.  Hendricks,  Thos.  J.  Brewer,  J.  C.  Cruise  and  Abraham  Shealey. 
The  convention  remained  in  session  all  night  and  balloted  one  hundred 
and  forty-three  times  without  making  a choice.  Eventually  the  name  of 
j.  E.  Camp  was  proposed  as  a compromise  and  he  received  the  nomina- 
tion. The  convention  selected  as  the  Central  Executive  Committee  J.  W. 
Vandiver,  chairman  ,G.  A.  Joiner,  J.  A.  Savery.  These  nominees  were 
elected  at  the  August  election,  as  there  was  no  organized  opposition  to 
the  ticket,  although  Henry  C.  Bingham  ran  as  a Republican  for  sheriff. 
J.  W.  Street  offered  on  the  same  side  for  tax  collector,  Jas.  H.  Hogan  for 
assessor,  J.  F.  Warwick  for  treasurer  and  Frank  Coker  for  coroner. 

CHAPTER  XXXVIII 

On  the  resignation  of  Mayor  G.  K.  Miller  in  February,  1884,  the 
city  council  elected  Hon.  John  W.  Bishop  as  mayor  who  served  out  the 
term.  At  the  following  election  Mr.  William  H.  Skaggs  was  elected  mayor 
over  John  W.  Bishop,  defeating  him  in  the  convention  by  33  votes.  Mr. 
Skaggs  bad  remarkable  industry,  and  was  a progressive  public  official. 
The  water  works,  the  new  sewer  system  and  the  public  schools  were 
instituted  during  his  administration.  I Ie  was  the  idol  of  the  young  men 
who  elected  him  repeatedly  to  the  mayorality. 

Geo.  P.  Anderson,  and  associates,  began  putting  in  a system  of  wa- 
ter works  at  an  estimated  cost  of  sixty  thousand  dollars  for  the  city,  and 
gas  works  in  connection  therewith,  the  latter  being  figured  to  cost  fif- 
teen thousand  dollars,  in  May,  1886.  At  this  date  a statement  of  the 
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finances  of  the  city  showed  a net  surplus  over  expenditures  of  thirteen 
hundred  dollars. 

The  Democratic  nominees  for  the  offices  for  the  year  1886  were 
Circuit  Judge  L.  F.  Box,  Chancellor  Samuel  K.  McSpadden,  probate 
judge  G.  K.  Miller,  circuit  clerk  James  A.  Fluey,  state  senator  Franklin 
W.  Bowden,  representatives  James  A.  Curry  and  George  A.  Hill.  All  of 
these  officials  were  duly  elected. 

In  May  the  ladies  of  the  Memorial  Association  announced  their 
intention  to  erect  a Confederate  monument,  and  the  following  named 
citizens  were  asked  to  solicit  funds  and  attend  to  its  erection:  W.  FI. 
Skaggs,  chairman,  F.  W.  Bowden,  W.  H.  Burr,  Jno.  C.  Williams,  Jno. 
B.  Knox,  Dr.  J.  H.  Johnson,  G.  K.  Miller,  W.  K.  McConnell,  R.  H. 
Isbell,  S.  D.  Kyser,  S.  P.  Burns,  T.  S.  Plowman,  J.  Morgan  Smith,  Jno. 
W.  Bishop,  J.  F.  Slaughter,  J.  B.  McMillan. 

On  September  9th,  1886,  the  stores  were  closed,  the  public  schools 
dismissed,  all  public  works  of  the  city  stopped  on  account  of  the  funeral 
of  Frank  W.  Bowden.  The  death  of  no  man  previous  to  this  had  caused 
such  universal  sorrow.  Flon.  Cecil  Browne  was  nominated  and  elected 
to  the  state  senate  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  his  death. 

Chambers  Opera  House,  on  the  corner  of  Battle  and  Court  streets 
was  completed  by  February  15th,  1888.  George  W.  Chambers  being  the 
owner.  Mr.  Walpole,  an  Englishman,  was  the  architect.  Mr.  W.  S.  Johns 
superintended  the  placing  of  the  scenery.  Mr.  E.  O.  Stewart,  of  Cincin 
nati  did  the  decorating. 

The  drop  curtain  to  this  opera  house  was  by  Flores,  representing  a 
portion  of  the  Bay  of  Naples.  There  were  52  pieces  of  scenery  belong- 
ing to  the  stage.  It  was  supposed  to  seat  eleven  hundred  people.  When 
the  new  Elks  opera  house  was  built  this  play  house  was  abandoned,  be- 
ing eventually  used  as  a furniture  store.  Miss  Rose  Osborne  in  the  society 
drama  in  three  acts  entitled  “Forget  Me  Not”  opened  the  opera  house 
with  the  first  theatrical  attraction  within  its  walls. 

During  the  previous  year  the  Anniston  & Atlantic  road  had  been 
built  from  Talladega  to  Sylacauga.  Mr.  Henry  Woodward  of  Talladega, 
being  one  of  the  passenger  conductors.  The  Talladega  & Coosa  Valley 
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now  the  Birmingham  and  Atlantic,  was  also  finished  to  Pell  City  by  the 
Rogers  brothers,  saw  mill  operators  living  at  Renfroe. 

Justus  H.  Rathbone,  of  Virginia,  the  founder  of  the  order  of  Knights 
of  Pythias  lectured  to  Highland  City  lodge  No.  45,  K.  of  P.,  in  Talla- 
dega on  April  12th,  1888.  The  Knights  of  Pythias  lodge  had  a member- 
ship of  about  75  at  this  time,  and  was  a vigorous  and  growing  lodge. 

Wellington  Vandiver  was  three  times  Chancellor  Commander  of  the 
lodge  and  Jno.  H.  Donahoo  and  Col.  A.  M.  Garber,  who  afterward  were 

both  the  highest  officers  in  the  state  in  this  order,  were  active  members 

of  the  lodge.  The  Knights  of  Pythias  and  Odd  Fellows  used  the  same 
hall  over  Henderson’s  drug  store. 

The  county  Democratic  ticket  nominated  in  1888  consisted  of  Rep- 
resentatives Geo.  T.  McElderry  and  W.  T.  Webb,  sheriff  Arthur  T. 
Wood,  tax  assessor  Marcus  M.  Duncan  ,tax  Collector  J.  E.  Camp,  coun 
ty  treasurer  C.  W.  Stringer,  coroner  Jno.  EL  Donahoo.  A nomination  was 
equivalent  to  an  election.  The  county  commissioners  were  J.  M.  Mont- 
gomery, H.  M.  Burton,  D.  IT  Thweatt  and  K.  J.  Thomas. 

In  May,  1888,  Dr.  Geo.  A.  Lofton,  who  had  been  pastor  of  the 
Baptist  church  in  the  town  of  Talladega  for  some  years  previous,  preached 
bis  farewell  sermon,  taking  for  his  text  Paul’s  closing  words  to  the  Corin- 
thians. All  the  other  churches  closed  their  doors  to  be  present.  Dr.  Lof 
ton  had  been  called  to  a Nashville  church.  On  lune  2nd  following  this 
Dr.  J.  j.  D.  Renfroe,  one  of  the  pioneer  ministers  of  this  church  died  at 
Woodlawn  and  was  interred  at  Talladega.  Rev.  Marshal  D.  Early,  of 
Arkadelphia,  Ark.,  was  called  to  the  Baptist  church  of  Talladega  to  suc- 
ceed Dr.  Lofton.  The  Baptist  state  convention  again  met  with  the  Tal 
ladega  church  in  July  of  this  year.  Three  hundred  delegates  attending. 
On  Sunday  Revs.  W.  L.  Loyd  and  D.  I.  Purser  preached  at  the  Baptist 
church,  Revs.  D.  W.  Gwin  and  J.  J.  Taylor  at  the  Methodist,  Rev.  M. 
B.  Whorton  and  W.  IT  Whittsitt  at  the  Presbyterian. 

Frequent  notices  begin  to  appear  in  the  newspapers  of  this  year  an- 
nouncing meetings  of  the  Farmers  Alliance.  By  the  middle  of  the  year 
Talladega  county  had  thirty  alliances  with  twenty-five  hundred  mem 
bers.  This  was  a secret  organization  with  a ritual,  grip,  signs  and  pass- 
words, originally  organized  to  protect  the  interests  of  the  farmer.  Persons 
eligible  to  membership  were  farmers,  mechanics,  ministers,  county  school 
teachers  and  physicians.  The  officers  during  1886  were,  President  K.  J. 
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Thomas,  vice  president  J.  A.  Wright,  secretary  Clenton  Wood,  treasurer, 
F.  M.  Billingsley,  county  lecturer,  Dr.  B.  W.  Groce,  assistant  lecturer  J. 
M.  Lowry,  executive  committee  H.  M.  Burt,  Geo.  A.  Hill,  G.  T.  Me 
Elderry.  Eventually  the  Alliance  was  robbed  of  its  strength  by  lack  of 
cohesion  and  loss  of  enthusiasm  among  the  farmers  and  the  efforts  ol 
small  politicians  to  use  the  Alliance  for  their  own  advancement. 

Through  the  efforts  of  George  W.  Chambers,  who  had  married  in 
England,  investments  were  made  in  iron  ore  lands  in  Talladega  county 
and  an  iron  furnace  projected.  A fund  of  four  hundred  thousand  dollars 
was  collected  and  sixty  acres  of  land  was  secured  in  the  suburbs  of  Talla- 
dega where  it  was  proposed  to  erect  two  furnaces  with  which  to  make 
iron,  and  from  this  product  to  manufacture  castings.  Nearly  all  the  money 
subscribed  was  by  English  people.  Mr.  Lancaster  came  over  from  Eng 
land  to  superintend  the  building  of  the  plant  and  Mr.  George  Dunglin- 
son  moved  here,  acting  as  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  company.  About 
one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  was  spent  in  the  erection  of  the 
first  furnace  which  went  into  blast  in  1889. 

A cotton  factory  scheme  was  inaugurated  in  December,  1888,  the 
Reporter  newspaper  of  December  5 says  that  the  company  will  be  incor- 
porated under  the  name  of  the  Talladega  Cotton  Manufacturing  Com 
pany,  and  has  been  gotten  up  and  pushed  to  its  present  status  by  Mr. 
George  W.  Chambers.  The  amount  of  stock  to  be  subscribed  is  $150,000 
in  fifteen  hundred  shares  of  $100  each.  Mr.  Chambers  has  worked  earn- 
esly  and  zealously  to  get  the  factory  on  foot  and  to  his  energy  the  city  is 
indebted  for  its  present  status  as  a manufacturing  city. 

Stoneington,  a popular  suburb  of  Talladega,  began  to  take  form  and 
fill  up  with  buildings  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1888.  The  year  previ- 
ous Mr.  J.  Ed.  Stone  bought  an  old  field,  commonly  known  as  the  Jenk- 
ins old  field  and  divided  it  up  into  residence  building  lots,  offering  the 
lots  at  an  attractive  price.  On  December  5th,  1888  there  were  three 
new  residences  in  course  of  construction  in  this  suburb.  Mr.  Hinkleman 
and  Mr.  Charles  were  the  first  persons  to  erect  cottages  on  the  main 
street  of  this  new  residence  section.  In  1910  Stoneington  had  almost  one 
hundred  houses  and  a population  of  five  hundred  or  more. 

Two  municipal  tickets  were  in  the  field  in  this  year.  One  of  the 
proposed  tickets  were  headed  by  A.  J.  Nunnally  for  mayor,  aldermen  J. 
B.  Woodward,  Julius  Powe,  J.  H.  Spigener,  J.  M.  Thornton,  J.  T.  Adams. 
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A.  M.  Ballard,  Joe  Hubbard,  J.  Ed.  Stone.  The  other  ticket  was  as  fol 
lows:  Mayor  William  H.  Skaggs,  aldermen  Dr.  J.  H.  Johnson,  F.  E. 
Wilson,  Dr.  B.  W.  Toole,  N.  J.  Hubbard,  Jno.  R.  Garrett,  G.  A.  Joiner, 
W.  X.  Boynton,  J.  B.  McMillan.  At  the  convention  in  the  court  house 
in  March,  1889,  Mr.  Skaggs  and  the  aldermen  associated  with  him  on 
the  published  ticket  received  the  nomination. 

As  an  evidence  of  the  longevity  of  the  citizens  of  the  county  an  item 
from  the  Talladega  Reporter  published  May  15,  1889,  recites  that  Mr. 
Chas.  Carter,  living  seven  miles  from  the  city  entertained  a few  friends 
at  dinner,  and  some  one  suggested  making  a list  of  the  names  and  ages 
of  those  present  with  the  following  result:  Charles  Carter,  86,  Rev.  Dan- 
iel Duncan  63,  Maj.  W.  E.  Terry  81,  Edward  Scott  76,  W.  L.  Lewis  80, 
Dr.  Jno.  H.  Vandiver  73,  R.  A.  McMillan  69,  Dr.  B.  W.  Groce  69,  J.  B. 
fluey  67,  Dr.  R.  M.  Henderson  63  and  S.  M.  Jemison  62.  The  average 
age  of  those  present  being  over  73,  and  the  aggregate  ages  of  the  eleven 
persons  being  809  years. 

To  encourage  thrift  among  the  Talladega  boys  Mr.  J.  M.  Lewis,  a 
wealthy  capitalist  annually  for  two  years  gave  a number  of  boys  three 
dollars  and  a pocket  knife  with  an  offer  of  a prize  to  the  boy  who  would 
add  the  largest  sum  of  money  to  the  three  dollars  given  him.  January  1st, 
1890  sixty  boys  appeared  and  it  is  interesting  to  learn  their  names  and 
amount  of  their  savings.  James  Ivey  $138.25,  Ray  McConnell  $55,  Hamp- 
ton Henderson  $11,  George  Bauerlein  $62,  Lovick  Mullinax  $114,  Ern- 
est Bingham  $6,  Carl  Laverty  $13.25,  Joe  Venable  $36,  Dwight  Boynton 
$36.50,  August  Donahoo  $11,  Arthur  Bingham  $6,  Lennis  Brannon 
8129,  Almuth  Vandiver  $63.70.  Other  boys  present  were  Harold  Stock- 
dale,  Eugene  Hobbs,  Clifton  Sitton,  Conrad  Puckett,  Lee  Ballard,  Willie 
Austin,  Borden  Burr,  Julian  Fleetwood,  John  Adams,  Cecil  Schwine, 
lorn  Anderson,  George  Towles,  Jim  Henderson,  Henry  Davis,  Johnson 
Stamps,  I Iugh  Brown,  Grenville  Thornton,  Rice  Brown,  1 larvey  Joiner 
and  Kennon  Thetford. 

Under  date  of  February  5,  1890,  the  Mountain  Flome  prints  an  “Ap- 
peal to  the  ladies  of  the  city  and  county  of  Talladega”  to  aid  in  getting 
up  funds  to  build  the  Confederate  monument.  The  card  is  signed  by 
Mrs.  N.  S.  McAfee,  president,  and  Miss  Mary  Wood,  secretary,  and 
states  that  an  entertainment  will  be  given  in  the  middle  store  in  the 
Browne-Fluey  block  on  February  14  to  raise  money  for  this  purpose.  Two 
hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars  was  secured  by  this  entertainment.  It 
appears  from  this  card  that  the  committee  of  men  appointed  to  secure 
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funds  for  this  purpose,  some  years  previous  to  this  were  not  successful 
in  their  efforts. 

The  county  Democratic  convention  April  23rd,  1890,  was  presided 
over  by  Dr.  Sam  W.  Welch,  with  Messrs.  J.  C.  Wilson  and  John  H. 
Donahoo  secretaries.  W.  T.  Webb  and  J.  H.  Wilson  were  nominated  as 
members  of  the  legislature.  Mr.  C.  C.  Whitson  was  made  chairman  of 
the  county  executive  committee.  The  convention  was  solid  for  Capt. 
Jas.  Crook,  of  Calhoun,  for  governor. 

June  4,  1890,  at  the  close  of  the  term  of  the  city  schools  medals  were 
awarded  to  the  various  scholars  on  the  basis  of  deportment,  scholarship 
and  attendance.  In  the  first  grade  Henry  Cain  received  the  medal,  do- 
nated by  Gov.  E.  Brewer,  Esq.  In  the  second  grade  Miss  Jessie  Lane 
was  the  recipient  of  the  medal  donated  by  the  board  of  education.  The 
third  grade  successful  pupil  was  Miss  Bessie  Lane,  who  received  a medal 
donated  by  Vandiver  Bros.  Joseph  Dunglinson,  of  the  fourth  grade,  won 
a medal  donated  by  S.  II.  Henderson  & Co.  In  the  fifth  grade  Miss 
Wallace  Wood  was  the  winner  of  the  medal  donated  by  Supt.  J.  B.  Gra- 
ham. Miss  Louie  Stamps  received  the  medal  in  the  sixth  grade  offered 
by  Hon.  Wm.  1 L Skaggs.  In  the  high  school  Miss  I lallie  Henderson  re- 
ceived the  medal  given  by  Capt.  R.  H.  Isbell. 

CHAPTER  XXXIX 

The  roster  of  officers  of  Talladega  county  during  1890-1892  con 
sisted  of  Hon.  G.  K.  Miller,  Judge  of  Probate,  Arthur  T.  Wood,  Sheriff, 
James  A.  Huey,  Clrek  of  the  Circuit  Court,  Marcus  M.  Duncan,  Tax 
Assessor,  J.  E.  Camp,  Tax  Collector,  C.  W.  Stringer,  County  Treasurer, 
and  J.  W.  Vandiver,  Register  in  Chancery.  The  place  of  Probate  Judge 
having  become  vacant  by  the  resignation  of  Hon.  William  T.  Thornton, 
the  Governor  appointed  Hon.  G.  K.  Miller  to  the  office,  leaving  a va- 
cancy in  the  office  of  Register  in  Chancery,  which  Chancellor  Graham 
filled,  upon  the  petition  of  the  bar,  by  the  appointment  of  J.  W.  Vandi- 
ver as  Register  in  1884.  Judge  G.  K.  Miller  had  been  Register  in  Chan- 
cery for  eighteen  years  consecutively  up  to  this  date. 

The  city  had  elected  Hon.  William  1 1.  Skaggs  mayor  for  one  or  two 
terms,  previous  to  this  year,  and  Mr.  Skaggs  administrations  had  been 
marked  by  much  municipal  progress.  He  built  a city  school,  established 
a water  works  and  sewer  system,  and  enacted  a penal  code.  Mr.  P.  S. 
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Williams  was  the  efficient  marshal,  or  chief  of  police  under  Mr.  Skaggs 
during  the  larger  portion  of  this  period.  The  Board  of  Aldermen  serving 
in  1890T892  with  Mr.  Skaggs  as  mayor  consisted  of  ].  Melville  Thorn- 
ton, Jno.  M.  Barrett,  Wm.  H.  Boynton,  Geo.  A.  joiner,  T.  S.  Plowman 
and  ].  B.  McMillan.  P.  S.  Williams  was  Chief  of  Police  and  under  him 
were  Policemen  J.  M.  McKee,  G.  A.  Kerney,  A.  Austin  and  Charles 
Kern.  The  city  campaign  for  mayor  in  189  IT  892  between  William  H. 
Skaggs  and  E.  H.  Dryer  was  one  of  exceeding  bitterness,  which  left 
wounds  requiring  years  to  heal.  Mr.  Dryer  had  come  to  Talladega  from 
Tuskegee  and  had  engaged  in  law  practice.  I le  partially  represented  the 
conservative,  or  “Old  Fogy”  element,  while  Skaggs  led  the  voters  who  de- 
sired progress,  and  the  building  of  the  city  out  of  Talladega— there  being 
exceptions,  on  both  sides  to  this  classification.  Campaign  dodgers  were 
issued,  annonymous  circulars  were  scattered  over  the  streets  at  night  to 
be  read  by  indignant,  and  delighted  voters,  according  to  each  one’s  pre- 
dilections, in  the  morning,  and  friends  grew  into  enemies  in  arguing 
for  their  respective  candidates. 

Mr.  Dryer  was  elected  by  a narrow  majority.  The  aldermen  serving 
with  Mr.  Dryer  were  W.  F.  Thetford,  W.  B.  Newman,  J.  IT  Hicks  and 
F.  C.  McAlpine,  Jno.  T.  Adams  and  C.  W.  Stringer,  J.  E.  Stone  and 
Geo.  T.  McElderry,  Perry  F.  Smith,  chief  of  police,  W.  B.  Newman, 
city  clerk,  J.  C.  Bowie,  treasurer,  E.  W.  Walpole,  city  engineer,  D.  H. 
Dunlap,  street  superintendent. 

After  the  close  of  a year  or  more  of  the  Dryer  administration  when 
the  time  came  for  another  election  on  February  18,  1893,  the  Democrats 
of  the  city  met  in  convention  at  the  court  house  with  182  voters  pres- 
ent charged  with  the  duty  of  again  nominating  a mayor.  The  local  paper 
says  it  “was  a pretty  much  one-sided  convention,”  as  the  anti-Skaggs 
men  did  not  wish  to  make  the  old  fight  more  bitter,  and  therefore  re- 
mained away.  Says  the  News-Reporter  “The  committee  on  credentials 
was  made  up  of  Dick  Heine,  H.  F.  McElderry,  Jno.  M.  Jones,  J.  A. 
Powe,  and  James  Finton.”  A ballot  resulted  in  130  votes  for  Mr.  Skaggs, 
W.  M.  Boynton  26,  }.  A.  Edwards  4,  scattering  17. 

Mr.  Skaggs  was  declared  the  nominee,  and  he  arose  and  in  a speech 
of  ten  minutes  declined  the  honor,  in  favor  of  Col.  W.  M.  Boynton.  But 
a motion  to  suspend  the  rules  and  nominate  J.  A.  Edwards,  by  acclama- 
tion, prevailed,  and  Edwards  was  immediately  elected.  The  aldermen  se- 
lected to  serve  with  Mayor  J.  A.  Edwards  were  Jno.  R.  Barrett,  and  Z. 
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H.  Clardy,  Jno.  W.  Bishop  and  T.  S.  Plowman,  Jno.  M.  Jones  and  A. 
J.  Nunnally,  Wm.  H.  Skaggs  and  R.  Heine. 

During  the  previous  Dryer  administration,  which  was  badly  ham- 
pered by  lack  of  funds,  the  city  building  on  the  South  side  of  Battle 
Street,  was  erected. 

More  or  less  rancor  and  vituperation  has  marked  the  contested  may- 
oralty campaign  of  Talladega  since  the  events  here  recorded,  but  this 
was  the  high  water  mark  of  villification  and  politica  labuse  in  its  history 
up  to  that  time. 

The  ward  heeler  and  peanut  politician  is  always  a blackguard  at 
heart  but  to  this  date  these  mud  slingers  had  not  developed  into  profes- 
sionals. 

The  organization  of  the  newly  elected  board  of  aldermen  took  place 
and  there  were  four  candidates  for  city  clerk  in  the  running,  to-wit: 
Messrs.  Wm.  J.  Rhodes,  Venable,  Huston  and  Lucius  Boswell.  Mr.  Bos 
well  was  elected.  For  chief  of  police  the  candidates  were  three  in  num- 
ber, Mesrs.  P.  F.  Smith,  C.  W.  Stringer  and  John  Marcus.  Charles 
Kern,  a dark  horse,  was  chosen.  The  congested  condition  of  the  dockets 
of  the  circuit  court  during  the  fall  and  winter  of  1892  caused  much  dis- 
cussion to  arise  as  to  the  establishment  of  a City  Court  for  the  purpose 
of  trying  cases  more  rapidly,  and  the  advisability  of  such  a court  for 
this  county  was  widely  argued.  There  was  a bar  meeting  on  this  sub- 
ject hut  the  lawyers  differed.  A draft  of  a bill  to  establish  a City  Court 
was  read  at  this  meeting  but  its  provisions  were  not  agreed  to  by  the 
bar. 

The  local  papers,  notably  the  Southern  Alliance,  published  by  Grif- 
fith in  the  basement  of  the  “Big  Four”— the  News  Reporter,  published 
by  Wm.  E.  Henkel,  and  the  Mountain  Home  all  contained  communi- 
cations, editorials  and  squibs  about  the  proposed  court.  J.  W.  Vandiver 
had  an  argument  in  its  favor  in  the  Southern  Alliance  in  July,  1892, 
while  in  the  issue  of  the  News-Reporter  for  January,  1893,  there  is 
a column  interview  with  Hon.  G.  K.  Miller,  in  which  he  opposes  the 
establishment  of  the  proposed  City  Court  on  account  of  the  great  addi 
tional  expense  to  the  county.  Upon  the  Legislature  passing  the  City 
Court  hill  in  February,  1893,  Hon.  Jno.  W.  Bishop  was  selected  for  its 
judge  by  common  consent.  The  candidates  for  solicitor  of  the  court  were 
Lee  M.  Otts,  Jas.  B.  Newman,  J.  C.  Oakes  and  Mr.  Alex.  M.  Garber— 
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a rising  young  lawyer— who  settled  with  us  two  years  ago,  coming  from 
South  Alabama— to  quote  the  words  of  a local  paper.  Mr.  Garber  secured 
the  appointment,  which  he  filled  for  twelve  years  thereafter,  and  was 
afterwards  elected  Attorney  General  of  the  State  of  Alabama. 

Our  representatives  in  the  Legislature  during  1893  were  Messrs.  G. 
A.  loiner  and  William  Baker.  Mr.  J.  A.  Woodward  succeeded  Hon.  J. 
E.  Camp  as  Tax  Collector.  The  Circuit  Judge  was  Hon.  Leroy  F.  Box,  of 
St.  Clair  county,  the  Chancellor  of  the  district  was  Hon.  S.  K.  McSpad- 
den,  of  Cherokee  county,  a former  citizen  of  Talladega. 

The  News  Reporter,  edited  by  Wm.  E.  Henkel  reports  that  on  Mon 
day  morning,  July  10,  1893  “amidst  the  wildest  of  enthusiasm,  President 
Kyser  and  Master  Tom  Plowman  broke  dirt  for  the  cotton  factory/’  this 
being  the  first  cotton  factory  erected  here.  W.  W.  Seals  succeeded  to  the 
place  of  superintendent  of  the  Talladega  public  schools  in  1893,  and  a 
school  census  of  the  children  of  the  town  taken  that  year  by  the  Chief 
of  Police,  Charles  Kern,  shows  a total  of  548  children,  17  white  children 
were  found  illiterate,  and  62  colored  illiterate  ones  were  reported  as  un- 
able to  read  or  write.  Isbell  college  chose  Rev.  P.  P.  Winn  as  its  presi- 
dent, succeeding  Miss  Sullivan. 

There  was  a split  in  the  Democratic  party  of  the  county  and  state, 
mainly  over  the  candidacy  of  Capt.  Reuben  F.  Kolb  for  Governor,  dur- 
ing 1893  and  1894.  Efforts  were  made  by  local  politicians  of  Talladega 
to  gain  the  consent  of  the  Jeffersonians  or  Populists,  to  run  a combination 
ticket  for  the  Legislature,  but  the  proposition  failed  by  a tie  vote  before 
the  Populite  committee.  Rancor  and  bitterness  prevailed.  Neither  side 
would  hear  the  speakers  of  the  other  faction.  There  was  much  talk  of 
fraud  at  the  ballot  box,  and  threats  of  violence  of  the  counting  out  at  the 
elections  continued  .The  regular  Democrats  nominated  Hon.  Hugh  L. 
McElderry  for  the  State  Senate,  Messrs.  J.  E.  Camp  and  George  A.  Hill 
being  the  nominees  for  the  Legislature.  The  Jeffersonians  selected  John 
H.  Wilson  as  their  candidate  for  Senator,  and  nominated  Messrs.  W.  M. 
Thweatt  and  W.  A.  Cook  for  the  Legislature.  For  the  first  time  a modi- 
fied form  of  the  Australian  ballot  method  was  used,  so  that  it  required 
much  instruction  to  enable  the  voter  to  cast  his  ballot  intelligently  and 
in  conformity  to  the  rules.  Oates  and  Kolb  were  the  respective  candidates 
for  Governor.  Oats  was  elected,  whether  fairly  or  otherwise  is  yet  a dis- 
puted question,  and  Talladega  county  gave  Kolb  105  majority.  Messrs. 
J.  E.  Camp  and  W.  A.  Cook  were  chosen  as  representatives.  Clay  coun- 
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tv  and  Talladega  together  constituted  the  senatorial  district,  and  these 
counties  combined  gave  Hon.  Hugh  L.  McElderry  a majority  for  the 
State  Senate.  General  Wm.  H.  Forney  having  died  while  representing 
this  congressional  district,  Mr.  Gaston  A.  Robbins,  of  Selma,  succeeded 
him  until  a convention  meeting  at  Anniston  in  September,  1894,  nomi- 
nated Hon.  Mardis  Wood  of  Selma,  who  afterward  withdrew  and  Gaston 
A.  Robbins  was  nominated. 

A primary  to  select  a candidate  for  congress  had  been  held  in  this, 
the  4th  district,  and  the  face  of  the  returns  showed  that  Hon.  Thos.  S. 
Plowman,  of  Talladega,  had  been  elected.  Upon  it  being  charged  that 
the  nomination  was  fraudulent  Mr.  Plowman  declined  to  accept  a nom- 
ination upon  which  there  was  the  slightest  suspicion. 

Early  in  1893,  Prof.  J.  W.  A.  Wright,  a noted  educator,  and  his 
son,  Julius  Tutwiler  Wright,  established  in  Talladega  at  the  Lyman 
place  on  North  Street,  the  Talladega  Military  Academy.  The  officers  of 
Co.  “A”  Talladega  cadets  in  February,  1894,  were  Clifton  L.  Sitton,  cap- 
tain, Almuth  C.  Vandiver,  first  lieutenant,  W.  Kern  Smith,  second  lieu- 
tenant, James  A.  Winn,  first  sergeant,  Russell  Phillips,  second  sergeant, 
Emmett  McKibbon,  third  sergeant,  Joe  Chambers,  fourth  sergeant,  Joe 
Dunglinson,  fifth  sergeant.  Rice  Woodward,  first  corporal,  Claude 
Browne,  second  coq^oral,  Dwight  Boynton,  third  corporal,  John  Adams, 
fourth  corporal.  After  the  death  of  Prof.  Wright,  Professor  Griggs  took 
charge  of  the  academy,  and  many  bright  boys  were  prepared  for  the 
various  colleges  of  the  land  while  this  institution  was  in  existence.  The 
public  schools  of  the  city  had  for  superintendent  in  1894,  Mr.  J.  O. 
Sturdevant.  Miss  Brown  had  charge  of  the  music  department.  Miss  Hun 
ter  the  art  department. 

The  Alabama  Chautauqua  Association  was  organized  in  1893  by 
Rev.  Sam  P.  West,  and  for  two  seasons  the  session  of  the  assembly 
were  held  at  Shelby  Springs,  but  that  place  was  found  to  be  unable  to 
entertain  the  crowds,  so  that  a movement  was  inaugurated  to  build  a 
Tabernacle  or  auditorium  in  Talladega  and  remove  the  assembly  to  that 
point. 


The  committee  appointed  to  select  the  lot,  and  get  contributions  for 
the  building  consisted  of  Dr.  B.  W.  Toole,  C.  S.  Jones,  S.  H.  Hender- 
son, J.  H.  Johnson  and  H.  L.  McElderry.  With  much  energy  and 
judgment  the  committee  erected  a building  costing  about  $2500  to  $3000, 
on  the  lot  where  the  Carnegie  library  now  stands,  securing  a twenty 
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\ear  lease  on  the  lot  of  Mrs.  Kate  Lawson  at  a nominal  rental.  The  eiti 
zens  met  and  agreed  to  board  the  talent  free,  and  to  open  their  homes 
during  the  Chautauqua  for  transient  boarders  at  a low  rate.  For  three 
years  Sam.  P.  West  conducted  the  assembly  for  twenty-five  days  each 
year,  furnishing  some  world  wide  celebrities  for  the  platform,  but  upon 
Mr.  West  accepting  work  which  carried  him  away  from  Talladega,  the 
committee  was  about  to  abandon  the  assembly  when  Wellington  Vandi- 
ver went  before  the  committee  begging  them  to  continue  the  Chautau- 
qua. 1 le  was  answered  that  the  assembly  already  owed  $80  and  that  no 
one  would  undertake  the  further  carrying  on  of  the  work  as  it  was  run- 
ning at  a loss.  Mr.  Vandiver  proposed  to  obtain  twenty  names  of  citizens 
who  would  guarantee  to  pay  up  any  shortage  and  on  this  being  accepted 
the  management  of  the  Chautauqua  assembly  was  turned  over  to  Mr. 
Vandiver.  He  and  his  associates  carried  on  the  Chautauqua  for  twelve 
years  from  this  date,  without  compensation  of  any  kind,  but  doing  it  for 
the  benefit  of  the  community,  until  the  tearing  down  of  the  Chautauqua 
auditorium  to  give  place  to  the  Carnegie  library  rendered  it  impractica- 
ble to  continue  the  Alabama  assembly.  Probably  nothing  had  a more  last- 
ing effect  on  the  morals,  the  education  of  a community  than  these  ses- 
sions of  the  Alabama  assembly,  and  the  men  who  so  unselfishly  worked 
for  the  uplift  and  betterment  of  their  neighbors  deserve  a monument 
greater  than  is  contained  in  the  brief  annals  of  this  history. 


CHAPTER  XL 

1 Ion.  Leroy  F.  Box,  of  St.  Clair,  Judge  of  this  judicial  district,  died 
on  March  26th,  1895,  thereby  leaving  a vacancy  in  the  office  of  circuit, 
judge.  A few  warm  personal  friends  of  George  E.  Brewer,  who  had  been 
the  Superintendent  of  our  public  schools,  and  at  this  time  a young  law- 
yer, immediately  visited  Montgomery  and  pleaded  with  Governor  Oates 
for  his  appointment  to  the  vacant  judgeship.  The  names  of  not  all  the 
delegates  can  be  recalled,  but  the  ones  that  can  be  remembered  are 
Hon.  1 hos.  S.  Plowman,  Ed.  I I.  Dryer,  James  B.  Newman  and  Welling 
ton  Vandiver,  of  Talladega,  and  Messrs.  Sturdevant  and  Vaughn,  ol 
T allapoosa.  After  an  hours  conference  with  Governor  Oates  he  promtly 
agreed  to  appoint  Air.  Brewer,  who  received  his  commission,  and  held 
court  in  Shelby  county  the  following  week.  Judge  Brewer  made  a faith- 
ful and  hardworking  judge,  and  died  in  office  a few  years  later. 

May  12th,  1905,  Rev.  Linn  R.  Walker  was  installed  as  a pastor  of 
the  First  Presbyterian  church,  succeeding  Rev.  J.  H.  Skinner,  who  had 
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died  while  pastor  about  one  year  previous.  Dr.  George  R.  McNeill,  of 
LaFayette,  Ala.,  was  elected  to  the  President  of  Isbell  College,  the  new 
name  of  the  Former  Synodical  Female  College  of  Talladega.  Captain  R. 
H.  Isbell,  of  Talladega,  having  made  a handsome  donation  of  this  col- 
lege, its  named  was  changed  as  a fit  acknowledgement  of  his  gift.  Dr. 
William  Hart  also  died  in  April  of  this  year  at  Auburn,  New  York.  Dr. 
Hart  supplied  the  pulpit  of  the  Presbyterian  church  for  six  months  dur- 
ing 1888-1889.  Also  the  only  Governor  ever  furnished  by  Talladega 
county  died  on  June  8,  1895.  Hon.  Lewis  Eliphalet  Parsons,  of  Boone 
county,  New  York,  Governor  of  Alabama,  and  for  fifty  years  a leader 
of  the  Talladega  bar,  was  for  many  years  our  most  distinguished  citizen. 
A tribute  to  him  on  the  part  of  the  Talladega  bar  is  published  in  the 
News-Reporter  of  June  15,  1895,  signed  by  the  committee  of  lawyers 
consisting  of  J.  B.  Graham,  E.  H.  Dryer,  Geo.  E.  Brewer,  J.  K.  Dixon  and 
Wellington  Vandiver. 

The  announcements  in  the  local  papers  for  mayor  in  1895  exhibit 
the  names  of  R.  Heine,  William  J.  Rhodes  and  J.  G.  Saverv.  Mr.  Wil- 
liam J.  Rhodes  was  elected. 

The  Bicycle  Riders  of  1895  met  in  the  city  hall  on  Friday  the  14th 
day  of  June,  1895,  and  resolved  that  bicycle  riding  on  the  sidewalks 
should  be  prohibited.  Those  signing  this  spirited  resolution  were  T.  H. 
Nance,  W.  H.  Boynton,  Sam  Goldburg,  J.  O.  Morris,  E.  H.  Dryer,  B. 
B.  Simms,  Lula  Shouse,  J.  J.  Thomas,  J.  F.  Austin,  f.  A.  Stamps,  E.  S. 
Miller,  W.  Fleetwood,  Geo.  P.  Bauerlein,  W.  J.  H.  Miller,  W.  R.  Bran 
non,  J.  H.  Dumas,  Jno.  F.  Bledsoe,  Ada  Manghum,  F.  P.  McConnell, 
O.  E.  Miller.  These  cyclists  suggested  certain  ordinances  for  the  city 
council  to  pass,  and  agreed  to  help  the  city  enforce  them  against  reckless 
cyclists.  Of  course,  some  of  the  names  herein  set  down  are  now  grand- 
fathers and  ditto  mothers,  who  will  probably  deny  that  they  ever  rode 
a wheel. 

Truly  the  years  from  1890  to  1895  took  from  us  many  of  our  loved 
ones  who  are  yet  resting  in  “God’s  Acre”  under  the  sod  and  dew  waiting 
for  the  coming  of  Eternal  Spring.  Here  are  some  names  hastily  recalled 
with  the  dates  of  their  departure:  August  10th,  1890,  Maj.  Terry,  rail- 
road agent  and  elder  in  Presbyterian  church;  1891,  July  23rd,  R.  Edgar 
Skaggs,  editor  and  writer;  October  18th,  Rev.  W.  W.  Houston,  pastor 
Presbyterian  church;  October  28th,  Rev.  Daniel  Duncan,  venerable  min 
ister  of  Methodist  church;  1892,  William  J.  Cunningham,  prominent 
farmer  and  officer  in  Presbyterian  church  (died  January  17th);  January 
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21st,  Mrs.  A.  M.  Borden;  March  3rd,  J.  P.  Wood,  a leading  merchant; 
July  24th,  William  R.  Huey,  merchant;  August  13,  James  A.  Hogan,  of 
Mardisville,  pioneer,  official;  August  23rd,  Capt.  R.  H.  Isbell,  banker, 
lawyer,  philanthropist;  August  23rd,  Mrs.  R.  W.  Smith;  September  18th, 
Mrs.  G.  O.  Wheeler;  September  26th,  George  Stone  Burns,  infant  son 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  P.  Burns;  November  8th,  John  A.  Savery,  merchant, 
capitalist,  official  in  Methodist  church;  1893,  January  13th,  Dr.  Paul 
Gist;  January  16th,  Mrs.  M.  J.  Donahoo,  owner  and  proprietor  Ex- 
change Hotel;  April  9th,  Miss  Mollie  Cowen;  May  4th,  Dr.  Jos.  H. 
Johnson,  principal  of  the  Deaf  Institute,  prominent  Mason,  officer  M.  E. 
church;  July  16th,  Lieut.  W.  E.  May;  July  1st,  Miss  May  Charles;  Sept. 
20th,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Elston;  Sept  27th,  Mrs.  Rebecca  M.  Warren;  Octo- 
ber 12th,  Miss  Florence  Davis;  Dec.  12th,  Charles  Kern,  former  city 
chief  of  police;  Dec.  17,  Wm.,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  D.  Link;  1894, 
Myles  Jerry  Greene,  son  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  E.  B.  Wren;  Jan.  4th,  Mrs. 
Eliza  Cross;  Jan.  28th,  Robert  M.  Jones;  Jan.  25,  Mrs.  O.  W.  Cameron; 
Jan.  25,  Rev.  Dr.  Cutler;  Feb.  7,  Mrs.  D.  Morgan  Rodgers;  March  15th, 
Mr.  John  B.  Huey,  pioneer,  merchant,  officer  of  M.  E.  church;  April 
26th,  Theron  R.  Foster;  May  1,  Prof.  R.  H.  Spivey;  May  15th,  Mrs.  J. 
C.  Knox;  May  25,  Rev.  S.  J.  Loyd,  Baptist  minister;  May  24,  Dr.  R.  A. 
Moseley;  May  29,  Hon.  Arthur  Bingham,  former  state  treasurer;  June 
14,  Mrs.  J.  R.  Broadstreet;  June  20,  Mr.  Lee  Dean;  July  4,  Rev.  J.  FI. 
Skinner,  pastor  Presbyterian  church;  August,  Maj.  J.  W.  A.  Wright, 
principal  Talladega  Military  Institute;  Aug.  23,  Jas.  Lawson,  Esq.,  pio- 
neer official;  Aug.  30,  Mr.  J.  R.  Broadstreet;  1895,  Jan.  26,  Hon.  Wm. 
Baker,  former  representative;  Hon.  Charles  Carter,  pioneer  official;  Mr. 
William  L.  Lewis,  pioneer  teacher;  Mr.  Amos  C.  Baker;  June  8th,  Hon. 
Lewis  E.  Parsons,  former  governor;  June  25,  Jeff  L.  Stockdale;  July  19th, 
Mr.  John  D.  Renfroe;  Oct.  22,  Mrs.  Rebecca  C.  Whitson;  Oct.  26,  Mrs. 
Wm.  J.  McKensie;  Oct.  26,  Mrs.  A.  E.  Watson;  Rev.  Thos.  A.  Cook, 
Episcopal  minister,  veteran  teacher. 

The  perusal  of  this  list  causes  those  who  knew  these  persons  in  life 
to  pause  and  reflect  “How  soon  we  are  forgot  when  we  are  dead.’’ 

The  Democratic  official  ticket  to  be  voted  on  April  11,  1896,  primary, 
contained  the  following  names,  for  Governor,  Joseph  F.  Johnston,  Rich- 
ard IF  Clarke;  for  the  legislature,  Cecil  Browne,  George  A.  Hill,  J.  B. 
Sanford;  for  treasurer,  C.  W.  Stringer,  Geo.  T.  McElderry,  Wm.  E. 
Dickson;  for  tax  assessor,  Marcus  M.  Duncan,  James  A.  Matson;  for 
tax  collector,  Adam  O.  Riser,  Joseph  A.  Woodward;  for  sheriff,  W.  A. 
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Glover,  M.  W.  Lide,  J.  F.  Thomas,  Walter  L.  Gover,  Winston  G.  Terry; 
Commissioner  first  district,  M.  H.  Hansard,  W.  Ben  Groce;  second  dis- 
trict, J.  L.  Riddle,  W.  T.  Patterson,  A.  J.  Nunnally;  third  district,  G.  K. 
Armbrester,  J.  T.  White,  J.  M.  Hare,  R.  M.  McClatchey;  fourth  dis- 
trict, R.  M.  Phillips,  B.  F.  Cliett;  coroner,  Richard  Fleine. 

Those  who  won  were:  Johnson  for  Governor,  Browne  and  Sanford 
for  the  legislature,  treasurer  W.  E.  Dickinson,  assessor  M.  M.  Duncan, 
collector  Adam  O.  Riser,  sheriff  W.  A.  Glover,  commissioners  Hansard, 
Nunnally,  Armbrester  and  Cliett. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  district,  I Ion.  Samuel  K.  McSpadden,  died 
in  May,  1896.  He  came  to  Talladega  in  1842  and  worked  at  the  sadler  s 
trade  under  P.  D.  Simmons,  living  here  seven  years,  and  while  here  he 
read  law  under  Judge  Samuel  F.  Rice.  On  his  removal  to  Cherokee 
county,  Ala.,  he  married  Miss  Charlsie  Garrett.  Hon.  James  R.  Dowdell, 
of  LaFayette,  at  one  time  solicitor  of  the  fifth  district,  was  appointed  m 
his  stead. 

A telephone  company  was  organized  in  Talladega  in  August,  1896, 
with  G.  A.  Mattison  as  president,  Frank  L.  Hawley,  secretary  and  S.  C. 
Oliver  treasurer.  The  Bell  Co.  afterwards  bought  out  and  acquired  this 
company  with  its  equipment  and  franchise. 

The  election  of  county  officers  this  year  was  hotly  contested,  the 
Jeffersonian  Democrats  having  a ticket  in  the  field  for  assessor,  collector, 
sheriff  and  commissioners.  The  result  having  been  declared  in  favor  of 
the  regular  Democrats,  the  Jeffersonians  employed  counsel,  consisting  of 
Tompkins  & Troy,  Wellington  Vandiver  and  G.  W.  Parsons,  of  Tal 
ladega,  and  A.  P.  Longshore  of  Shelby,  and  filed  a contest  in  the  pro- 
bate court.  Thos.  J.  Wilson  vs.  M.  M.  Duncan  being  the  title  of  the 
suit.  Flon.  G.  K.  Miller  being  ineligible,  Circuit  Judge  Brewer  appointed 
Jas.  B.  Newman,  an  attorney  of  the  court  to  hear  the  contest.  Messrs.  E. 
FI.  Dryer,  Knox,  Bowie  and  Dixon,  Whitson  & Graham  and  W.  B.  Cas 
tleberry,  were  the  lawyers  who  represented  Duncan.  Judge  Newman  de- 
cided that  a bond  filed  in  the  case  limiting  the  amount  of  liability  for 
costs  to  $500  was  not  sufficient  in  the  case,  and  dismissed  the  proceed- 
ings for  this  reason.  On  appeal  the  Supreme  Court  without  passing  on 
the  merits  of  the  case  decided  that  a bond  not  in  the  statutory  form,  but 
good  as  a common  law  liability,  was  not  sufficient  in  the  case,  a decision 
unsatsifactory  to  both  sides. 
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In  September  of  1896  the  Congressional  convention  met  at  Shelby 
Springs  to  nominate  a Democratic  candidate  for  Congress.  This  district 
was  composed  of  the  counties  of  Cleburne,  Calhoun,  Talladega,  Shelby, 
Chilton  and  Dallas.  R.  B.  Kelley  of  Calhoun,  Craig  Smith  of  Dallas  and 
T.  S.  Plowman  of  Talladega,  were  the  candidates.  There  were  eighteen 
hundred  and  eighteen  ballots  taken.  When  Calhoun  county  was  re- 
leased from  her  iron  clad  instructions  to  vote  for  Kelley,  the  vote  of  the 
delegates  were  finally  given  to  Plowman  and  he  was  elected.  The  Repub- 
licans put  up  T.  Id.  Aldrich  as  their  candidate.  Plowman  was  declared 
elected  by  the  officials,  but  Aldrich  contested  his  seat  before  Congress, 
the  history  of  which  can  be  found  in  the  Congressional  record.  Mr.  E. 
H.  Dryer,  of  Talladega,  was  also  nominated  for  Congress  by  the  Gold 
Standard  adherents  at  Calera  on  October  4,  1896. 

During  the  week  closing  November  14th,  1896,  Rev.  Sam  P.  Jones 
and  George  Stuart  conducted  a revival  at  the  Chautauqua  auditorium. 
Th  is  was  the  first  time  many  people  of  the  city  had  heard  the  celebrated 
Jones.  The  people  liked  Stuart  better  than  Jones.  At  every  meeting  the 
gieat  auditorium  was  filled.  Jones  was  fearless,  frequently  flaying  the 
county  officers,  and  Mayor  Rhodes  by  name;  in  fact,  his  utterances  were 
not  always  well  received,  although  no  open  protest  was  made.  Professor 
Tillman  furnished  the  music,  organizing  a great  chorus  of  several  hun- 
dred voices.  The  ultimate  result  of  the  meeting  was  good,  and  the  peo- 
ple subscribed  $724  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  week’s  revival. 

Each  week  during  1894-1895  and  1896  there  are  calls  and  announce- 
ments in  the  local  papers  from  the  officers  of  the  “Talladega  Rifles.” 
This  company  was  organized  in  1872,  its  first  captain  being  Thos.  S. 
Plowman.  J.  Hal  Johnson  succeeded  Capt.  Plowman,  R.  W.  Henderson 
was  the  third  captain  of  the  company,  and  John  H.  Donahoo  succeeded 
him.  In  1893  the  company  was  reorganized  and  Frank  P.  McConnell 
made  captain,  W.  II.  Boynton  was  made  first  lieutenant,  C.  W.  Vandi- 
ver, 2nd  lieut.,  John  F.  Bledsoe,  Jr.,  3rd.  lieut.,  Dr.  W.  C.  Hearn,  chap- 
lain, W.  C.  McMillan,  1st  sergeant,  Alex  M.  Garber  commanded  the 
company  after  Capt.  Donahoo.  Garber’s  captaincy  continuing  through 
1895-1896.  The  finest  and  best  young  men  of  the  city  have  from  time 
to  time  been  members  and  officers  of  this  company,  which  has  averaged 
fifty  men,  rank  and  file  through  all  its  existence. 

The  mayor  and  board  of  aldermen  who  had  served  the  previous  term 
were  nominated  hv  a mass  meeting  on  March  17,  1897,  to  succeed 
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themselves,  there  being  no  opposition.  The  board  was  composed  of  W.  J. 
Rhodes,  Mayor;  Aldermen  Hayden  and  Powe,  H.  L.  McElderry  and  W. 
J.  Adams,  S.  C.  Oliver  and  Jno.  M.  Jones,  D.  R.  Van  Pelt  and  R.  Heine. 
The  finances  of  the  city  were  involved,  money  was  hard  to  obtain  and 
the  interest  on  the  bonds  of  the  city  difficult  to  meet. 


A law  forbidding  stock  to  run  at  large,  applying  to  parts  of  Tallade- 
ga county  was  hotly  debated,  and  antagonized  in  1897.  On  the  27th  of 
April  the  court  house  was  crowded  to  overflowing  with  farmers— the  pur- 
pose of  the  meeting,  as  stated  by  M.  D.  Ivey  being  to  discuss  the  stock 
law  and  to  devise  plans,  or  means,  to  test  its  constitutionality.  A.  R.  A. 
Harris,  of  Beat  8,  was  temporary  chairman,  Mr.  F.  A.  Butt,  being  made 
permanent  chairman,  and  M.  D.  Ivey  secretary  of  the  meeting.  Speeches 
were  made  by  W.  H.  Moody,  Geo.  A.  Vice,  Jimmie  Cater,  J.  B.  Stapp,  E. 
F.  Cooley,  F.  A.  Butt  and  others.  Committeemen  wree  selected  to  serve 
for  each  beat  and  a treasurer  selected  to  receive  funds  in  each  beat.  The 
committee  selected  for  Beat  5,  the  city  of  Talladega  consisted  of  P.  M. 
Burk,  W.  H.  Moody,  J.  A.  Edwards,  with  J.  A.  Bingham,  as  treasurer.  At 
a later  day  the  supreme  court  of  Alabama  held  the  stock  law  constitu- 
tional. At  this  day  it  is  considered  wiser  to  fence  in  cattle,  rather  than 
fence  them  out. 

The  Seventh  Annual  Convention  of  the  State  of  the  Christian 
Endeavor  Society  met  in  Talladega  on  May  5,  1897.  The  opening  praise 
service  was  led  by  Wm.  E.  I lenkle.  Address  of  welcome  by  C.  C.  Whit- 
son, of  Talladega.  Response  by  J.  C.  Abernathy  of  Montevallo.  William 
Shaw,  treasurer  of  the  United  Society  of  Christian  Endeavors,  of  Boston, 
was  the  foremost  speaker  of  the  convention.  Others  who  discussed  topics 
were:  J.  C.  Crawford,  Huntsville;  E.  P.  Davis,  Montgomery;  Mrs.  E.  M. 
Sheldon,  Talladega;  Rev.  J.  N.  McGinley,  Thomas,  Ala.;  Rev.  G.  C. 
Kelley,  D.  D.,  Birmingham;  Rev.  A.  B.  Curry,  Birmingham;  Rev.  T.  K. 
Roberts,  Harpersville;  Rev.  C.  B.  McDaniel,  Montgomery;  J.  T.  W. 
Sloane,  Montgomery;  S.  J.  Cassells,  Montgomery;  Rev.  H.  L.  Walker, 
Huntsville;  Rev.  J.  M.  Watson,  Birmingham. 

Two  hundred  teachers  attended  the  Sixteenth  Session  of  the  Ala- 
bama Educational  Association  meeting  with  the  Alabama  Chautauqua  in 
Talladega  on  June  21,  1897. 

Hon.  A.  J.  Peterman,  of  Louisville,  Ky.,  addressed  the  association. 
Miss  Louise  Hurst,  of  Huntsville  gave  a graceful  illustration  of  exer- 
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uses  in  physical  culture;  Prof.  \Y.  M.  Baskerville,  of  Nashville,  spoke 
on  "Southern  Literature.”  Prof.  J.  E.  Strickland,  of  Talladega,  was  elect- 
ed a member  of  the  state  board.  The  Fourth  District  Agricultural  School 
was  located  at  Svlacauga  in  July,  1897.  The  board  of  control  for  the  first 
term  was  R.  B.  Kelley  of  Anniston,  J.  M.  Thornton,  Talladega,  J.  F. 
Morgan,  Heflin,  Edward  J.  Smith,  Svlacauga,  J.  S.  Walthall,  Harpers- 
ville. 


The  Methodist  preachers  appointed  by  the  conference  to  serve  this 
section  during  1897  show  the  names  of  V.  O.  Hawkins  at  Talladega  Sta- 
tion, Talladega  Circuit  C.  L.  Herring.  Plantersville,  W.  E.  Foust.  Mun- 
ford,  H.  S.  Matthews.  Sylacauga,  W.  O.  Horton.  Fayetteville,  J.  S. 
Chadwick.  Anniston,  J.  F.  Sturdivant.  Oxford,  R.  A.  Timmons,  S.  M. 
Hosmer,  presiding  elder. 

On  January  1st,  1898,  Hon.  John  W.  Bishop,  Judge  of  the  City 
Court  of  Talladega,  after  five  years’  service  as  such  Judge,  declined 
another  term  and  Hon.  G.  K.  Miller,  then  Judge  of  Probate,  was  appoint- 
ed by  Gov.  Johnston,  in  his  stead.  Hon.  J.  F.  Camp  received  the  appoint- 
ment of  Probate  Judge  from  the  Governor.  Judge  Camp  had  been  a 
member  of  the  legislature  in  1894-1895,  serving  on  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  of  the  House  and  the  Committee  on  Penitentiary  and  Crim- 
inal Administration.  Judge  Bishop  formed  a partnership  with  Col.  Gar- 
ber, the  County  Solicitor,  to  practice  law. 

In  the  early  months  of  the  yeai  the  local  papers  contain  cards  from 
J.  B.  Graham,  and  Circuit  Solicitor  B.  F.  Wilson,  respectively,  on  the 
subject  of  submitting  their  aspiration  for  the  office  of  Circuit  Solicitor 
to  a primary.  It  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Graham  that  such  action  should 
be  taken,  and  that  the  vote  of  the  primary  should  instruct  the  members 
of  the  Legislature  whom  to  vote  for  as  Circuit  Solicitor,  but  Mr.  Wilson 
did  not  favor  this  course.  When  the  Legislature  met,  there  were  three 
candidates  before  the  body,  Messrs.  Wilson  and  Graham,  of  Talladega, 
and  Mr.  Coleman  of  Calhoun.  The  Legislature  elected  Mr.  Coleman. 
Some  time  afterward  Mr.  Coleman  resigned  to  accept  another  office,  and 
Mr.  Graham  secured  the  place  by  appointment,  and  filled  the  office  until 
his  unfortunate  death  at  the  Southern  railway  station  by  being  run  over 
by  a car  of  that  road,  at  the  passenger  station  in  Talladega. 

I he  good  roads  movement  is  not  so  recent  as  one  might  suppose,  as 
in  February,  1898,  a State  Good  Roads  Convention  met  in  Anniston 
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with  hundreds  of  delegates  present  from  every  portion  of  the  state.  The 
officers  of  the  convention  were  T.  W.  Ayers,  President;  and  one  Vice 
President  from  each  Congressional  district— the  member  from  Talladega 
being  John  A.  Edwards. 

The  County  Democratic  Convention  of  1898  was  presided  over  by 
J.  C.  Wilson.  Messrs.  Geo.  W.  Porter  and  W.  T.  Dean  being  secretaries. 
Hon.  J.  E.  Camp  was  nominated  for  Probate  Judge  without  opposition. 
The  names  of  James  A.  Huey  and  M.  G.  McCargo  were  placed  in  nomi- 
nation for  Circuit  Clerk,  but  before  the  result  of  the  first  ballot  was  an- 
nounced, the  name  of  McCargo  was  withdrawn,  and  Huey  received  the 
nomination.  W.  J.  Cannon  and  E.  C.  Dameron,  of  Sylacauga  and  Chil- 
dersburg,  respectively,  were  selected  as  members  of  the  Legislature.  M. 
H.  Hansard  and  R.  E.  Cook  were  nominated  for  commissioners. 

The  convention  instructed  the  nominees  for  the  Legislature  to  vote 
for  J.  B.  Graham  for  Circuit  Solicitor. 

CHAPTER  XLI 

The  Populists  of  Talladega  county  held  their  convention  Wednes- 
day, April  27th,  1898,  and  nominated  Jos.  A.  Edwards  for  Probate  Judge. 
For  the  Legislature  Jos.  Camp  and  R.  B.  Caudle.  For  commissioners  of 
1st  and  2nd  districts  Samuel  Stewart  and  A.  F.  Jones.  No  nomination 
was  made  for  circuit  clerk.  J.  LI.  Lawson  was  made  chairman  of  the 
County  Executive  Committee,  and  the  editor  of  the  Home  state:  “We 
understand  that  the  delegates  are  for  M.  D.  Ivey  for  Judge  of  the  Seventh 
Circuit/’  April  25th,  1898,  war  was  declared  with  Spain.  A local  item 
of  April  27th  in  the  Home  states  that  “A  circular  letter  was  sent  to  the 
Talladega  Rifles  asking  how  many  of  their  members  were  willing  to  of- 
fer their  services,  in  case  of  a war  with  Spain.  Immediately  a meeting 
was  called  and  the  Captain  and  Lieutenants  offered  their  services,”  in 
case  a sufficient  number  of  men  would  volunteer  to  form  a nucleus  upon 
which  a full  company  could  be  formed  “and  it  was  ascertained  that  such 
an  undertaking  would  he  altogether  impracticable.” 

The  Democratic  convention  to  elect  a State  Senator  met  at  Chand- 
ler Springs  May  4th,  1898.  Jno.  R.  McCain,  T.  H.  Howie  and  J.  C.  Mc- 
Diarmid  were  the  candidates  for  the  Senate.  Jno.  R.  McCain  was  nomi 
nated  on  the  first  ballot,  and  on  motion  of  C.  C.  Whitson  of  Talladega 
“the  nominee  of  this  convention  be  and  he  is  hereby  instructed  to  vote 
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in  the  Democratic  caucus  of  the  Legislature  for  J.  B.  Graham  for  Solicitor 
of  the  circuit.”  This  motion  prevailed  by  the  following  vote:  Clay,  voting 
30  votes  for  this  motion,  and  24  against  it,  and  Talladega  voting  95  votes 
for  the  motion  and  14  against  it. 

Notwithstanding  the  failure  of  the  attempt  to  get  the  Talladega 
Rifles  to  enlist  for  the  war  with  Spain,  as  a full  company,  about  sixty  of 
the  Talladega  young  men  volunteered,  many  of  whom  were  members  of 
this  company.  Capt.  Clifton  Sitton  carried  a number  of  men  with  him  to 
the  Oxford  company,  and  Capt.  Romaine  Boyd  induced  a number  of 
others  to  join  the  Bessemer  company  with  him.  None  of  these  troops  saw 
actual  war,  remaining  in  camp  at  Miami,  Florida,  awaiting  commands 
to  go  to  the  front,  and  chafing  much  under  this  fact.  Capt.  Sitton  was  ap- 
pointed 2nd  Lieut,  in  Company  “I”  First  Alabama  Volunteers.  J.  ].  Tay- 
lor was  given  a Sergeant  s place.  Will  Glover,  Postell  Lewis  and  Luke 
McMillan  each  received  the  rank  of  corporal.  W.  J.  Austin  was  made 
Artificer,  M.  R.  Adams  company’s  clerk,  and  D.  M.  Mallory  was  ap- 
pointed Regimental  Police  Sergeant.  Thirty-two  students  of  the  Tallade- 
ga College,  colored,  volunteered  to  serve  in  the  war  with  Spain,  and  left 
Talladega  on  June  8th  for  Mobile  to  joint  the  army. 

The  finances  of  the  city  of  Talladega  from  May  1st,  1897,  to  May 
1st,  1898,  is  carefully  set  out  in  a report  made  by  Mayor  Rhodes  on  the 
date  last  above  given.  The  total  receipts  of  the  city  from  all  sources 
amounted  to  thirteen  thousand,  three  hundred  and  sixty  dollars  and  fif- 
teen cents.  Four  thousand,  three  hundred  and  twenty-eight  dollars  was 
the  total  amount  received  from  tax  on  real  and  personal  property.  Five 
thousand,  two  hundred  and  forty  dollars  being  paid  in  as  receipts  from 
licenses.  Six  hundred  and  eighty-five  dollars  was  the  sum  total  of  fines 
assessed.  The  following  amounts  were  paid  out:  Salaries  $1684.92,  on 
streets  $1237.47;  on  gas  and  water  $1857.04;  sanitary  $107.90;  on  fire 
department  $76.75;  on  small  pox  and  scarlet  fever  $1114.72.  According  to 
His  Flonor’s  report  it  required  $2789.75  to  run  the  City  School  for  that 
year. 


The  City  Council  adopted  a resolution  on  June  15th,  1898  with  a 
“Whereas”  that  there  exists  great  dissatisfaction  among  a large  part  of 
the  consumers  of  water  at  the  present  rates  charged  by  the  Talladega 
Light  & Water  Company  for  water  supplied  to  the  said  consumers,  and 
providing  further  that  a committee  of  three  be  appointed  to  investigate, 
and  call  for  all  necessary  information  as  to  charges  for  water,  and  to  pre- 
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pare  a schedule  of  rates  to  govern  the  company.  Messrs.  R.  Heine,  S. 
C.  Oliver  and  John  M.  Jones  were  appointed  as  the  committee. 

The  official  returns  of  the  state  and  county  elections  as  published  in 
the  Mountain  Home  of  August  10th,  1898,  show  that  3021  votes  were 
cast  in  the  race  for  Governor  in  Talladega  county.  Johnson  2096;  Gilbert 
B.  Deans  765;  W.  B.  Witherspoon  113;  Andre  J.  Warner  47.  For  Judge 
of  the  Circuit  George  E.  Brewer  received  1999  votes;  George  W.  Parsons 
1121  votes;  M.  D.  Ivey  126  votes.  Representatives  William  J.  Cannon 
2022;  E.  C.  Dameron  1959;  W.  J.  Camp  1014;  Robert  R.  Caudle  837 
votes.  For  clerk  of  the  circuit  court,  James  A.  Fluey  had  2306  votes,  John 
A.  Carter  949  votes. 

Mayor  W.  f.  Rhodes  died  in  August  of  this  year,  leaving  an  unex- 
pired term  of  eight  months.  The  city  council  endeavored  to  fill  this 
vacancy.  Messrs.  R.  Fleine  and  R.  Ven  Pelt  being  voted  for  as  chief 
executive  of  the  city.  There  was  an  apparent  deadlock  until  the  117  bal- 
lot, when  Hon.  Flugh  L.  McElderry  was  chosen  by  acclamation.  Mr. 
McElderry  served  only  a short  time,  but  he  showed  himself  to  be  a care- 
ful, diligent  and  pains  taking  official.  In  a letter  written  from  Waxahat- 
chie,  Texas,  under  date  of  January  4th,  1899,  he  states  that  he  did  not 
desire  a renomination. 

“The  Oldest  Inhabitant”  is  usually  a liar  about  the  weather,  but 
these  figures  taken  from  the  News-Reporter  of  February  18th,  1899,  can 
be  accepted  as  true.  February  12th,  1899  six  o’clock  a.m.,  five  degrees 
above  zero  registered  by  the  mercury,  a blizzard  of  blinding  snow  falling, 
and  a high  wind  raging.  At  noon,  on  the  same  date,  sixteen  degrees  above 
zero,  and  still  snowing.  At  9 o’clock  p.m.,  eight  degrees  above  zero— snow- 
fall four  inches.  February  13th  nine  degrees  below  zero  at  6 a.m.  Febru 
ary  14th  at  5 a.m.  two  degrees  below  zero. 

March  4th,  1899  was  the  occasion  for  the  assembling  of  the  usual 
convention  to  nominate  a Board  of  Mayor  and  Alderman.  Chairman  S. 
H.  Henderson  called  the  meeting  to  order.  Hon.  G.  K.  Miller  served  as 
Chairman  by  election.  Four  tellers  were  appointed,  Messrs.  J.  K.  Dixon, 
J.  H.  Johnson,  A.  M.  Garber  and  W.  L.  Miller.  Mr.  G.  T.  McEldem 
nominated  Mr.  S.  C.  Oliver  for  mayor,  Hon.  J.  B.  Graham  nominated  J. 
M.  Thornton  for  Mayor.  The  ballot  resulted,  Thornton  181,  Oliver  81, 
Scattering  2.  In  the  first  ward  the  names  of  J.  A.  Powe,  G.  A.  Mattison 
and  J.  W.  Cowen  were  presented  as  Aldermen  for  that  ward;  result. 
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Powe  176;  Mattison  147,  Cowen  122.  In  the  second  ward  R.  H.  Mc- 
Millan and  f.  E.  Michael  having  no  opposition,  were  nominated  by  ac- 
clamation. Four  names  were  presented  from  the  third  ward— each  receiv- 
ing the  votes  written  after  their  names— Dr.  W.  F.  Slaughter  128;  J.  H. 
Donahoo  105;  W.  B.  Castleberry  103;  George  Dunglinson  58.  In  the 
fourth  ward,  Mr.  A.  G.  Storey  received  150  votes,  D.  R.  VanPelt  re- 
ceived 124  votes,  P.  S.  Williams  received  68  votes  and  F.  P.  McConnell 
received  34  votes. 

The  announcements  for  candidates  to  represent  the  county  in  the 
constitutional  convention,  as  contained  in  the  columns  of  the  News- 
Reporter,  were  those  of  J.  W.  Heacock,  J.  C.  Wilson,  C.  C.  Whitson, 
and  T.  S.  Plowman.  The  Convention  selected  Messrs.  Cecil  Browne  and 
C.  C.  Whitson. 

For  several  weeks  in  June  1899,  the  city  board  of  education  was 
equally  divided  as  to  the  selection  of  a new  superintendent,  due  to  the 
absence  of  a member  of  the  board.  The  two  candidates  so  ardently  sup- 
ported by  the  board  were  Prof.  Bross  the  incumbent  for  the  term  just 
closing,  and  Prof.  Howard  Griggs,  the  succesor  of  Capt.  Wright  of  the 
Military  Accademy.  On  the  return  of  Mr.  Browne,  the  absent  member 
of  the  board,  another  meeting  was  called  and  Prof.  Howard  Griggs  was 
elected,  and  the  following  assistants  chosen;  Miss  Ida  Henderson,  high 
school  assistant;  Mrs.  Kate  Finnegan  5th  and  6th  grades;  Miss  Enfield 
Joiner,  3rd  and  4th  grades;  Miss  Clara  Cruikshank,  1st  and  2nd  grades. 
Prof.  A.  H.  Todd  had  just  closed  a successful  term  of  Isbell  College. 
Prof.  1 1.  Sheffey  Roller,  succeeded  Prof.  Todd— having  purchased  the 
lease  which  expired  July  1900  from  Prof.  Todd,  also  the  patronage  and 
good  will  of  Isbel  college,  all  for  the  sum  of  $400. 

The  Talladega  Iron  & Steel  Furnace  was  sold  in  1894  on  the  peti- 
tion of  certain  creditors,  the  aggregate  indebtedness  of  the  plant  being 
one  hundred  and  forty-seven  thousand  dollars. 

It  was  understood  at  the  time  of  the  sale  that  the  real  parties  who 
had  purchased  the  furnace  were  Messrs.  Fadenberg  Thallman  Co.,  of 
New  York.  A new  corporation  was  organized  in  July  1899,  known  as 
the  “Alabama  Coal,  Iron  & Railway  Co.”  of  which  Mr.  Eugene  Zimmer- 
man, of  Cincinnati  was  president.  The  purchase  price,  on  paper,  of  the 
furnace  was  reported  as  $123,000  and  it  was  understood  that  it  would 
require  $75,000  to  put  the  plant  in  running  order.  Included  in  the  pur- 
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chase  was  the  Birmingham  & Atlantic  Railroad.  The  furnace  and  the 
Railroad  company  was  then  organized,  consisted  of  Eugene  Zimmerman, 
President,  J.  Carlson,  of  New  York,  Sec.  and  Treas.,  George  Dunglin 
son,  of  Talladega,  assistant  treasurer;  G.  A.  Mattison  of  Talladega,  Gen- 
eral superintendent,  M.  O.  Guiss,  of  Pennsylvania,  Auditor;  B.  J.  Sit 
ton,  of  Tennessee,  Master  mechanic.  Two  hundred  coke  ovens  were 
contracted  for  and  once  more  Talladega  Turnace  had  smoke  issuing  from 
its  chimneys.  Mr.  Eugene  Zimmerman  spent  much  of  his  time  here, 
some  relatives  of  his  established  a home  at  Talladega,  and  Miss  Helena 
Zimmerman  who  married  an  English  Duke  was  a frequent  visitor  to  this 
city. 

The  large  building  on  the  South  side  of  the  public  square  burned 
in  August  1899.  The  ' Big  Four’’  it  was  then  called,  was  built  in  1890  at 
a cost  of  $26,000  by  Eves  Brothers  of  Cartersville,  Ga.,  sub-contractors  of 
Z.  H.  Clardy  & Son  of  Talladega.  It  was  alleged  that  the  water  pressure 
was  not  sufficient— that  had  there  been  a sufficient  supply,  under  legal 
pressure  of  water,  that  the  building  and  the  stocks  of  goods  would  have 
been  saved.  A few  weeks  after  the  burning  there  was  a meeting  of  the 
citizens  on  the  subject,  where  some  hot  words  passed  between  some  of 
the  leading  citizens,  and  the  officials  of  the  Water  Company.  In  the  early 
weeks  of  September  the  charge  of  lack  of  water  pressure  again  came 
up  before  the  City  Council,  where  the  question  was  argued  by  leading 
lawyers,  resulting  in  a resolution  passed  by  the  City  Council  declaring 
the  existing  contract  between  the  city  and  the  Water  Company  broken, 
and  announcing  that  the  city  would,  in  the  future,  hold  the  contract 
as  void.  In  October  the  Water  Company  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  a 
receiver  “for  technical  purposes  of  a legal  nature”  and  not  because  the 
Company  was  insolvent. 

In  the  County  Democratic  Primary  held  in  January  1900,  the  high 
est  vote  polled  was  for  Sheriff,  reaching  2,151  votes.  Linder  the  rules 
of  the  contest  several  of  the  officials  were  compelled  to  run  a second 
time,  not  having  received  a majority  of  the  votes.  The  two  leading  candi 
dates  for  Tax  Assessor,  Sheriff  and  2nd  District  Commissioners  were 
voted  for  in  the  second  race.  Mr.  J.  A.  Woodward,  candidate  for  Tax 
Collector,  won  out  over  Mr.  Riser.  S.  H.  Henderson  for  Treasurer  beat 
W.  E.  Dickinson. 

The  votes  of  the  candidates  who  were  compelled  to  run  the  race 
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over  was  as  follows:  For  Assessor,  Duncan  867;  Burns  517;  Porter  118: 
For  Sheriff:  Edwards  684;  Dean  603;  Lawson  358;  Lide  316;  Carlton 
99;  Flenderson  35,  Thomas  26:  On  the  second  election  M.  M.  Duncan 
was  chosen  for  the  candidate  of  the  party,  receiving  1,180  votes  as 
against  1,409  for  Burns.  J.  B.  Edwards  was  elected  Sheriff  over  W.  F. 
Dean  by  a vote  of  1207  against  1,077.  Mr.  T.  F.  Elliott  won  as  Commis- 
sioner over  William  Taylor  952  against  667. 


The  city  was  still  further  stirred  up  over  the  water  question  in  May 
of  1900  by  the  Water  Company  notifying  the  citizens  that  under  the 
authority  given  the  Company  by  Judge  Bruce  of  the  Federal  Court  the 
water  would  be  shut  off  Wednesday  morning,  May  17th,  and  neither 
the  citizens  nor  the  city  would  be  supplied.  Consternation  prevailed  when 
it  was  found  that  the  city  was  without  protection  from  fire,  and  without 
a water  supply.  The  attorneys,  and  parties  representing  both  sides  had 
several  meetings  in  the  effort  to  settle  the  question.  The  Water  Com- 
pany had  presented  a bill  to  the  city  for  $2,800  for  water  service  for  fire 
protection.  The  city  declined  to  pay  it  because  the  Big  Four  fire,  and 
other  fires  had  demonstrated  that  the  city  had  enjoyed  no  protection. 
By  May  26th  1900  the  city  had  offered  to  buy  the  water  works,  and  the 
offer  had  been  accepted.  The  price  agreed  upon  was  forty-six  thousand 
dollars.  This  included  the  gas  works  and  a release  from  all  claims  against 
the  city  by  the  Water  Company.  It  was  proposed  to  issue  bonds  to  the 
amount  of  sixty  thousand  dollars  for  the  purpose  of  paying  for  the  plant, 
improving  it,  and  adding  an  electric  light  plant  with  any  surplus  left 
from  the  purchase  price.  Messrs.  Dryer  & Webb  represented  the  city 
in  the  negotiations,  and  Messrs.  Knox,  Dixon  & Bowie  were  the  at- 
torneys for  the  Water  Company.  The  bonds  were  sold  through  Duke 
M.  Farson,  of  Chicago  at  five  and  one  half  per  cent  interest  and  the 
News-Reporter  of  July  21st  says:  “This  practically  closes  the  Water- 
works complication,  and  assures  the  city  of  electric  lights  in  the  near  fu- 
ture.’’ John  E.  Montgomery  was  selected  as  Superintendent  to  succeed 
1 . L.  Bellengrath.  A long  ordinance  was  prepared  providing  that  a com- 
mission should  conduct  the  Water  and  Gas  plant  composed  of  three 
citizens  of  the  city,  who  should  receive  no  compensation  whatever  for 
their  services  as  commissioners,  and  who,  with  the  advice  and  assistance 
and  consent  of  the  city  council  should  fix  the  price  of  gas  and  water 
for  the  city  and  consumers,  and  who  should  report  annually  their  action 
to  the  city  council. 
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CHAPTER  XLII- 1900-01 

Hon.  S.  J.  Bowie,  of  Talladega,  was  nominated  for  congress  by  the 
District  Convention,  at  Selma,  on  August  15th,  1900,  and  was  over- 
whelmingly elected  in  the  election  that  followed. 

Early  in  August,  1900,  the  News-Reporter  changed  hands,  being 
sold  by  the  owner  and  editor,  Mr.  Wm.  E.  Henkle,  to  Messrs.  Otis 
Nickels,  and  R.  G.  Nickles.  The  policies  of  the  paper  remained  un- 
changed, being  Democratic. 

The.  soldiers  who  fell  in  the  battle  of  Talladega,  fought  between 
the  hostile  Creek  Indians  and  General  Andrew  Jackson,  on  November 
9th,  1813,  were  buried  near  where  they  fell,  in  a field  southwest  of 
Lashley’s  fort,  about  300  yards,  on  lands  of  Major  James  Isbell.  This  lat- 
ter gentleman  had  constructed  a stone  wall  and  a roof  of  pine  shingles 
to  mark  the  spot.  Here  these  pioneer  heroes  slept  three-fourths  of  a cen- 
tury until  Monday,  September  3rd,  1900,  when  their  bones  were  disin 
terred  under  the  care  of  the  local  chapter,  the  “Andrew  Jackson  Chapter 
of  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution”  of  Talladega,  and  a more 
fitting  place  of  sepulture  found  for  them  in  the  northeast  corner  of  the 
city  cemetery.  Samuel  Wheeler,  Esq.,  personally  superintended  the  ex- 
cavating, and  removal  of  the  remains.  He  reports  that  the  bones  of  only 
ten  men  were  found.  The  accounts  of  the  battle,  and  tradition,  has 
always  fixed  the  number  at  seveneten,  but  it  is  likely  that  some  of  the 
fatally  wounded  men  were  carried  by  Jackson  to  Fort  Strother,  or  Ten 
Islands,  near  Greensport,  and  buried  there.  The  ladies  composing  the 
chapter  had  expected  aid  from  Congress  in  placing  an  imposing  shaft 
over  these  soldiers,  but  being  disappointed  in  this  hope,  they  set  to 
work  and  raised  sufficient  money  to  place  a memorial  over  the  spot 
where  they  now  rest. 

The  list  of  officers  and  members  of  the  Andrew  Jackson  Chapter  of 
the  D.  A.  R.  engaging  in  this  work  follows:  Mrs.  J.  H.  Johnson,  Regent, 
Mrs.  J.  M.  Thornton,  Vice  Regent,  Mrs.  A.  E.  McAfee,  Treasurer,  Miss 
Vivian  May,  Secretary,  Mrs.  M.  F.  Blake,  Corresponding  Secretary,  Mrs. 
W.  D.  Link,  Registrar,  Mrs.  F.  H.  Manning,  Historian,  Mrs.  A.  G. 
Storey,  Assistant  Historian;  Board  of  Managers,  Miss  Mittie  McElderry, 
chairman,  Mrs.  J.  E.  Stone,  Mrs.  W.  G.  Harrison,  Miss  Carrie  Elston. 

The  bodies  of  the  dead  soldiers  on  removal  of  the  earth  above  them, 
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were  found  reposing  side  by  side,  with  no  wrap  or  coffin.  Time  had 
removed  all  trace  of  identity,  a beautiful  set  of  teeth  were  found  intact, 
and  a few  metal  buttons,  hut  the  cloth  of  their  garments  crumbled  on 
being  exposed  to  the  air. 

Messrs.  C.  C.  Whitson  and  J.  W.  Heacock  represented  the  county 
in  the  legislature  in  1900-01.  On  the  death  of  Tax  Assessor  M.  M.  Dun 
can,  during  this  year,  Mr.  Henry  Cook  was  appointed  by  the  Governor 
to  fill  out  the  term. 

In  the  mud  and  slush  of  a rainy  December  evening  in  1900,  Thurs- 
day, December  13th,  being  the  date,  a number  of  citizens  met  at  the 
Court  House  for  the  purpose  of  building  another  cotton  mill  for  Talla- 
dega. Over  one-fifth  of  the  capital  stock  was  subscribed  for  at  this  meet 
ing  by  Messrs.  II . L.  McElderry,  Cecil  Browne,  F.  C.  McAlpine,  W. 
L.  Miller,  John  H.  Hicks,  J.  W.  Cowen,  R.  W.  Henderson,  J.  E.  Michael, 
R.  Heine,  J.  E.  Camp  and  G.  A.  Mattison.  The  local  paper  says  “the 
colored  element  of  our  town  have  caught  the  spirit  of  industrial  prog- 
ress, and  Savannah  Cruikshank  (colored)  not  only  took  two  shares  hut 
tendered  his  services  to  work  among  the  negroes,  in  the  interest  of  the 
mill,  and  suggested  that  John  Gooclgame,  Sam  Dickerson,  Ben  Walker 
and  Andrew  Pulliam  be  appointed  to  serve  on  a committee  to  wait  on 
the  colored  people  of  the  community.”  This  committee  was  appointed. 
The  mill  is  capitalized  at  fifty  thousand  dollars— it  received  the  name  ol 
“Chinnabee.”  Capt.  T.  S.  Plowman  was  the  first  president.  This  was 
the  fifth  cotton  mill  for  Talladega  county,  all  of  them  being  built  by 
home  capital. 

Mr.  Eugene  Zimmerman,  president  of  the  Northern  Alabama  Coal, 
lion  and  Railway  Company,  resigned  on  July  15th,  1901.  Mr.  Walter  T. 
Rosen  of  New  York,  was  elected  to  the  vacancy.  Mr.  Zimmerman  did 
not  dispose  of  his  stock,  but  remained  a director  in  the  company.  Captain 
John  C.  Soley  was  general  manager  at  Talladega.  The  furnace  had  been 
idle  several  months  when  this  action  was  taken. 

The  City  Democratic  Executive  Committee,  of  Talladega,  Mr.  W. 
L.  Miller,  chairman,  and  John  C.  Williams,  secretary,  met  on  January 
25,  1901,  and  called  a city  primary  to  be  held  on  February  18th,  1901, 
to  nominate  candidates  for  mayor,  aldermen  and  committeemen.  Hereto- 
fore the  nominations  had  been  made  bv  a “convention”  or  mass  meet- 
ing of  the  voters.  The  contest  for  mayor  was  between  Hon.  Hugh  L.  Me- 
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Elderry  and  Wellington  Vandiver.  The  vote  was  Vandiver  179,  McEl 
derry  169.  Aldermen,  1st  ward,  W.  D.  Link  75,  G.  A.  Mattison  229,  W. 
L.  Miller  114,  L.  J.  Wright  254.  Aldermen  2nd  ward,  E.  P.  Cason  108, 
J.  H.  Hicks  120,  J.  E.  Michael  195,  T.  P.  Montgomery  35,  B.  B.  Simms 
197.  Aldermen  3rd  ward,  Jno.  M.  Jones  143,  Z.  Katzenstein  169,  W.  F. 
Slaughter  182,  Jno.  C.  Williams  150.  Aldermen,  4th  ward,  R.  Heine 
167,  F.  P.  McConnell  233,  A.  G.  Storey  91,  D.  R.  Van  Pelt  143. 

Hie  final  consummation  of  the  negotiations  between  the  city  and 
the  owners  of  the  water  works  for  the  sale  of  the  plant  is  noted  in  the 
local  papers  as  occurring  on  Tuesday,  February  27th,  1901.  The  actual 
price  paid  was  $45,000,  to  which  was  added  $701.43  for  new  material  on 
hand. 

The  city  issued  and  sold  through  its  attorneys,  Dryer  and  Webb, 
fifty  thousand  dollars  of  30  year  gold  bonds,  bearing  interest  at  5V2  per 
cent.  Messrs.  W.  II.  Boynton,  W.  F.  Slaughter  and  Dr.  E.  B.  Wren  were 
elected  members  of  the  Light  & Water  Commission  for  six,  four  and 
two  years,  respectively.  W.  J.  Hayes  & Son,  of  Columbus,  O.,  and  New 
York,  were  the  purchasers  of  the  bonds.  Mr.  J.  E.  Montgomery  was  elect- 
ed superintendent. 

Delegates  to  a constitutional  convention  were  selected  by  a county 
convention  on  March  14th,  1901.  The  names  of  Cecil  Browne,  M.  H. 
Hansard,  E.  W.  Ledbetter  and  S.  S.  Mcpherson  were  put  in  nomination 
before  the  county  convention.  Messrs.  Browne  and  Ledbetter  were  nomi 
nated.  Mr.  Joseph  B.  Graham  was  selected  as  the  delegate  to  the  consti 
tutional  convention  from  the  Eighth  Senatorial  District. 

The  memorial  exercises  of  Friday,  April  26th,  1901,  was  notable 
from  the  fact  that  “Crosses  of  1 lonor”  were  first  presented  to  the  Confed 
erate  veterans.  Sixty  or  more  of  the  boys  who  wore  the  gray  were  present 
in  the  Chautauqua  building  co  receive  the  cross.  Judge  Miller  delivered 
the  badges  of  honor,  and  as  each  veteran  s name  was  called  it  was  fol 
lowed  by  applause.  Forty  or  more  crosses  were  not  delivered,  as  the  per- 
sons being  entitled  to  them  were  not  present. 

The  fairy  story  of  a block  of  Alabama  marble  sent  by  the  Governor 
of  the  state,  being  rejected  by  the  engineers  who  erected  the  Washington, 
D.  C.,  monument  was  again  started  on  its  rounds  in  1901.  The  reason 
for  the  marble  being  rejected  is  told  by  the  coiner  of  the  myth,  and 
those  who  repeat  it,  as  being  that  the  engineers  said  no  more  pure  mar 
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hie  was  obtainable  in  America,  and  that  the  block  in  question  was  Italian 
marble. 

The  minutes  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Masons  of  Alabama  dated 
December  6th,  1849,  show  that  a committee  of  three  were  appointed  to 
procure  and  forward  to  the  building  committee  of  the  Washington  Mon- 
umental Society  a block  of  Alabama  marble  four  feet  long,  and  two  feet 
high  upon  which  the  following  inscription  should  be  made,  “Alabama 
Marble,  presented  by  the  Most  Worshipful  Grand  Lodge  of  Ancient, 
Free  and  Accepted  Masons  of  Alabama  to  the  National  Monument  So- 
ciety/’ December  2nd,  1851,  the  committee  appointed  reported  to  the 
Grand  Lodge  that  they  had  procured  from  the  quarries  in  Talladega 
county  now  owned  by  Brother  Edward  Gantt,  a block  of  pure,  white 
marble  of  the  dimensions  required.  Elisha  Whittlesby,  general  agent  of 
the  Washington  Monument  Society,  writing  under  the  date  of  Novem- 
ber 6th,  1851,  acknowledges  that  the  block  of  marble  was  received  from 
the  deck  of  the  vessel  Ellen  Goldsborough,  in  Baltimore,  and  for- 
warded by  rail  to  Washington  and  would  be  placed  in  the  mounment. 
These  records  are  easy  to  be  found  in  the  records  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of 
Alabama,  F.  A.  M.,  and  it  explodes  this  pleasant  but  untrue  myth,  espe- 
cially as  the  block  with  the  inscription  quoted  is  a part  of  the  monument 
today. 

During  the  autumn  of  1901  the  political  matter  most  agitating  the 
minds  of  the  people  was  the  discussion  of  the  adoption  of  the  new  con- 
stitution. There  was  a joint  debate  in  the  Court  f louse  at  Talladega  Oc- 
tober 30th,  1901,  between  Colonel  W.  H.  Denson  and  Hon.  J.  B.  Gra- 
ham on  this  subject.  Speakers  who  canvassed  the  county  in  favor  of  the 
ratification  were  J.  B.  Graham,  Cecil  Browne,  E.  W.  Ledbetter,  C.  C. 
Whitson,  A.  M.  Garber,  E.  H.  Dryer,  J.  W.  Heacock,  B.  H.  Burr,  J.  F. 
Webb,  W.  B.  Castleberry,  A.  M.  Sims,  Wellington  Vandiver,  H.  L. 
McElderry,  J.  K.  Dixon,  J.  H.  Donahoo  and  W.  C.  McMillan.  Precincts 
No.  3,  7,  8,  11,  16  and  17  voted  against  the  ratification  by  decided  ma- 
jorities, but  ratification  was  carried  in  Talladega  county  by  a majority 
of  thirteen  hundred  and  thirty-four.  Mr.  Richard  Heine  was  chairman 
of  the  campaign  committee.  Thirty-two  counties  in  the  state  were  re- 
turned as  having  given  majorities  amounting  to  46,692  in  favor  of  ratifi- 
cation, and  thirty-two  counties  went  against  the  ratification  by  majori- 
ties reported  as  16,806. 

The  Mountain  Home,  of  January  15th,  1902,  publishes  Mayor 
Vandivers  Annual  Report  to  the  city  council,  the  first  paragraph  of 
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which  sets  forth  the  municipal  progress  of  the  proceeding  year,  as  fol- 
lows: 


“Since  April  1,  1901,  we  have  built  a two  story  brick  fire  house 
for  the  fire  department,  established  a fire  alarm  system,  installed  a heat- 
ing system  for  the  public  school,  added  a new  teacher  to  the  faculty  of 
the  school,  established  a market  house,  purchased  a sprinkler  for  the 
streets  and  placed  nearly  $2700  worth  of  labor  and  material  upon  the 
streets  of  the  city.  We  have  collected  $14,076.  We  have  spent  $17,187. 
We  owe  $3,000.  We  have  on  hand  $1,458.  We  need  better  lights.  There 
is  no  city  of  this  size  in  Alabama  as  poorly  lighted.  I recommend  that  a 
franchise  be  granted  to  persons  to  establish  an  electric  light  plant  for 
this  city.” 

The  Alabama  Live  Stock  Association  held  its  annual  session  in 
Talladega  on  January  15th,  1902.  Dr.  C.  A.  Carey,  of  Auburn,  presided. 
The  address  of  welcome  was  made  by  the  mayor,  the  annual  address  by 
President  Carey.  Among  the  prominent  visitors  present  were  Hon.  R. 
R.  Poole,  Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  Montgomery,  Ala.,  I.  C.  Wade, 
of  Atlanta,  J.  F.  Duggar,  of  Auburn,  J.  R.  Storrs,  editor  of  the  Stock- 
man,  DeFuniak  Springs,  Fla. 

The  first  street  fair  that  Talladega  ever  experienced  took  place  dur- 
ing the  week  of  April,  1902,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Talladega  Fire 
Department.  The  booths  and  tents  were  placed  upon  the  public  square 
and  on  Battle  Street.  The  free  attractions  were:  Dana  Thompson,  high 
diver,  Prof.  LeRoy,  balloonist,  Signor  Scott,  slack  wire  artist.  The  pay 
attractions  were,  The  Electric  War  Show,  Tannars  Pony  and  Donkey 
Show,  Snake  Eater,  Vaudeville  Show,  Congress  of  Novelties,  Statue 
l urning  to  Life,  Merry-go-round,  Old  Plantation,  Flying  Lady  Burke’s 
Nondescript. 

The  fire  department  realized  over  two  hundred  dollars  as  its  per 
cent  of  the  receipts.  The  shows  were  clean  and  orderly,  and  the  people 
turned  out  in  immense  crowds.  Saturday  evening  a gasoline  lamp  ex- 
ploded in  the  Merry-go-round  and  burned  the  tails  off  half  the  horses. 
One  of  the  attractions  endeavored  to  work  off  a fake  show  by  con- 
structing a booth,  and  wallowing  in  the  straw,  hideously  made  up,  un 
der  the  title  of  a “Hoot  Man.”  He  would  emit  blood  curdling  yeowls,  and 
strange  gutterals,  while  the  open  mouthed  yokels  looked  on  in  wonder. 
G.  A.  Mattison  paid  his  money  to  see  this  attraction  and  plentifully 
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sprinkled  the  straw  about  the  “Hoot  Man”  with  a pound  of  red,  or  Cay- 
enne, pepper.  In  about  three  minutes  the  “Hoot  Man”  had  something  to 
hoot  about  sure  enough  and  the  expeditious  way  in  which  he  climbed 
out  of  that  straw  and  made  for  water  looked  as  if  he  was  exceeding  the 
speed  limit.  Nothing  more  was  heard  of  the  “Hoot  Man”  show.  While 
the  people  enjoyed  the  show  yet  the  business  men  of  the  city  complained 
that  it  paralyzed  trade. 

The  city  council  on  Monday,  June  9th,  1902,  granted  a franchise  to 
“The  Talladega  Company”  to  operate  a traction  line,  electric  light  and 
power  transmission,  etc.,  for  thirty  years  through  the  street,  on  condi- 
tion that  the  company  utilize  the  power  at  Jackson  Shoals,  but  the  city 
did  not  agree  to  take  any  electric  lights  believing  that  it  “would  be 
harmful  to  the  gas  plant  in  a financial  way.”  The  promoters  of  the  Tal- 
ladega company  resided  in  Philadelphia. 

Linder  date  of  June  18th,  1902,  the  Mountain  Home  says  “The 
Drouth.  And  still  the  drouth  continues.  For  a matter  of  more  than  two 
months  there  has  not  been  a general  season  of  moisture  in  the  county. 
Heavy  showers  of  rain  have  fallen  in  some  neighborhoods  hut  no  general 
season,  and  crops  in  such  localities  have  not  been  benefitted  as  they 
would  have  been  by  a general  rain.  In  the  absence  of  rain  we  have  heat 
and  dust.  Last  Sunday  the  thermometer  marked  100  degrees  in  the 
shade.” 

The  Fourth  of  July,  1902,  was  celebrated  in  Talladega  by  the  con- 
tests of  the  Second  Batallion  of  the  Third  Regiment  of  the  Alabama 
National  Guard,  composed  of  the  companies  of  Gadsden,  Anniston,  Ox- 
ford, and  Talladega.  Adjutant  General  Brandon,  Major  Daniels  and 
Captain  Gardner  were  the  judges  of  the  company  drill.  The  competing 
companies  were  Capt.  Shellnut’s  Anniston  Rifles,  Capt.  Smith’s  Oxford 
Company  and  Capt.  Burr’s  Talladega  Company,  the  Gadsden  Com- 
pany although  present  did  not  drill,  on  account  of  some  real  or  fancied 
slight.  The  Talladega  Rifles  won  the  company  drill.  The  individual  drill 
was  won  by  Sergt.  Hazard  of  Co.  I.  Col.  Jas.  L.  Tanner,  of  Birmingham, 
presented  the  medal  to  Seargt.  Hazard,  which  was  received  hv  the  com- 
panies sponsors,  Misses  Alice  Buhard  and  Carrie  Draper,  of  Oxford. 
Capt.  Jno.  C.  Soley,  late  of  the  U.  S.  Navy  and  manager  of  the  furnace, 
presented  the  flag  to  the  winning  Talladega  Rifles,  received  by  the 
sponsors  Misses  Maude  Chambers  and  Annabel  Vandiver. 

Early  in  July,  1902,  the  contracts  were  let  for  the  construction  of  the 
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Eastern  Railway,  running  from  Talladega  to  Pyriton.  President  Percy  H. 
Smith  let  the  first  ten  miles  to  the  Donaldson  Construction  Company 
of  Birmingham.  The  second  ten  miles  was  contracted  to  T.  B.  Redmond 
& Co.  The  road  covered  a distance  of  twenty-four  miles,  and  was  in- 
tended to  develop  the  Pyrites  mines.  The  L.  & N.  railroad  was  reported 
to  be  back  of  the  enterprise  at  least  to  the  extent  of  furnishing  the  money. 

The  county  Democratic  Executive  Committee,  Chairman,  J.  E. 
Camp,  presiding,  meeting  July  19th,  1902,  ordered  the  first  primary  for 
county  officers  that  had  ever  enjoyed.  Previously  to  this  the  convention 
plan  had  been  in  vogue,  hut  the  people  gradually  became  dissatisfied 
with  the  convention  system.  August  25th  was  the  day  selected  for  the 
voting  under  the  primary.  At  this  date  there  were  three  thousand  and 
sixty-three  registered  voters  in  the  county,  sixty-nine  of  these  being  negroes. 
Hon.  S.  J.  Bowie  announced  for  congress.  W.  B.  Castleberry  and  J.  C. 
Wilson  were  candidates  for  the  state  senate.  Messrs,  j.  C.  Lanier,  G.  A. 
Joiner,  John  J.  Hunter  and  George  A.  Hill,  offered  for  representatives. 
For  commissioners  there  were  the  names  of  A.  R.  Stroud,  R.  E.  Cook 
and  A.  F.  Jones.  M.  LI.  Hansard  and  J.  A.  Llarris  were  also  candidates 
from  the  first  district  for  the  place  of  county  commissioners.  Col.  A. 
M.  Garber  offered  for  the  place  of  attorney  general  of  the  state.  Gover 
nor  William  D.  Jelks  and  Jos.  LI.  Johnston  were  the  competing  candidates 
for  governor.  Governor  Jelks  carried  Talladega  county  by  over  500  ma- 
jority. Mr.  Bowie  was  without  opposition.  W.  B.  Castleberry  won  over 
Mr.  J.  C.  Wilson  hv  33  votes,  the  figures  being  Castleberry  844,  Wilson 
811.  J.  C.  Lanier  was  nominated  by  a good  majority.  Mr.  G.  A.  Joiner 
and  G.  A.  Hill  had  to  run  the  race  over  to  determine  who  had  second 
place  for  representative.  Messrs.  J.  A.  Harris  and  A.  F.  Jones  were  nomi- 
nated for  commissioners. 

The  city  council,  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  B.  B.  Sims  used  oil  in 
damp  places,  and  on  standing  water  for  the  purpose  of  killing  the  mos- 
quitoes. Everywhere  that  it  was  possible  for  the  pest  to  breed  was  placed 
crude  oil,  and  as  a consequence,  during  the  summer  of  1902,  for  the  first 
time  since  the  establishment  of  the  water  works,  Talladega  was  free 
Lorn  mosquitoes.  The  cost  to  the  city  was  comparatively  trifling. 

CHAPTER  XLIII. 

In  the  first  primary  one  member  for  the  legislature  had  been  nomi- 
nated, this  honor  going  to  Mr.  J.  C.  Lanier,  but  Messrs.  G.  A.  Joiner  and 
G.  A.  Hill  who  were  candidates  for  membership  in  the  General  Assembly 
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not  having  received  a sufficient  vote  to  nominate,  it  became  necessary  to 
run  the  race  over.  The  vote  for  Mr.  Joiner  in  this  second  race  was  783, 
and  that  for  Dr.  G.  A.  Hill  was  573. 

The  Republicans  of  the  County  held  their  convention  in  the  court 
house  at  Talladega  on  Saturday,  Aug.  30th,  1902,  and  selected  delegates 
to  the  State  and  District  Conventions  as  follows:  H.  L.  McElderry,  J.  A. 
Edwards,  Percy  H.  Smith,  Geo.  W.  Parsons,  W.  M.  Thweatt,  W.  T. 
Stewart,  J.  W.  King,  L.  D.  Hammett,  F.  F.  Newman,  P.  S.  Puckett,  Sr., 
las.  L.  Spears,  A.  O.  Campbell,  E.  A.  Hodge,  Graves  Embry,  J.  A.  Bing- 
ham and  J.  F.  Warwick. 

An  executive  committee,  and  also  a central  committee  composed  of 
H.  L.  McElderry,  T.  J.  Wilson  and  J.  A.  Bingham,  was  selected.  On 
September  21st  the  Republican  County  Executive  Committee  put  out  the 
following  county  ticket:  For  State  Senator,  Graves  Embry,  of  Sylacauga; 
for  the  Legislature,  W.  F.  Burk,  of  Sycamore,  and  T.  V.  Knight,  of  Syla- 
cauga; for  Commissioner,  first  District,  J.  D.  Mattison  (who  afterward 
declined);  second  District  I.  J.  Gambrell.  At  the  election  following  the 
Democratic  ticket  won  by  a good  majority.  Messrs.  G.  W.  Clements,  of 
Lincoln,  and  A.  O.  Campbell  of  Fayetteville  were  put  on  the  ticket  for 
Commissioners,  Messrs.  Mattison  and  Gambrell  having  resigned. 

The  cotton  receipts  in  the  Talladega  warehouses  this  year  were  one 
thousand  bales  in  excess  of  the  previous  one,  being  13,870.  The  price 
averaged  eight  cents.  Estimating  the  bales  at  a normal  weight  of  500 
pounds,  this  crop  would  aggregate  to  the  farmers  of  Talladega  county 
$554,800.00.  With  the  receipts  at  other  points  of  the  county  added,  it  is 
safe  to  estimate  the  value  of  the  Talladega  County  cotton  crop  for  this 
year  at  one  million  dollars. 

The  city  council  modified  the  franchise  granted  the  “ Talladega  Co.  ’ 
at  its  meeting  on  Monday  12th,  1902,  when  Col.  McFerrin,  of  Pittsburg, 
and  Hon.  H.  L.  McElderry,  appeared  before  the  body  and  argued  the 
matter.  McFerrin  stated  that  the  Talladega  Company  had  been  unable 
to  secure  the  Gas  bonds,  and  that  the  water  power  at  the  shoals  was  not 
as  large  as  had  been  anticipated,  and  his  company  wanted  a franchise  to 
use  the  streets,  etc.,  for  electricity,  generating  it  with  steam,  until  the 
water  power  at  the  shoals  could  be  utilized.  This  was  granted,  after  de- 
bate on  both  sides,  the  vote  being  seven  ayes  and  one  nay. 

A boiler  exploded  Monday  morning  October  27th  at  the  Bingham 
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Ginnery  on  Battle  and  West  Streets,  injuring  seven  people.  The  Tallade- 
ga Mercantile  Co.  was  operating  the  ginnery  at  the  time.  George  Barclay 
the  negro  engineer  ran  cold  water  into  a hot  boiler,  so  rumor  said,  but 
George  denied  this,  saying  he  already  had  too  much  water.  The  gin  build 
ing  was  almost  demolished,  as  was  the  office  of  the  Talladega  Oil  Mill. 
The  boiler  head  and  flues  were  blown  50  yards.  The  whole  town  was 
shaken  by  the  explosion. 

The  school  attendance  for  1902  is  here  given  as  a matter  of  compari- 
sion.  Number  of  pupils  attending  Miss  Emma  Howard’s  preparatory 
school  22.  Number  of  pupils  attending  Miss  Price’s  home  school  37.  Is 
bell  College  65.  Orphans  Home  65.  Alabama  School  for  the  Deaf  146. 
Alabama  School  for  the  Blind  76.  School  for  the  Negro  Deaf  and  Blind. 
45.  City  Schools,  white,  267.  City  Schools,  colored,  52.  Talladega  Col- 
lege, colored,  450.  Total  1,255. 

This  statement  is  from  Jno.  C.  Williams,  the  County  School  Su- 
perintendent, made  in  the  Mountain  Home  of  October  29th,  1902. 

In  November  1902,  the  street  gas  lights  were  turned  off  by  the  Su- 
perintendent with  no  notice  to  the  Mayor  and  Alderman,  although  pri- 
vate consumers  were  still  furnished  with  gas  light.  A commission  con- 
trolled the  gas  and  water  free  from  interference,  or  control  by  the  May- 
or and  Alderman.  Upon  complaint  by  the  Mayor  there  was  no  promise 
on  the  part  of  the  Superintendent  or  the  Commission  to  again  light  the 
street  gas  lamps,  although  the  city  was  supposed  to  be  the  owner  of  the 
plant,  and  to  run  it  for  the  purpose  among  others,  of  furnishing  street 
lights.  No  electric  lights  had  been  installed,  and  for  weeks  the  streets  of 
Talladega  were  in  darkness.  By  resolution  of  the  city  council  on  Monday, 
December  1st,  1902,  the  Mayor  was  authorized  to  investigate  as  to  the 
failure  of  lights  to  be  furnished  the  city,  and  in  case  the  Commission  fur- 
ther failed  to  furnish  the  lights,  the  Mayor  was  authorized  to  investigate 
as  to  getting  lights  from  other  sources,  etc.,  The  Mayor  promptly  investi- 
gated the  matter,  and  as  there  was  no  probability  of  the  Commission 
lighting  the  city  with  its  gas  lights,  the  Mayor  agreed  with  Mr.  Geo.  W. 
Chambers,  who  represented  the  Talladega  Company,  to  take  ten  electric 
arc  lights,  at  once.  Mr.  Chambers  wired  for  men,  and  material,  and  by 
January  1st,  1903,  there  were  arc  lights  burning  on  our  streets  lighted  b\ 
electricity.  The  reason  given  by  Mr.  J.  E.  Montgomery,  the  Superin 
tendent  of  the  Gas  Light  and  Water  Plant,  appointed  by  the  Light  and 
Water  Commission,  why  the  Commission  did  not  furnish  lights  for  the 
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street  lamps  of  the  city  was  that  the  gas  plant  was  not  making  a sufficient 
quantity  of  gas  to  furnish  the  private  consumers. 

At  the  city  council  meeting  on  January  4th,  Mayor  Vandiver  re- 
ported his  action  to  the  Board,  and  recommended  that  the  city  discon- 
tinue the  use  of  gas  for  street  lighting,  and  take  twenty  electric  arc  lights 
from  the  Talladega  Company  at  $65  per  annum  per  arc  light,  which  re- 
port was  adopted,  and  the  recommendation  accepted,  and  adopted.  The 
location  of  the  lights  to  be  designated  by  the  Aldermen  of  each  ward. 
The  first  arc  lights  were  placed  upon  the  four  corners  of  the  public 
square. 

Following  are  the  comments  of  the  Mountain  Home  on  the  munici- 
pal election  of  1903:  “In  a downpour  of  rain  the  City  Democratic  Pri- 
mary was  conducted  yesterday,  (February  3rd,  1903.)  The  largest  vote 
ever  cast  was  polled— 369— only  19  less  than  the  entire  voting  strength. 
Ward  one  voted  its  entire  strength,  116.  The  election  was  one  that  no 
man  dared  to  forecast  the  results,  and  several  surprises  were  sprung  on 
the  completion  of  the  count. 

Wellington  Vandiver  was  overwhelmingly  re-nominated  Mayor  over 
D.  R.  VanPelt.  J.  K.  Dixon  received  the  unanimous  vote  for  Committee- 
man from  the  city  at  large.  The  two  Aldermen  receiving  the  highest 
number  of  votes  from  each  ward  (the  wards  voted  separately)  are  the 
nominees.  The  following  statement  shows  the  results. 

Ward  One— Mayor,  Vandiver,  102;  VanPelt,  14:  Alderman,  Fleet- 
wood,  43;  Savery  36;  West  72;  Wright  67: 

Ward  Two— Mayor,  Vandiver,  48;  VanPelt  11:  Alderman,  Hubbard, 
20;  Michael  36,  McAlpine  42. 

Ward  Three— Mayor,  Vandiver  64;  VanPelt,  27;  Alderman,  Burr,  81, 
Katzenstein  67;  McCary  31. 

Ward  Four— Mayor,  Vandiver,  63;  VanPelt  34;  Alderman,  Lightcap, 
48;  McConnell  31,  Adams  37,  Bishop  65. 

A dispensary  bill  passed  both  Houses  on  February  11th,  1903,  or 
dering  an  election  for  or  against  a dispensary  to  be  held  on  August  4th, 
1903.  Among  the  provisions  of  the  bill  was  a clause  that  the  dispenser 
should  sell  not  less  than  one  pint.  That  there  should  be  paid  out  of  the 
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proceeds  of  the  Dispensary  a sum  equal  to  all  the  state  license  paid  by 
all  the  saloons  during  1903,  and  the  net  sum  for  operating  and  conduct- 
ing the  dispensary,  and  after  this  there  should  be  paid  thirty  per  cent 
of  the  proceeds  to  the  county,  and  the  remainder  to  the  city.  In  the  Au 
gust  election  there  were  1617  votes  cast.  699  men  voted  for  the  dispensary, 
while  918  voted  against  it— a difference  of  two  hundred  and  nineteen 
votes  against  the  dispensary.  There  were  3256  registered  votes  in  the 
county  and,  it  will  be  seen  that  only  about  one  half  of  the  people  voted 
on  the  question.  The  country  beats  voted  against  it,  while  the  precincts 
containing  towns,  i.e.,  Talladega,  Childersburg,  Lincoln,  Ironaton  and 
Childersburg  860  votes— giving  a majority  of  34  for  the  dispensary. 

The  Medical  Association  of  Alabama  met  in  its  58th  Annual  Ses 
sion  at  Chambers  Opera  House  Tuesday,  April  21st,  1903.  Dr.  Glenn 
Andrews,  of  Montgomery,  presided.  In  behalf  of  the  County  Medical 
Society,  its  President,  Dr.  A.  G.  Sims,  welcomed  the  State  Association 
in  a most  cordial  and  happy  vein.  Following  President  Sims,  Mayor  Wei 
lington  Vandiver,  extended  a welcome  on  behalf  of  the  city  of  Talladega. 
The  annual  reports  of  the  Senior  Vice  President,  Dr.  M.  B.  Cameron,  of 
Sumter,  and  the  Junior  Vice  President,  Dr.  G.  P.  Waller,  of  Jasper  were 
read.  The  report  of  the  Secrelarv  showed  that  1,225  doctors  in  Alabama 
were  members  of  the  State  Medical  Association,  while  773  did  not  be- 
long. Dr.  G.  H.  Price,  of  Nashville,  and  Michael  Hoke,  of  Atlanta,  and 
G.  E.  Petty,  of  Memphis,  were  introduced  to  the  Association,  and  ex- 
tended the  privilege  of  the  floor.  About  three  hundred  doctors  attended. 
A banquet  at  the  Chautauqua,  and  a smoker  at  the  Elks  was  enjoyed  by 
the  M.D.s  Dr.  S.  W.  Welch,  of  Talladega,  was  elected  on  the  Board  ol 
Censors. 

The  crossing  of  the  Louisville  & Nashville  with  the  Savannah  & 
Memphis  road  at  Sylaeauga  made  that  town  a flourishing  young  city  of 
the  county.  Originally  Cleveland’s  store— a stage  stand— afterward  a good 
scand  for  a few  stores— then  growing  into  prominence  as  a fine  place  for 
schools,  surrounded  by  a splendid  agriculture  region,  Sylaeauga  grew 
steadily  as  a commercial  point  as  far  back  as  1890,  the  place  had  many 
of  the  marks  of  a growing  town.  Locating  a District  Agricultural  School 
at  this  point  was  of  immense  advantage  to  it.  Manufacturies,  and  mills 
began  to  be  located  there  and  the  town  prospered,  being  moved  from  its 
former  location  on  the  hill,  down  nearer  the  railroads  to  more  level 
places.  In  April  1903  the  municipal  officers  nominated  for  Sylaeauga, 
were  for  Mayor,  T.  P.  Johnson,  for  Alderman  Dr.  M.  E.  Conaway,  R. 
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W.  Prather,  E.  A.  Hammett,  R.  L.  Edwards,  Dr.  F.  P.  Craddock,  E.  S. 
Smith,  y.  \Y.  Brown,  ].  J.  Hightower,  Jr.  The  city  of  Sylacauga  this 
vear  let  the  contracts  for  a system  of  water  works,  and  sewerage,  and  as- 
sumed all  the  indications  of  a thriving  city. 

The  editorial  comment  in  the  Mountain  Home,  of  Talladega,  of 
May  6th,  1903,  on  the  message  of  the  Mayor  to  the  Board  of  Aldermen  is 
as  follows: 


“Mayor  Vandiver  presented  his  message  to  the  body.  In  the  future, 
he  said,  he  favored  that  parties  asking  for  franchises  be  requried  to  pay 
for  them.  The  Mayor  thinks  we  can  do  better  in  the  future  by  taking 
one  street  at  a time,  and  working  it  until  permanent  results  are  obtained. 
He  wants  the  streets  named,  and  houses  numbered.  The  Insurance  re- 
duction by  reason  of  a more  efficient  fire  department,  amounts  to  a sav- 
ing of  four  or  five  thousand  dollars  a year  to  our  citizens.  During  the 
year  the  fines  have  amounted  to  $3,000,000.  The  receipts  of  the  city  have 
been  $27,920.42.  The  Mayor  recommends  that  the  Mayor  and  Aldermen 
take  charge  of  the  city  schools. 

For  two  years  and  five  months  the  Water  & Light  Commission  have 
made  no  report  to  the  Mayor  and  Aldermen.  The  Commission  is  re- 
sponsible to  no  one  and  the  Mayor  recommends  a change  in  the  law  so 
that  the  Creature  shall  not  have  more  power  than  the  Creator.  An  exami- 
nation of  the  Commission  s books  is  recommended  so  that  the  city  may 
know  how  its  property  is  being  conducted.” 

June  14th,  1903,  the  Board  of  Mayor  and  Aldermen  proceeded  to 
elect  teachers  for  the  city  schools.  Jno.  D.  McNeel  was  elected  by  one 
vote,  as  Superintendent.  Mr.  Jno.  D.  McNeel  came  highly  recommended 
as  a teacher,  coming  here  after  having  taught  out  a term  at  Trussville, 
Alabama.  Mr.  T.  C.  Moore  was  elected  principal.  Other  teachers  named 
were  Miss  Scottie  McKenzie,  Mrs.  Kate  W.  Finnegan,  Miss  Nettie 
Stringer,  Miss  Kate  McAlpine,  Miss  Lelia  Huey,  Miss  Hallie  Henderson, 
and  Miss  Minnie  Miller,  Music  teacher,  Miss  Susie  Bishop. 

Mr.  Howard  Griggs,  the  former  Superintendent,  whom  Prof.  Mc- 
Neel, of  Trussville,  succeeded,  was  in  July  following,  elected  Superin 
tendent  of  the  Dothan  Schools. 

A terrible  accident  occurred  at  the  passenger  depot  of  the  Southern 
Railway  in  Talladega,  on  Monday  evening,  July  6th,  1903,  by  which 
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Hon.  J.  B.  Graham  and  Miss  Jeanette  Joiner  were  killed.  A passenger 
train  crashed  into  some  freight  cars  throwing  the  freight  cars  against  Miss 
Joiner  and  Mr.  Graham,  who  had  started  across  the  track  on  the  open 
crossing,  and  killed  both. 

The  death  of  Mr.  Graham  caused  a vacancy  in  the  office  of  Solicitor 
of  the  Seventh  Judicial  Circuit,  which  Governor  Jelks  filled  by  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  law  partner  of  Mr.  Graham,  Hon.  C.  C.  Whitson,  of 
Talladega,  on  July  12th,  1903. 

On  Monday,  September  fourteenth,  Mr.  Jas.  A.  Huey,  who  had  been 
Clerk  of  the  Circuit  Court  for  27  years  resigned,  therefore  Judge  Mil- 
ler of  the  City  Court  appointed  Mr.  M.  H.  Sims,  a prominent  young 
lawyer,  as  clerk  of  the  City  Court,  who  was  also  appointed  clerk  of  the 
Circuit  Court. 

Mr.  Jno.  C.  Williams  was  re-appointed  County  Superintendent  of 
Education  by  State  Superintendent  I.  W.  Hill,  of  Montgomery,  on  Wed 
nesday,  September  2nd,  1903. 

October  9th,  1903  the  Mayor  purchased  of  J.  11.  Johnson  a lot  on 
the  South  side  of  the  city  in  the  Moorefield  addition  for  the  purpose, 
later,  of  erecting  an  additional  City  School.  On  the  same  date  contracts 
were  made  with  A.  O.  Harwell,  the  contractor,  for  the  addition  of  a 
brick  wing  to  the  Northside  City  School— the  addition  consisted  of  a 
Superintendent’s  office,  and  a room  for  the  tenth  grade,  the  whole  cost 
of  the  improvement  to  the  Northside  school  was  to  be  approximately 
Si, 000.00.  In  December  1903,  Mrs.  L.  A.  Jemison  agreed  to  take  $10,- 
000.00  of  the  school  bonds  of  the  city  at  six  per  cent.— and  this  money 
was  to  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  paying  for  the  land  and  building  of 
the  Southside  City  School. 

The  price  of  cotton  in  Talladega  December  30th,  1903  was  thirteen 
cents  per  pound.  Corn  per  bushel,  fifty-five  cents.  Feed  oats,  per  bushel 
fifty-five  cents.  Baled  hay  per  ton  ten  dollars.  Meal,  per  bushel  sixty 
cents.  Fodder,  per  hundred  bundles,  $1.25.  Cotton  seed,  per  bushel 
eighteen  and  one-half  cents.  Eggs  per  dozen,  thirty-five  cents.  Butter 
fifteen  to  twenty-five  cents  per  pound. 

The  Primary  elections  were  ordered  early  in  1904— April  1 1 being 
the  time  fixed,  in  which  we  were  to  elect  all  state  and  county  officers. 
Mr.  J.  F.  Reynolds,  as  chairman  of  the  county  executive  committee  left 
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the  state.  Hon.  T.  S.  Plowman  was  elected  chairman  of  the  committee. 
Mr.  George  T.  McElderry  was  endorsed  by  the  committee  for  the  place 
cf  President  of  the  Railroad  Commission  of  Alabama. 

The  candidates  whose  announcements  appeared  in  the  January  local 
papers,  were  Hon.  J.  E.  Camp,  for  Probate  Judge;  Geo.  T.  McElderry,  for 
R.  R.  Commissioner;  D.  M.  Mallory  for  Tax  Assessor;  Marion  H.  Sims, 
for  Circuit  Clerk;  A.  M.  Garber,  for  County  Solicitor;  J.  A.  Woodward, 
for  Tax  Assessor;  R.  B.  Burns,  of  Lincoln,  for  Tax  Assessor;  S.  H.  Hen- 
derson, for  Treasurer;  and  T.  F.  Eliott  for  Commissioner,  and  William 
T aylor  for  Commissioner. 

In  January  of  this  year,  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie  gave  fifteen  thousand 
dollars  to  the  Talladega  College,  colored,  for  the  purpose  of  building  a 
library.  The  school  had  already  accumulated  a library  of  7,500  volumes. 
Within  a few  years  the  library  building  was  begun,  located  within  the 
college  grounds  on  a beautiful  eminence  on  the  North  side  of  Battle  St., 
West,  but  with  in  the  city  limits,  as  the  incorporation  lines  then  ran. 
Rev.  Benjamin  Nyce,  of  Lockport,  New  York,  accepted  the  Presidency 
of  this  college  in  January. 

The  growth  of  the  city  caused  a demand  for  a free  city  mail  delivery, 
and  the  News-Reporter  of  March  19,  1904,  notes  the  first  steps  taken  to 
secure  this  in  the  following  item: 

“Will  number  the  houses.  After  an  extended  correspondence,  and 
a good  deal  of  hard  work,  Mayor  Wellington  Vandiver  has  at  last  per- 
fected arrangements  by  which  the  streets  of  the  city  will  be  labelled, 
and  the  houses  numbered.  Of  course  it  is  understood  that  the  property 
owners,  in  case  of  private  property,  will  pay  for  the  number,  and  plate 
on  his  own  house.  This  is  a step  toward  the  free  delivery,  and  an  indica- 
tion of  continued  growth. 

Additional  Candidates  entered  the  race  for  the  April  Primary  as  fol- 
lows: For  Tax  Collector,  W.  A.  Glover;  Assessor,  B.  F.  Cliett;  Commis- 
sioner 4th  District,  W.  B.  Campbell;  T.  A.  Ogletree.  Delegates  to  State 
Convention,  J.  W.  Oden,  ].  H.  Wilson,  P.  S.  Williams,  Cecil  Browne, 
G.  A.  Joiner,  C.  C.  Whitson,  J.  K.  Dixon,  W.  B.  Castleberry,  G.  T.  Mc- 
Elderry, W.  I.  Phillips,  Geo.  A.  Hill,  J.  M.  Rowe,  H.  A.  Stewart,  J.  G. 
Savery.  For  Judge  7th  Circuit,  John  Pelham.  For  Solicitor  7th  Circuit, 
Borden  H.  Burr. 
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CHAPTER  XLIV. 

The  last  wooden  store  on  the  north  side  of  the  square  was  burned  at 
three  o’clock  Sunday  morning,  January  24,  1904.  The  double  stores  were 
occupied  at  the  time  by  Adams  & Frazer,  and  H.  W.  Towers,  the  former 
merchants  had  five  thousand  five  hundred  dollars  insurance  on  the  stock, 
the  latter  was  insured  for  three  thousand  dollars.  The  building  belonged 
to  J.  M.  Thornton  and  Mrs.  Mary  Blake.  These  two  stores  were  old  land 
marks,  being  at  the  time  the  oldest  buildings  on  the  public  square.  With 
in  a year  a handsome  brick,  two  story  building  occupied  the  space. 

At  the  close  of  1903  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  Synodical  College, 
(formerly  Isbell  College)  elected  Rev.  T.  Peyton  Walton,  recently  of  the 
Synodical  College  of  Missouri,  president  of  the  College,  succeeding  Rev. 
F B.  Webb,  and  on  February  21,  1904,  Rev.  F.  B.  Webb  was  installed 
as  pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian  church  of  Talladega.  The  church  com- 
mittee purchased  a handsome  John  Brown  organ  for  $2,550  in  March, 
1904. 


For  many  years  the  white  marble  in  the  lower  end  of  the  county  had 
been  worked  in  a small  way.  As  far  back  as  1840  marble  was  quarried 
at  Heard’s  and  Gantt’s  quarry,  and  as  has  been  shown  in  this  volume  a 
block  of  pure  white  marble  was  sent  by  the  Masons  of  Alabama  to  Wash 
ington,  and  was  placed  in  the  Washington  monument.  It  was  not,  how 
ever,  until  about  1895  that  any  money  of  consequence  was  put  into  the 
business,  or  any  extended  effort  made  to  make  it  of  commercial  import- 
ance. During  1904  the  large  capital  hitherto  invested  in  the  Gantt  quarry 
began  to  become  of  commercial  importance  and  the  output  of  the  quarry, 
as  developed,  and  handled,  by  the  Alabama  Marble  Company  and  the 
Alabama  White  Marble  Company  attracted  the  attention  of  the  world. 

This  marble  has  proven  to  he  the  finest  and  purest  grained  white 
marble  in  America.  There  is  plenty  of  it  for  all  art  purposes,  equal  to  any 
in  Italy.  Many  houses  were  finished  in  this  pure  white  marble  during 
this  year.  It  is  one  of  the  natural  resources  of  the  county  that  will  be 
developed  as  needed. 

The  planters  Chemical  Company,  capital  stock  $100,000  was  incor- 
porated the  first  week  in  April,  1904,  with  R.  W.  Henderson,  president, 
G.  A.  Mattison,  J.  H.  Hicks,  J.  C.  Fanier  stockholders.  High  grade  phos- 
phate was  to  be  the  output  of  the  plant  as  well  as  ammoniated  guano. 
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The  location  was  on  the  W.  R.  Stone  place  southwest  of  the  city,  on  the 
L.  & N.  railroad,  near  the  old  Isbell  mill. 

The  result  of  the  Democratic  county  primary  for  1904  was  as  fol- 
lows. Those  without  opposition  were,  J.  E.  Camp  for  probate  judge,  Mar- 
ion H.  Sims  for  circuit  clerk,  A.  M.  Garber  solicitor  city  court,  S.  H. 
Henderson  treasurer  and  R.  Heine  for  coroner.  For  tax  collector  the  vote 
stood,  Glover  436,  Woodward  1094.  For  tax  assessor,  Cliett  179,  Mallory 
1014,  Cook  335.  Messrs.  Elliott  and  Campbell  were  nominated  for  county 
commissioners.  For  president  of  the  railroad  commission  B.  B.  Comer  re- 
ceived 1121  votes  as  against  280  for  Smith  and  81  for  Kolb.  Hon.  Jno. 
Pelham  for  Judge  of  the  Circuit,  Borden  H.  Burr  solicitor  of  the  circuit 
court,  and  S.  J.  Bowie  for  Congress  received  over  1300  votes,  respectively. 

The  mayor’s  annual  message  delivered  April  26,  1904,  showed  the 
receipts  of  money  from  all  sources  to  be  $37,209.20.  The  expenditures 
for  the  year  aggregated  $20,528.44,  leaving  a balance  on  hand  in  bank  of 
$7,721.89.  In  discussing  the  police  force  in  the  message  the  mayor  says: 
“The  salary  of  the  members  of  the  police  force  amounts  to  $200  per 
month,  and  they  are  on  duty  12  hours  at  a time.  During  the  past  three 
years  the  fines  assessed  by  the  mayor  have  overpaid  the  salaries  of  the 
police  force.” 

Continuing  the  message  says:  “During  the  year  past  postoffice  re- 
ceipts have  increased  over  one  thousand  dollars.  Tax  values  have  risen 
over  fifty  thousand  dollars,  the  merchants  have  sold  fifty-four  thousand 
dollars  more  goods  than  last  year,  crime  has  decreased,  the  law  has  been 
rigidly  enforced,  churches  and  schools  have  increased,  the  revenues  of 
the  city  have  been  wisely  and  well  handled  for  all  these  things  combine 
to  make  Talladega  an  ideal  city  for  the  emigrant  and  homeseeker.” 

A forward  step  for  education  was  taken  by  Talladega  county  on  May 
11,  1904,  when  th  e commissioners’  court,  upon  the  petition  of  over  200 
tax  payers,  ordered  an  election  to  give  the  people  of  the  county  an  op- 
portunity of  voting  on  the  question  of  levying  an  additional  tax  of  ten 
cents  on  the  hundred  dollars  for  educational  purposes,  and  setting  the 
election  for  June  13.  The  money  collected  from  this  special  tax  could 
be  used  only  for  paying  teachers  salaries.  The  vote  of  the  people  of  the 
county  on  this  tax  was  728  for  taxation,  182  against  taxation.  Talladega 
county  thus  had  the  honor  of  being  the  first  in  the  state  to  hold  an  elec- 
tion for  local  taxation  for  schools. 
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The  building  of  the  Georgia  Pacific  division  of  the  Southern  rail- 
road from  Atlanta  to  Birmingham,  through  Lincoln,  in  this  county,  con- 
verted a hamlet  into  a thriving  town.  It  is  14  miles  from  Talladega,  the 
county  seat,  located  in  the  lovely  valley  of  Blue  Eye  Creek,  Indian 
name  of  the  Creek  was  Alka-chusca,  meaning  Blue  Eye,  because  of  the 
fact  that  a Muscogee  Indian  who  had  a pair  of  blue  eyes  lived  on  this 
stream  and  was  sub-chief  of  the  Creek  tribe. 

In  1904  Lincoln  boasted  of  a number  of  pretty  homes,  a Methodist 
church  with  Rev.  C.  D.  Brooks,  pastor;  a Baptist  church,  with  Rev.  F. 
C.  Mullen  pastor;  with  Sunday  schools,  Ladies  Aid  societies,  and  Ep- 
worth  Leagues.  One  good  school  under  Prof.  W.  C.  Watson,  a Masonic 
lodge,  Knights  of  Pythias  lodge  and  I.  O.  O.  F.  Seven  good  mercantile 
establishments  were  located  in  Lincoln,  to-wit:  J.  C.  Wilson  & Sons, 
Law  & Davis,  R.  B.  Burns,  W.  A.  Kirksey,  S.  F.  Glossen,  J.  A.  Shaddix, 
and  W.  B.  Montgomery.  Probably  at  this  time  the  firm  of  J.  C.  Wilson 
& Sons  were  among  the  largest  supply  merchants  in  the  county.  Doctors 
Cohan,  Castleberry  and  Brooks  were  the  physicians. 

The  Mountain  Home  of  September  14,  1904,  contains  a petition 
and  complaint  filed  by  Mayor  Wellington  Vandiver,  before  the  Alabama 
Railroad  Commission,  against  the  Louisville  & Nashville  railroad,  asking 
the  removal  of  the  passenger  depot  of  that  road  and  the  erection  of  a 
building  adequate  for  the  comfort  of  passengers.  The  petitions  states  that 
in  1884  the  L.  & N.  railroad  had  erected  a single  story  two  room  struc- 
ture, in  a low  marshy  muddy  place  in  the  city,  and  that  as  the  years 
wore  on  the  building  had  become  too  small  for  the  traffic,  and  w?as 
rotten,  the  ventilation  was  lacking,  the  w7alls  were  dirty  and  rotten,  the 
waiting  rooms  could  not  be  heated,  and  w^ere  unsanitary,  and  the  rooms 
w^ere  foul  filthy,  narrow,  dark,  stifling,  full  of  noisome  stenches,  and  so 
unsanitary  and  forbidding  that  passengers  stayed  out  in  the  cold  and 
rain,  rather  than  endure  the  stench  and  discomfort  of  the  waiting  rooms, 
etc.  The  railroad  postponed  a hearing  before  the  commission  from  time 
to  time,  until  there  had  been  five  continuances  on  the  part  of  the  rail 
road,  and  finally  the  railroad  authorities  agreed  in  writing  with  Mayor 
Vandiver  that  if  the  suit  w^as  withdrawn  the  railroad  would  erect  a 
modern,  and  handsome  station  house  for  passengers.  This  was  agreed  to, 
and  two  years  later  the  present  beautiful  passenger  depot  of  the  Louis 
ville  & Nashville  railroad  was  begun. 

The  new  school  building  on  the  south  side  of  the  city  w'as  occupied 
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tor  the  first  time  in  September,  1904.  Mrs.  Kate  W.  Finnegan  was  princi- 
pal, with  whom  were  Misses  Kate  McAlpine  and  Maud  Dixon,  as  teach 
ers.  Architect  H.  D.  Breeding,  who  planned  the  building,  published  a 
card  on  fune  29,  1904,  stating  that  he  had  carefully  inspected  the  build- 
ing, that  he  had  erected  duplicates  in  every  particular  of  this  building 
in  the  cities  of  Birmingham,  Dothan,  and  Attalla,  and  at  fifteen  other 
points  in  Alabama,  the  oldest  of  them  to-wit,  the  one  at  Gurley,  Ala., 
having  stood  for  17  years,  and  that  the  present  Talladega  school  building 
was  as  good,  or  better,  than  the  best  of  them,  and  that  the  accidents  to 
the  building  were  due  to  carelessness.  The  building  was  built  to  seat  360 
children  comfortably. 


The  association  of  police  chiefs  of  Alabama  met  in  Talladega  in  the 
Fourth  Annual  session  on  September  20,  1904,  Chief  N.  Lewis,  of  Talla- 
dega, being  the  host  of  the  association.  Among  the  speakers  the  first 
day  were  Chief  Weir  and  Ex-chief  Austin,  of  Birmingham,  and  Chief  A. 
McGill,  of  Tuscaloosa.  Mayor  Vandiver  and  the  hoard  of  aldermen  were 
elected  honorary  members  of  the  association.  A paper  from  Chief  Wyley 
Williams,  of  Columbus,  Ga.,  on  “Four  Barriers  to  Crime’’  was  read.  The 
citizens  of  Talladega  complimented  the  chiefs  with  a banquet  at  the  city 
hall,  and  on  the  next  day  a barbecue  at  Renfroe,  where  Policeman  John 
W.  Thweatt,  of  Talladega,  won  the  gold  medal  for  the  best  pistol  shot. 
1 he  officers  of  the  association  elected  for  the  next  tenn  were:  President, 
A.  McGill,  Tuscaloosa;  1st  vice  president,  W.  E.  Weir,  Birmingham; 
second  vice  president,  T.  B.  Wallace,  Bessemer,  secretary  and  treasurer, 
C.  F.  Camp  Ensley. 

Sunday,  November  13,  following  the  meeting  of  the  police  chiefs, 
the  chief  of  police  of  Talladega,  Nathaniel  Lewis,  died.  He  was  a mem- 
ber of  the  Talladega  police  force  for  twelve  years.  Magnanimous,  brave 
and  modest,  the  city  lost  a good  man  and  faithful  officer  when  he  left  us. 
Robert  Hood  was  elected  to  succeed  him. 

After  eleven  years,  the  North  Alabama  Conference  of  the  Methodist 
church  again  met  in  Talladega  on  November  23,  1904,  there  being  over 
350  people  in  attendance,  including  laymen.  Bishop  A.  W.  Wilson,  of 
Baltimore,  presiding.  Rev.  T.  M.  Calloway,  pastor  of  the  First  Baptist 
church  of  Talladega,  reported  the  proceedings  of  the  conference  for  the 
Mountain  Home.  The  history  of  the  Talladega  Methodists  reaches  back 
to  1833,  when  the  Rev.  Jessee  Ellis  preached  in  a log  church  situated  not 
far  from  Isbell  s Spring.  The  first  quarterly  conference  ever  held  on  the 
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eastern  side  of  Coosa  river  was  located  at  Bethel  meeting  house,  four 
miles  north  of  the  Battle  Ground,  May  25,  1833,  and  was  presided  over 
by  Rev.  R.  G.  Christopher,  the  presiding  elder  of  the  Coosa  district.  The 
first  Methodist  church  erected  in  Talladega  was  built  on  lot  113  in  the 
city. 


William  Garrett,  who  wrote  “Reminiscences  of  Public  Men  in  Ala- 
bama” was  one  of  the  stewards  elected  at  the  first  quarterly  conference 
held  for  Talladega  Mission.  In  chronological  order  the  preachers  who 
served  the  Talladega  church  are  Jessee  Ellis  1833,  William  C.  Crawford 
1834,  assisted  by  Leonard  Tarrant,  Dr.  Sevier,  local  preachers.  Daniel  B. 
Marlow,  1835.  Edward  H.  Eloore  and  Benj.  L.  West  1836.  Wiley  W. 
Thomas,  1837.  William  Moore  1839.  Theophilus  Moody  1840.  Jessee 
Ellis  1841.  Edward  J.  Mammill,  1842.  Theophilus  Moody  1843.  Var 
num  L.  Hopkins  1844.  Lewis  G.  Elicks  1845  to  1865.  O.  R.  Blue,  T.  H. 
P.  Scales,  E.  J.  Hammill,  Joseph  Phelan,  J.  W.  Starr,  D.  Carmichael, 

J.  C.  McDaniel,  J.  S.  Moore,  B.  B.  Ross,  T.  P.  Crymes,  James  S.  Lane, 
T.  F.  Mangum,  C.  W.  Miller,  T.  j.  Couch,  R.  B.  Crawford.  1866,  R.  B. 
Crawford.  1867,  W.  R.  Kirk  ,1868  F.  T.  J.  Brandon.  1869,  C.  A.  King. 
1870  to  1871,  Anson  West.  1872,  Daniel  Duncan.  1872-1874,  C.  D.  Oli 
ver.  18  4 1876,  Jno.  II.  Anderson.  1876-1879,  J.  M.  Boland.  1880-1882, 
C.  C.  Ellis.  1183,  W.  C.  Hearn.  1884,  Jno.  B.  Gregory.  1885-86,  W.  C. 
Heran,  Z.  A.  Parker.  1886-1889.  W.  E.  Mabry.  1889-1893,  W.  T.  An- 
drews, 1893-1896,  Joel  F.  Sturdivant,  1897,  A.  B.  Jones.  1897-1900,  V.  O. 
Hawkins.  1900-1904,  J.  W.  Newman.  The  number  of  Methodists  in  the 
North  Alabama  conference  was  about  75,000.  The  appointments  made 
by  this  conference  in  this  district  were  J.  W.  Johnson,  presiding  elder,  L. 
C.  Branscomb,  at  Talladega  Station,  Anniston,  J.  D.  Ellis.  Oxford,  T. 

K.  Roberts.  Sylacauga,  A.  J.  Notestine.  Munford,  J.  W.  Carey.  Lincoln, 
J.  Warren.  Childersburg,  J.  R.  Chadwick.  Plantersville,  J.  M.  Igon. 

In  the  issue  of  October  19,  1904,  Mr.  J.  E.  Stone  announced  his 
candidacy  for  mayoi  of  Talladega.  On  November  9th  Mr.  Wellington 
Vandiver  published  a card  announcing  his  candidacy  for  re-election  to 
the  office.  It  was  decided  also,  to  hold  a municipal  primarv  for  the  place 
of  Chief  of  Police,  and  in  pursuance  of  this,  Robert  Hood,  Z.  W.  Gro 
gan,  A.  P.  Waters  and  Jno.  W.  Thweatt,  announced  as  candidates  for 
that  position.  For  alderman  from  the  first  ward,  Messrs.  L.  J.  Wright, 
W.  L.  Miller  and  W.  II.  Cobh  were  candidates.  For  the  second  ward  F. 
C.  Me  Alpine,  J.  M.  Jackson.  The  third  ward  offered  W.  E.  Dickinson, 
Dr.  C.  W.  Lokey,  C.  W.  Stringer  and  Jno.  T.  Ad  ams,  Sr.  For  the  fourth 
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w ard  Dr.  J.  W.  Heacock,  W.  R.  Bishop  and  D.  S.  Lightcap.  The  primary 
was  ordered  for  Monday,  February  27th,  1905.  The  votes  polled  by  the 
various  candidates  were  as  follows:  For  mayor  Wellington  Vandiver  188, 
f.  E.  Stone  163.  For  chief  of  police,  Robert  Hood  294,  Z.  W.  Grogan  71, 
J.  W.  Thweatt  58,  A.  P.  Waters  18.  For  alderman  1st  ward  W.  H.  Cobb 
186,  W.  L.  Miller  268,  L.  J.  Wright  183.  For  aldermen  second  ward, 
jackson  312,  Me  Alpine  303.  For  alderman  third  ward  J.  T.  Adams  121, 
W.  E.  Dickinson  203,  C.  W.  Lokey  174,  C.  W.  Stringer  147. 

The  newspapers  of  1904  contained  sundry  notices  of  the  proposed 
building  of  a railroad  from  Brunswick  to  Birmingham,  and  a survey  was 
made  through  this  county,  but  the  names  of  the  projectors  of  the  road 
was  kept  under  cover.  Probably  the  first  steps  taken  to  induce  the  road 
to  come  by  Talladega  is  shown  by  a letter  published  by  the  Mountain 
Home  February  1st,  1905,  from  the  general  manager  of  the  road,  as  fol- 
lows: “Waycross,  Ga.,  January  27,  1905.  Hon.  Wellington  Vandiver, 
mayor  of  the  city  of  Talladega,  Alabama.  Dear  Sir:  I have  your  favor  of 
January  19th  enclosing  clipping  from  the  Birmingham  daily  relative  to 
the  extension  of  the  road  from  Montezuma  to  Birmingham,  and  in  reply 
beg  to  say  that  1 expect  pursuant  to  your  invitation  to  be  in  Talladega 
at  an  early  date  for  the  purpose  of  taking  up  with  you  and  the  citizens 
of  your  city  the  matter  of  this  extension  through  Talladega.  Yours  truly, 
Geo.  Dole  Wadley,  V.  P.  and  Gen.  Manager.” 

In  March  the  Commercial  Association  took  up  the  matter  and  learn- 
ing that  Mr.  Wadley  had  written  in  response  to  a letter  of  Mr.  Jno.  C. 
Williams,  stating  that  if  Talladega  so  desired  he  would  come  here  and 
take  the  matter  up  when  the  association  extended  him  an  invitation 
through  its  president,  G.  A.  Mattison,  to  come  to  Talladega  and  make 
his  proposition.  Matters  wore  along  until  August  1905  when  there  was 
another  meeting  of  the  Commercial  & Industrial  association  on  August 
2 when  the  matter  of  taking  steps  to  secure  the  right  of  way  was  discus- 
sed. Cecil  Browne,  Wellington  Vandiver,  C.  C.  Whitson  and  Dr.  B.  B. 
Sims  discussed  the  various  phases  of  the  situation.  Seven  thousand  dol- 
lars was  subscribed  within  an  hour  to  be  used  in  purchasing  a right  of 
way.  It  was  estimated  that  the  right  of  way  through  the  county  would 
cost  twenty  thousand  dollars.  On  August  30  George  Dole  Wadley,  the 
vice  president  and  general  manager,  Alex  Bonnyman,  chief  engineer, 
and  chief  engineer  of  the  field  corps,  Olney,  visited  Talladega.  There 
was  a rousing  meeting  of  the  citizens  at  the  city  hall  presided  over  by 
Mayor  Wellington  Vandiver,  the  result  of  which  was  that  the  officials  of 
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the  road  asked  that  Talladega  donate  the  right  of  way,  which  the  meet- 
ing promised  to  do  by  a rising  vote.  On  motion  of  Dr.  B.  B.  Sims,  a com 
mittee  composed  of  G.  A.  Mattison,  J.  E.  Stone  and  T.  S.  Plowman  was 
appointed  to  go  over  the  line  with  the  engineers  and  ascertain  what  rights 
of  way  could  be  secured  and  at  wbat  price.  The  committee  reported  on 
September  16  to  a meeting  in  the  court  house  that  it  found  the  commit- 
tee lacked  $12,500  of  having  enough  money  to  pay  for  the  right  of  way 
through  the  city.  The  cost  of  the  right  of  way  through  the  city  of  Talla- 
dega was  estimated  at  $21,085.  Mr.  Bonnyman  said  the  railroad  would 
pay  the  difference,  and  he  turned  a check  for  that  amount,  that  is,  $12, 
500.  Cecil  Browne,  Esq.,  was  then  called  upon  to  explain  the  contracts 
drawn  up  between  the  citizens  and  the  road.  He  explained  that  if  the 
road  was  not  built  in  two  and  one-half  years  the  property  purchased  by 
the  right  of  way  money  reverts  to  those  who  had  paid  the  subscriptions 
and  that  each  subscriber  is  liable  only  for  the  amount  of  his  subscription. 
G.  A.  Mattison,  J.  E.  Stone  and  T.  S.  Plowman  were  made  the  author- 
ized agents  of  the  citizens  to  transact  all  business  necessary,  and  each 
subscriber  was  asked  to  give  his  note  for  the  amount  of  his  subscription. 

CHAPTER  XLV 

Childersburg,  a pleasant  village  twenty  miles  west  of  the  county 
seat,  and  within  a mile  of  the  ancient  Indian  town  of  Coosa,  the  capital 
of  the  aboriginal  kingdom  of  Coosa,  began  to  assume  the  dress  and  cus- 
toms of  a town  during  the  decade  covered  by  1900-1910.  A dispensary 
was  established.  Brick  paving  was  in  evidence,  several  blocks  of  well 
equipped  stores  supplied  the  farmers  of  the  valley  of  the  Coosa,  Talla- 
dega and  Tallasahatehie.  A fine  school  was  maintained  and  churches 
flourished.  The  selection  of  municipal  officers  began  to  be  a matter  for 
discussion  and  rivalry.  In  February,  1905  there  were  two  tickets  in  the 
field  as  follows:  For  Mayor  J.  f.  Elliott,  for  councilman,  F.  Moss,  J.  A. 
Nichols,  G.  R.  Powell,  J.  W.  Oden.  The  second  ticket  was  as  below: 
For  Mayor  M.  J.  Cliett;  for  councilmen,  Thos.  Smith,  J.  A.  Nichols,  A. 
O.  Riser,  Jacob  Cosper.  At  the  election  on  March  6th  J.  J.  Elliott  was 
elected  by  a vote  of  26  to  18.  Nine  votes  were  contested,  and  thrown  out 
in  casting  up  the  returns.  The  board  of  aldermen  elected  consisted  of  J. 
A.  Nichols,  J.  W.  Oden,  J.  R.  Powell  and  Jacob  Cosper. 

The  Commissioners  Court  took  the  first  steps  toward  improving  the 
court  house  on  February  13,  1905.  The  original  building  was  a three- 
story  brick  structure,  erected  in  1842,  which,  later  on,  was  reduced  to 
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a two-storv  brick  building  surmounted  with  a clock  tower.  The  Commis- 
sioners Court  appointed  a committee  to  investigate  the  improvements 
necessary  to  the  building,  which  committee  was  composed  of  Judge  J.  E. 
Camp,  Commissioners  A.  F.  Jones  and  J.  T.  Elliott.  Judge  G.  K.  Miller 
and  Hon.  Cecil  Browne. 

In  May,  1905,  the  contract  was  awarded  to  R.  S.  West,  over  three 
other  bidders,  at  the  price  of  $13,500.  The  steam  heating  was  let  sep- 
arately and  this  went  to  the  Michael  Supply  Co.,  for  the  sum  of  $1,498. 
The  work  was  to  be  completed  by  October  1st,  1905.  Dirt  was  broken  on 
April  3rd,  1905  for  the  Elks  Home  and  Theatre.  The  first  shovel  full 
was  handled  by  Rev.  W.  C.  Hearn,  Chaplain,  of  Talladega  Lodge  No. 
603,  B.  P.  O.  E.  The  corner  stone  was  donated  by  the  Alabama  White 
Marble  Company  of  Gantt’s  Quarry.  The  building  cost  twenty  thousand 
dollars.  It  was  owned  jointly  by  the  Talladega  Opera  House  Co.,  Incor- 
porated and  Talladega  Lodge,  No.  603,  B.  P.  O.  E.  The  Elks  Theatre 
opened  Tuesday,  October  3rd,  1905,  with  Al.  G.  Fields  Minstrels,  the 
receipts  being  nearly  one  thousand  dollars,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  rain 
fell  almost  all  day.  The  building,  scenery,  etc.,  cost  $40,000.  The  incor 
porators  were  L.  W.  Clardy,  president,  W.  H.  Boynton,  treasurer,  J.  E. 
Camp  and  B.  H.  Hurr,  stockholders.  The  executive  staff  of  the  theatre 
consisted  of  Chas.  C.  Cooper,  manager,  W.  H.  Boynton,  treasurer,  W. 
W.  Beason,  stage  manager,  John  W.  Horan,  master  of  properties,  Woodie 
Llubbard,  chief  usher.  The  seating  capacity  was  1000.  The  stage  was 
17  x 60  feet.  There  were  eight  dressing  rooms. 

C.  E.  Riley,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  purchased  the  Sycamore  Cotton  Mills 
in  July,  1905.  The  Sycamore  Mill  was  the  first  cotton  mill  huilt  in  Tal- 
ladega county,  erected  about  1890  by  D.  L.  and  J.  A.  Lewis.  Mr.  C.  S. 
Goodwin,  of  Anniston,  took  charge  of  the  mills  as  the  agent  of  Mr.  Riley. 
Mr.  C.  S.  Goodwin  had  been  superintendent  of  the  Anniston  mills. 

The  Talladega  Broom  Works  enlarged  in  August  of  this  year.  This 
manufactory  had  been  turning  out  forty  dozen  brooms  per  day  and  two 
machines  were  added  therebv  increasing  the  capacitv  to  sixty  dozen 
daily.  Two  acres  of  land  were  sufficient  to  grow  a ton  of  broom  corn, 
which  was  worth  from  $40  to  $120  per  ton.  Later  on  the  broom  factory 
was  destroyed  by  fire,  and  for  reasons  unknown  the  making  of  brooms 
was  abandoned.  It  was  not  in  existence  long  enough  to  encourage  any 
great  number  of  farmers  to  raise  broom  corn  for  the  market. 

A union  religious  meeting  participated  in  by  all  of  the  churches  of 
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Talladega  was  begun  on  September  17th  at  the  Chautauqua  Auditorium, 
conducted  by  Rev.  H.  M.  Wharton,  of  Germantown,  Pa.,  a brother  of 
Doctor  M.  B.  Wharton,  of  Eufaula,  Ala.,  a Virginian  and  a Baptist. 
Large  crowds  attended  the  services.  Dr.  Wharton  led  the  singing,  after 
organizing  a chorus  class.  The  revival  continued  two  weeks,  the  attend 
ance  frequently  reaching  twenty-five  hundred,  the  full  capacity  of  the 
Chautauqua  building.  Sixty-five  persons  united  with  the  various  churches 
as  a result  of  the  meeting,  distributed  as  follows,  thirty  joined  the  Pres 
bvterian  church,  nine  united  with  the  Methodist  congregation,  twenty 
two  were  added  to  the  Baptist  church,  and  four  joined  the  second  Baptist 
church. 

The  pure  mountain  air,  the  sparkling  water,  and  the  simplicity  ol 
existence  in  Talladega  county  has  a tendency  to  cause  people  to  be  read) 
to  obey  the  Scripture  injunction  to  “increase  and  multiply  and  replenish 
the  earth.”  To  convince  the  future  reader  that  there  is  no  such  a thing 
as  “race  suicide"  within  our  portals,  the  following  item  from  the  Moun- 
tain Home  of  October  4th,  1905,  is  published,  with  the  remark  that  there 
are  a large  number  of  families  in  Talladega  county  who  can  show  “Olive 
branches"  with  any  place  on  earth.  Large  family,  Solomon  Spence  Wil- 
son was  reared  in  Talladega  county,  a Confederate  soldier  for  four  years, 
and  now  has  eight  boys,  seven  girls  and  thirty-five  grandchildren.  He  is 
ever  sixty  years  of  age,  and  was  in  town  Saturday  selling  cotton. 

Highland  Park  Co.,  Mrs.  T.  H.  Willingham,  president,  W.  J.  Will 
ingham,  manager,  surveyed  and  laid  out  into  building  lots  the  “Nance 
property,”  north  of  Brignolia  Street,  in  Talladega  in  May,  1905,  naming 
it  Highland  Park.  Presents  were  given  away  to  people  who  attended  the 
sale.  Many  lots  were  sold,  and  a beautiful  addition  to  the  city  was  inaug- 
urated. 


In  the  local  papers  report  of  the  city  council  meeting  of  November 
6ih,  1905,  appears  the  first  step  taken  toward  paving  the  city  and  laying 
sidewalks  by  Talladega  in  all  its  history.  “Mayor  Wellington  Vandiver 
presented  an  ordinance,  which  he  had  prepared,  providing  for  paving 
the  streets  and  sidewalks  of  the  city.  The  ordinance  is  fashioned  after 
the  best  models  in  use  in  some  of  the  larger  cities,  and  provides  for  the 
city  doing  the  work  and  assessing  the  property  owner  for  the  same.  1 he 
work  can  be  paid  for  by  the  property  owner  in  five  annual  payments. 
The  ordinance  is  not  operative,  however,  until  subsequent  ordinances  are 
passed  authorizing  the  paving  of  certain  streets,  or  a certain  street.  It  is 
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the  purpose  of  the  body  to  keep  up  the  work  until  the  entire  city  is 
covered.  The  ordinance  was  passed. 

The  first  "improvement  ordinance”  published  was  the  one  to  lay 
sidewalks.  There  was  much  discussion  and  heated  argument  between  the 
mayor  and  property  owners  over  grade  lines,  cutting  down  trees,  and  en- 
croachments on  streets,  some  citizens  even  threatening  to  use  force  to 
prevent  the  lines  being  run  and  grades  established  according  to  survey, 
but  in  every  instance  the  matter  was  settled  without  a lawsuit  or  ill- 
feeling.  Messrs.  Conniff  and  Clapp,  of  Montgomery,  secured  the  con- 
tract to  do  the  paving.  The  city  put  down  almost  twelve  miles  of  concrete 
paving  thereby  making  Talladega  far  more  desirable  as  a comfortable 
place  to  live  in  than  it  was  before.  The  bulk  of  this  paving  was  done  dur- 
ing the  early  months  of  1906. 

An  ice  company  was  formed  in  January,  1906,  composed  of  W.  H. 
Boynton,  J.  H.  Hicks,  R.  W.  Henderson,  S.  C.  Oliver,  J.  E.  Camp,  C.  C. 
Whitson  and  G.  A.  Mattison.  This  company  bought  out  the  Anniston 
Fertilizer  and  Ice  Company,  which  had  already  erected  a building  and 
nearly  completed  a plant  in  Talladega.  The  new  company  took  the  name 
of  the  Talladega  Ice  & Storage  Company,  S.  C.  Oliver  was  elected  presi- 
dent, G.  A.  Mattison,  secretary,  W.  IT  Boynton,  J.  H.  Hicks,  G.  A.  Mat- 
tison, C.  C.  Whitson,  S.  C.  Oliver,  directors. 

The  negroes  at  Talladega  College  on  January  15th  rebelled  at  the 
appointment  of  a young  Southern  white  man  as  assistant  to  the  farm 
superintendent;  over  one  hundred  of  the  students  severing  their  connec- 
tion with  the  college  on  this  account.  President  Nyce  and  the  faculty 
stood  firm.  The  negroes  appealed  to  the  American  Missionary  Association. 
Dr.  F.  A.  Beard,  secretary  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  Talladega  college, 
writing  from  New  York  to  Dr.  Nyce  says  among  other  things: 

“We  have  been  fighting  race  prejudice  for  sixty  years.  Race  prejudice 
is  just  as  bad  when  directed  against  a white  man,  as  it  is  when  directed 
against  a negro.  This  is  so  clearly  a case  of  race  prejudice  that  we  would 
not  go  back  upon  our  history  to  sustain  the  appeal  of  the  students.”  Mr. 
Parks,  the  young  strike  began,  remained  and  quietly  performed  his  duties, 
and  eventually  about  ninety  per  cent  of  the  students  who  went  on  the 
strike  returned.  The  point  made  by  the  striking  students  was  that  Mr. 
Parks  was  a Southern  man. 

The  beginning  of  the  library  can  be  briefly  stated  from  a local  notice 
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of  the  meeting  of  the  city  council  in  the  issue  of  the  Mountain  Home 
of  February  7th,  1906: 

‘‘Messrs.  J.  K.  Dixon,  G.  A.  Mattison,  S.  C.  Oliver,  C.  C.  Whitson 
and  J.  E.  Camp  appeared  before  the  council  in  the  interest  of  the  Carne- 
gie library,  asking  that  nine  hundred  dollars  per  year  be  appropriated 
for  its  support.  These  gentlemen  clearly  stated  the  proposition,  and  the 
benefits  to  be  derived  from  the  library.  They  stated  that  there  was  no  in- 
tention of  doing  away  with  the  Chautaugua,  and  that  Mrs.  Jemsion,  who 
donated  the  lot,  was  perfectly  willing  that  the  Chautauqua  Auditorium 
should  remain.  Alderman  Cobb  moved  that  the  money  be  appropriated. 
Dr.  Heacock  wanted  the  council  to  consider  the  question  for  a time  be- 
fore acting,  but  the  motion  of  Mr.  Cobb  was  put  to  a vote  and  carried.” 

Mr.  Carnegie  contributed  $12,500  with  which  to  erect  a library.  Mrs. 
L.  A.  Jemison  contributed  the  lot  and  $10,000.  Ten  thousand  dollars  of 
bonds  of  the  city,  issued  to  build  the  south  side  school  building,  the  in- 
terest of  which,  were  to  be  used  as  a support  fund.  At  the  March,  1906, 
meeting  of  the  city  council  the  following  trustees  of  the  Carnegie-Jemi- 
son  library  were  elected:  J.  H.  Johnson  for  six  years,  J.  E.  Camp  and 
H.  L.  McElderry  for  four  years,  Dr.  S.  W.  Welch  and  W.  H.  Boynton 
for  two  years.  The  citizens  had  ceased  to  support  the  Alabama  Chautau- 
qua assembly,  and  the  trustees  sold  the  auditorium  to  J.  E.  Stone  in  Au- 
gust, 1906,  who  tore  it  down  and  used  the  timbers  to  build  a livery  barn 
on  Court  street.  The  funds  received  from  this  were  used  in  an  unsuccess- 
ful effort  to  continue  the  Chautauqua  assembly  at  the  opera  house,  but 
this  was  eventually  abandoned  for  lack  of  support. 

The  city  council  planted  one  hundred  Pecan  and  English  Walnut 
trees  along  the  streets  of  the  city  in  the  spring  of  1906.  It  was  then  ar- 
gued that  these  trees  would  yield  nuts,  as  well  as  afford  shade.  The 
trees  were  parcelled  out  to  the  citizens  who  would  agree  to  plant  them 
and  take  care  of  them.  Some  were  placed  on  the  public  square.  The  Pe- 
can trees  were  budded  on  hickory  stock,  or  grafted  on  hickory  trees,  and 
were  procured  from  Florida.  A few  were  planted  on  the  grounds  of  the 
south  side  school.  The  nursery  men  claimed  that  the  nut  trees  would 
bear  in  six  years.  The  experiment  of  planting  nut-bearing  trees  on  the 
streets  was  watched  with  interest  by  other  towns,  and  many  followed  the 
example  of  Talladega.  It  was  presumed  that  successive  municiple  ad- 
ministrations and  every  citizen  would  feel  a pride  in  protecting  and  tak- 
ing care  of  these  trees. 
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The  Talladega  Cordage  Company  was  established  in  February,  1906, 
the  Talladega  Oil  Mills,  being  the  proprietors.  The  building  was  of 
brick,  140x60  feet,  located  on  the  old  Linton  lot,  on  the  corner  of  North 
and  West  streets.  The  mill  employed  about  thirty  hands  and  was  built 
to  turn  out  four  thousand  pounds  of  its  product  every  twenty-four  hours. 
Some  years  later  fire  destroyed  it,  and  it  was  not  rebuilt. 

Signor  Moretti,  the  Italian  sculptor,  who  had  designed  the  bronze 
statue  of  Vulcan  at  Birmingham,  removed  to  Talladega,  and  interested 
himself  in  the  marble  deposits  on  the  McKenzie  farm,  three  miles  south- 
east of  the  city.  Articles  of  incorporation  of  the  Talladega  Marble  Com- 
pany, with  a capital  stock  of  $366,000  were  filed  in  the  probate  office 
of  Talladega  in  February,  1906. 

The  incorporators  were  H.  M.  Atkinson,  P.  S.  Arkwright,  R.  E. 
Cullinans,  of  Atlanta,  and  Signor  G.  Moretti,  of  Talladega.  The  latter 
built  a pretty  home  and  established  a studio  at  the  “Moretti  Quarries,” 
where  development  of  the  marble  began  during  the  summer  and  fall  of 
that  year. 

A vigorous  movement  was  made  in  February  and  March  of  1906  to 
have  a Union  Depot  for  Talladega.  When  it  was  understood  that  work 
would  begin  on  the  new  passenger  depot  of  the  L.  & N.  railroad,  Mayor 
Wellington  Vandiver  wrote  to  Supt.  Brooks  of  that  road  asking  him  to 
withhold  further  progress  in  the  matter  until  our  citizens  could  have  an 
opportunity  to  present  the  many  reasons  why  Talladega  should  have  a 
union  passenger  station.  Later  on,  the  mayor,  in  conjunction  with  G.  A. 
Mattison,  president  of  the  Commercial  Association,  addressed  letters  to 
the  general  managers  of  all  the  railroads  entering  Talladega  asking  them 
to  meet  representatives  of  the  city  in  a conference  to  be  held  in  Talladega 
on  March  15th.  Supt.  Brooks  replied  that  it  had  been  planned  by  the 
L.  & N.  to  remodel  the  old  L.  & N.  depot  this  spring  and  that  the  B.  & A. 
would  use  it  jointly  with  the  L.  &.  N.,  but  he  agreed  to  attend  the  con- 
ference. 


The  mayor,  the  officers  of  the  Commercial  Association  and  many 
prominent  business  men  were  present,  as  were  President  Milton  H.  Smith 
and  Supt.  T.  S.  Brooks,  of  the  L.  & N.;  General  Supt.  W.  N.  Foracre, 
Division  Supt,  J.  H.  Stanfield  and  Roadmaster  B.  B.  Atwood,  of  the 
Southern;  ].  F.  Fleetwood,  General  Manager  of  the  B.  & A.  railroad;  and 
the  attorenv  and  officials  of  the  A.  B.  & A.  railroad,  who  put  forth  as 
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spokesman  Hon.  Cecil  Browne.  Mayor  Wellington  Vandiver  stated  the 
purpose  of  the  meeting  and  the  desires  of  the  city.  He  was  followed  by 
G.  A.  Mattison  of  the  Commercial  Association,  who  spoke  briefly  of  the 
needs  of  a union  station,  stated  the  business  mens  side  of  the  matter 
and  moved  it  up  to  the  railroad  people.  President  Milton  Smith  admitted 
the  inadequacy  of  his  road’s  facilities,  and  the  need  of  room  in  its  present 
location.  He  said  the  A.  B.  & A.  had  submitted  plans  to  him  whereby  the 
L.  &.  N.  might  join  that  road  in  a terminal.  Mr.  Foracre  said  the  South- 
ern would  take  the  plan  under  advisement.  Mr.  Browne  said  the  A.  B.  & 
A.  was  friendly  to  the  other  roads  and  would  co-operate  with  them.  Mr. 
J.  K.  Dixon  said  the  B.  & A.  would  co-operate.  President  Smith  suggested 
that  it  would  cost  his  road  $25,000  to  make  the  change  to  a union  de- 
pot, and  he  wished  to  know  if  Talladega  would  give  the  land,  the  right 
of  way  and  the  money  to  compensate  his  road  if  the  change  was  made. 
No  one  was  able  to  reply  to  this  question.  The  meeting  adjourned  feeling 
that  not  very  much  progress  had  been  made  toward  securing  a union 
depot. 

At  the  close  of  the  March  term  of  the  City  Court,  Circuit  Clerk 
Marion  H.  Sims  resigned  to  enter  the  law  firm  of  Knox,  Dixon  & Burr. 
The  appointment  of  a Circuit  Clerk  to  fill  out  the  unexpired  term  was 
the  prerogative  of  Circuit  Judge  John  Pelham,  but  the  circuit  clerk  is  ex- 
officio  clerk  of  the  city  court,  and  this  appointment  comes  from  the  city 
judge.  On  Friday,  March  16th,  Hon.  G.  K.  Miller,  city  judge,  appointed 
John  D.  McNeel,  who  came  to  Talladega  from  Trussville,  Alabama, 
where  he  had  taught  school,  and  who  at  the  time  was  serving  as  superin- 
tendent of  the  city  schools.  D.  A.  McNeill,  of  Lineville,  Ala.,  was  select- 
ed as  superintendent  of  the  city  schools  to  succeed  Prof.  John  D.  Mc- 
Neel. 

May  13,  1906,  Rev.  T.  M.  Calloway  who  had  been  for  some  years 
past  pastor  of  the  First  Baptist  church,  resigned  to  accept  a similar  posi- 
tion with  the  First  Baptist  church  of  Pensacola,  Fla. 

The  Talladega  Fire  Department  visited  Rome,  Ga.,  on  May  16, 
1906.  This  department  had  grown  from  a jumper  reel  with  300  feet  of 
rotten  hose  housed  in  a shed  in  front  of  the  Presbyterian  church,  1901,  to 
one  of  the  best  second  grade  departments  in  the  south.  The  team  and 
wagon  went  to  Rome  on  a fast  freight  while  the  men  followed  next  dav 
on  a passenger  train.  The  contesting  firemen  were  George  Bauerlein, 
chief,  M.  R.  Striplin,  W.  F.  Hanley,  T.  C.  Collins,  L.  W.  Bean,  J.  F. 
Leak,  V\  . G.  Adair,  J.  M.  Venable,  Joe  Thomas,  FI.  L.  McLane,  M.  I 
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Lane,  Bledsoe  Davis,  R.  W.  Whooper,  Lem  Ray,  D.  E.  Browne,  F.  T. 
Oglesby,  Claude  Simmons,  J.  S.  Boyd,  R.  Heine,  timekeeper,  Ex-chief 
Y.  L.  Adams.  In  the  Georgia-Alabama  Firemans  Association  Tournament, 
the  Talladega  department  got  the  lions  share  of  prize  money  in  the  con- 
tests, returning  with  two  hundred  and  seventy-five  dollars  prize  money. 
The  largest  prize  was  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  in  the  three  hundred 
vard  dash  for  two  horse  wagon  race.  The  Rome  Herald  in  speaking  of 
Talladega  said:  “The  fast  aggregation  of  fire  fighters  from  the  little  Ala- 
bama city  went  through  the  race  without  a hitch.”  The  Talladega  citizens 
on  the  return  of  the  boys  gave  each  man  taking  part  in  the  race  a present 
of  five  dollars,  also  ten  dollars  to  Tom  Collins,  the  driver  of  the  winning 
wagon  race,  and  forty  dollars  to  the  boys  with  which  to  start  a fund  to 
buy  a new  hose  wagon.  At  the  Georgia-Alabama  Association  meeting  Mr. 
M.  R.  Striplin,  a member  of  the  Talladega  company,  was  elected  vice 
president  of  the  association. 


CHAPTER  XLVI 

As  usual  politics  warmed  up  as  the  time  for  the  elections  approached 
in  1906;  the  Congressional  and  county  executive  committees  meeting  in 
early  July,  and  ordering  the  elections  for  August  27th.  Congressman 
Sydney  J.  Bowie  declined  to  offer  again,  and  several  favorite  sons  of  the 
jdistrict  went  about  with  lightning  rods  up  their  backs,  hoping  that  a con- 
gressional electric  bolt  would  strike  in  their  vicinity,  but,  as  time  wore 
on,  the  prospect  of  W.  B.  Craig  of  Dallas,  seemed  brightest.  The  county 
Democratic  executive  committee  adopted  a resolution,  offered  by  T.  S. 
Plowman,  requiring  that  candidates  for  solicitor  of  the  city  court  and 
superintendent  of  education  of  the  county,  both  of  which  offices  being 
by  law  appointive  ones  should  run  in  the  primary,  and  the  appointments 
should  be  made  from  the  primary’s  choice.  All  offices,  including  United 
States  Senators  were  to  be  voted  on  in  the  primary.  The  state  ticket  con- 
tained fifty-two  names.  The  county  ticket  voted  for  in  the  primary  con- 
tained fewer  names  than  usual,  as  there  were  a number  of  offices  not 
expired.  The  race  for  county  solicitor  was  probably  as  warmly  contested 
as  any  other,  the  candidates  being  M.  H.  Sims,  W.  T.  Edwards,  and  J. 
W.  Vandiver.  Messrs.  John  C.  Williams  and  Mark  T.  Linder  were  can- 
didates for  county  superintendent  of  education,  and  this  race  was  one 
that  aroused  much  interest.  Delegates  to  the  state  convention  were  also 
voted  for  in  the  primary.  The  ticket  elected  was  as  follows:  For  the  legis- 
lature J.  H.  Lawson  and  J.  B.  Sanford.  For  the  Senate  Jno.  W.  Heacock. 
For  solicitor  of  the  city  court,  Marion  H.  Sims,  for  superintendent  of 
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.education  Mark  T.  Linder,  for  sheriff  W.  R.  Middleton,  commissioners 
J.  A.  Harris,  A.  F.  Jones.  For  delegates  to  the  state  convention  J.  W. 
Brown,  Cecil  Browne,  J.  K.  Dixon,  W.  B.  Harrison,  J.  H.  Johnson,  J. 
W.  Oden,  W.  I.  Phillips,  W.  D.  Smith,  J.  M.  Thornton,  J.  B.  White, 
C.  C.  Whitson,  J.  Harwell  Wilson. 

Saturday,  July  21,  1906,  William  Travers  Jerome,  district  attorney 
of  New  York,  the  prosecutor  of  the  Celebrated  “Thaw”  trial,  arrived  in 
Talladega,  the  details  of  the  visit  being  given  in  the  issue  of  the  Moun- 
tain Home  of  July  25th,  as  follows:  Jerome  in  Talladega,  famous  New 
Yorker  spent  Saturday  in  the  city.  Attended  barbecue  and  reception.  Wil- 
liam Travers  Jerome,  District  Attorney  of  New  York,  accompanied  by 
his  assistants,  Francis  P.  Carvin  and  Almuth  C.  Vandiver,  arrived  in 
Talladega  Saturday  morning  from  Birmingham,  to  be  the  guests  of  the 
Mayor,  Wellington  Vandiver.  Soon  after  they  reached  the  city  the  party 
was  driven  to  Allison’s  mill,  where  a barbecue  was  given  them  by  the 
Talladega  bar.  An  old  time  Southern  ’Cue  was  something  of  a novelty  to 
Messrs.  Jerome  and  Garvin,  but  Mr.  Almuth  Vandiver,  being  a native 
of  Talladega,  was  just  getting  back  to  his  “raisin’.”  The  New  Yorkers 
thoroughly  enjoyed  the  outing,  and  when  Mr.  Jerome  was  called  upon 
for  a speech  he  had  progressed  so  far  in  his  enjoyment  as  to  have  his 
coat  off  and  collar  unbuttoned.  I fe  expressed  his  appreciation  of  South 
ern  hospitality,  and  his  enjoyment  of  the  day  with  Talladegans,  and  was 
just  about  to  touch  upon  politics  when  a terrific  thunder  shower  came  up 
and  the  party  scurried  for  their  vehicles  and  hastened  home.  The  com 
mittee  of  the  bar  having  the  barbecue  in  charge  was  composed  of  Judge 
G.  K.  Miller,  C.  C.  Whitson,  B.  H.  Burr  and  A.  M.  Garber.  In  the 
evening  Mayor  and  Mrs.  Vandiver  complimented  Mr.  Jerome  with  a re- 
ception at  their  home  on  South  street  and  during  the  receiving  hour  a 
large  number  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  called. 

The  85th  annual  meeting  of  the  Alabama  Baptist  Convention  was 
held  in  Talladega  the  week  of  July  18,  1906.  It  was  estimated  that  600 
visitors  were  present.  There  were  enrolled  334  messengers  from  the  vari 
ous  churches  of  that  faith  in  the  state.  G.  L.  Comer,  of  Eufaula,  presided 
when  the  convention  was  called  to  order  on  Wednesday.  Officers  elected 
for  the  ensuing  year,  President  Judge  N.  D.  Denson,  of  LaFayette;  vice 
presidents,  D.  C.  Cooper,  of  Oxford  and  J.  B.  Ellis,  of  Selma;  secretary, 
Rev.  M.  M.  Wood,  of  Fayette.  The  consideration  of  Howard  college  wras 
one  of  the  most  important  features  of  the  convention.  Dr.  A.  P.  Montague 
reported  that  $75,000  for  the  endowment  fund  had  been  raised  and  that 
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sixty-five  young  men  had  been  trained  by  Howard  College  last  year 
for  the  ministry.  Rev.  W.  B.  Crumpton,  the  president  of  the  Anti-Saloon 
League,  introduced  Brooks  Lawrence,  the  newly  elected  superintendent 
to  the  convention,  who  explained  in  detail  the  work  of  the  League.  In 
strong  eruptive  words  he  said  the  saloons  must  go,  to  which  there  was 
deafening  applause  by  the  large  audience. 

The  city  primary  was  called  by  the  executive  committee  to  be  held 
on  the  29th  day  of  October,  1906,  the  terms  of  the  municipal  officers  then 
in  office  expiring  in  April,  1907.  On  September  24,  1906,  Mr.  S.  C.  Oli 
ver  announced  for  mayor.  No  other  citizen  announced,  and  Mr.  Oliver 
was  elected  without  opposition. 

The  aldermen  elected  were  J.  B.  White,  M.  G.  McCargo,  Dr.  B.  B. 
Simms,  V.  L.  Adams,  W.  E.  Dickinson,  E.  T.  Castleberry,  T.  D.  Boyn 
ton,  J.  T.  Freeman. 

The  printed  statements  of  the  three  banks  doing  business  in  Tallade- 
ga this  year  show  that  the  First  National  Bank,  the  Isbell  National  Bank 
and  the  Talladega  National  Bank  did  a business  amounting  in  the  ag 
gregate  to  more  than  a million  dollars.  The  combined  deposits  are  $629, 
623.58.  The  loans  are  $663,769.63.  The  growth  of  the  city  is  shown  in 
the  fact  that  the  three  banks  did  more  business,  pro  rata,  than  when 
there  were  but  two  banks. 

The  appointments  made  by  the  North  Alabama  Conference  for  the 
Talladega  District  for  the  coming  year,  1907,  were  as  follows:  Presiding 
Edler  J.  W.  Newman,  Talladega  First  church,  L.  C.  Branscomb;  Annis- 
ton j.  D.  Simpson;  Sylacauga,  J.  T.  Morris;  Oxford,  T.  K.  Roberts;  Mun 
ford  circuit,  J.  T.  Black;  Lincoln,  J.  A.  Mathison;  Childersburg,  C.  C. 
O'Neal;  Plantersville,  J.  W.  Culberson. 

The  Synod  of  Alabama  met  in  Talladega  November  12th,  1906.  Dr. 
W.  E.  Mcllwain,  president  of  the  Alabama  Synodical  college  for  Boys 
at  Anniston,  preaching  the  opening  sermon.  The  following  officers  were 
elected  at  the  night  session:  Rev.  A.  L.  Little,  of  Selma,  moderator;  W. 
L.  Sinnott,  of  Centerville,  stated  clerk;  Rev.  Neal  E.  Kehay,  of  Marion 
junction,  Permanent  Clerk.  The  Synod  was  composed  of  the  East  Ala- 
bama Presbytery,  the  Mobile,  the  North  Alabama,  and  the  Tuscaloosa 
Presbyteries,  and  its  session  in  Talladega  drew  a large  number  of  prom- 
inent men  here.  Dr.  Moore  of  Atlanta  spoke  at  the  morning  session. 
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Rev.  James  D.  Gwaltney,  of  Covington,  Kentucky,  accepted  the  call 
of  the  First  Baptist  church  of  Talladega,  and  on  Sunday,  December  2, 
1906,  he  preached  his  first  sermon  as  pastor  in  that  church,  from  the  29th 
verse  of  the  tenth  chapter  of  Acts.  The  united  congregations  of  the  city 
assembled  at  the  Baptist  church  Sunday  evening  to  welcome  the  new 
pastor  to  the  city. 

On  January  1,  1907,  contractors  began  to  tear  down  the  brick,  two 
story  store  on  the  northeast  corner  of  the  public  square,  known  as  the 
“Isbell  Corner.,,  A three  story,  store  and  office  building  was  begun  in 
its  place.  The  improvements  also  included  an  addition  to  the  Isbell 
bank  building  just  east  of  the  corner  and  an  addition  to  the  store  north- of 
the  corner,  where  the  postoffice  was  then  located.  Messrs.  W.  H.  Boyn 
ten  and  J.  E.  Camp  were  the  owners.  Thirty-five  thousand  dollars  were 
expended  in  these  improvements.  The  corner  building  was  the  first  pub 
lie  building  in  Talladega  to  install  an  elevator,  and  steam  heat.  The  Tal 
ladega  National  Bank  and  the  First  National  bank  consolidated  February 
19,  1907,  with  a capital  stock  of  $150,000— the  business  in  the  future  to 
be  conducted  under  the  name  of  the  Talladega  National  Bank.  The 
board  of  directors  elected  for  the  consolidated  bank  were  Jno.  B.  Knox, 
J.  H.  Johnson,  T.  S.  Plowman,  J.  B.  White,  Geo.  P.  Kyser,  C.  S.  Jones, 
J.  K.  Dixon,  1 1.  L.  McElderry,  J.  H.  Hicks,  W.  N.  Maddox,  J.  C.  Bowie, 
;D.  L.  Lewis,  J.  B.  Woodward,  J.  C.  Lanier,  R.  W.  Henderson  and  L. 
C.  Jones.  The  officers  of  the  bank  under  the  new  regime  were  H.  L.  Me 
Elderry,  president;  R.  W.  Henderson,  vice  president;  J.  C.  Bowie,  second 
vice  president;  J.  A.  Thornton,  cashier,  W.  C.  Dowdell,  assistant  cashier. 

The  holdings  of  the  Talladega  company  which  had  been  granted  a 
franchise  to  generate  power  at  Jackson  Shoals  and  light  the  city  with 
electric  light,  were  bought  by  a New  York  company  in  March,  1907,  for 
a consideration  of  forty  thousand  dollars.  Mr.  George  W.  Chambers 
practically  owned  all  of  the  stock  of  the  Talladega  company.  The  new 
company,  under  the  name  of  the  Alabama  Development  Company,  were 
to  take  charge  of  the  Talladega  plant  in  April.  Mr.  Woolf,  of  Raleigh,  N. 
C.,  being  the  representative  of  the  new  company.  The  name  taken  by  the 
new  company  was  that  of  the  Alabama  Power  Development  Company, 
the  stockholders  being  J.  H.  Hanson,  J.  D.  Mortimer,  II.  A.  Barre,  A. 
E.  Smith,  R.  J.  McClellen  and  H.  H.  Dean,  of  New  York,  R.  H.  Mitch 
ell,  of  Alabama  City,  J.  K.  Dixon,  of  Talladega,  and  H.  W.  Sexton,  of 
Anniston. 

The  streets  of  the  city  having  been  lettered  and  the  houses  num 
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bered  the  necessary  steps  were  next  taken  by  the  postoffice  department  to 
supply  city  mail  delivery.  An  examination  to  select  three  carriers  for  the 
citv  mail  delivery  and  a rural  mail  carrier  for  the  Renfroe  route,  was 
conducted  on  March  24th,  1907,  by  the  government’s  special  agent.  For 
the  city  carriers  position  the  following  persons  took  the  examination: 
}no.  C.  Mason,  J.  C.  Puckett,  M.  C.  Nelson,  Zachery  T.  Wood,  G.  C. 
Parnell,  11.  C.  Armbrester,  C.  L.  Stockdale,  Jno.  F.  Haynes,  W.  G. 
Younve,  Willis  L.  Tomlin,  Graves  M.  Madden.  For  the  Renfroe  route, 
L.  R.  Elston,  M.  C.  Hayes  and  H.  D.  Thackerson.  Only  one  of  the  ap- 
plicants for  the  city  mail  delivery  passed,  that  one  being  Jno.  C.  Mason. 

Another  examination  was  ordered  for  May  1,  to  secure  eligihles  for 
the  city  carriers  places.  Owing  to  the  failure  of  the  applicants  to  pass  the 
fiee  delivery  of  mail  in  the  city  was  postponed  from  May  1 to  June  1, 
1907.  On  May  1,  the  examination  for  city  carriers  and  postoffice  clerks 
was  held  in  the  city  building,  the  applicants  being  M.  C.  Nelson,  J.  C. 
Puckett,  L.  H.  Pearce,  Fred  J.  Capps,  C.  E.  Brooks,  Gustener  T.  Cook, 
Albert  W.  Stone,  C.  L.  Stockdale,  Howard  S.  Cox,  W.  S.  Tomlin,  Wil- 
liam S.  Younge,  N.  F.  Riddle,  Will  R.  Ray  and  C.  W.  Riddle.  The  car- 
riers selected  were  N.  Franklin  Riddle  No.  1,  Albert  W.  Stone  No.  2, 
James  C.  Puckett  No.  3,  Clarence  L.  Stockdale,  substitute. 

At  the  regular  meeting  of  the  city  council  on  April  15,  1907,  the 
annual  message  of  retiring  Mayor,  Wellington  Vandiver,  was  read  to  the 
hoard,  the  same  being  published  in  the  local  papers  of  that  date.  The 
message  shows  that  the  work  of  the  retiring  mayor  and  board  for  two 
years  past  appears  in  34  ordinances  and  a large  number  of  motions  and 
resolutions,  passed  at  forty-nine  meetings,  occupying  132  pages  of  closely 
written  minutes.  The  mayor  had  served  both  as  mayor  and  city  attorney 
during  his  six  years  administration,  at  a salary  of  thirty-three  dollars  per 
month  for  four  years,  and  sixty-five  dollars  per  month  for  two  years.  A 
clause  in  the  closing  lines  of  the  report  reads  thus:  Six  years  ago  Tallade- 
ga, as  municipality,  had  no  credit  abroad,  and  no  financial  standing  at 
home,  the  officials  having  to  wait  for  past  due  salaries.  There  was  no 
electric  light  system.  The  fire  company  was  a comic  opera  organization 
with  300  feet  of  rotten  hose  on  a hand  reel,  located  in  a leaky  wooden 
shed.  The  school  facilities  were  insufficient,  the  sanitary  laws  were  inef- 
ficient, the  streets  were  not  lettered,  the  houses  unnumbered.  There  were 
but  35  sanitary  sewer  connections.  The  sidewalks  were  muddy  in  winter 
and  overgrown  with  weeds  in  summer.  The  cemetery  was  a thicket  over- 
run with  weeds.  An  over  crowded  citv  school  had  no  sanitarv  sewer  con- 
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nections  and  the  now  beautiful  suburb  of  Stoneington  was  without  lights, 
water,  gas,  sanitary  sewer  or  fire  protection.  At  personal  sacrifice  to  him- 
self the  mayor  has  labored  to  better  the  city,  with  the  result  that  with 
the  aid  of  the  hard  working  aldermen  who  served  without  pay,  or  thanks, 
we  have  numbered  houses,  miles  of  cement  paving,  electrically  lighted 
streets,  sanitary  sewers,  extended,  a thoroughly  efficient  fire  department, 
a clean  and  orderly  cemetery  and  municipal  credit  as  good  as  any  city  in. 
the  land. 

Editorially  the  Mountain  Home  says:  “In  many  respects  the  past  six 
years  that  Mr.  Vandiver  has  presided  as  chief  executive  of  the  city  have 
been  the  most  progressive  in  the  history  of  our  municipal  affairs.  As  a po- 
lice magistrate  he  excels,  and  has  made  this  department  a larger  source 
of  revenue  than  ever  before.  In  the  sidewalk  improvement  the  adminis- 
tration has  done  its  best  public  good,  and  the  miles  of  paving  that  now 
stretch  up  and  down  our  streets  are  the  direct  result  of  Mayor  Vandiver's 
work.  They  are  his  own  ideas— he  planned  the  ordinances,  created  senti- 
ment in  their  favor,  and  the  council  put  them  in  operation.  At  times  we 
have  seen  fit  to  criticise  the  administration  as  we  thought  best,  but  to 
Mayor  Vandiver  and  to  Aldermen  Heacock,  Jackson,  McAlpine,  Miller, 
Loekey,  Dickinson,  Bishop,  Bowie  and  Cobb,  we  say,  you  have  done 
much  for  which  you  can  feel  proud,  and  a fair  minded  people  will  give 
you  credit  and  just  praise." 

Mayor  S.  C.  Oliver  and  the  incoming  board  proceeded  to  appoint 
committees  and  elect  the  necessary  officers,  immediately  on  the  reading 
of  the  annual  message  and  the  retirement  of  the  old  board.  The  finance 
committee,  through  Chairman  McCargo  fixed  the  salaries  of  officers, 
and  the  board  proceeded  to  elect  W.  L.  Coker  clerk  and  tax  collector.  Z. 
W.  Grogan,  chief  of  police;  the  chief  then  announced  his  assistants  as 
follows,  T.  F.  Thompson,  assistant  chief,  policemen  John  W.  Thweatt, 
Jno.  M.  Hobbs,  Mack  Hobbs  and  Sylvan  Wesley.  The  board  then  re- 
sumed the  election  of  officers,  resulting  in  the  selection  of  W.  B.  Harri 
son,  Esq.,  as  city  attorney;  E.  L.  Phillips,  street  superintendent;  B.  B. 
Warwick,  city  physician;  J.  C.  Bowie,  city  treasurer;  M.  R.  Striplin,  chief 
ol  the  fire  department;  M.  R.  Adams,  assistant  chief;  J.  H.  Lawson,  city 
engineer. 

The  city  of  Sylacauga  had  a warm  election  on  April  15th  resulting 
in  the  selection  of  S.  P.  McDonald  as  Mayor  for  the  second  time  without 
opposition,  and  the  following  aldermen,  M.  E.  Conaway  and  R.  W.  Pra 
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ther,  L.  H.  Crumpler  and  Jno.  H.  Jarvis,  C.  W.  Hammett  and  W.  J. 
McLeod,  T.  V.  Knight  and  W.  A.  Burns. 

The  old  Governor  Parsons  home,  owned  by  J.  M.  Lewis,  was  pur- 
chased in  June,  1907,  by  the  Highland  Land  Company  for  thirty  thou 
sand  dollars.  The  company  was  incorporated  was  composed  of  Hill  Fer- 
guson, of  Birmingham,  president;  D.  L.  Lewis,  of  Sycamore,  vice  presi- 
dent; and  B.  H.  Burr  and  J.  K.  Dixon,  Esquires,  of  Talladega.  Streets 
were  laid  off,  and  sidewalks  paved  through  the  property  and  lots  sold 
as  residence  lots.  A handsome  and  attractive  suburb  at  once  sprang  up, 
rapidly  filling  with  sightly  homes.  An  effort  was  set  on  foot  to  remove 
the  Synodical  college  to  Highland. 

A large  mass  meeting  in  the  interest  of  prohibition  was  held  in  the 
court  house  on  Monday,  July  29th,  1907.  Rev.  F.  B.  Webb  called  the 
meeting  to  order,  and  asked  Rev.  Brooks  Lawrence,  a Presbyterian  minis- 
ter, to  pray.  Rev.  L.  C.  Branscomb  nominated  C.  C.  Whitson,  Esq.,  as 
chairman  of  the  meeting,  seconded  by  John  C.  Williams.  J.  Harwell 
Wilson,  of  Lincoln,  was  made  secretary.  Rev.  J.  W.  Newman  offered 
a resolution  that  we  proceed  at  once  to  organize  for  a prohibition  cam- 
paign in  Talladega  county.  This  motion  was  discussed  by  Rev.  Jas.  D. 
Gwaltney,  Rev.  J.  C.  Bentley,  Rev.  Mr.  Hinson,  of  Lincoln,  Jno.  C.  Wil- 
liams, J.  A.  Edwards,  Walter  Hurst,  and  B.  H.  Burr.  On  motion  of  G.  L. 
Schmidt  a rising  vote  was  called,  every  man  in  the  house  rising.  Rev.  L. 
C.  Branscomb  offered  a resolution  naming  J.  W.  Brown,  of  Sylacauga, 
C.  C.  Whitson,  M.  N.  Manning  and  C.  W.  Stringer  of  Talladega,  and 
Robert  Bums,  of  Lincoln,  a committee  to  take  the  campaign  in  hand  and 
perfect  the  organization.  Maj.  G.  A.  Joiner  put  the  question  before  the 
body,  and  it  was  carried.  Petitions  asking  that  an  election  be  held  on 
prohibition  secured  1387  signers  in  three  days.  Monday  afternoon,  Au- 
gust 19,  1907,  the  petition  was  stolen  or  snatched  from  the  hand  of 
George  Vice,  while  he  was  lighting  a cigar  in  the  saloon  of  McKenzie 
Bros.,  by  a negro  named  Alex  Bonner.  Mr.  Vice  was  carrying  the  petition 
aiound  securing  additional  signatures,  when  he  was  called  into  the  sa- 
loon and  asked  by  an  employee  of  the  place  to  have  a drink,  which  he 
declined,  a cigar  was  offered  and  accepted.  Another  petition  was  circu 
lated  and  a sufficient  number  of  names  secured.  Chairman  Whitson  ex- 
plaining the  affair  in  a published  card  in  the  local  papers. 

On  Monday,  August  24,  a petition  containing  936  names,  and  out 
of  this  number  660  qualified  voters  under  the  laws  of  the  state,  was  filed 
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with  the  probate  judge— it  only  required  540  to  comply  with  the  law. 
Granting  the  prayer  of  the  petition  the  probate  judge  fixed  September 
30th  as  the  day  for  the  election.  Out  of  a total  of  1,508  votes  cast  in  the 
county  1,273  were  for  prohibition.  Only  235  votes  were  polled  for  the 
‘ wet”  ticket.  At  several  polling  places  the  ladies  spent  the  day  at  the 
polls,  serving  refreshments,  and  soliciting  votes  for  prohibition.  The  pro- 
hibition against  the  sale  of  liquor  was  not  to  take  effect  until  January  1, 
1908.  The  official  count  showed  1274  votes  for  prohibition,  with  227 
against  it.  Calhoun  county  followed  the  example  of  Talladega  by  voting 
dry  on  October  15th  by  a majority  of  1558  votes.  In  April  of  this  year 
while  the  State  Medical  Association  was  in  session  at  Mobile,  that  body 
elected  one  of  Talladega’s  leading  physicians,  Dr.  Samuel  Wallace 
Welch  president  of  the  State  Medical  Association.  A committee  of  local 
physicians  and  citizens  met  the  train  at  Talladega  on  his  arrival  from 
Mobile  and  with  a carriage  in  waiting  escorted  him  to  his  home.  Previous 
to  this  time  in  recognition  of  his  professional  standing  Dr.  Welch  had 
been  elected  president  of  the  County  Medical  Society,  member  of  the 
County  Board  of  Censors,  member  of  the  State  Board  of  Health  and 
Senior  Counsellor. 


CHAPTER  XLVII 

Dr.  Robert  A.  Walton,  assisted  by  Rev.  Geo.  W.  Shaefer,  P.  T. 
Boyle,  soloist,  and  G.  Preston  Smith,  singer,  conducted  a revival  at  the 
Presbyterian  church  in  October,  1907,  which  attracted  much  attention. 
The  methods  of  the  Evangelist  and  his  assistants  were  new  to  the  said 
Presbyterians  of  the  city,  and  large  congregations  were  attracted.  An  “ Ap- 
ple Feast”  for  the  boys  was  one  of  the  features  of  the  meeting. 

While  raiding  a negro  crap  game  near  the  city  line,  southwest  of 
Talladega  November  2nd  on  Saturday  night,  Assistant  Police  Chief  Tom 
T hompson  was  shot  and  killed.  Search  was  immediately  made  for  the 
parties  who  were  reported  to  have  been  participants  in  the  game.  A 
posse  came  upon  Fred  Singleton,  one  of  the  players  near  Renfroe,  and 
riddled  his  body  with  bullets.  Henry  Burt  Pope,  George  Williams,  Frank 
Kelley,  Flournoy  Glaze  and  others  were  tried  for  the  murder.  Frank 
Kelley  was  convicted  and  sentenced  for  life,  the  others  being  tried  when 
passion  had  cooled,  and  better  counsels  prevailed  were  acquitted.  This 
was  the  first  police  officer  killed  in  the  history  of  the  city.  Thompson 
was  a popular,  brave  man,  in  the  prime  of  life,  whose  death  was  greatly 
regretted. 
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Important  changes  were  made  in  the  management  of  the  Presbyter- 
ian Orphans  Home,  located  at  Talladega,  during  the  year  1907.  Hereto- 
fore the  board  of  trustees  had  been  composed  largely  of  ministers,  but 
lavmen  were  added  to  the  management  by  the  Huntsville  Synod.  Mr.  G. 
R.  Foster,  who  for  14  years  had  been  general  superintendent  of  the 
Home,  was  made  superintendent  of  the  farm,  and  manager  of  the  dairy. 
Mr.  H.  L.  McKee  was  made  superintendent  and  secretary  of  the  Home. 
Mrs.  Ramsey,  of  Birmingham,  was  elected  matron. 

The  city  Democratic  primary  for  municipal  offices  was  conducted 
Monday,  April  1,  1908.  There  was  no  opposition  to  Mayor  S.  C.  Oliver. 
For  aldermen  at  large,  T.  D.  Boynton  was  elected  over  C.  W.  Stringer. 
For  aldermen  for  first  ward  J.  B.  White  defeated  ].  C.  Burt,  Esq.  Mr.  V. 
L.  Adams  had  no  opposition  in  the  second  ward.  In  the  third  ward  E.  T. 
Castleberry  won  over  W.  E.  Dickinson.  In  the  fourth  ward  R.  Heine  de- 
feated E.  B.  Miller.  The  total  vote  was  405.  At  its  first  meeting  the  new 
board  passed  a resolution  permitting  the  Water  and  Light  Commission  to 
install  a meter  system  for  water  consumers. 

Dr.  B.  B.  Simms  resigned  from  the  Light  and  Water  Commission 
and  as  Dr.  Lightcap,  another  member  of  the  Commission,  had  removed, 
there  were  two  vacancies,  these  being  filled  by  the  election  of  Mayor  S. 
C.  Oliver  and  G.  A.  Mattison. 

The  county  candidates  were  as  follows:  For  tax  collector,  J.  B.  Ed- 
wards, J.  A.  Woodward;  tax  assessor,  D.  M.  Mallory,  J.  A.  Nichols;  coun- 
ty treasurer,  S.  H.  Henderson,  W.  M.  Graham;  Superintendent  of  edu- 
cation, Jno.  C.  Williams,  M.  T.  Linder;  Commissioners,  W.  J.  William- 
son, ].  B.  Stapp,  E.  A.  Hammett  and  W.  B.  Campbell. 

The  nominees  wrere  collector,  J.  A.  Woodward;  assessor,  D.  M.  Mal- 
lory; treasurer,  S.  H.  Henderson;  Superintendent  of  Education  M.  T. 
Linder;  commissioners  J.  W.  Stapp,  E.  A.  Hammett. 

Through  the  efforts  of  Congressman  Craig,  sixty-five  thousand  dol- 
lars was  appropriated  by  congress  for  a federal  building  in  Talladega  in 
June,  1908.  Several  eligible  lots  were  offered  as  a building  site,  but 
after  investigation  the  Exchange  hotel,  erected  before  the  war  by  John 
Donahoo,  situated  on  the  corner  of  Court  and  North  streets,  was  pur- 
chased by  the  government  from  Mr.  J.  A.  Bingham  for  seventeen  thou- 
sand dollars,  as  the  most  appropriate  situation  for  the  government  build- 
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ing.  This  building  had  been  a hotel  for  more  than  half  a century  and 
when  it  was  demolished  another  of  the  ancient  land  marks  of  Talladega 
was  swept  into  the  tide  of  oblivion. 

The  Alabama  Chatauqua  for  1908  was  held  in  the  Elks  Theatre  on 
August  3rd  to  12th.  Carrico’s  orchestra  furnished  the  music.  Chas.  Lane, 
Dr.  Geo.  P.  B.  Bible,  Lieut.  Goveronr  of  Mississippi,  Wellington  Van- 
diver, Sid  Landon,  W.  Powell  Hale,  the  Courtney  Juggling  Troupe,  the 
Misses  Turner,  banjoists,  Mrs.  William  Calvin  Chilton,  reader,  furnished 
the  talent,  which  was  very  pleasing  to  the  quite  small  audiences.  Many 
citizens  on  the  approach  of  the  Chautauqua  hied  themselves  to  the  so- 
called  “springs”  thereby  avoiding  the  necessity  of  patronizing  the  Chatau- 
qua. Others  manifested  indifference  to  the  platform  attractions.  The  as- 
sembly was  conducted  at  a loss,  and  at  the  close  of  the  session  of  1909  it 
was  resolved  not  to  reopen  it  again,  unless  greater  interest  was  manifest- 
ed. 


The  appointments  of  the  preachers  for  this  section  by  the  North 
Alabama  Methodist  conference  in  November,  1908,  were  as  follows:  W. 
C.  Howard,  presiding  elder.  Anniston,  J.  D.  Simpson.  Childersburg,  J. 
W.  Tucker.  Columbiana,  J.  T.  Black.  Vincent  circuit,  R.  Y.  Hannon. 
Glen  Addie,  M.  C.  Rowland.  Heflin,  C.  C.  O’Neal  Lanier,  J.  L.  Cornel 
ius,  Sylacauga,  J.  T.  Morris.  Lincoln,  J.  C.  Craig.  Talladega  city,  G. 
W.  Read. 

In  December,  1908,  Mr.  Borden  H.  Burr,  solicitor  of  the  circuit 
court,  resigned  that  place  to  form  a law  partnership  with  a Birmingham 
firm  thereby  removing  from  the  circuit.  Several  ambitious  lawyers  be- 
came candidates  for  the  position.  Messrs.  J.  C.  Burt,  M.  N.  Manning  and 
J.  J.  Pierce,  of  Talladega,  J.  B.  Sanford,  of  Sylacauga,  Edgar  Whatley,  of 
Clay,  and  John  Haynes,  of  Shelby,  were  candidates  for  the  solicitorship. 
Governor  Comer  appointed  Walter  S.  Smith,  of  Lineville,  Clay  county, 
the  editor  of  the  Lineville  Headlight,  to  the  place. 

The  grand  jury’s  report  for  the  January  term,  1909,  referring  to 
witnesses  called  to  testify  of  violations  of  the  prohibition  law  calls  atten- 
tion to  the  “tendency  of  the  people  to  perjure  themselves  to  protect  vio- 
lators of  this  law,”  and  subsequent  grand  jury  reports  corroborate  this 
accusation  and  add  to  it  with  much  emphasis.  In  one  of  the  reports  it  is 
stated  that  men  who  are  otherwise  truthful  will  perjure  themselves  un- 
blushingly  to  shield  notorious  illegal  liquor  sellers,  and  that  the  grand 
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jury  finds  it  impossible  to  procure  proof  against  men  who  are  well  known 
to  be  engaged  in  illegal  selling. 

Mr.  John  D.  McNeel,  who  came  to  Talladega  after  teaching  a term 
at  Trussville,  Alabama,  and  was  elected  superintendent  of  the  city  schools, 
and  later  appointed  by  Hon.  G.  K.  Miller,  Judge  of  the  City  Court,  as 
clerk  of  the  city  court,  was  in  March,  1909,  selected  by  Governor  Comer, 
to  act  in  the  capacity  of  the  governor’s  private  secretary,  succeeding  Priv- 
ate Secretary  W.  E.  Fort,  who  was  given  the  place  of  a judge  of  one  of 
the  Birmingham  courts.  The  vacancy  of  city  clerk  was  filled  by  the  ap- 
pointment of  Capt.  J.  J.  Pierce. 

The  convention  of  the  State  Christian  Endeavor  Society  met  in 
Talladega  April  17th,  1909.  Mayor  Oliver,  in  behalf  of  the  city,  wel- 
comed the  visitors.  Mr.  William  Golden  extended  the  welcome  in  behalf 
of  the  local  Endeavorers.  Karl  Lehman,  of  Denver,  Colo.,  was  one  of  the 
prominent  speakers.  Rev.  Francis  E.  Clark,  the  founder  of  the  society, 
was  present  and  addressed  the  convention.  The  officers  elected  for  the 
ensuing  year  were  C.  F.  Ballard,  of  Montgomery,  president;  H.  O.  Ber- 
nard, of  Birmingham,  vice  president;  Howard  L.  Smith,  of  Talladega, 
secretary. 

The  city  was  host  of  the  Georgia- Alabama  Volunteer  Firemen’s  As- 
sociation May  25,  1909.  Among  the  companies  represented  were  Rome, 
Anniston,  Gadsden  and  Pratt  City.  The  prize  for  the  best  decorated  vehi- 
cle in  the  big  parade  went  to  Miss  Aline  Wilson,  the  turnout  of  the 
"Children  of  the  Confederacy,”  containing  a diminutive  bride  and  groom 
and  the  wagon  of  Master  Charlie  Best,  drawn  by  a pair  of  magnificent 
goats,  beautifully  decorated,  was  greatly  admired.  Prof.  D.  A.  McNeel 
made  the  address  of  welcome,  response  by  C.  A.  Harris,  of  Rome,  Ga. 
The  100  yard  dash  race  went  to  John  Lambert,  of  Pratt  City,  Robert 
Christopher,  of  Gadsden,  getting  second  place.  In  the  ladder  climbing 
contest  John  Palmer,  of  Anniston,  and  T.  D.  Caldwell,  of  Rome,  tied,  in 
the  time  of  5 3/5  seconds,  but  in  the  run  off  Palmer  secured  first  place 
in  5 2/5  seconds.  In  the  Shoo-Fly  race  Rome  was  the  victor,  Anniston 
second.  In  the  Championship  two  horse  wagon  race  Talladega  won  in 
51  3/5  second,  with  Anniston  second  in  53  4/5.  In  the  second  two 
horse  wagon  race  Rome  won  in  51  3/5  seconds  with  Talladega  second  in 
56  1/5. 

The  death  of  Supt.  H.  L.  McKee,  of  the  Orphans  Home,  causing  a 
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vacancy  in  the  position  in  June,  1909,  the  trustees  of  that  institution 
elected  Rev.  George  Dunglinson,  of  Talladega,  as  superintendent,  and 
Mrs.  Dunglinson,  as  matron.  At  the  time  of  his  election  Mr.  Dunglinson 
was  superindendent  of  the  B.  & A.  railroad,  which  place  he  resigned  in 
July  and  was  succeeded  by  Mayor  S.  C.  Oliver. 

In  September,  1909,  began  the  agitation  of  the  liquor  question,  in 
the  form  of  an  amendment  to  the  state  constitution  providing  in  the  first 
section  that  intoxicating  liquors  should  be  forever  prohibited  in  the  state, 
and  in  the  second  section  that  the  legislature  under  its  police  power 
might  designate  places  where  liquor  might  be  stored  or  kept.  Many  in 
terpreted  the  second  section  as  a liberty  to  be  granted  by  future  legis- 
latures to  officers  giving  them  the  right  to  search  for  liquors  not  kept 
in  the  places  to  be  designated  by  the  legislature,  and  consequently  as  an 
invasion  of  the  sanctity  of  the  home.  Good  men,  honest  in  their  convic- 
tions aligned  themselves  on  both  sides  of  this  decision  and  the  friendships 
of  generations  were  severed  by  the  acrimony  of  the  debate.  Many  men 
who  were  really  temperance  advocates  objected  to  the  provision  to  become 
incorporated  in  the  constitution.  It  proved  to  be  one  of  the  hottest  con- 
tests in  the  history  of  the  state,  and  an  unfortunate  move  for  the  perman- 
ence of  prohibition.  By  a small  vote  Talladega  county  remained  in  the 
prohibition  column,  but  the  opponents  of  the  amendments  voted  them 
dowm  by  a large  majority  in  the  state.  Hon.  H.  S.  D.  Mallory,  one  of 
the  candidates  for  Governor  was  born  and  reared  in  Talladega  county 
and  during  the  canvas  Mr.  Mallory  spoke  in  this  county  at  the  court 
house  and  at  a barbecue  given  in  his  honor  at  Alpine.  The  county  gave 
him  a majority  vote  over  O’Neal. 

The  Methodist  conference  appointments  for  this  section  in  Decern 
her,  1909,  were  G.  L.  Jenkins,  presiding  elder.  First  Methodist  church  of 
Talladega,  G.  W.  Read,  returned.  Childersburg,  J.  W.  Tucker;  Lanier 
circuit,  J.  P.  Cornelius;  Lincoln  J.  C.  Craig;  Munford  J.  H.  Harris;  Syla- 
cauga,  J.  L.  Williams.  Rev.  H.  C.  Howard,  who  had  been  presiding  elder 
was  sent  to  the  Highlands  church,  Birmingham.  Rev.  L.  C.  Branscomb 
remained  in  his  charge  at  Birmingham. 

Talladega  county  is  the  dome  of  the  state,  the  skyland  of  Alabama. 
Due  east  of  its  capital  city  sleeps  Cheaha  mountain  more  than  twenty- 
four  hundred  feet  in  heighth  and  the  highest  point  in  Alabama.  As 
many  as  twenty  peaks  from  1200  feet  in  heighth  to  two  thousand  feet 
rear  their  heads  above  the  beautiful  valleys.  Three  long  spurs  of  the  Ap 
pallachians  transverse  the  county  from  northeast  to  southwest,  from  the 
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feet  of  which  flow  numerous  clear,  cold  streams  of  sparkling  water.  No- 
where can  be  found  a more  entrancing  blending  of  mountain  and  plain, 
of  forest  and  meadow,  and  of  a landscape  as  varied  as  was  the  primeval 
Caanan  of  the  Jews.  Agriculture  flourishes  in  the  great  diversity  of  the 
soil  offered,  the  principal  soils  being  the  red  valley  lands,  the  grey  of 
the  uplands,  and  the  sandy  loam  of  the  lands  by  the  streams.  The  timber 
of  the  mountains  is  composed  of  all  varieties  of  the  pine,  chestnut  and 
chinquepin  maple,  dogwood  beech  and  oaks  of  the  different  varieties, 
including  white,  blackpost,  Spanish  red,  water  oak,  overcup,  black  jack, 
swamp,  Chestnut  oak,  willow  and  scarlet  oak.  Of  the  hichories  the  coun- 
ty grows  sheel  bark,  mockernut,  bitternut  and  pignut  hickories.  Of  the 
other  varieties  of  timber  can  be  mentioned  white  ash,  maple,  linden, 
sweet  gum,  sycamore  holly,  black  gum  walnut,  hackberry,  cedar  and  pop- 
lar. Hardwood  industries  would  find  every  possible  wood  necessary  for 
use  growing  in  this  county.  Seven  hundred  and  eighty-four  square  miles 
comprises  the  area  of  Talladega  county,  the  tillable  lands  of  which  would 
support  a population  ten  times  as  great  as  now  inhabits  it.  Of  agricultural 
products  the  principal  crops  grown  are  cotton,  corn,  wheat,  oats,  rye, 
sweet  potatoes,  hay,  sorghum  cane.  Tobacco  grows  to  success  hut  it  has 
not  been  cultivated  except  for  individual  use.  The  assessed  value  of 
lands  of  Talladega  county  in  1910  aggregated  four  million  five  hundred 
and  three  thousand  nine  hundred  and  five  dollars,  while  the  personal 
property  of  the  county  was  assessed  at  six  million,  three  hundred  and 
two  thousand  dollars.  Lands  can  be  bought  at  prices  ranging  from  ten 
dollars  per  acre  to  thirty-five  dollars,  and  numerous  instances  could  be 
given  where  the  hard  working  farmer  has  bought  lands  in  this  county, 
with  a part  cash  payment,  and  has  paid  the  entire  purchase  money  for 
his  lands  out  of  the  crops  grown  the  first  year.  The  mean  annual  tem- 
perature of  the  county  is  58  degrees.  The  annual  rainfall  is  fifty  inches, 
nearly  equally  distributed  through  the  four  seasons.  Melons  and  fruit 
are  raised  in  great  abundance,  the  watermelon  growing  from  twenty  to 
fifty  pounds  in  weight.  All  vegetables  are  produced  in  the  gardens,  let- 
tuce, spinach,  radish,  parsley,  mustard,  and  cabbage  remaining  out  in  the 
t»pen  all  winter  without  freezing. 

On  the  first  day  of  January,  1910,  the  Ladies  Memorial  Association 
of  Talladega  sent  a crisp  dollar  bill  to  ninety-six  of  the  old  soldiers  of  the 
Confederacy  at  Mountain  Creek.  It  was  a pleasant  and  charitable  deed, 
and  one  worthy  to  be  recorded  as  characteristic  of  the  ladies  of  Talladega. 

There  were  seventy-three  marriages  in  the  county  in  the  month  pre- 
vious to  the  beginning  of  this  year.  Cottages  are  being  erected  on  every 
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side,  and  the  country  side  was  blooming  like  a rose.  Rural  free  delivery, 
telephone  lines,  the  bicycle  and  the  automobile  was  doing  much  to  relieve 
the  isolation  and  loneliness  of  the  country  and  school  houses  were  crowd- 
ing every  knoll  and  cross  roads  in  the  county.  Crops  had  been  abundant 
and  prices  good  the  previous  year.  Many  mortgages  were  paid  off,  land 
was  increasing  in  value,  and  horses  and  cattle  were  fat. 

In  looking  back  over  the  record  of  one  hundred  years  the  people  of 
Talladega,  like  Paul  in  sight  of  the  “Two  Taverns”  could  thank  God  and 
take  courage.  In  no  section  of  the  temperate  zone  is  life  better  worth  liv- 
ing than  in  the  beautiful  valleys  and  hill  country  of  Talladega,  a country 
so  beautiful  that  when  De  Soto  visited  it  five  hundred  years  ago,  he 
looked  over  its  ravishing  landscape  and  dreamed  of  here  establishing  an 
Empire  greater  than  the  one  existing  in  the  sunny  vales  of  Spain.  Every 
fruit  and  flower  of  the  continent,  outside  of  the  tropics  can  be  grown  in 
profusion  in  Talladega.  Wood,  water  and  good  society,  the  church  and 
the  school  house  is  the  heritage  and  possession  of  its  citizens— good  order, 
good  government,  good  health  and  an  abundance  for  all  is  the  character- 
istic of  her  smiling  slopes. 

This  record  has  been  written  in  order  that  the  children  of  Talladega 
in  the  smiling  years  to  come  can  trace  the  stress  and  struggle  of  their 
fathers  with  the  wilderness,  the  savage  and  the  wild  beast,  can  look  upon 
valor  and  chivalry  of  their  ancestors  in  war,  and  their  wisdom  and  moder- 
ation in  peace,  and  be  proud  of  the  place  in  history  their  own  blood  has 


won. 
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The  third  item  of  the  property  sought  to  be  confiscated  by  the  Fed- 
eral authorities  was  omitted  in  the  published  version  of  Vandiver’s  History 
of  Talladega,  and  as  the  original  manuscript  is  not  available  recourse 
was  had  to  the  original  case  files  in  the  office  of  the  Clerk  of  the  United 
States  District  Court,  at  Montgomery,  which  were  examined  with  the 
assistance  of  Miss  Annie  Schoolar,  of  the  Clerk’s  office.  Because  of  ad- 
ditional data  obtained  from  these  case  files,  both  as  to  the  location  of  the 
property  and  as  to  the  use  which  had  been  made  of  each,  the  following 
will  probably  be  of  interest,  the  docket  number  of  each  case  being  given: 

#687— “One  large  two  story  brick  building  and  the  lot  on  which  it  is 
located,  situated  on  the  north  side  of  North  Street  fronting  the  Court 
House  Square,  in  the  town  of  Talladega,  known  as  Vandiver  & Hender- 
son’s Drug  Store  building,  said  to  be  the  property  of  Vandiver  & Hen- 
derson. This  property  was  used  by  Dan’l  W.  Adams’  Headquarters.” 
Daniel  W.  Adams,  a so-called  Brigadier-General  in  the  army  of  the 
so-called  Conf’d  t States.”  From  other  papers  in  the  file  it  appears  that 
Vandiver  & Henderson  was  a partnership  composed  of  John  H.  Vandi 
ver  and  Rufus  M.  Henderson. 

#690— “One  large  two  story  brick  building  and  lot  on  which  it  is 
located,  situated  on  the  West  side  of  East  street,  in  the  town  of  Tallade- 
ga, known  as  the  Talladega  Insurance  Company  building,  said  to  be  the 
property  of  Huey,  Curry  and  others.  This  property  was  occupied  and 
used  as  the  Head  Quarters  of  the  Conscripting  Bureau  & Quartermaster’s 
office.” 

#350— “One  large  two  story  brick  building  and  lot  of  land,  situated 
on  the  north  side  of  North  street  fronting  court  house  square  in  the  town 
of  Talladega,  known  as  the  late  Confederate  States  Commissary  building, 
said  to  be  the  property  of  Huey  Camp  & others.” 

#688— “One  wooden  building  and  shed,  and  the  lot  on  which  it  is 
located,  situated  on  the  west  side  of  East  street  in  the  town  of  Talladega, 
known  as  the  late  Confederate  States  Tax-in-kind  warehouse,  said  to  be 
the  property  of  Huey  and  others.  This  property  was  occupied  and  used 
for  storing  the  Tax-in-kind  property  of  the  late  Conferderate  States.” 

#694— “Ten  acres  of  land  more  or  less,  situated  on  the  north  side  of 
the  Ala.  & Tenn.  R.  R.  about  300  yards  above  the  Talladega  Depot  on 


the  Ala.  & Tenn.  R.  R.,  near  the  town  of  Talladega,  known  as  the  late 
Confederate  States  Nitre  Works,  owner  unknown.  This  property  was 
used  by  the  late  Confederate  States  as  nitre  works  or  to  manufacture 
nitre.” 


#689—  Twenty  acres  of  land,  all  buildings  and  appurtenances  there- 
on, situated  about  one-quarter  of  a mile  north  of  the  Ala.  & Tenn.  R.  R., 
and  about  one-half  mile  north  of  the  town  of  Talladega  County,  known 
as  ‘Camp  Buckner/  said  to  be  the  property  of  J.  G.  L.  Huey.  This  prop- 
erty was  used  as  a camp  of  instruction  by  the  rebel  authorities.” 

#691— ‘The  lower  story  of  a brick  building  and  the  lot  on  which  it 
is  located,  situated  on  the  north  side  of  North  street,  fronting  Court 
Square,  in  the  town  of  Talladega,  known  as  Sturdivent’s  Gun  Manu- 
factory, said  to  be  the  property  of  ].  H.  Vandiver.  This  property  was  oc- 
cupied and  used  for  the  manufactory  of  guns  and  arms  for  the  late  Con- 
federate States.” 

#701— “The  lower  story  of  a brick  building  and  the  lot  on  which 
it  is  located,  situated  on  the  North  side  of  North  street,  fronting  Court 
blouse  Square,  in  the  town  of  Talladega,  known  as  ‘Curry’s  Store/  said 
to  be  the  property  of  W.  & J.  A.  Curry.  This  property  was  occupied  and 
used  as  a rebel  commissary  store.” 

#558— “One  wooden  building  and  the  lot  on  which  it  is  located, 
situated  on  the  north  side  of  North  street,  fronting  the  Court  House 
Square  in  the  town  of  Talladega,  known  as  Morgan  & Bishops  office, 
said  to  be  the  property  of  the  estate  of  Thomas  L.  Owens.  This  property 
was  occupied  and  used  as  a conscript  office  and  Tax-in-kind  Quartermas- 
ter office.” 

#349— “One  wooden  building  and  lot  of  land  on  which  it  is  located, 
situated  on  the  north  side  of  North  street,  fronting  Court  House  Square, 
in  the  town  of  Talladega,  known  as  the  office  of  Charles  G.  Samuel  and 
said  to  be  the  property  of  C.  G.  Samuel.  This  property  was  occupied  and 
used  as  a conscript  office  and  office  of  the  Tax-in-kind  Quartermaster.” 


#693— “One  wooden  building  and  dwelling  house  attached,  and  the 
lot  of  land  on  which  it  is  located,  situated  on  the  east  side  of  East  street, 
near  the  Railroad  Depot  in  the  town  of  Talladega,  known  as  Riggs  Ware- 
house, said  to  be  the  property  of  Thomas  Hayden.  This  property  was 


occupied  and  used  as  a general  Depository  for  Quartermasters  and  Com 
missary  Stores.”  Both  Thomas  Riggs  and  Thomas  Hayden  defended  as 
owners. 

#697— “One  wooden  building  with  brick  basement,  and  the  lot  on 
which  it  is  located,  situated  on  the  northeast  corner  of  Court  and  North 
streets,  in  the  town  of  Talladega,  known  as  'Pitts  Corner/  said  to  be  the 
property  of  Thomas  Clark.  This  property  was  occupied  and  used  for  gen- 
eral Hospital  purposes.” 

#698— “A  black  smith  and  wood  shop  buildings  and  the  lot  on  which 
it  is  located,  situated  on  the  corner  of  West  and  Battle  streets,  in  the 
town  of  Talladega,  known  as  Rhodes  Shop,  said  to  be  the  property  of 
W.  I.  Rhodes  and  others.  This  property  was  occupied  and  used  for  man- 
ufacturing wagons,  shoeing  horses,  and  doing  rebel  work  generally.” 

#692— “One  brick  black  Smith  Shop  building  and  the  lot  on  which 
it  is  located,  situated  on  the  south  side  of  Battle  Street,  in  the  town  of 
Talladega,  known  as  ‘Watson’s  Shop,’  said  to  be  the  property  of  S.  D. 
Watson  and  others.  This  property  was  occupied  and  used  for  the  manu- 
factory of  Rebel  arms.” 

#348— “One  two  story  brick  building  and  the  lot  on  which  it  is  lo- 
cated, situated  on  the  corner  of  Court  and  Battle  Streets,  in  the  town  of 
Talladega,  known  as  ‘Porter’s  Hall  building,’  said  to  be  the  property  of 
M.  H.  Porter.  This  property  was  occupied  and  used  for  the  manufacture 
of  Enfield  rifles  and  other  arms  for  the  rebellion.” 

#699— “One  large  three  story  brick  building  and  the  lot  on  which  it 
is  located,  situated  on  the  corner  of  North  and  Court  streets,  in  the  town 
of  Talladega,  known  as  the  Talladega  Exchange  Hotel  Building,  said  to 
be  the  property  of  the  estate  of  John  Donohoo  and  others.  This  building 
was  occupied  and  used  as  a General  Hospital.” 

#696— “One  wooden  building  and  the  lot  on  which  it  is  located, 
situated  on  the  south  side  of  Battle  Street,  in  the  town  of  Talladega, 
known  as  ‘Taylor’s  Shop’  said  to  be  the  property  of  John  K.  Taylor.  This 
property  was  occupied  and  used  as  a work  shop  for  the  Conscript  Camp.” 

#695— “One  stable  building,  one  two-story  wooden  building,  and  a 
brick  black  Smith  Shop,  and  the  lot  on  which  it  is  located,  situated  on 


the  South  side  of  Battle  street,  in  the  town  of  Talladega,  known  as  the 
Edwards  Stables  & Shop,  said  to  be  the  property  of  Dr.  William  Ed- 
wards. This  property  was  occupied  and  used  by  shoeing  horses,  keeping 
rebel  horses,  and  repairing  and  manufacturing  wagons  for  the  rebel  gov- 
ernment.’’ 

#700— "One  wooden  building  and  two  acres  of  land  on  which  it  is 
located,  situated  between  Battle  and  North  streets,  in  the  town  of  Talla- 
dega, known  as  lot  No.  78  and  Eason’s  residence,  said  to  be  the  property 
of  B.  W.  Groce.  This  property  was  occupied  and  used  as  Quarters  by 
the  troops  of  the  late  Confederate  States.”  B.  W.  Groce,  in  his  defence, 
alleged  that  the  property  consisted  of  lots  Nos.  78,  80  and  81,  that  it  was 
owned  by  William  W.  Ball,  a lunatic,  of  whom  said  B.  W.  Groce  was 
guardian. 

#347— "A  wooden  Livery  Stable,  sheds  and  lot  on  whcih  they  are 
located,  situated  on  the  West  side  of  East  street,  in  the  town  of  Talladega, 
known  as  the  Thomason’s  Livery  Stables  and  lot,  said  to  be  the  property 
of  F.  M.  Thomason.  This  property  was  occupied  and  used  for  keeping 
horses  and  as  Confederate  stables  and  lot  generally.” 

The  informers  for  the  Federal  authorities  in  all  of  these  cases  were 
shown  in  the  files  to  have  been  George  P.  Plowman  and  John  Henderson. 

Light  is  thrown  on  the  manner  in  which  the  citizens  retained  their 
property  by  a statement  from  the  United  States  District  Attorney,  James 
Q.  Smith,  found  in  another  but  similar  case,  in  which  he  stated 

"the  use  of  said  property  knowingly  and  with  the  consent  of  the 
owner  is  not  certain,  in  fact  such  evidence  cannot  be  made.  The 
property  will  be  released  from  Seizure  on  the  usual  terms.” 

The  italics  are  his  own.  The  terms  seem  to  have  been  the  taking  of 
an  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  United  States  and  giving  bond  as  to  future 
use  of  the  property. 

In  addition  to  the  many  cases  wherein  steps  were  taken  to  confiscate 
property  all  over  the  state,  like  these  in  Talladega,  there  were  a large 
number  of  cases  in  which  confiscation  of  property  of  individuals  was 
sought  on  the  ground  that  they  had  aided  the  Confederacy  after  the  pro- 
clamation by  President  Lincoln  in  1862,  commanding  that  all  persons  in 


rebellion  against  the  United  States  should  lay  down  their  arms,  and 
should  cease  to  give  aid  or  comfort  to  anyone  in  rebellion,  etc.  This  ex- 
tended from  the  service  in  the  armed  forces  of  the  Confederacy  to  the 
purchase  of  Confederate  bonds,  and  against  women  as  well  as  men.  An 
interesting  field  of  research  lies  here. 
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(Inset  here  as  a part  of  Alabama.  Historical  Quarterly,  is  the  fourth 
reader  issued  for  the  Mobile  public  schools  and  as  shown,  copyrighted 
by  the  Board  of  School  Commissioners.  This  is  republished  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Board  at  Mobile,  in  the  hopes  that  the  story  of  Mobile  may 
be  more  thoroughly  disseminated  to  all  the  people  of  Alabama.  Mr.  R.  B. 
Chandler,  Publisher  of  the  Mobile  Press  Register,  kindly  furnished  the 
cuts  o!  the  engravings  and  illustrations  and  to  him  the  thanks  of  the 
Editors  of  the  Quarterly  are  here  expressed.) 
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“Yea,  l have  a goodly  heritage.” 

Ps.  16-6 


“ Breathes  there  a man  with  soul  so  dead 
who  never  to  himself  hath  said: 

‘ This  is  my  own,  my  native  land!’  ” 

Sir  Walter  Scott 


DEDICATION 

To  the  school  girls  and  boys  of  Mobile 
This  is  your  book 


Thank  You 


Without  the  help  of  many  Mobilians  this  History  Reader 
would  not  have  been  possible.  They  love  their  city  and  have 
proven  their  pride  in  our  bright  heritage  by  their  splendid  co- 
operation. 

Mr.  R.  B.  Chandler,  President-Publisher  of  The  Mobile  Press 
Register,  was  first  to  advance  the  need  of  such  a book,  so  that 
each  child  in  the  schools  would  have  his  own  story  of  Mobile. 
And,  generously,  he  offered  to  underwrite  the  expenses  of  such 
a book.  He  is  responsible  for  most  of  the  fine  pictures  which  ap- 
pear in  this  issue. 

The  late  Dr.  K.  J.  Clark,  Superintendent,  gave  the  History 
Reader  his  approval.  A group  of  teachers  from  the  Fourth 
Grades,  where  Mobile  history  is  first  taught,  began  the  work.  Its 
final  phases  were  left  to  the  undersigned  continuing  committee. 

When  the  book  was  ready  to  go  to  press,  the  way  was  paved 
for  its  printing  by  action  of  the  Mobile  School  Board:  President 
Arthur  Smith,  Jr.,  Vice-President  John  S.  Shaw,  and  Commis- 
sioners Alfred  Delchamps,  Dan  T.  McCall,  Jr.,  and  Kenneth  Reed. 

Many  thanks  are  due  to  Dr.  Cranford  H.  Burns,  Superintend- 
ent, for  his  invaluable  and  sympathetic  counsel  during  the  prep- 
aration of  the  book.  Also  to: 

Mrs.  Marie  Bankhead  Owen,  Director  of  the  Department  of 
Archives  and  History  at  Montgomery,  and  to  Dr.  Toulmin  Gaines 
for  critical  review  of  the  manuscript. 

The  Waterman  Steamship  Company,  especially  Mr.  W.  P. 
Moulton,  Administrative  Assistant. 

The  Alabama  Power  Company,  particularly  Mr.  L.  M.  Smith 
of  Birmingham,  President. 

The  staff  of  The  Mobile  Press  Register,  Mr.  George  M.  Cox, 
Executive  Editor,  Mrs.  Dorothy  Wilkins,  Librarian  and  especial- 
ly Mr.  William  W.  Lavendar,  Photographer,  who  made  numerous 
pictures  for  the  book. 

Mr.  Raymond  A.  Alvarez  and  Mr.  John  F.  Glennon,  of  the 
Alabama  State  Docks. 

Mrs.  Sidney  Phillips  for  authentic  sketches  of  Old  Fort  Louis 
de  la  Mobile  and  Mobile’s  six  flags;  Mr.  N.  H.  Holmes  for  frontis- 
piece, pictorial  map  of  Mobile  Bay,  and  Surrender  of  Fort  Char- 
lotte; and  Miss  Lucia  Chaudron,  sketch  of  Spanish  galleon. 

The  First  National  Bank,  especially  Mr.  Albert  E.  Reynolds, 
for  permission  to  reprint  the  Acker  pen  sketches  from  the  bank’s 
anniversary  volume,  “Highlights  of  75  Years  in  Mobile.” 


The  Mobile  Pub  ibrary,  particularly  Mrs.  Emma  C.  Har- 
ris and  Mr.  R.  L.  Bell. 


Mrs.  A.  S.  Mitch, 11,  Mr.  Blake  McNeely,  Mrs.  J.  E.  Beck;  and 
these  others  from  l , schools:  Miss  Lenore  Jones,  Miss  Vivian 
Jelks.  Mrs.  Lillian  £ ein,  Mr.  R.  L.  Booker,  Dr.  C.  L.  Scarborough, 
Mr.  Carl  Watson,  Mr.  John  Montgomery,  Mr.  Melvin  Hetland, 
Mr.  Jack  Ingram,  and  Mrs.  Mary  Burroughs. 

To  all  who  helped,  the  History  Reader  committee  wishes  to 
express  its  grateful  appreciation. 

Laura  E.  Simmons 
Helen  Stanford 
Olive  Thomley 
Mildred  Wiggins 
Cora  Shipman,  Secretary 
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Chapter  / 

Mound  Builders  and  Indians 


Have  you  ever  wondered  how  Mobile  began? 

This  book  was  written  for  you,  young  citizens  of 
Mobile.  It  tells  you  how  our  city  began  and  how  it  has 
grown. 

Thousands  of  years  ago,  the  people  who  lived  here 
were  the  Mound  Builders.  We  call  them  Mound  Builders 
because  they  built  mounds  near  their  homes.  We  can  see 
some  of  these  mounds  today.  These  people  lived  here  at 
least  5,000  years  ago,  even  before  the  Indians.  That 
would  be  about  3,000  years  before  Christ  was  born. 

The  first  people  to  live  in  a country  are  called 
aborigines.  The  Mound  Builders  were  the  first  people 
who  ever  lived  here,  so  far  as  we  know.  We  do  not  even 
know  their  real  name.  We  do  know  something  about 
them  from  the  things  they  left  in  their  mounds. 

You  may  see  some  of  these  mounds  in  Mobile  Coun- 
ty and  elsewhere  in  Alabama.  At  one  place,  called 
Moundville,  men  have  dug  up  and  studied  the  tools  and 
dishes  and  weapons  that  the  Mound  Builders  made  and 
used.  These  tools  and  weapons  tell  us  something  about 
how  the  Mound  Builders  lived. 

The  Mound  Builders  were  probably  wandering 
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An  Indian  mound  on  Dauphin  Island  built  thousands  of  years  ago. 
Tools , dishes  and  weapons  of  an  earlier  race  have  been  found  in  such 
mounds. 

Courtesy,  Mr.  Blake  McNeely 


tribes.  They  lived  in  one  place  and  then  another,  looking 
for  good  land  for  their  villages.  Wherever  they  stayed 
for  some  time  they  built  mounds.  We  find  these  mounds 
along  our  rivers.  Explorers,  digging  into  the  mounds, 
have  found  weapons  and  pottery  the  Mound  Builders 
made  and  used.  From  the  markings  on  these  things  it 
seemed  that  they  belonged  to  a very  early  race  of  people. 

of  the  mounds  are  round-topped.  They  were 
probably  built  as  a place  for  people  and  cattle  in  time 
of  high  water.  me  seem  to  have  been  burial  mounds. 
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The  flat-topped  mounds  were  temples  for  worship.  When 
you  visit  the  Mobile  Public  Library  museum  you  may  see 
broken  bits  of  pottery,  dug  up  some  years  ago,  near  Mo- 
bile. Perhaps  they  were  used  by  the  Mound  Builders. 

Other  mounds  were  piled  up  near  their  camps  or 
villages.  These  mounds  contain  broken  clay  pots,  arrow 
heads,  and  shells  that  were  thrown  away  in  piles.  They 
are  called  kitchen  middens.  In  other  words,  they  were 
the  garbage  dumps  of  the  tribe. 

Then  there  are  oblong  mounds  like  graves,  only 
larger.  Some  of  these  you  will  find  at  Twenty-Seven  Mile 


This  red  clay  vase  from  an  Alabama  coastal  mound  is  a fine  example 
of  Indian  pottery.  The  Indian  pipe  is  the  kind  used,  as  a “peace  pipe.’ 

Courtesy,  Mobile  Public  Library 
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This  mortar  and  pestle , found  in  a coastal  mound,  was  used  hy  the 
Indians  to  grind  their  corn  into  meal. 

Courtesy,  Mobile  Public  Library 


Bluff,  on  a river  bank,  27  miles  up  the  Mobile  River. 
There  are  several  small  mounds  in  a field  on  the  Bru 
Place,  near  Twenty-one  Mill  Bluff.  One  has  been  partly 
washed  away  by  the  river.  There  is  another  mound  like 
this  on  the  Malone  Place  at  Georgetown. 

A large  flat-top  mound,  about  200  feet  long  and  30 
feet  high,  is  located  on  the  Tensas  River  just  below 
Mount  V ernon.  This  mound  is  said  to  be  very,  very  old. 
The  United  States  Government  thinks  this  mound  is  im- 
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portant.  A fence  has  been  built  around  the  mound  to 
protect  it. 

You  will  find  some  shell  mounds  at  Coden  on  the 
Gulf  Coast  of  Mobile  County.  However,  not  all  shell 
mounds  belonged  to  the  Mound  Builders.  Some  mounds 
were  built  by  Indians  thousands  of  years  later.  Some  may 


From  early  mound  of  Alabama  Coast.  Modeled  face  and  figure  show 
Aztec  influence. 


Courtesy,  Mobile  Public  Library 
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Arrow  heads,  knife,  and  duck  head  from  Dauphin  Island  mounds. 
The  heads,  modeled  in  clay,  from  Coden  mounds,  were  loaned  to  the 
library  by  Dr.  C.  C.  Cox. 

Courtesy,  Mobile  Public  Library 

be  just  mounds  of  oyster  shells  piled  up  by  oyster  shuck- 
ers  in  recent  years. 

Dr.  Walter  B.  Jones,  the  State  Geologist,  has  made 
a list  of  all  the  Mound  Builders’  mounds  in  Alabama.  By 
digging  into  a mound,  a geologist  is  able  to  tell  how  old 
it  is.  He  can  say  whether  it  was  built  by  the  earliest  peo- 
ple or  by  later  people  who  have  lived  here.  A trip  to  the 
mounds  in  Mobile  County  is  a real  adventure  for  any 
boy  or  girl  who  likes  history. 

Now  let’s  skip  from  the  Mound  Builders  up  to  1492, 
the  year  when  Columbus  discovered  America.  He  was 
looking  for  India,  but  he  discovered  a New  World  in- 
stead. Other  explorers  followed  him.  Some  of  them  sailed 
into  Mobile  Bay.  They  found  here  a race  of  red  men. 
They  called  them  Indians. 

red-skinned  people  were  quite  different  from 
the  white  men  vho  saw  them  for  the  first  time.  They 
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looked  different  and  they  spoke  a different  language. 
They  did  things  in  a different  way.  There  were  several 
tribes  of  these  Indians  living  in  Alabama:  Choctaws, 
Chickasaws,  Cherokees,  and  Creeks.  These  Indians  lived 
in  villages  in  the  forest  clearings.  The  white  men  learned 
how  the  Indians  lived,  how  they  hunted  and  fished,  what 
clothes  they  wore,  and  what  weapons  they  made.  Today 
we  are  still  studying  about  them. 

Some  people  say  that  the  word  “Alabama”  means 
“Thicket-Clearers,”  for  the  Alabama  Indians  lived  in  vil- 
lages that  they  cleared  out  of  the  forest.  That  is  a fine 
meaning  for  our  State’s  name.  Whether  people  clear 
away  thickets  of  underbrush  or  whether  they  clear  away 
thickets  of  ignorance,  they  make  this  world  a better  place 
to  live  in. 

Where  Mobile  now  stands  the  Indians  cleared  a 
place  for  a village  on  the  river  bank.  They  called  it  Mau- 
bila.  That  was  the  name  of  their  tribe.  Today,  that  small 
Indian  village  has  grown  into  our  city  of  Mobile.  It  is 
now  a great  seaport  and  industrial  city. 


Chapter  II 


The  Spaniards  Come 

The  Mobile  you  know  is  a large  city  where  the  State 
of  Alabama  has  built  great  docks.  You  can  see  big  ships 
coming  up  Mobile  Bay  to  unload.  You  can  see  other  ships 
going  out  with  cargoes  of  American  products  for  all  the 
countries  of  the  world. 

It  was  not  always  like  this.  Imagine  that  it  is  a sunny 
morning  in  the  spring  of  1519  on  Mobile  Bay.  Where  our 
busy  waterfront  now  stretches,  you  see  a shoreline  with 
trees  growing  down  to  the  river’s  edge.  In  one  place  the 
trees  have  been  cleared  away.  Here  is  the  Indian  village. 
You  see  Indian  canoes  on  the  water.  The  red  men  are 
shading  their  eyes  from  the  sun  as  it  rises  over  the  eastern 
shore. 

You  remember,  that  after  Columbus  discovered  the 
New  World  in  1492,  he  went  back  to  Spain  to  tell  the 
king  what  he  had  found.  Stories  of  gold  and  jewels  in  the 
new  land  were  told  everywhere.  Many  daring  men  heard 
these  stories  and  wanted  to  make  the  same  voyage.  They 
formed  ships’  companies.  They  set  out  across  the  ocean 
to  seek  a fortune.  They  hoped  to  bring  new  territory  and 
"lory  to  their  country,  the  kingdom  of  Spain. 

Some  of  these  ships  sailed  into  Mobile  Bay.  The  In- 
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dians  were  curious.  Their  own  boats  were  light  canoes 
hollowed  out  of  logs  and  moved  with  paddles.  Now  they 
saw  tall  vessels,  fitted  with  biloowing  sails,  moving  up 
the  bay. 

These  ships  that  the  Indians  watched  were  the  ex- 
pedition of  Pineda,  the  Spaniard.  He  was  the  first  ex- 


A Spanish  galleon  or  large  sailing  vessel  of  the  kind  used  hy  the 
Spanish  explorers  in  Mobile  Bay  in  the  16th  century. 

Courtesy,  Lucia  Chaudron,  Artist 

plorer  to  enter  Mobile  Bay,  so  far  as  we  know.  He  steered 
his  ships  toward  the  shore,  anchored  them,  and  furled 
the  sails.  For  days  the  Maubila  Indians  watched.  On  the 
decks  they  could  see  soldiers  in  armor  with  helmets  and 
swords.  They  could  also  see  some  men  on  the  ships  work- 
ing at  long  tables.  Each  man  held  a small  tool  in  his 
hand.  Was  it  a knife?  And  what  was  he  cutting?  The  In- 
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dians  did  not  know  that  these  tools  were  pens  for  draw- 
ing boards.  These  men  were  map  makers.  They  were 
making  a map  of  Mobile  Bay.  They  asked  Pineda  what 
name  they  should  give  to  the  bay.  Pineda  was  a religious 
man.  He  gave  the  bay  its  first  name,  “Bay  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.”  In  his  own  language  he  called  it  Baia  de  Espiritu 
Santo. 

When  they  had  finished,  they  sailed  back  to  Spain. 
Pineda  showed  the  map  of  the  bay  to  the  king.  It  was 
placed  in  a royal  museum  for  other  explorers  to  study 
and  to  use. 

Later,  other  Spanish  explorers  came.  One  of  these 
was  Narvaez.  He  had  served  in  the  expedition  of  Ponce 
de  Leon,  explorer  of  Florida.  Narvaez  sailed  into  Mobile 
Bay  in  the  year  1528.  He  was  trying  to  get  to  Mexico. 
Instead,  his  ships  were  swept  out  into  the  Gulf  and  lost 
their  way. 

De  Soto  was  another  Spanish  explorer.  He  had 
grown  rich  in  the  conquest  of  Peru.  The  search  for  gold 
was  like  a fever  in  his  blood.  The  king  gave  him  permis- 
sion to  go  on  another  expedition  in  search  of  more  gold. 
With  a group  of  adventurers  he  landed  in  Florida  in 
1539.  They  decided  to  explore  the  land  on  foot.  They 
marched  through  the  forests  of  Georgia  and  Alabama. 
They  wore  iron  armor.  Their  weapons  were  mostly  long 
spears.  It  was  very  difficult  to  march  with  such  equip- 
ment. But  they  kept  on  over  mountains  and  rivers. 
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After  many  months  the  Spaniards  came  to  a place 
just  north  of  Mobile.  Here  they  fought  a great  battle  with 
the  Indians  under  Chief  Tuskaloosa.  The  Spaniards  were 
defeated.  Many  were  killed.  De  Soto  was  badly  wounded 
by  a poisoned  arrow.  He  and  the  few  who  were  left  wan- 
dered through  the  forest  until  they  reached  the  Missis- 
sippi River.  There  he  died  and  his  body  was  secretly 


De  Soto  marched  into  Alabama  about  1539.  He  entered  near  Gun- 
tersville  in  ISIorth  Alabama,  came  as  far  south  as  Claiborne  in  Monroe 
County  and  went  out  near  Eyes  in  Green  County. 

Courtesy,  Mr.  L.  M.  Smith,  President,  Alabama  Power  Company 
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buried  beneath  its  muddy  waters.  In  history  DeSoto  is 
known  as  the  man  who  discovered  the  mighty  Missis- 
sippi. 

Maldonado  was  one  of  De  Soto’s  lieutenants.  He  had 
been  left  in  Florida  with  orders  to  sail  to  Mobile  Bay  a 
year  later.  De  Soto  expected  to  meet  him  there.  Isabella, 
De  Soto’s  wife,  came  to  Dauphin  Island  to  wait  for  her 
husband.  In  1540,  Maldonado  sailed  into  Mobile  Bay,  as 
he  had  agreed,  but  De  Soto  never  arrived. 

In  1559,  Tristan  de  Luna,  another  Spaniard  sailed 
into  Mobile  Bay  from  Mexico.  His  ships  brought  1500 
men.  They  tried  to  build  a city.  His  men  quarreled  and 
a hurricane  blew  in  from  the  gulf  and  wrecked  some  of 
their  ships.  So  this  plan  failed.  The  survivors  sailed  away. 

You  see  that  none  of  these  Spanish  explorers  stayed 
long  at  Mobile.  They  did  not  succeed  in  making  a settle- 
ment. They  did  not  get  along  well  with  the  Indians.  They 
were  explorers,  not  settlers.  The  land  still  belonged  to 
the  Indians.  It  was  years  and  years  before  the  Indians 
saw  another  white  man.  Then  the  French  came. 


Chapter  III 

The  Flag  of  the  Golden  Lilies 


France,  in  the  year  1700,  was  a great  kingdom  far 
away  across  the  Atlantic.  King  Louis  XIV  of  France  was 
the  most  powerful  king  in  all  the  world.  He  had  a splen- 
did court,  magnificent  palaces,  fine  clothes,  and  jewels. 
He  gave  many  parties.  In  order  to  pay  for  all  this  he  need- 
ed large  sums  of  money. 

King  Louis  thought  that  he  could  get  some  gold  from 
America.  He  planned  to  claim  all  of  the  new  country  for 
France.  To  do  this  he  would  need  some  brave  and  bold 
adventurers.  The  French  king  found  just  the  men  he  was 
looking  for  in  the  Le  Moyne  brothers  from  French  Can- 
ada. Pierre  and  Jean  Baptiste  were  as  brave  and  bold  as 
any  king  could  wish.  These  young  men  wanted  fame  and 
fortune.  King  Louis  selected  them  for  the  American  en- 
terprise. He  gave  them  titles  of  honor.  Pierre  received 
the  title  of  Sieur  dTberville,  and  Jean  Bapiste,  the  title 
of  Sieur  de  Bienville.  The  word  “sieur”  in  French  means 
“lord.” 

All  the  plans  were  made.  One  day,  in  the  year  1702, 
a ship  sailed  into  Mobile  Bay.  This  ship  was  flying  the 
French  flag.  The  flag  is  called  the  Fleur  de  Lis  because  it 
has  three  golden  lilies  on  a white  background.  The  day 
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BIENVILLE  (After  Marcrv) 
b.  r 680  — d . 1 768 


Courtesy,  Mr.  R.  B.  Chandler 
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was  warm  and  spring-like.  Flowers  bloomed  in  the  woods 
along  the  shore  and  birds  sang.  The  Frenchmen  were 
delighted  with  this  beautiful  new  land. 

The  ship  sailed  on,  twenty-seven  miles  above  the 
mouth  of  the  river.  There,  on  a bluff,  they  picked  out  a 
place  for  a city.  These  men  from  France  built  a log  fort. 
Above  it  they  raised  the  white  flag  with  the  golden  lilies. 
The  new  city  was  named  for  their  king  and  for  the 
friendly  Maubila  Indians  living  there.  Thus  the  first  set- 
tlement of  white  men  in  Alabama  was  named  “Fort  Louis 
de  la  Mobile.” 

There  was  game  of  all  kinds  in  the  woods.  Hunting 
proved  a gay  pastime  for  the  adventurers.  The  Indians 
soon  found  out  that  the  French  were  not  cruel  to  them. 
Many  stories  have  been  told  of  the  friendship  between 
the  French  and  their  Indian  brothers. 

In  1706,  Pierre  Le  Moyne  died  of  yellow  fever.  King 
Louis  then  made  Bienville  governor  of  Mobile.  He  ruled 
wisely  and  well  for  over  forty  years.  Mobile  has  honored 
his  memory  by  naming  its  downtown  square  for  him. 
His  name  and  that  of  his  brother,  dTberville,  are  found 
on  streets  and  buildings  all  over  the  city.  Some  of  you 
who  read  this  may  be  pupils  at  Bienville  School.  It,  too, 
was  named  in  honor  of  Mobile’s  governor. 

All  did  not  go  well  with  the  little  colony  on  Twenty- 
Seven  Mile  Bluff.  The  river  rose  and  flooded  the  settle- 
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Old  Fort  Louis  de  la  Mobile.  Marker  for  the  site  of  this  fort  will  be 
found  on  the  river  bank  where  the  Courtaulds  plant  is  now  located. 

Courtesy,  Mrs.  Sidney  Phillips,  The  Artist 

ment.  Bienville  decided  to  move  Fort  Louis  de  la  Mobile 
to  a safer  place.  In  1711,  the  French  settlement  was 
moved  to  the  site  where  the  city  now  stands.  As  time 
went  on  its  name  was  shortened  to  Mobile. 

Moving  the  city  proved  to  be  a hard  job.  Legends  tell 
how  even  the  Indian  women  helped.  They  carried  dirt  in 
baskets  to  fill  in  the  streets  near  the  water  front. 

The  early  grill  work  or  iron  lace  in  Mobile  came 
down  to  us  from  the  beauty-loving  French  people.  As 
they  built  better  homes  the  French  decorated  them  with 
hand-forged  iron  work.  Some  of  our  streets  still  have  the 
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names  given  to  them  by  the  French.  Dauphin  was  named 
for  the  Dauphin  of  France,  heir  to  the  throne.  Others 
were  named  for  saints  whom  the  French  venerated : St. 
Louis,  St.  Francis,  St.  Michael,  Royal  Street  was  once 
the  Rue  Royale.  Conti  was  named  for  a French  officer 
who  helped  to  settle  the  new  country. 

The  French  have  always  been  admired  for  their  po- 
lite manners  and  good  taste.  They  left  this  as  a heritage 
to  the  people  of  Mobile. 

The  young  men  in  Bienville’s  expedition  wanted  to 


In  1952  Mobile  citizens  observed  the  250th  anniversary  of  the  found- 
ing of  Mobile , at  site  of  Old  Fort  Louis , Twenty-seven  Mile  Bluff. 

Courtesy,  Mr.  R.  B.  Chandler 
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remain  in  the  new  country.  Still  they  found  life  here  rath- 
er lonely.  Bienville  asked  the  king  to  send  young  women 
to  make  homes  for  the  settlers.  French  orphan  girls  of 
good  character  were  selected  to  be  brides  for  the  soldiers. 
These  girls  came  over  with  all  their  belongings  in  small 
chests  or  caskets.  The  girls  are  known  in  history  as  “Les 
Filles  de  les  Casettes”  or  casket  girls. 

Bienville  died  in  France  in  1768.  For  a long  time 
the  English  had  wanted  to  settle  on  the  Gulf  coast.  This 
caused  the  French  and  the  Spanish  to  join  together  to 
keep  the  English  out.  But  the  powerful  English  navy  was 
too  strong  for  them.  In  the  end,  by  the  Treaty  of  Paris, 
France  gave  up  most  of  her  land  along  this  coast.  Mobile 
became  an  English  city. 


Bronze  tablet  to  Mobile  founders  on  courthouse. 

Courtesy,  Mr.  R.  B.  Chandler 


Chapter  IV 


English  Settlers  Start  a Colony 


Back  of  Kirkbride  House  is  part  of  original  wall  of  Fort  Conde,  old- 
est masonry  in  Mobile. 

Courtesy,  Mr.  R.  B.  Chandler 

Once  upon  a time  two  little  boys  were  playing  mar- 
bles. Both  claimed  the  same  taw.  They  couldn’  agree,  so 
their  fists  began  to  fly. 

Once  upon  another  time  two  big  nations  started  a 
fight.  France  and  England  went  to  war.  Many  Indians  of 
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this  section  joined  the  French.  Together,  they  were  not 
strong  enough  and  they  were  defeated  by  the  English. 

On  October  20,  1763,  a regiment  of  Scottish  High- 
landers marched  into  Mobile  and  took  possession.  The 
French  people  saw  their  beautiful  Flag  of  the  Golden 
Lilies  come  slowly  down.  England's  Union  Jack  was 
raised  in  its  place.  The  English  changed  the  name  of 
Fort  Conde  to  Fort  Charlotte.  This  was  in  honor  of  Eng- 
land's queen.  Would  you  like  to  see  a part  of  the  wall  of 
this  old  fort?  Then  go  to  the  Kirkbride  House  on  Thea- 
tre Street  and  you  will  find  it. 

England  now  owned  all  of  the  land  east  of  the  Missis- 
sippi River.  However,  most  of  Alabama  was  still  held  by 
the  Indians.  By  a treaty  with  the  red  men,  the  English 
gained  most  of  this  land.  Then  a stream  of  settlers  be- 
gan to  pour  in.  Some  came  from  Old  England.  Others 
came  from  colonies  along  the  Atlantic.  The  settlers  from 
the  coast  came  on  foot.  They  brought  their  goods  on  pack 
horses  over  the  Indian  trails.  Some  of  our  great  highways 
today  follow  those  same  old  trails. 

Among  these  settlers  was  Lachlan  McGillivray.  He 
was  a red-haired  adventurer  from  Scotland.  He  landed 
in  Charleston,  S.  Carolina  He  had  only  the  clothes  he 
was  wearing,  one  lone  shilling  in  his  pocket,  and  a mer- 
ry twinkle  in  his  eye.  A pack  train  was  just  leaving  for 
Alabama.  Lachlan’s  sunny  smile  won  for  him  a job  with 
this  band.  For  his  hard  work  along  the  way  he  was  given 
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Chief  McIntosh  was  a Creek  warrior  who  fought  with  the  Americans 
in  the  War  of  1812. 


Courtesy,  Mr.  R.  B.  Chandler 
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a jackknife.  He  traded  it  for  a rabbit  skin.  His  trading 
grew  until  he  became  a wealthy  man.  He  married  Sehoy 
Marchand.  Her  father  was  French  and  her  mother  was 
a Creek  Indian.  Lachlan  and  Sehoy  became  the  parents 
of  Alexander  McGillivray.  He  was  the  rascal  who  fooled 
three  nations  at  once.  Alexander  built  up  a fortune  with 
his  line  of  Indian  trading  posts.  They  stretched  as  far 
away  as  Pensacola. 

Another  Scot  was  Charles  Weatherford.  He  married 
the  sly  Alexander's  sister,  Jeannette.  They  were  the  par- 
ents of  the  great  chieftain,  Lamochate,  the  Red  Eagle. 
His  English  or  Scottish  name  was  William  Weatherford. 

McIntosh,  Alabama,  recalls  the  name  of  Chief  Mc- 
Intosh. Son  of  a Scottish  trader,  this  Creek  chieftain 
fought  with  the  Americans  in  the  War  of  1812.  For  his 
services  McIntosh  was  given  the  rank  of  major.  A treaty 
was  drawn  up  giving  Creek  lands  to  the  white  man,  but 
36  Creek  chiefs  refused  to  sign  it.  McIntosh  led  the  Creek 
allies  who  signed.  The  other  chiefs  made  a law  punish- 
ing with  death  those  who  handed  over  Creek  lands  to 
the  Americans.  Sentence  of  death  was  formally  passed 
on  McIntosh  and  a party  of  warriors  carried  it  out  in 
1825. 

Then  came  young  Musgrove  who  married  the  little 
princess,  Consaponaheeso.  She  was  also  known  as  Mary 
Musgrove  Her  gentle  wisdom  kept  peace  between  the 
English  and  the  Indians. 
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The  English  divided  their  lands  into  plantations. 
They  raised  rice,  tobacco  and  indigo.  At  that  time  not 
much  cotton  was  raised.  It  took  too  much  time  and  work 
to  separate  the  seeds  from  the  lint.  They  loaded  their 
little  ships  with  tallow,  bear’s  oil,  tar  and  pitch,  myrtle- 
wax,  and  other  things.  These  products  were  sent  to  Eng- 
land. They  were  exchanged  for  goods  that  could  not  be 
made  in  the  new  land. 

In  1780,  the  Union  Jack  came  down  and  the  Spanish 
flag  took  its  place.  At  that  time  we  were  at  war  with  Eng- 
land. We  were  fighting  for  our  independence.  Our  lead- 
er, General  George  Washington,  made  a plan  with  the 
Spaniards  in  New  Orleans.  Its  purpose  was  to  take  Mo- 
bile away  from  the  English.  Galvez,  with  two  thousand 
Spaniards,  landed  at  Choctaw  Point.  The  English  could 
not  hold  Fort  Charlotte.  Once  again  Mobile’s  government 
changed.  It  became  a Spanish  city. 


Chapter  V 

Ellicott  s Stone  Marks  Boundary 


Nations,  like  small  boys,  have  always  quarreled  over 
boundary  lines.  Fighting  over  a boundary  line  was  an 
old  story  when  Mobile  was  young.  All  the  great  nations 
in  Europe  wanted  Mobile  and  the  land  around  it.  These 
nations,  England,  France,  and  Spain,  were  called  the 
Great  Powers.  At  times  Mobile  people  hardly  knew  to 
what  country  the  city  belonged. 

Pensacola  did  not  know  that  Fort  Charlotte  had 
surrendered  to  Galvez.  Spanish  troops  started  from  Pen- 
sacola toward  Mobile.  They  were  coming  to  help  take 
the  city.  They  marched  as  far  as  the  shore  of  Mobile  Bay. 
Messengers  met  them  a short  distance  north  of  our  Coch- 
rane Bay  Bridge.  The  messengers  brought  news  of  the 
fort’s  surrender.  The  Spaniards  halted,  made  camp,  and 
later  built  a fort.  This  was  done  to  hold  the  land  against 
another  English  attack.  Traces  of  this  Old  Spanish  Fort 
still  remain.  Go  about  a mile  north  of  the  east  end  of  the 
bridge  to  find  them. 

When  Spain  took  over,  many  disputes  arose  about 
boundary  lines.  The  Spanish  colonies  extended  to  the 
south.  The  United  States  territory  extended  north.  Gen- 
eral Washington  was  a surveyor.  He  thought  the  land 
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Marker  placed  in  1799  on  Mobile  River  to  set  boundary  between 
lands  of  Spain  and  America.  On  the  South  side  are  the  Spanish  ivords 
“Dominios  de  S.  M.  Carlos  IV.  hat.  31° —1799.” 

should  be  surveyed  to  settle  these  quarrels.  Thomas 
Pinckney  was  sent  to  Spain  to  talk  it  over  with  that 
country.  The  two  countries  agreed  that  the  31st  parallel 
should  be  the  boundary. 

The  surveyors  started  far  apart  and  worked  toward 
each  other.  The  Spaniards  came  up  from  the  south.  Our 
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Giant  stator  arrives  to  be  installed  at  one  of  the  generating  units  at 
Barry  Steam  Plant  near  Ellicott’s  Stone. 

Courtesy,  Mr.  L.  M.  Smith,  President,  Alabama  Power  Company 

men  started  in  the  north  and  worked  toward  the  south. 
They  came  together  where  the  Mobile  River  is  crossed  by 
the  31st  parallel.  They  set  a stone  marker  on  the  river 
bank.  It  was  called  “Ellicott’s  Stone.”  Andrew  Ellicott 
was  the  surveyor  for  the  United  States.  On  the  north  side 
of  the  stone  is  carved  “U.  S.  Lat.  31°  1799.”  On  the  south 
side  is  carved  “Lands  of  His  Majesty,  Charles  IV.” 
Charles  IV  was  then  the  Spanish  king. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  see  Ellicott’s  Stone.  It  is 
north  of  Mobile  near  the  Barry  Steam  Plant  of  the  Ala- 
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bama  Power  Company.  Some  of  the  readers  of  this  book 
are  pupils  of  Ellicott  School.  The  school  was  named  for 
this  noted  surveyor. 

The  Spanish  governor  lived  in  Pensacola.  Spanish 
officers  were  appointed  for  Mobile.  The  leader  was 
called  an  “Intendent.”  The  judge  was  the  “Alcalde.” 
Don  Miguel  Eslava  was  the  king’s  treasurer.  The  name 
Eslava  Street  came  down  to  us  from  the  Spanish  rule. 
Some  of  the  places  owned  by  Mobilians  today  are  old 
Spanish  land  grants. 

A few  years  later  we  were  forced  to  fight  our  second 
war  with  England.  Spain  was  willing  to  join  her  old 
enemy  to  fight  us.  We  won  against  both  countries.  On 
April  13,  1813,  General  James  Wilkinson  arrived  from 
New  Orleans.  He  sailed  up  Mobile  Bay  and  took  the  city 
for  the  United  States.  At  last  over  the  city  waved  our 
own  Red,  White,  and  Blue. 
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Mobile  becomes  American  Territory. 

Courtesy,  Mr.  N.  H.  Holmes,  Delineator 


Jb> 


Chapter  VI 


American  Pioneers  Arrive 


Do  you  know  who  pioneers  are? 

Pioneers  are  those  hardy  people  who  go  ahead  to  a 
new  land  to  prepare  a place  for  others. 

The  Indians  who  were  the  first  people  that  we  know 
of  in  this  country,  were  aborigines.  We  would  not  call 
them  “pioneers.”  We  know  that  the  French  were  really 
the  first  white  men  who  tried  to  settle  in  Alabama,  but 
we  do  not  call  them  pioneers.  Perhaps  it  is  because  the 
French  did  not  stay  on  in  possession  of  these  lands.  What 
is  now  Alabama  was  part  of  530  million  acres  in  the 
South  and  West  which  President  Thomas  Jefferson 
bought  for  the  United  States  from  France.  All  of  this 
land  cost  a total  of  27  and  one-fourth  million  dollars  or 
about  4 cents  an  acre.  Can  you  think  how  important  this 
was?  This  buying  of  half  a continent  is  known  in  history 
as  the  Louisiana  Purchase. 

So  the  Americans  were  truly  the  pioneers.  After 
Spain  and  England  and  France  gave  up  these  lands,  the 
Americans  moved  in.  They  came  by  the  long  hard  route 
from  the  Atlantic  coast  and  the  mountains.  When  we 
speak  of  our  pioneers  today  we  mean  the  Americans 
who  settled  in  Alabama  to  stay. 
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Alabama  was  largely  Indian  country.  It  was  danger- 
ous to  travel,  so  the  custom  grew  for  a number  of  peo- 
ple to  travel  together  for  protection.  Some  of  the  pio- 
neers walked.  Some  rode  horseback.  You  would  have 
thought  it  strange  to  see  the  women,  wives  and  daugh- 
ters, riding  on  pillions  or  cushions  behind  the  men’s  sad- 
dles. Some  families  were  lucky  to  have  covered  wagons 
drawn  by  horses  or  by  oxen  yoked  together.  Others  load- 
ed their  household  goods  on  pack  horses.  Often  there 
was  no  road.  A path  had  to  be  hacked  through  the  wilder- 
ness. Streams  had  to  be  forded.  Sometimes  rudely  made 
flatboats  floated  a party  downstream. 

When  the  pioneers  camped  at  night  they  built  a fire 
to  cook  supper.  They  lighted  pine  torches  to  see  by  and 
to  frighten  off  the  wolves  and  forest  animals.  Making  a 
fire  was  not  so  easy  as  it  is  today  when  we  just  strike  a 
match  or  use  a patent  lighter.  Neither  matches  nor  light- 
ers had  been  invented.  Fires  were  started  by  rubbing  two 
dry  sticks  together  or  by  striking  sparks  from  flint  rock 
with  an  iron.  Supper  was  a simple  meal.  Grown-ups  and 
children  ate  cornbread,  called  in  those  days,  ash  cake  or 
sometimes  johnny-cake.  Sweet  potatoes  were  baked  in 
the  coals.  Meat  was  cooked  on  sticks  over  the  fire.  Oh, 
how  good  it  did  smell ! It  tasted  even  better. 

While  they  ate  and  rested,  the  campers  told  stories 
about  the  homes  they  had  left,  or  about  what  they  heard 
of  the  new  counry  to  which  they  were  going.  Some  one 
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in  the  party  was  sure  to  have  a banjo  or  a mouth  harp. 
The  people  played,  sang,  perhaps  danced  a jig,  or  had  a 
square  dance  together.  Many  old  American  tunes  and 
dances  have  come  down  to  us  from  the  pioneers.  One  of 
the  favorites  we  know  now  was  “Oh  Susannah.” 

It  was  during  this  early  American  period,  1813-14, 
that  the  Creek  Indians  began  their  wars  with  the  white 
pioneers.  The  Creeks  wanted  to  drive  the  settlers  away 
from  the  hunting  grounds.  Chief  Red  Eagle  attacked  Fort 
Mims,  near  Stockton,  Alabama.  All  but  a few  of  the  500 
white  settlers  were  massacred.  General  Andrew  Jackson 
marched  down  from  Tennessee  with  a large  army  and 
joined  the  Alabama  troops.  He  fought  and  won  many 
battles.  After  a final  battle  at  Horseshoe  Bend  on  the 
Tallapoosa  River,  he  conquered  the  Creeks.  This  was 
March  27,  1814. 

The  mighty  Red  Eagle  came  into  camp  and  surren- 
dered. Andrew  Jackson  called  him  the  bravest  man  he 
had  ever  known. 


General  Jackson  Plaque 
in  Battle  House. 


Courtesy,  Mr.  R.  B.  Chandler 
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fight.  From  mural  hy  J.  Augustus  Walker  in  City  Hall. 

Courtesy,  Mr.  R.  B.  Chandler 


Chapter  VII 


Alabama  Becomes  a State 


We  all  like  to  celebrate  our  and  our  friends’  birth- 
days. 

Did  you  know  that  your  state  of  Alabama  has  a 
birthday,  too?  Alabama  became  a state  Decmber  14, 
1819.  Whenever  a state  is  formed  and  admitted  into  the 
Union,  a new  star  is  put  into  the  flag.  Alabama  was  the 
twenty  second  state  to  be  admitted  into  the  United 
States.  The  star  that  stands  for  Alabama  is  on  the  third 
row  from  the  top.  That  same  year,  1819,  Mobile  began 
its  history  as  an  important  port  and  Alabama’s  only  sea- 
port. 

Many  people  early  in  the  nineteenth  century  wanted 
to  buy  land  and  settle  in  or  near  Mobile.  Samuel  Dale,  a 
brave  pioneer  lad,  guided  wagon  trains  to  this  part  of 
the  country.  Sam  Dale  also  helped  Andrew  Jackson  to 
fight  against  the  Indians.  After  a while  the  United  States 
Government  gave  good  lands  in  the  west  to  these  Indians. 
Most  of  the  Indians  moved  out  on  that  land.  Those  who 
remained  signed  a treaty  of  peace. 

Now  the  country  was  safe  for  white  people  to  settle. 
Everyone  wanted  to  buy  large  tracts  of  land.  Even  the 
very  richest  land  sold  for  ten  cents  an  acre.  Today  this 
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same  land  is  worth  many  times  that  amount.  Cypress, 
pine,  maple,  oak,  and  gum  grew  tall  and  thick.  One  tree, 
today,  is  sometimes  worth  several  hundred  dollars. 

When  Alabama  became  a state  the  United  States 
Government  set  aside  land  for  the  schools.  Every  six- 
teenth section  of  land  was  set  aside  for  use  of  the  schools. 
Mobile  County  school  still  own  22,500  acres  of  these  six- 
teenth section  lands.  Cared  for  by  a school  forester,  these 
Mobile  County  lands  bring  in  money  for  the  schools. 

Some  of  the  early  settlers  cleared  their  large  tracts 
of  land  and  planted  cotton.  Mobile  grew  with  the  success 
of  the  cotton  industry.  Truly,  “Cotton  was  King”  and 
Mobile  was  the  capital  city  of  the  cotton  empire.  River 
steamers  brought  cotton  from  the  plantations  miles  away. 

The  wharf  was  piled  high  with  thousands  of  bales. 
Large  boats  could  not  get  close  enough  to  the  wharf  to 
load.  The  channel  in  the  river  was  too  shallow.  Small 
boats  had  to  take  a few  bales  at  a time  to  large  boats 
anchored  below  at  the  entrance  of  Mobile  Bay.  John 
Quincy  Adams  was  then  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  In  1826,  he  allotted  $10,000  to  Mobile  to  dredge 
a deeper  channel.  After  the  new  channel  was  dredged, 
large  ships  could  come  up  to  the  city  and  unload  and  load 
their  cargoes.  Cotton  and  lumber  were  shipped  to  Eng- 
land and  to  France  as  well  as  to  cities  in  America. 

Mobile  was  now  more  than  a century  old.  On  Janu- 
ary 20,  1814,  it  had  become  an  incorporated  city. 
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By  1850,  cotton  was  selling  so  well  that  many  Mo- 
bile people  grew  wealthy.  They  built  mansions  and 


Madame  Octavia  Walton  LeVert,  brilliant  social  leader  of  Mobile  in 
the  Golden  Age  before  the  War  of  the  Sixties.  Great  people  of  many 
countries  visited  her  home  at  153  Government  Street.  She  was  called 
“The  most  charming  woman  in  the  world.” 

Courtesy,  Mobile  Public  Library 
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Old  Customs  House  and  Post  Office , built  in  1856. 

Courtesy,  First  National  Bank 


traveled  abroad.  World  famous  people  visited  this  city. 
One  of  these  was  the  great  opera  star,  Adelina  Patti. 

The  home  of  Madame  Octavia  Walton  LeVert  ex- 
tended Southern  hospitality  to  the  great  people  of  the 
world.  Henry  Clay,  early  American  statesman,  Edgar 
Allen  Poe,  the  American  poet,  Mary  Anderson,  the  fam- 
ous actress,  and  Theodore  O’Hara,  the  editor  of  The  Mo- 
bile Register,  were  among  her  guests.  Dr.  Josiah  Knott, 
who  even  then  though  the  mosquito  was  the  carrier  of 
yellow  fever,  visited  Mme.  LeVert.  Ole  Bull,  famous 
violinist,  and  William  Walker,  the  Cuban  filibuster,  were 
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City  Hospital.  One  of  the  buildings 
famous  architect  of  the  Fifties. 


designed  hy  Thomas  James, 

Courtesy,  Mr.  R.  B.  Chandler 


Joseph  Jefferson,  famous  actor,  once  lived  in  this  house,  where  there 
is  now  a restaurant  named  in  his  honor. 


Courtesy,  Mr.  R.  B.  Chandler 
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also  among  the  many  seen  in  this  house.  The  LeVert 
home  still  stands  on  the  southwest  corner  of  Government 
and  St.  Emanuel  Streets. 

The  American  actor,  Joseph  Jefferson,  was  born  in 
Mobile.  The  building  at  the  Southwest  corner  of  Royal 
and  St.  Michael  Streets  is  marked  as  his  birthplace.  Sarah 
Bernhardt,  the  famous  French  actress,  came  to  Mobile. 
She  played  at  old  Temperance  Hall  which  used  to  stand 
on  the  northeast  corner  of  St.  Michael  and  St.  Joseph. 

This  period  in  Mobile  history  is  often  called  the 
“Golden  Age.”  It  was  so-called  because  of  the  wealth 
and  culture  which  the  people  enjoyed. 


Chapter  VIII 

Mobile  Joins  the  Confederacy 


In  1861,  a new  flag  floated  over  the  southern  states. 
For  years  the  North  and  South  had  disagreed  over  sev- 
eral things.  They  could  not  agree  on  the  question  of 
slavery  and  states'  rights.  Each  side  thought  its  ideas 
were  right.  Each  felt  injured  by  the  other  side.  Their 
quarrels  grew  worse  and  worse.  At  last  the  South  seceded 
from  the  Union. 

Men  from  eleven  southern  states  met  in  Montgom- 
ery. They  organized  the  Confederate  States  of  America. 
Jefferson  Davis  was  chosen  president.  A gold  star  marks 
the  spot  in  the  State  Capitol  where  he  stood  to  take  the 
oath  of  office.  Mrs.  Marie  Bankhead  Owen,  Director  of 
the  Department  of  Archives  and  History,  has  in  the  de- 
partment the  Bible  he  used.  The  star  and  the  old  Bible 
are  treasured  by  the  people  of  Alabama.  The  same  Bible 
is  used  when  an  Alabama  governor  is  inaugurated.  Mont- 
gomery earned  the  title,  “Cradle  of  the  Confederacy." 

General  Robert  E.  Lee  was  the  South’s  great  com- 
mander-in-chief.  Southern  men  and  boys  joined  his 
forces.  All  able-bodied  men  and  even  boys  in  their  teens 
were  needed  at  the  front.  Mobile  sent  its  full  share  of 
brave  men  to  the  Confederate  army.  Still  there  were 
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never  enough  soldiers  to  fill  the  ranks.  The  ill,  wounded, 
and  killed  could  not  be  replaced.  The  army  never  had 
enough  provisions,  ammunition,  nor  hospital  supplies. 
After  four  terrible  years  of  gallant  fighting,  the  South 
was  forced  to  surrender. 

At  this  time,  Abraham  Lincoln  was  President  of  the 
United  States.  In  1863  he  issued  the  Emancipation  Pro- 
clamation which  freed  the  slaves.  Many  plantation  own- 
ers had  already  begun  to  free  their  slaves.  Some  freed- 
men  went  away  and  tried  to  take  care  of  themselves. 
Others  proved  their  loyalty  and  devotion  by  staying  with 
their  “white  folks.”  They  helped  in  every  way  possible 
through  those  sad  years. 

Food  was  very  scarce.  Most  of  it  had  to  be  sent  to 
the  soldiers.  Crops  could  not  be  planted  since  almost  all 
men  were  in  the  army.  Federal  troops  passing  through 
took  the  grain,  drove  away  the  livestock,  and  stripped  the 
smokehouses. 


C.  S.  S.  Alabama.  (Old  Print). 


Courtesy,  First  National  Bank 
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Robert  E.  Lee , General  of  the  Raphael  Semmes,  Admiral  of 

Confederate  Army.  the  Confederate  Navy. 

Courtesy  of  Mr.  R.  B.  Chandler,  and  Miss  Laura  E.  Simmons 

Two  great  Mobilians  were  famous  Confederate  of- 
ficers. One  was  Admiral  Raphael  Semmes,  commander 
of  the  Alabama.  In  two  years  he  captured  over  sixty-five 
Union  vessels.  He  took  their  cargoes,  burned  the  ships, 


Clothes  were  made  of  a coarse  material  called  cot- 
tonade  or  homespun.  It  was  spun,  woven,  and  dyed  at 
home.  Strong  thorns  were  used  for  pins  and  persimmon 
seeds  for  buttons.  Hats  were  made  of  plaited  straw,  corn 
shucks,  and  palmetto  strips.  They  were  trimmed  with 
real  flowers. 
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but  saved  the  people.  After  the  war  the  Federal  govern- 
ment put  the  admiral  in  prison  as  a pirate.  For  a while 
he  was  in  danger  of  being  hanged  but  was  finally  re- 
leased. He  spent  his  last  years  in  Mobile.  He  was  hon- 
ored by  all  who  knew  him.  A Mobile  hotel  and  two  pub- 
lic schools,  besides  other  places,  bear  his  name.  You  may 
see  his  statue  standing  above  the  entrance  to  Bankhead 
Tunnel.  It  looks  just  as  he  did,  when  he  stood  on  the  deck 
of  his  Confederate  gunboat,  the  Alabama. 

The  other  Confederate  officer  was  Abram  Joseph 
Ryan.  He  was  a chaplain  in  General  Lee’s  army.  Father 
Ryan  was  called  the  Poet-Priest  of  the  South.  Two  of  his 
best  known  poems  about  the  Confederacy  are  “The 
Sword  of  Lee”  and  “The  Conquered  Banner.”  He  came 
to  Mobile  after  the  war  and  was  pastor  at  St.  Mary’s 
Church.  His  statue  now  stands  in  Ryan  Park  on  Spring 
HT11  Avenue.  Both  of  these  heroes  are  buried  in  Mobile 
and  tourists  often  ask  to  see  their  graves. 
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Courtesy,  Mr.  R.  B.  Chandler 


Chapter  IX 

Union  Troops  Take  the  City 


For  months  terror  hung  over  the  city  of  Mobile.  One 
day  eighteen  Union  ships  lined  up  in  the  gulf.  Four  of 
these  were  ironclad.  Their  Admiral,  David  Farragut, 
planned  to  force  his  way  between  Fort  Morgan  and  Fort 
Gaines.  Then  he  could  enter  Mobile  Bay. 

The  Confederate  Navy  was  anchored  in  the  bay. 
There  were  three  tiny  gunboats  and  just  one  large  arm- 
ored vessel.  This  largest  one  was  called  the  Tennessee. 
It  was  a powerful  armored  ram.  The  Confederate  Navy 
tried  to  stop  the  northern  fleet.  All  day  a fierce  battle 
went  on  until  the  three  Confederate  gunboats  were  si- 
lenced. For  some  hours  the  Tennessee  fought  on  alone. 
Her  smokestack  and  steering  gear  were  shot  away.  Her 
commanding  officer  was  badly  wounded.  The  Tennes- 
see had  to  surrender.  The  Battle  of  Mobile  Bay  ended, 
August  5,  1864. 

Farragut’s  ships  then  passed  between  the  two  forts 
that  guarded  the  entrance  to  Mobile  Bay.  Fort  Gaines 
surrendered  almost  at  once.  Fort  Morgan,  superior  in 
guns  and  armaments,  was  defended  and  held  for  two 
weeks.  The  white  flag  was  then  raised. 

The  army  of  Mobile  was  made  up  of  young  boys  and 
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old  men.  Some  of  the  boys  were  as  young  as  fourteen 
years  of  age.  The  men  were  sixty  years  old  and  some 
even  older.  They  could  not  hold  out  against  the  Northern 
Army.  After  twelve  days  of  fighting  Mobile  surrendered 
on  April  12,  1865. 

That  was  a dark  day  for  the  proud  city  of  Mobile. 
On  the  streets  were  seen  old  men,  little  boys,  and  war 
cripples.  In  the  homes  sad-faced  women  waited.  They 
heard  the  Union  soldiers  marching  through  the  city.  Their 
sons  had  gone  away  to  die  for  the  South.  They  could  not 
bear  the  sight  of  these  soldiers  in  blue  coats  marching  up 
Government  Street.  Their  eyes  filled  with  tears  and  they 


Barton  Academy,  oldest  Public  School  in  Alabama,  erected  in  1835, 
was  used  as  a hospital  for  wounded  soldiers  in  1865. 

Courtesy,  Mr.  R.  B.  Chandler 
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tightly  closed  the  shutters  on  their  windows.  The  Union 
soldiers  carried  their  wounded  men  into  Barton  Acad- 
emy. Alabama’s  first  public  school  was  turned  into  a 
hospital  for  soldiers. 

There  were  lines  of  men  along  the  dusty  roads  lead- 
ing south.  Confederate  soldiers  were  trudging  homeward. 
Some  were  walking.  Some  were  riding  poor  worn-out 
horses.  Kind  people  along  the  way  helped  to  make  the 
trip  easier.  They  took  the  heroes  in  for  a warm  meal  and 
a night’s  rest.  Perhaps  there  were  no  sheets  on  the  beds, 
no  carpets,  nor  curtains  but  there  was  a welcome.  The 
people  had  only  the  plainest  food  but  they  were  glad  to 
share  it  with  these  brave  men.  The  soldiers  rested  all 
night  and  then  started  on  their  way  the  following  morn- 
ing. 

All  along  the  way  they  saw  things  that  saddened 
their  hearts.  There  were  signs  of  destruction  everywhere. 
Blackened  chimneys  stood  where  once  were  beautiful 
homes.  The  houses  along  the  way  that  had  not  been 
burned  needed  many  repairs.  Roofs  were  sagging. 
Fences  were  down.  Bridges  were  broken  through.  Fields 
grew  up  in  weeds.  All  these  things  told  the  story  of  a lost 
war. 

Strangers  poured  into  the  South.  Some  of  them  were 
greedy.  They  hoped  to  get  the  lands  and  property  of  the 
defeated  Southerners  for  nothing.  They  brought  all  they 
owned  in  cheap  grips  made  of  scraps  of  carpet.  They 
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were  called  “cargetbaggers”  because  of  the  grips  they 
carried.  Some  low  type  persons  of  the  South,  called 
“scalawags”  joined  the  carpetbaggers.  Many  ignorant 
freedman  joined  them.  This  made  up  a rude  and  dis- 
honest group  that  did  much  harm  to  the  South. 

Mobile  suffered  with  the  rest  of  the  South.  The 
streets  were  crowded  with  idle  Negroes.  They  had  not 
been  trained  to  work  for  themselves.  They  had  always 
been  cared  for  and  protected.  They  had  not  yet  learned 
how  to  use  their  freedom  rightly. 

Business  came  to  a standstill  when  the  Federal 
Army  of  the  North  took  over  the  city.  Banks  could  do 
nothing.  Confederate  money  was  no  good  any  more.  The 
loyal  people  who  had  put  their  fortunes  into  Confederate 
bonds  to  support  the  South  had  no  money  now.  Food  was 
high  priced  and  hard  to  get.  The  women  made  imitation 
coffee  from  parched  corn. 

Ladies  had  to  take  good  care  of  their  dresses  be- 
cause even  cheap  calico  cost  $25  a yard.  Little  boys  and 
girls  wore  homemade  hats  made  of  plaited  palmetto 
leaves. 

The  ruined  water  front  was  deserted.  There  were 
no  busy  wharves  now.  The  idle  ships  were  slowly  settling 
down  into  sand  bars  and  mud  flats.  The  river  was  choked 
with  weeds.  The  channel  which  had  been  dredged  for 
ships  to  come  in  was  ruined. 

Mobile  was  indeed  an  unhappy  place. 


Chapter  A 

Citizens  Rebuild  Mobile 


The  South  knew  by  bitter  experience  what  it  means 
to  lose  a war.  The  year  1865  has  often  been  called  Mo- 
bile’s darkest  hour.  It  takes  one  kind  of  courage  to  fight 
in  battle.  Our  soldiers  needed  another  kind  of  courage 
when  they  came  home  from  the  war.  They  found  their 
homes  wrecked,  their  business  destroyed.  Our  Southern 
men  had  to  face  the  slow  hard  task  of  rebuilding  a city. 

You  must  remember  that  these  men  had  lived 
through  the  terrible  years  of  war.  Many  of  them  were 
wounded.  They  were  tired  from  the  long  march  home. 
They  had  little  left  to  build  on  but  they  had  the  will  to 
start  again. 


There  was  much  ammunition  left  over.  Since  this 
was  dangerous,  the  Negroes  were  put  to  work  at  once 


Great  Magazine  Explosion  at  Mobile  in  1865  as  Harper’s  Weekly 
sketched  it. 


Courtesy,  First  National  Bank 
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First  home  of  the  First  National  Bank  of  Mobile , which  began  busi- 
ness October  18,  1865,  and  today  is  the  oldest  bank  in  Alabama.  This 
building,  on  the  Northwest  corner  of  Royal  and  St.  Francis  Streets,  was 
where  the  GM&O  Railroad  building  is  now  located. 

Courtesy,  First  National  Bank 

unloading  and  storing  the  explosives.  About  200  tons 
were  stored  in  the  United  States  Ordnance  Depot.  This 
building  stood  at  Congress  and  Lipscomb  streets.  It  was 
called  a magazine,  meaning  a place  for  keeping  explo- 
sives and  military  supplies. 

One  day  there  was  a sudden  explosion.  No  one  ever 
knew  just  how  it  happened.  No  one  lived  to  tell  the 
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story.  Northern  newspapers  claimed  that  it  was  done  by 
the  ex-Confederates  as  revenge.  More  likely  it  was  due 
to  the  carelessness  of  the  untrained  freedmen.  They  did 
not  know  how  to  handle  explosives. 

Hundreds  of  people  were  killed.  Ships  sank  in  the 
river.  Thousands  of  bales  of  cotton  burned  on  the 
wharves.  Property  worth  $750,000  was  destroyed.  It  was 
the  greatest  disaster  Mobile  ever  had.  It  happened  in 
May,  1865.  This  event  is  known  in  Mobile  history  as  “The 
Great  Magazine  Explosion.” 

Yet  it  was  in  that  dark  year  that  a group  of  Mobile 
men  decided  to  start  a bank.  They  had  hope  and  courage 
and  foresight.  They  set  up  the  First  National  Bank.  It  is 
the  oldest  bank  in  Alabama.  It  was  a good  influence  on 
the  business  life  of  the  city  and  gave  the  people  a much- 
needed  service.  The  First  National  Bank  is  still  serving 
the  people  of  Mobile. 

Not  all  Northerners  were  carpetbaggers.  In  1873, 
panic  struck  the  South.  The  suffering  among  the  starving 
Southerners  was  severe.  Good  people  in  the  North  raised 
large  sums  of  money  for  the  relief  of  the  South.  This  gen- 
erous deed  caused  better  feelings  between  the  North  and 
South. 

In  spite  of  many  discouraging  things,  Mobile  made 
progress.  Carpetbaggers  and  scalawags  were  cleaned  out 
of  the  city  government.  By  1875  citizens  had  elected 
honorable  men  to  public  offices. 
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The  South  never  forgot  the  heroes  of  the  War  Be- 
tween the  States.  Mobilians  named  a school  for  General 
Robert  E.  Lee,  the  South’s  greatest  military  leader.  In 
the  hearts  of  school  children  here,  his  memory  will  live 
forever. 

The  Mobile  Cotton  Exchange  was  founded  in  1871. 
Thirty-two  telephones,  the  first  to  be  installed,  were  put 
up  in  1879.  The  first  water-works  company  was  organ- 
ized. It  was  called  the  Bienville  Water  Works.  The  city 
then  had  pure  water.  A sewer  system  was  laid. 

For  years  Mobile  had  its  own  carnival  season,  be- 
ginning on  New  Year’s  Eve,  1831.  On  that  night,  Michael 
Krafft  and  his  friends  staged  a parade  on  the  streets 
with  cowbells  and  rakes.  Out  of  this  grew  the  important 
Cowbellion  de  Rakein  Society,  first  of  the  so-called  mys- 
tic societies.  In  1868,  the  Order  of  Myths  began  parading 


Mardi  Gras  float  in  O.  O.  M.  Parade , 1884. 

Courtesy,  First  National  Bank 
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at  Mardi  Gras  time.  This  earned  for  Mobile  the  name, 
“Mother  of  Mystics/'  It  was  the  first  city  on  this  conti- 
nent to  adopt  the  carnival  season  of  the  old  countries. 
During  the  war  years,  naturally,  the  celebration  was 
given  up.  When  peace  returned,  Mobile  returned  to  its 
enjoyment  of  Mardi  Gras. 

It  had  always  been  the  custom  for  young  men  of 
Mobile  to  serve  as  volunteer  fire-fighters.  The  city  start- 
ed a paid  fire  department  in  1888.  Among  the  first  of 
the  paid  companies  was  the  famous  Creole  Steam  Fire 
Company  No.  1.  It  had  an  old-fashioned  steamer  or  boiler 
wagon.  When  an  alarm  sounded,  Creole  No.  1 would  take 
off  from  its  fire  house  on  the  southwest  corner  of  Dear- 
born and  St.  Francis.  The  old  building  is  still  standing. 


Mobile  fire  engine  of  the  old  days. 

Courtesy,  First  National  Bank 
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These  old  horse-drawn  street  cars  gave  way  to  the  first  electric  street 
car  in  Mobile  in  1893. 

Courtesy.  First  National  Bank 


Horse  drawn  cars  gave  way  to  the  first  electric 
street  cars.  The  city  started  to  pave  its  streets.  The  Fed- 
eral Government  dug  a deeper  channel  in  Mobile  River. 
Soon  larger  ships  could  come  into  port.  Mobile  then  had 
dryclocks  where  shipbuilding  and  ship  repairs  boomed. 
A grain  elevator  was  built.  Loads  of  lumber  went  out 
from  Alabama  and  cargoes  of  bananas  came  in.  These 
and  other  exports  and  imports  helped  to  make  Mobile  a 
prosperous  port  city. 

Of  course  those  years  were  not  without  hardships. 
Yellow  fever  epidemics  took  lives.  Mobile's  own  General 
William  Gorgas  believed  that  mosquitoes  spread  the 
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The  family  home  of  General  Gorgas’  parents.  This  house  was  at  the 
Northeast  corner  of  Government  and  Claiborne  where  The  Mobile  Press 
Register  building  now  stands. 


Courtesy,  Mr  R.  B.  Chandler 
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fever  germ.  By  using  this  idea,  General  Gorgas  whipped 
“Yellow  Jack.” 

Hurricanes,  from  time  to  time,  lashed  the  coast, 
causing  loss  of  life  and  property.  Mobile,  with  the  rest  of 
the  country,  suffered  depressions,  often  called  panics. 
The  Spanish- American  War  and  two  World  Wars 
claimed  many  of  Mobile’s  young  men. 

In  spite  of  set  backs,  Mobile  was  a growing  city. 
Industries  began  to  take  a look  at  this  area  as  a good 
location  for  factories. 


During  this  period,  interest  grew  in  a school  of 
advanced  grade  for  colored  pupils.  In  1887  the  Board  of 


In  1881,  a six-inch  snoxv  covered  Bienville  Square  which  still  had  an 
iron  fence  around  it. 


Courtesy,  Mr.  R.  B.  Chandler 
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Caldwell  School , built  in  1947,  replaced  old  Broad  Street  Academy, 
established  in  1887  by  Professor  W.  A.  Caldwell. 

School  Commissioners  erected  the  building  known  as  the 
Broad  Street  Academy. 

Professor  William  Aymer  Caldwell  was  made 
principal.  The  first  class  to  complete  the  four-year  course 
was  composed  of  four  young  men  and  twelve  young 
women.  Superintendent  E.  R.  Dickson  awarded  School 
Board  diplomas  to  the  first  graduates,  June  18,  1891. 
This  occasion  marked  a distinct  epoch  in  the  educational 
history  of  the  colored  citizens  of  Mobile. 

In  1947,  the  old  school  was  torn  down  and  a modern 
building  replaced  it.  The  name  was  changed  to  Caldwell 
School.  This  school  is  a lasting  monument  to  one  who 
was  a leader  of  his  people. 


Chapter  XI 

Mobile  County  Spreads  Out 


Did  you  know  that  Mobile  was  once  part  of  the 
Mississippi  Territory?  That  was  before  Alabama  or  Mis- 
sissippi had  become  states.  This  is  a good  place  to  re- 
view some  early  history.  It  will  help  you  to  understand 
how  Mobile  County  was  formed. 


In  1812,  the  Congress  ruled  that  the  District  of  Mo- 
bile was  a part  of  the  United  States.  Governor  Holmes 


Christ  Church,  built  in  1841,  is  the  mother-church  of  Episcopalians 
in  Alabama. 


Courtesy,  Mr.  R.  B.  Chandler 
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of  the  Mississippi  Territory  at  once  laid  out  the  County 
of  Mobile. 

Mobile  declared  itself  a city  in  1814.  By  1815,  what 
was  once  a village  of  a few  hundred  people,  had  become 
a busy  city.  It  spread  out  from  the  water  front  to  about 


City  Hall  on  South  Royal  Street  dates  hack  to  1858.  It  is  a heautifid 
example  of  Spanish  architecture.  Once  the  lower  floor  was  a market,  and 
slaves  were  sold  in  the  rear. 

Courtesy,  Mr.  R.  B.  Chandler 

where  the  Admiral  Semmes  Hotel  is  now.  It  reached  as 
far  as  St.  Louis  Street  on  the  north.  On  the  south  the 
city’s  boundary  was  Government  Street.  Below  that  was 
Bienville’s  old  Fort  Conde  or  Fort  Charlotte  as  the  Eng- 
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lish  called  it.  The  Americans  blew  up  the  fort  to  make 
room  for  the  new  people  moving  in. 

After  Alabama  was  admitted  into  the  Union  as  a 
state  in  1819,  people  flocked  into  this  area.  The  city  grew 
with  commerce.  The  settlers  in  the  back  country  needed 
supplies.  Some  were  brought  by  steamboats  that  went 
up  and  down  the  rivers  from  Mobile.  Some  were  brought 
by  wagons  along  the  new  roads,  fast  being  built  out  into 
the  county. 

Government  Street  was  extended.  Roads  were 
pushed  north  to  Three  Mile  Creek  and  to  the  gas  works. 
West  of  the  city  was  the  old  Military  Road,  used  by  Gen- 
eral Jackson  on  his  march  to  New  Orleans.  This  road 
is  still  in  existence.  Along  the  bay  shore  there  was  a 
gleaming  white  carriage  drive  made  of  crushed  oyster 
shells.  It  was  called  the  Bay  Shell  Road.  Another  drive, 
called  Old  Shell  Road,  ran  out  to  Spring  Hill.  Many 
streets  and  roads  were  made  of  oyster  shells  in  those 
days. 

Later  the  railroads  came.  One  little  railroad  ran 
South  to  Coden.  Another  went  north  to  Citronelle.  Mud- 
dy and  dusty  dirt  roads  finally  gave  way  to  paved  high- 
ways. Automobiles  took  the  place  of  old-fashioned  wag- 
ons and  horseback  riders. 

Today  there  are  many  interesting  places  to  visit  in 
Mobile  County.  Each  settlement  seems  to  have  its  own 
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Old  time  river  boat. 

Courtesy,  First  National  Bank 


special  quality.  Three  of  these  small  villages  grew  large 
enough  to  become  towns.  Now  Mobile  County  has  four 
towns:  Mobile,  Citronelle,  Prichard,  and  Chickasaw. 
Each  has  its  own  mayor  and  town  council. 

Citronelle,  oldest  of  the  towns  after  Mobile,  was 
once  a noted  health  resort.  Located  on  the  old  Mobile 
and  Ohio  Railroad,  in  the  hills  to  the  north,  it  is  the  high- 
est spot  in  the  county.  Tourists  and  invalids  were  at- 
tracted by  the  healthful  climate  and  the  pure  water. 
When  the  famous  Hygeia  Hotel  burned,  the  tourist  busi- 
ness fell  off. 

During  harvest  time,  today,  Citronelle  is  a busy 
place.  Workers  gather  nuts  from  the  tung  trees.  From 
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these  nuts  oil  is  pressed  out  and  used  in  making  paints. 

At  Citronelle  there  are  three  Scout  camps:  Push- 
mataha and  Leon  Roberts  camps  for  boys  and  Scoutshire 
for  girls.  Scoutshire  belongs  to  the  School  Board.  When 
it  is  not  leased  to  the  Girl  Scouts,  it  is  used  for  outdoor 
education  classes  from  the  public  schools.  It  is  also  a 
gathering  place  for  Mobile  teachers. 

Another  town  is  Prichard.  This  has  been  rated  as 
the  fastest  growing  town  in  Alabama.  Prichard  is  proud 
of  its  modern  schools,  churches,  and  business  houses.  The 
town  is  largely  made  up  of  the  families  of  those  em- 
ployed in  construction  plants  in  and  around  Mobile.  So, 
Prichard  is  said  to  be  an  industrial  town. 


Bay  Shell  Road,  once  a fashionable  drive  “ down  the  bay,”  is  now 
part  of  Brookley  Air  Force  Base. 


Courtesy,  First  National  Bank 
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Chickasaw,  north  of  Mobile,  is  the  newest  town  in 
Mobile  County.  This  town  gets  its  name  from  a tribe  of 
Indians  that  once  lived  there.  During  the  war  years 
Chickasaw  was  the  center  of  much  shipbuilding.  It  has 
continued  to  progress.  Many  plants  chose  to  locate  in 
Chickasaw  because  of  its  advantages.  Fishing  camps  and 
boat  storage  places  dot  the  banks  of  Chickasabogue 
Creek. 

Besides  the  towns,  there  are  several  small  places 
with  interesting  activities.  West  of  Mobile  is  Semmes, 
called  “Camellia  Capital  of  the  World. ” Each  fall,  ca- 


“ Shrimp  Boats  Are  Cornin’.” 

Courtesy,  Mr.  R.  B.  Chandler 
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Shrimping  is  a main  industry  in  Mobile  waters. 

Courtesy,  Mr.  R.  B.  Chandler 
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mellias,  azaleas,  magnolias  and  other  shrubs  are  dug 
and  prepared  for  shipment  all  over  the  United  States. 
From  the  time  these  shrubs  begin  to  bloom,  Semmes  is  in 
the  spotlight.  The  nurseries  have  hundreds  of  acres  cov- 
ered with  growing  plants.  The  industry  employs  several 
hundred  people. 

Visitors  from  all  over  the  world  come  to  Semmes 
in  the  spring  for  the  colorful  Camellia  Festival. 

In  the  south  end  of  Mobile  County  is  Bayou  la  Batre. 
It  was  settled  many  years  ago  by  the  French.  Fishing, 


Flagstone  walk  bordered  by  azaleas  in  beautiful  Bellingrath  Gardens. 

Courtesy,  Mr.  R.  B.  Chandler 
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shrimping,  and  tonging  for  oysters  are  the  main  industry. 
At  Bayou  la  Batre  there  is  a large  cannery  where  sea- 
foods are  packed  and  shipped.  Bayou  la  Batre  is  a fav- 
orite place  for  fishing  parties.  Artists,  too,  like  to  go 
there.  Its  moss-draped  oaks,  the  boats  in  the  bayou,  and 
the  quaint  village  have  been  the  subject  of  numerous 
sketches. 

Bellingrath  Gardens,  on  the  Isle  aux  Oies  River,  to 
the  south,  is  a national  floral  shrine.  Thousands  of  rare 
shrubs  and  flowers  have  been  planted  in  these  semi- 
tropical  gardens.  Landscape  artists  have  laid  out  the 
gardens  with  all  the  skill  at  their  command. 

Known  as  “The  Charm  Spot  of  the  Deep  South/’ 
Bellingrath  Gardens  are  visited  daily  by  thousands  of 
tourists.  Mr.  Walter  D.  Bellingrath  and  his  wife,  the  late 
Mrs.  Bessie  Morse  Bellingrath,  worked  together  for  many 
years  to  create  this  beautiful  spot.  It  is  one  of  the  show 
places  of  the  county. 

Recently,  historic  Dauphin  Island  has  come  into  its 
own.  Each  year  in  August  a huge  fishing  rodeo  is  held  at 
the  island.  Sportsmen  from  all  over  the  world  come  to 
try  their  luck.  Prizes  are  awarded  to  the  best  fishermen. 

Now,  Dauphin  Island  is  on  the  eve  of  a new  de- 
velopment. A bridge  to  connect  the  island  with  the  main- 
land will  be  built.  The  island  has  been  laid  off  in  lots, 
roads,  streets,  and  beaches.  Historic  sites  such  as  Fort 
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Gaines,  the  Indian  Mounds,  and  Isabella  de  Soto's  Walk 
will  be  preserved.  Dauphin  Island  is  on  Highway  45,  a 
direct  route  from  Chicago  and  the  Great  Lakes  to  the 
Gulf. 

Thus  you  can  see  how  Mobile  County  has  spread  out 
and  how  varied  and  interesting  it  is. 


Monolith  in  Bellingrath  Gardens  tells  the  story  of  these  famed 
gardens  for  all  time. 


Courtesy,  Mr.  R.  B.  Chandler 


Chapter  XII 


Mobile  Looks  Ahead 


The  history  of  Mobile  is  a history  of  discovery.  It  is 
a story  of  exploration  in  a new  land.  It  tells  how  a city 
was  built.  People  of  different  races,  colors,  and  faiths 
settled  in  Mobile.  They  were  welcomed  here  and  made 
good  citizens.  Many  of  you  can  be  proud  of  the  part  your 
forefathers  had  in  the  growth  of  Mobile.  It  is  well  for  us  to 
remember  this  “goodly  heritage/'  We  should  honor 
their  memory  by  being  good  citizens  today. 


These  are  the  six  flags  which  have  floated  over  Mobile.  The  Historic 
Mobile  Preservation  Society  has  adopted  the  Six  Flags  as  its  insignia. 

Courtesy,  Mrs.  Sidney  Phillips,  The  Artist 
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It  was  over  250  years  ago  that  a band  of  daring 
French  explorers  started  their  small  village  on  Mobile 
River.  During  those  years  Mobile  has  lived  under  six  dif- 
ferent flags:  the  French,  the  British,  the  Spanish,  the 
United  States,  the  Secession  flag,  the  Stars  and  Bars  of 


Lobby  of  W aterman  Building.  Many  students  are  able  to  get  valu- 
able information  about  Mobile  history  and  about  other  nations  from  the 
famous  Albrizzio  Murals  and  the  huge  globe  of  the  world. 

Courtesy,  Mr.  R.  B.  Chandler 
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View  of  business  district  in  downtown  Mobile  seen  through  Bien- 
ville Square , shows  Merchants  Bank  building  on  right  and  Waterman 
building  on  left. 

Courtesy,  Mr.  R.  B.  Chandler 

the  Confederacy,  and  again  the  flag  of  the  United  States. 
About  a hundred  persons  made  up  the  French  village 
on  the  bluff.  Today,  the  population  of  Greater  Mobile  is 
nearly  250,000.  A pleasant  climate,  friendly  folk  and 
large  industries  attract  people  to  Mobile. 

Wouldn’t  you  have  fun  taking  a Frenchman  of  long 
ago  on  a tour  of  Mobile  today?  He  would  enjoy  riding 
over  miles  and  miles  of  paved  streets.  With  a thrill  of 
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Brookley  Air  Force  Base  as  it  looks  from  the  air. 

Courtesy,  Mr.  R.  B.  Chandler 

pride  we  would  show  him  our  lovely  azaleas.  These 
azaleas  are  descendants  of  plants  brought  from  his  na- 
tive France.  Beautiful  gardens  and  spreading  moss- 
draped  oaks  would  rouse  his  admiration. 

Among  our  sky-scrapers,  he  would  see  the  Mer- 
chants National  Bank  and  the  Waterman  Building.  He 
would  pause  to  admire  our  stately  homes,  large  apart- 
ment houses,  and  many  playgrounds.  We  would  show 
him  three  modern  hospitals:  Mobile,  Providence,  and 
Blessed  Martin  de  Porres  hospitals.  The  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  the  U.  S.  Postoffice,  and  the  Federal  Build- 
ing would  certainly  astonish  him. 
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We  would  take  him  up  in  a plane  from  Bates  Field 
and  give  him  an  air  view  of  the  city.  He  would  see  below 
the  Alabama  State  Docks  and  Brookley  Air  Force  Base. 

After  the  flight  he  would  visit  our  modern  public 
schools  where  many  thousand  Mobile  children  are  en- 
rolled. Private  and  parochial  schools  enroll  thousands 
more.  He  would  see  Spring  Hill  College  which  is  more 
than  a hundred  years  old.  The  Mobile  Center  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Alabama  is  here.  Beautiful  churches  for  peo- 
ple of  many  faiths  would  impress  him. 


Historic  archway  at  Spring  Hill  College , founded  in  1830  h y Cath- 
olic Bishop  Michael  Fortier.  With  the  ]esuits  as  instructors,  it  is  the  old- 
est college  in  Alabama. 


Courtesy,  Spring  Hill  College 
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The  crowning  point  of  the  tour  would  be  our  trip  to 
the  State  Docks.  He  would  be  amazed  at  the  great  ships. 
Here  long  ago  only  tiny  sailing  vessels  were  to  be  seen. 
He  would  be  interested  in  a banana  boat  from  South 
America  unloading  its  delicious  cargo.  He  would  see 
piles  of  bauxite,  manganese  ore,  and  nitrate  of  soda.  He 
w'ould  be  surprised  at  the  huge  tanks  filled  with  molasses 
from  Cuba.  Vessels  from  all  over  the  world  come  into 
our  port.  They  bring  rich  cargoes  from  many  lands. 
They  often  stay  for  needed  repairs  at  our  drydocks.  Then 
they  reload  with  cotton,  lumber,  coal,  steel,  and  other 
exports  and  speed  away. 

We  would  take  this  Frenchman  of  long  ago  for  a 
drive  north  of  the  city.  Not  far  from  the  first  little  village 
he  would  see  wonderful  developments.  The  Alabama 
Power  Company  has  its  Barry  Steam  Plant  there.  The 
Mathieson  Chemical  Company  and  the  Courtaulds,  Inc., 
rayon  plants,  are  nearby. 

Many  of  your  parents  or  relatives  work  in  the  of- 
fices and  plants  which  you  have  read  about  in  this  book. 
Perhaps  you  have  heard  them  talk  of  these  places.  This 
book  has  told  you  what  an  interesting  past  Mobile  has. 
From  this  past,  a great  city  has  arisen.  Mobile  looks 
ahead  to  a challenging  future. 
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Alabama  State  Docks  at  Moblie. 

Courtesy,  Mr 


R.  B.  Chandler 


Ladd  Stadium , where  football  games  and  outdoor  affairs  are  held.  It 
was  erected  as  a memorial  to  the  late  Mr.  Ernest  F.  Ladd,  President  of 
the  Merchants’  National  Bank , who  had  a great  interest  in  sports. 

Courtesy,  Mr.  R.  B.  Chandler 
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THE  CHOCTAW  TRADING  HOUSE-1803-1822 
By  Fr.  Aloysius  Plaisance,  O.S.B.* 


INTRODUCTION 


The  United  States  government  in  the  early  1790  s began  to  con- 
sider some  definite  plans  for  the  control  of  the  Indian  trade.  President 
Washington  repeatedly  called  upon  the  Congress  to  formulate  a policy 
towards  supplying  the  trade  necessities  of  the  Indians  with  the  purpose 
being  to  win  their  friendship  and  to  overcome  the  influence  that  British 
and  Spanish  traders  had  gained  over  them.  In  1795  Congress  voted  an 
appropriation  of  fifty  thousand  dollars  to  establish  trading  posts,  to  be 
managed  by  the  War  Department  but  under  the  direct  supervision  of 
the  President.  Two  such  posts,  or  factories,  as  they  were  rightfully  called, 
were  established  in  the  southern  regions;  one  at  Coleraine,  on  the  St. 
Marys  river,  in  Georgia  and  the  other  at  Tellico  Block-House,  one 
hundred  miles  south  of  Knoxville,  in  the  South  West  Territory. 

Congress  in  1796  appropriated  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
dollars  for  the  extension  of  the  factory  system  and  set  down  regulations 
governing  the  conducting  of  the  factory  business.  The  whole  thing  was 
considered  as  an  experiment,  and  so  there  were  no  new  factories  erected 
until  1802,  when  four  new  posts  were  begun.  One  of  these  was  the  fac- 
tory built  at  Fort  St.  Stephens  for  the  Choctaw  Indians. 

The  factory  system  was  destined  to  be  set  with  many  difficulties. 
During  the  War  of  1812,  the  British  destroyed  five  of  the  factories; 
the  merchandising  policies  of  supplying  the  various  posts  were  not  al- 
ways the  most  business  like;  the  constant  competition  of  the  private 
trader  caused  a diminution  of  business;  and  the  pressure  exerted  by  the 
American  Fur  Company  finally  brought  about  its  downfall  . 


*This  chapter  of  Father  Plaisance’s  study  of  the  Federal  Indian  Trading 
House  is  one  covering  the  detailed  history  of  the  Choctaw  Trading  house 
on  the  Tombigbee  River  in  Alabama.  Other  Chapters  of  the  dissertation 
are  to  be  printed  in  the  Historical  Journals  of  the  several  states  in  which 
these  Trading  Houses  were  located. 
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When  it  was  determined  that  the  two  Southern  factories,  one  for 
the  Creeks  and  the  other  for  the  Cherokees  were  successful  in  their 
operations,  the  War  Department  under  the  direction  of  Henry  Dearborn 
early  in  1802  decided  upon  opening  a factory  for  the  Choctaws.  These 
Indians  inhabited  the  southern  central  regions  of  the  Mississippi  Terri- 
tory, the  southwestern  part  of  the  present  state  of  Alabama.  In  the  sum- 
mer of  1802,  Dearborn  directed  Governor  W.  C.  C.  Claiborne  to  make 
recommendations  for  a suitable  site  for  the  establishment.1 

"The  government  of  the  United  States  having  concluded  on  estab- 
lishing a trading  house  for  the  accommodation  of  the  Choctaws,  goods  to 
the  amount  of  ten  thousand  dollars  will  be  sent  by  water  for  commenc- 
ing the  establishment.  I will  thank  you  to  inform  me  as  soon  as  you  can 
conveniently  of  the  most  eligible  situation  for  the  factory  to  be  established. 
As  soon  as  a spot  is  fixed  upon,  measures  will  be  taken  for  erecting  suit- 
able buildings  for  the  store  and  the  residence  of  the  Factor. 

A similar  establishment  on  a smaller  scale  will  be  made  at  the  Chica- 
saw  Bluffs  for  the  accommodation  of  the  Chicasaws. 

Agents  for  superintending  those  factories  will  be  sent  out  from  here 
in  the  course  of  the  summer.”2 

Claiborne  acknowledged  the  receipt  of  this  order  and  replied  that 
although  “I  cannot  at  present  give  a decided  opinion  as  to  the  most  eligi- 
ble spot  for  the  establishing  of  a trading  house  . . . but  I am  inclined 
to  think  that  some  convenient  site  on  the  Tombigbee  River  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Alabama  would  best  answer  the  views  of  the  govern- 
ment. . . .”3 


’Dunbar  Rowland,  Letter  Books  of  W.C.C.  Claiborne  (6  vols.  Jackson,  Miss., 
1917),  I.  150.  (Hereafter  cited  as  LB  WCCC)  Henry  Dearborn,  War  De- 
partment, to  Governor  W.C.C.  Claiborne,  June  7,  1802. 
bid. 

•‘ibid,  I,  151.  W.C.C.  Claiborne,  Natchez,  to  H.  Dearborn,  July  20,  1802. 
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Dearborn  agreed  with  Claiborne  as  to  the  propriety  of  establishing 
the  trading  house  on  the  Tombigbee  and  even  offered  to  dispatch  a 
military  guard  for  the  protection  of  the  public  goods.4  The  attitude  of 
the  Spaniards  at  Mobile  offered  some  concern  to  the  government;  Clai- 
borne wrote  to  General  James  Wilkinson  expressing  his  personal  opinion 
of  delaying  the  opening  of  the  factory  until  it  was  made  certain  that  the 
Spanish  would  permit  the  movement  of  goods  past  Moblie  at  a not  too 
heavy  duty.  “The  last  proceedings  at  Orleans,  rendering  it  uncertain, 
how  far  the  trade  of  the  Mobile  and  Mississippi,  may  be  embarrased,  in- 
duce me  to  think  it  unsafe  for  the  present  to  venture  the  establishment 
in  that  quarter.”5 

Joseph  Chambers,  the  newly  appointed  factor  for  the  trading  house, 
arrived  in  Natchez  in  the  fall  of  1802,  along  with  a large  supply  of  goods 
to  be  used  at  his  new  establishment.6  During  his  stay  at  Natchez,  Cham- 
bers busied  himself  in  the  office  of  Claiborne.7  In  a letter  to  Dearborn, 
Claiborne  praises  the  industriousness  of  Chambers.  “Mr.  Chambers, 
the  Factor  greatly  regrets  the  delay  of  his  business;  he  seems  to  have  the 
welfare  of  the  institution  much  at  heart  and  will,  in  my  opinion,  execute 
the  duties  of  his  trust  with  fidelity  and  propriety.  Until  the  site  for  the 
factory  is  finally  determined  on,  which  I sincerely  hope  will  be  done  in 
a few  weeks,  I have  requested  Mr.  Chambers  to  remain  with  me,  for  his 
assistance,  which  he  has  been  polite  enough  to  tender,  I find  very  es- 
sential in  my  office.”8 

It  wasn’t  long  before  a definite  site  was  picked  for  the  Choctaw 
factory;  it  was  to  be  located  at  Fort  St.  Stephens,  a former  Spanish  fort 
on  the  Tombigbee  and  construction  on  the  factory  buildings  was  begun 
in  the  spring  of  1803. 9 In  describing  the  factory  buildings,  Pickett  in 
his  History  of  Alabama  says,  “The  parsonage  of  the  old  Spanish  church 


'ibid,  I,  227-228.  H(enry)  D(earborn),  War  Department  to  W.C.C.  Claiborne, 
Sept.  11,  1802. 

ibid,  I,  W.C.C.  Claiborne,  Washington,  M.T.  to  (James  Wilkinson),  Nov.  16, 
1802. 
f ibid. 

ibid,  I,  260.  W.C.C.  Claiborne,  Natchez,  to  Henry  Dearborn,  January  17,  1803. 

*ibid. 

'National  Archives,  Record  Group  75,  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  Office  of 
Indian  Trade.  (Hereafter  cited  as  BIA,  OIT).  Vouchers  of  Choctaw  Factory 
dated  1803.  Ft.  St.  Stephens  (Choctaw),  1803-1806. 
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was  used  as  a skin  house,  and  the  old  block-house  served  the  purpose  of 
the  government  store.  10  Gaines,  writing  his  recollections  in  later  years, 
describes  the  factory  buildings  as  follows:  “The  old  Spanish  fort  St.  Ste- 
phens, was  located  immediately  on  the  bluff  of  the  river;  one  of  the 
block-houses  was  in  a good  state  of  preservation  and  was  occupied  as  the 
store.  There  was  an  extensive  frame  warehouse,  a room  in  which  was 
used  as  the  land  office,  and  a frame  dwelling  which  had  been  the  of- 
ficers quarters,  all  enclosed  on  three  sides  with  pickets  and  a ditch,  the 
river  forming  the  defenses  on  the  fourth.  The  frame  dwelling  was  oc- 
cupied as  a residence  by  the  United  States  Factor.”11 

A check  through  the  vouchers  of  the  factory  for  1803,  shows  that  a 
quantity  of  timber,  nails,  iron,  etc.  was  needed  to  repair  the  buildings 
selected  by  Captain  Thomas  Swaine,  the  local  military  commander.12 
The  construction  work  was  begun  in  April  of  1803  and  the  buildings 
seemingly  were  in  good  enough  state  to  receive  the  first  shipment  of 
goods  that  arrived  at  the  new  factory  on  May  3rd.13 

Great  hopes  must  have  been  held  for  the  success  of  the  factory.  A 
large  amount  of  merchandise  was  forwarded  to  it  during  the  first  two 
years  of  its  operation.  Between  May  4,  1803  and  October  6,  1805,  a total 
value  of  goods  estimated  at  $40,000  was  sent  to  the  factory.  The  first 
shipment  of  goods  that  arrived  at  the  factory  on  May  3,  1803,  was  worth 
$ 1 3,562.52. 14  The  next  large  amount  was  received  in  June,  1804,  amount- 
ing to  $6,230.90. 15  Sundry  small  amounts  of  goods  were  sent  at  various 
intervals  until  the  following  year  when  on  October  6th,  Chambers  lists 
a shipment  of  goods  valued  at  $18,472. 5 5. 16 

As  soon  as  he  moved  into  his  quarters,  Chambers  began  to  trade 
with  the  Indians.  He  appears  to  have  stood  in  well  with  the  Indians  and 


Albert  James  Pickett,  History  of  Alabama,  (2  vols.,  Charleston,  Walker  and 
James,  1851),  II,  184. 

"George  S.  Gaines,  “Notes  on  the  Early  Days  of  South  Alabama,”  Mobile 
Register,  June  19,  1872. 

BIA,  OIT.  Vouchers  of  Choctaw  Factory  dated  1803.  Ft.  St.  Stephens 
'Choctaw),  1803-1806. 

13ibid. 

BIA,  OIT.  Inventory  of  Merchandise  Received  May  4,  1803  by  Joseph 
Chambers.  Ft.  St.  Stephens  (Choctaw),  1803-1806. 

Stephens  (Choctaw),  1803-1806. 

1 BIA,  OIT,  Inventory  of  Merchandise  Received  in  June,  1804.  Ft.  St. 
Stephens  'Choctaw),  1803-1806. 

1,!BIA,  OIT.  Inventory  of  Merchandise  Received  on  October  6,  1805.  Ft.  St. 
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the  government  officials  of  the  Mississippi  Territory.  Governor  Clai- 
borne in  writing  to  him  speaks  of  his  ability  of.jpanaging  the,  factory  . . . 
' I doubt  not,  but  that  institution  will  flourish  pnder  your  judicious 
management.’ 17  Besides  being  government  factor,  Chambers  was  also 
Register  of  Land  Claims  and  a member  of  the  Board  of  Commissoiners 
for  settling  land  claims.18  It  was  not  uncommon  that  a factor  would 
take  upon  himself  other  duties  or  appointments  other  than  conducting 
the  factory  business.  Later  on  it  will  be  seen  that  Gaines  was  to  be  ap- 
pointed postmaster  while  remaining  factor  of  the  Choctaw  house.  Pickett 
characterizes  Chambers  as  a “man  of  a well-cultivated  mind,  and  of  busi- 
ness capacity.”19 

Due  to  his  many  duties,  Chambers  in  1 804  wrote  his  friend,  George 
S.  Gaines,  then  living  at  Gallatin,  Tennessee,  asking  him  to  come  to  St. 
Stephen  and  assist  him  in  managing  the  factory.20  The  proposal  Gaines 
readily  accepted  and  late  in  1804  he  arrived  at  St.  Stephen  and  was 
immediately  put  to  work  by  Chambers.  “The  day  after  my  arrival  at 
Stephens,  being  familiar  with  the  business  of  a retail  store,  Mr.  Cham- 
bers gave  me  charge  of  the  Trading  House,  his  time  being  occupied  in 
the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  Register  of  the  Land  Office  and  member 
of  the  Board  of  Commissioners  for  settling  land  claims.”21  In  1805, 
Caines  was  officially  appointed  assistant  factor.22  The  following  year, 
Chambers  resigned  his  factorship  returning  to  his  home  in  North  Caro- 
lina and  Gaines  was  made  factor  with  Thomas  Malone  as  assistant.23 

One  of  the  financial  problems  facing  the  newly  established  factory 
was  the  payment  of  duties  to  the  Spanish  authorities  at  Mobile  on  all 
goods  passing  to  or  from  the  factory  by  way  of  Mobile.  Governor  Clai- 
borne realized  this  difficulty  and  wrote  the  Spanish  governor  at  Pensa- 
cola seeking  a relaxation  of  any  such  charges.  “The  goods  transmitted  to 
this  factory  and  the  peltry  etc.  exported  therefrom  are  the  property  of 
the  United  States,  and  1 persuade  myself  that  on  their  passage  by  way 
ol  Mobile  no  duties  will  be  exacted  or  interruption  offered  by  the  au- 


1TLB  WCCC,  II,  20.  W.C.C.  Claiborne,  New  Orleans,  to  Joseph  Chambers, 
March  8,  1804, 

18Gaines,  op.  cit,  June  19,  1872. 

1 "Pickett,  op.  cit,  II,  184. 

20Gaines,  op.  cit.,  June  19.  1872. 

21ibid. 

“Pickett,  op.  cit.,  II,  233. 

“Gaines,  op.  cit.,  June  19,  1872. 
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thorities  of  Spain."24  To  which  request  the  Spanish  governor  replied 
that  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  comply  with  such  a request  and  duties 
will  be  collected  on  all  goods  passing  Mobile.25 

Having  received  such  a reply  from  the  Spanish  governor,  Claiborne 
instructed  Chambers  to  pay  the  duties  demanded  but  under  protest,  “if 
duties  are  demanded  it  may  be  advisable  to  pay  the  same,  not  however 
without  making  formal  protest  against  the  proceeding.  . . .”26 

Chambers  and  later  Gaines,  continued  to  pay  duties  on  all  furs  and 
peltries  exported  and  on  all  goods  and  merchandise  brought  to  the  fac- 
tory by  way  of  Mobile.  These  duties  created  a heavy  financial  drain  on 
the  factory  as  may  be  ascertained  by  the  following  accounts  of  pay 
ments  made  by  Chambers  to  the  Spanish: 

"Received  of  Mr.  Joseph  Chambers,  Commissioner  of  the 
River  Tombigbee,  one  hundred  and  eighty  two  dollars,  sixty  two 
and  a half  cents  for  duties  on  entrance  and  clearance  of  peltries 
bound  from  this  port  to  the  port  of  New  Orleans  now  on  board 
the  Spanish  Schooner  Cicila,  Joseph  Manra  Master.  For  his 
Security  I give  this  at  Mobile  this  thirteenth  day  of  April  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  four. 

Michael  Aclara 

A copy  of  the  Spanish  receipt/'27  And  the  following  one  was  paid  in 
1806. 

"A  list  of  charges  paid  on  merchandise  received  at  the  Choctaw 
factory  from  William  Davy  esquire  Principal  Agent  of  Indn.  factories 
by  Joseph  Saul  Esq.  . . . and  of  duties  paid  by  Joseph  Chambers  Agent 
. . on  peltry  etc.  shipped  from  Choctaw  Trading  House. 

1806, 

Jan.  30th  The  following  sums  were  paid  by  J.  Saul,  Agent 


24LB  WOCC,  II,  19.  W.C.C.  Claiborne,  New  Orleans  to  Gov.  Folch,  March  7, 

1804. 

25ibid,  II,  38.  V.  Folch,  New  Orleans,  to  Gov.  Claiborne,  March  15,  1804. 
26ibid,  II,  52.  W.C.C.  Claiborne,  New  Orleans,  to  Joseph  Chambers,  Ft.  St 
Stephens,  March  21,  1804. 

27BIA,  OIT.  Receipt  for  Duties  Paid  Spanish  at  Mobile,  April  13,  1804.  Ft. 
St.  Stephens  (Choctaw),  1803-1806. 
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at  New  Orleans,  per  his  corrected  list  of  ex- 
penses, dated  August  30,  1805. 

Demurage  of  Schooner  St.  Piere,  Sloop  Delia  and 
Schooner  Harriett  at  Mobile,  being  detained 
there  by  the  Spanish  Custom  House  $248 

Duties  paid  by  Messrs.  Croudson  and  Patton  on 
the  Delias  and  St.  Pieres  cargoes  $466.08 

March  6th  Cash  paid  by  J.  Chambers  to  Mig.  Aclara  the 
Spanish  Collector  of  the  Custom  at  Mobile  for 
duties  on  peltry  etc.,  shipped  on  board  the  Schoo- 
ner St.  Piere  & Antonio  $398. 84’’28 

From  these  two  account  sheets  it  is  evident  that  Chambers  paid  the 
Spanish  customs  at  Mobile  both  for  the  merchandise  he  received  and 
the  furs  and  peltries  he  exported. 

Just  what  kind  of  goods  did  the  factor  have  on  hand  with  which  to 
barter  for  the  Indians’  furs  and  peltries?  It  might  be  interesting  to  pre- 
sent a list  of  merchandise  that  the  factory  had  on  hand  and  was  used 
in  trading  with  the  Indians.  Such  a list  made  by  Joseph  Chambers.  “In- 
ventory of  goods  on  hand  at  the  Choctaw  Trading  House  1st  October, 
1805: 


1 ps.  Scarlet  Cloth  34  yds. 

1 ps.  Scarlet  Cloth  31  yds. 

72 3/4  yds. 

2014  yds.  Blue  Cloth 
1714  yds.  Green  Cloth 

2 ps.  Green  Cloth  48 Vi  yds. 

1 ps.  Coating  2314  yds. 

1 ps.  Coating  8 yds. 

1 ps.  Coating  2514  yds. 

1 ps.  Coating  25  34  yds. 

1 ps.  Coating  25  yds. 

1 ps.  Coating  25  yds. 

1 ps.  Coating  24 3/4  yds. 

10 34  yds. 


$178.25 

80.00 

96.25 


2*BIA,  OIT.  A List  of  Charges  Paid  on  Merchandise  Received  at  Choctaw 

Factory  in  1806.  Ft.  St.  Stephen  (Choctaw),  1803-1806. 
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6 yds. 

$101.74 

17.8  yds.  Brown  Cloth 
26  yds.  Cashmere 

6.37 

1 ps.  Elastic  Cloth 

24  yds. 

1 ps.  Elastic  Cloth 

24  yds. 

1 ps.  Elastic  Cloth 
12  yds.  Elastic  Cloth 
83/4  yds.  Elastic  Cloth 

29  yds. 

1 ps.  Elastic  Cloth 
96  yds. 

23  yds. 

80.00 

5 ps.  linsey 
54  yds.  olive  thicksett 
V2  ps.  Calimanco 
lA  ps.  London  Jeans 

38  yds. 

53.33 

2 ps.  Gingham 

73  yds. 

49  yds.  Gingham 
2 lb.  Scoth  thread 
Vi  lb.  Scoth  thread 
14  doz.  ink  holders 
1/12  doz.  Testaments 
2 Gro.  Coat  buttons 
8 M.  cut  sprigs 

1 doz.  fishing  hooks  and  lines 
7/12  doz.  Shoemakers  Nippers 
Vi  doz.  Awl  hafts 
2/12  doz.  Peging  hafts 
10/12  doz.  Peging  hafts 
1/3  doz.  Taylors  Shears 

1 Gro.  Shoe  tacks 

2/12  doz.  Taylors  Shears 
1/3  doz.  Shoemakers  rubbers 
1-5/12  doz.  butchers  knives 
1/12  doz.  handsaw  files 
11/12  flat  files 
Vi  yd.  Twilled  Nankean 

2 lbs.  twist 
3-1/3  doz.  Bobbin 

7/12  Gro.  Brass  sleeve  links 

3- 2/3  doz.  Blk.  hatter  bitts 

4- 11/12  doz.  Tin’d.  hatter  bitts 
4 papers  head  stall  buckles 
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4 papers  throat  latches  for  buckles 

1 doz.  snaffle  bitts 
8/12  doz.  snaffle  bits 

5/12  Gro.  head  and  throat  buckles 
1/12  doz.  Compasses 
Vi  doz.  Screw  Augurs 

2 doz.  Socket  Chissels 
7/12  doz.  Carpenters  adzes 
Vi  doz.  Socket  Gouges 

lA  doz.  hinges 

4/12  doz.  spike  gimblets 

4 doz.  thumb  latches 

5/12  doz.  plain  irons 

lA  doz.  candle  sticks 

2/12  doz.  two  foot  rules 

1 set  large  scale  beams  and  weights 

4 sets  large  shutter  hinges 

3 pr.  hooks  and  hinges 
10/12  doz.  coopers  adzes 

4 Maul  rings 

1 coopers  Froe  $217.90 

1-2/12  doz.  lanterns 

2 horse  collars 

5/12  doz.  best  Girths 
Vi  doz.  linen  Girths 
Vi  doz.  half  gallon  measures 
2/12  doz.  painted  jacks 
39  Rifle  Guns 

57  Axes  581.97 

1 half  bushel  measure 

1 peck  and  half  peck 

Vi  keg  linseed  oil 

1 keg  putty 

1/12  doz.  cow  bells 

8 pair  coarse  shoes 

1 pair  large  scales 

1 pair  small  scales 

5 broad  axes 
34  hatchets 

1 cask  No.  8 nails 
20  lbs.  No.  12  nails 
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26  doz.  weeding  hoes 
1 gun  lock 

2-34  lbs.  brass  wire 
5 lb.  iron  wire 
8,  12  doz.  saw  sets 
2-7/12  gro.  cow  skin  whips 

5 white  Brushes  red  tips 

27  assort,  colored  brushes 

6 brown  brushes 
1 military  plume 

7 fancy  brushes 

8 fancy  plumes 
7 frying  pans 
2-8/12  doz.  shovels 
34  doz.  spades 

1 steel  pit  saw 

1 steel  cut  saw 

2 fabbots  crawley  steel 
Vi  box  white  glass 

Vi  doz.  cut  saw  files 
34  doz.  nonesopretties 
10  14  prs.  ferrit 
Vi  doz.  fire  glasses 
88  prs.  china  ribband 
1152  bunches  beads 
14  doz.  horn  combs. 

Silver  Broaches 
Small  wrist  bands 
10/12  doz.  Sistercy  hankf. 
10/12  doz.  Surge  Remols 
29  yds.  blue  & yellow  calico 
7 Vi  yds.  blue  & yellow  calico 
2 shirts 

2 doz.  ridding  combs 
Vi  paper  fire  steels 
1 brass  cock 
1 5/12  doz.  Rimers 
25  lbs.  Vermillion 
25  lb.  Red  lead 
1/12  doz.  Glass  Tumblers 
1 doz.  Enameled  Tea  Pots 


$81739 


86.25 


$224.86 


149.61  34 


81.87  14 


51.69  1/2 
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¥\  doz.  quart  mugs 
44  casks  gun  powder 
10  barrels  gun  powder 

4 half  barrels  gun  powder 
1 qt.  cask 

1 Bale  Blankets  No.  5 

5 prs.  2 pt.  Blankets 

1 Bale  Blankets  No.  13 

6 prs.  2 pt.  Blankets 
4 Blankets 

4 Rugs 

1 Jack  Screw 
1/12  doz.  Bibles 

2 ps.  Blankets 

5 cover  lids 
10  Blankets 

16  Vi  doz.  silver  rings 

3 Barrels  Flour 


$5.74  Vi 


930.00 


213.33 

5.48' 

80.42 

5.43 

16.50 

36.00 


add  errors 


$3725.13 

11.84 


$3736.97 


(signed  October  1,  1805 

Joseph  Chambers,  Agent  Choctaw  Trading  House.”29 

The  above  inventory  was  made, in  the  fall  of  the  year  after  most 
of  the  trading  had  taken  place  and  the  stock  on  hand  was  comparatively 
low.  Just  two  weeks  after  Chambers  made  out  the  inventory,  he  re- 
ceived a shipment  of  goods  worth  over  $18,000. 

The  balance  sheet  of  July  1,  1806,  shows  how  the  business  had 
increased  to  a considerable  extent.  Stock  on  hand  amounted  to  over 
$26,000.  One  of  the  most  distressing  items  that  was  a constant  drawback 
to  the  success  of  the  factory  were  the  debts  due,  mostly  from  Indians. 
In  1806  these  totaled  $4,000  but  gradually  increased  to  equal  one  third 
of  the  total  assets  of  the  factory. 


^BIA,  OIT.  Inventory  of  Merchandise  on  Hand,  October  1,  1805.  Ft.  St. 
Stephen  (Choctaw),  1803-1806. 
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“The  Choctaw  Factory  in  A/C  with  the  United  States 
“Dr. 

1806  To  Amount,  stock  on  hand,  1st  July  $26,420.29  14 

To  Amount  of  merchandise  received  from  Joseph 
Saul  Esq.  Agent  at  New  Orleans  per  order  of 
Willm.  Davy  Esq.  P.A.I.  factories  112.57 

To  Amount  of  Sundry  charges  paid  by  Joseph 
Saul  Esq.  Agent  at  New  Orleans  on  merchandise 
received  from  and  by  order  of  William  Davy  Esq. 

P.A.In.F.  2,68135  Vt 

To  Amount  due  Joseph  Chambers  Factor,  and 

his  assistant  pr.  account  herewith  forwarded  977.51 

To  Balance  per  Contra  1,386.86 

Cr. 


By  Amount  of  Sundry  dfts.  forwarded  to  William 
Davy,  Esq.  P.A.I.F. 

By  Amount  of  peltry  etc.  do  do 

By  Amount  of  Contingent  Expenses  as  per  acct. 
and  Vouchers  forw. 

By  Amount  of  Charges  on  merchandise  as  per  acct. 
forw. 

By  Amount  of  Cash  paid  for  merchandise  as  pr. 
Vouchers  forw. 

By  Balance  vizt.  as  per  inventory 
Merchandise  on  hand  $11,383.23 
Peltry  & other  produce  4,504.10 
Cash  543.46  Vi 

Debts  due  the  factory  4,014.34  34 


$4, 594.73 
5,012.00 

344.57 

1,155.14 

27.00 


20,445.14 


1/2 


14 


$31,578.58  34 

Chaktaw  Trading  Flouse  St.  Stephens,  M.T. 

July  1,  1806 

Geo.  S.  Gaines,  Assistant 

Agt.  to  the  Chaktaw  Trading  House  ’30 


*°BIA,  OFT.  Factory  Account  with  the  United  States,  July  1,  1806.  Ft.  St. 

Stephen  (Choctaw),  1803-1806. 
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In  the  following  years  the  Indians  debts  mounted  to  over  $12,000 
and  brought  from  John  Mason,  Superintendent  of  Indian  Trade,  a word 
of  caution  regarding  them.  . . . “Your  Indian  debts,  I remark,  by  your 
last  returns  are  considerable  and  particularly  that  of  the  dead  chief, 
Hoomostubee.  I must  call  your  particular  attention  to  this  subject  and 
enjoin  you  to  take  care  that  these  debts  are  regularly  watched  and  called 
in  from  time  to  time,  as  I find  in  all  quarters  that  Indian  debts  which 
are  suffered  to  sleep  for  a certain  time,  can  no  longer  be  revived  with  any 
chance  of  collection/’31 

Under  the  management  of  Gaines,  the  factory’s  business  expanded 
and  though  the  Spaniards  at  Mobile  continued  to  extract  heavy  duties 
on  all  imports  and  exports,  the  factory  prospered.  Gaines  gives  us  an 
interesting  account  of  the  business  at  this  time. 

“The  business  of  the  trading  house  increased  its  popularity— brought 
hunters  from  all  parts  of  the  nation.  Hunters  of  the  Creek  settlement  at 
the  falls  of  the  Black  Warrior  came  frequently  to  trade;  and  I had  oc- 
casional visits  from  Creeks  residing  beyond  the  Alabama  River.  All  ap- 
peared to  be  well  pleased  with  our  trade.  My  instructions  from  the  Su- 
perintendent of  Indian  Trade  made  it  my  duty  to  be  careful  not  to  sell 
the  Indians  a damaged  article  of  goods  without  pointing  out  the  damage 
and  reducing  the  price  to  what  1 considered  its  actual  value;  when 
blankets,  shawls  or  cotton  and  linen  goods  appeared  to  me  to  be  lighter 
or  more  flimsey  and  less  durable  than  they  purported  to  be,  to  point  out 
the  defect  and  reduce  the  price  also.”32 

It  appears  clearly  evident  that  slaves  were  used  in  occasional  jobs 
around  the  factory,  although  spoken  of  as  “his  Negro  man”  or  “my  Negro 
man,”  these  must  have  been  slaves  as  payment  was  not  made  to  them 
but  rather  to  the  white  person  to  whom  they  belonged.  A check  through 
the  factory’s  Day  Book  reveals  such  payments.  The  payment  for  their 
service  was  fifteen  dollars  per  month,  this  of  course  going  to  the  owners 
of  the  slaves.33  One  of  the  slaves  so  used  was  Gaines’  own  man,  named 


'lBIA,  OIT.  Record  Copies,  Letters  Sent  (Hereafter  cited  as  RC  LS),  vol. 
B,  1809-1812.  John  Mason,  Georgetown,  to  George  Gaines,  Choctaw  Trading 
House,  Aug.  28.  1810. 
i2Gaines,  op.  cit.,  June  27,  1872. 

“BIA,  OIT.  Day  Book  for  the  Three  Months  Ending  the  30th  of  September, 
1808.  Account  Sheet  dated  September  30,  1808.  Ft.  St.  Stephen  (Choctaw). 
1808-1809. 
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Jacob,  for  whom  Gaines  charged  the  factory  the  regular  fifteen  dollars 
per  month. 

“Paid  Nicholas  Perkins  for  3 months  labor  rendered  to  the  Trading 

House  by  his  Negro  man  Jeff  per  Rect.  of  this  date $45.00 

Paid  Thomas  Malone  for  3 months  labor  rendered  to  the  Trading 

House  by  his  Negro  Man  Dave  per  Rect.  of  this  date $45.00 

Paid  myself  for  3 months  labor  rendered  the  Trading  House  by  my 
Negro  man  Jacob  ending  this  day  pr.  Rect.  of  this  date  __  $45. 00”34 
Thus  it  is  seen  that  the  assistant  factor,  Thomas  Malone,  also  owned 
a slave  who  performed  labors  for  the  factory. 

The  type  of  work  done  by  the  slaves  is  shown  by  a notation  in  the 
Day  Book  of  the  year  1809,  dated  March  31st,  “Paid  Thomas  Malone 
for  3 months  service  rendered  the  Trading  House  by  his  Negro  man 
Dave  in  splitting  rails,  making  fences  around  the  public  buildings, 
handling  skins,  etc.  at  $15  per  month.”35 

Besides  the  aforementioned  handy  men,  there  was  employed  an  in- 
terpreter and  a skins  man.  During  the  summer  the  furs  and  hides  re- 
ceived from  the  Indians  were  overhauled  often  and  beaten  by  the  skins- 
man  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  out  the  worms.  In  the  fall  they  were 
packed  in  bales  and  shipped  to  Philadelphia  by  way  of  Mobile  and  New 
Orleans.  An  agent,  Joseph  Saul,  was  located  at  New  Orleans  to  receive 
the  furs  and  pelts  there  and  then  arrange  for  their  shipment  to  Phila- 
delphia. After  1807,  when  the  Superintendent  of  Indian  Trade  Office 
was  opened  at  Georgetown,  all  such  items  were  shipped  to  Georgetown. 

The  factory’s  trading  with  the  Indians  was  done  mostly  on  a barter- 
ing basis.  An  Indian  would  come  in  and  be  in  need  of  some  powder  and 
flints  or  clothing,  or  cooking  utensils.  Some  trades  were  done  in  great 
amounts;  others  in  small  ones.  On  January  10,  1809,  Gaines  records  a 
barter  with  an  Indian  who  had  a canoe  which  he  wanted  to  barter.  For 
the  canoe  he  received  2 yards  of  strouds,  worth  $3. 50. 36  Another  small 
trade  was  made  by  an  Indian  who  brought  in  four  deer  skins  and  for 
which  Gaines  gave  him  1 Vz  pounds  of  powder  and  eight  flints.  The 


34ibid. 

aEBIA,  OIT.  Day  Book  for  the  First  Three  Months  of  1809.  Account  dated 
March  31,  1809.  Ft.  St.  Stephens  (Choctaw),  1808-1809. 

36BIA,  OIT.  Day  Book;  for  the  First  Three  Months  of  1809.  Account  dated 
January  10,  1809.  Ft.  St.  Stephens  (Choctaw),  1808-1809. 
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value  of  the  four  deer  skins,  whose  weight  amounted  to  814  pounds  was 
marked  down  as  $1.63. 37 

Other  trades  were  larger  than  these  mentioned  and  might  be  as  the 
one  made  on  Aug.  4,  1808,  where  deer,  coon  and  fox  skins  and  beeswax 
was  brought  by  an  Indian  and  he  received  a varied  assortment  of  goods 
in  return. 


‘Bartered  with  Indians 


1  yd.  Swanskin 
1 oz.  Vermillion 

1 3 point  Blanket 
2/3  doz.  flints 

2 2/2  point  Blankets 

3 butcher  knives 
2 black  silk  hkfs. 

18  lb.  lead 

12  Vs  yds.  muslin 

Received  in  payment: 
42  deer  skins 
7 coon  skins 

4 foxes  skins 

5 lb.  beeswax 

1 dressed  deer  skin 


$1.00 

.25 

4.00 

@ .183/4  .12% 

3.50  7.00 

.25  .75 

1.50  3.00 

.18%  3.37% 

.50  6.31/4 


1 1 1 lb.  @20  22.20 
.12/2  .87/2 

.25  1.00 

.18%.  .93* * 3/4 


$25.01 

.80 


$25.81  ”38 


$25.81 


Another  barter  example  as  the  following  depicts  what  several  Indians 
might  have  needed;  their  206  deer  skins  being  the  results  of  winter  hunts. 


“Bartered  with  Indians 

48  yds.  calico  @ .75  $36.00 


S73IA,  OIT.  Day  Book  for  the  First  Three  Months  of  1809.  Account  dated 

January  5,  1809.  Ft.  St.  Stephen  (Choctaws),  1808-1809. 

3*BIA,  OIT.  Day  Book  for  the  Three  Months  Ending  30th  of  September, 
1808.  Account  dated  August  4.  1808.  Ft.  St.  Stephen  (Choctaws),  1808-1809. 
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4 brass  kettles  17  3/5  lbs. 

1.25 

22.00 

314  lbs.  vermillion 

3.00 

9.75 

3 axes 

1.50 

4.50 

3 pewter  basons  11  1/3  lbs. 

.75 

8.50 

2 cow  bells 

1.25 

$ 2.50 

8 doz.  vest  buttons 

.25 

2.00 

10  prs.  scissors 

2.50 

2 14  yds.  scarlet  cloth 

4.00 

10.00 

2 pt.  jack  knives 

.3714 

.75 

5 1 /3  yds.  Russia  Duck 

.75 

4.00 

2 doz.  needles 

.1214 

.25 

1 ivory  comb 

.3714 

2 C.  Flints  @ 

1.25 

2.50 

1 piece  tape 

.50 

414  oz.  thread 

.25 

1.1214 

1 pt.  Jack 

.3714 

$107.63 

Received  in  payment: 

206  deer  skins  53814  lbs.  @ 20 

$107.63”39 

It  will  be  noticed  by  examining 

the  above 

trades  with  the  Indians 

deer  skins  were  the  predominant 

article  of  trade.  Such  a large  sup 

ply  of  deer  skins  naturally  caused  the  Superintendent  of  Trade  in  George- 
town to  be  concerned  over  the  tremendous  number  of  skins  on  hand.  In 
the  spring  of  1808,  John  Mason  wrote  Gaines  regarding  this  . . . “I  am 
sorry  to  see  that  of  $7313.63  due  in  cost  of  the  two  invoices  there  is  as 
much  as  $5690  in  deer  skins.  This  article  will  inevitably  destroy  the  funds 
of  this  establishment  unless  we  can  take  them  in  much  smaller  quantities 
or  at  by  far  lower  prices.  I received  a few  days  since  account  of  sales  from 
30,894  lbs.  deer  skins  and  81  skins,  whereof  23,270  lbs.  and  the  81  skins 
were  from  your  Trading  House.  7624  lb.  from  Chickasaw,  shipped  by 
Genl.  Shee  last  summer  to  Bordeaux.  They  were  invoiced  by  him  at 
2614c  per  lb.  and  the  81  skins  at  2/3  of  $1.00  each,  and  at  this  rate 
amounted  on  board  including  $26.00  shipping  charges  to  $8,246.71.  The 
net  amount  of  sales  9788  franks  equal  to  $1835.25,  a clear  loss  of  $641 1. 
60.  I enclose  you  a copy  of  the  sales  for  your  information.  By  which  you 
will  see  that  much  of  this  loss  arose  from  the  bad  state  of  the  skins  but 


3'*BIA,  OIT.  Day  Book  for  the  Three  Months  Ending  30th  June,  1809.  Ac- 
count dated  June  7,  1809.  Ft.  St.  Stephens  (Choctaws),  1808-1809. 
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that  the  best,  which  are  said  in  the  accompanying  papers  to  have  been 
quite  scarce  brought  only  3,  60/100  francs  ea.  equal  to  66V2C  nearly. 
Can  you  advise  at  your  factory  any  means  of  avoiding  such  sacrifices.  At 
Amsterdam  whither  a shipment  was  also  made,  Tho.  Gales  not  yet  re- 
ceived,  the  accounts  are  discouraging  and  in  the  country  there  is  no  mar- 
ket for  them.”40 

From  this  it  is  evident  the  Superintendent  was  concerned  over  the 
large  amount  of  deer  skins  taken  in  by  the  southern  factories  and  there 
being  no  market  for  them.  Although  the  factories  listed  their  take  of 
deer  skins  as  profit,  still  this  continual  acceptance  of  them  constituted  a 
tremendous  loss  to  the  trading  fund.  It  is  no  wonder  that  less  than  three 
weeks  after  this  letter  was  sent  out.  Mason  gave  orders  to  the  southern 
factories  to  cease  sending  their  deer  skins  off  from  their  factories.  The 
instructions  on  this  point  were  contained  in  a letter  to  all  the  southern 
factories  . . . “Sir,  under  the  present  depression  of  the  general  embargo, 
sometime  since  laid  by  congress,  it  is  hopeless  to  expect  a sale  at  the  sea 
Ports  and  to  export  them  is  impracticable  until  times  change,  then  it  is 
useless  to  accumulate  them  in  the  hands  of  our  agents  at  Orleans  and 
elsewhere,  where  they  can  not  be  so  well  taken  care  of  as  at  the  factories. 
After  receipt  of  this  letter  then,  you  will  be  pleased  to  send  off  no  more 
Deer  Skins  from  your  factory  this  spring  or  summer  unless  differently 
directed  by  me.  But  you  will  retain  them  and  give  from  time  to  time 
every  possible  attention  to  their  preservation  from  worms  and  by  frequent 
examinations  and  beatings  and  such  other  means  as  your  experience  has 
found  best  adopted  to  the  purpose.  The  furs  and  other  skins  you  will 
continue  to  send  off  as  usual.”41 

Such  an  order  naturally  caused  a dropping  off  of  business  for  these 
factories  and  an  increase  in  operating  expenses.  Men  had  to  be  employed 
to  beat  the  skins  occasionally  and  additional  storage  space  had  to  he  built 
to  house  the  accumulated  deer  skins. 

The  balance  sheets  for  the  period  from  December  31.  1807  to  June 
30,  1811,  show  the  loss  sustained  by  the  factory,  due  primarily  to  the 
drop  in  the  deer  skin  market  and  secondarily  to  the  large  amount  of 
Indian  debts.  Of  the  total  value  of  deer  skins  taken  in  and  estimated  by 


40BIA,  OIT.  RC  LS,  Vol.  A,  1807-1809,  J(ohn)  M(ason„  Georgetown,  to 
George  Gaines,  Chaktaw,  March  2,  1808. 

41BIA,  OIT.  RC  LS,  Vol.  A.  1807-1809.  John  Mason,  Georgetown,  to  Thos. 
Linnard,  David  Hogg,  Geo.  S.  Gaines,  John  B.  Treat.  March  18,  1808. 
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Gaines  to  be  $18,632.90,  the  Superintendents  office  noted  that  a loss  of 
25%  would  occur.4-  Estimated  loss  on  bad  Indian  debts  during  this  per- 
iod was  marked  as  $1,997. 43. 43  These  two  items  added  to  a recorded 
loss  of  $5,535.72  for  the  3J/i  years  so  noted,  gave  the  factory  a total  loss 
amounting  to  $10,352.54.44  Such  a loss  is  explained  by  the  Superinten- 
dent in  a note  entered  beneath  the  balance  sheets  . . . “This  factory  has 
suffered  much  by  the  late  depression  in  deer  skins,  almost  the  only  arti- 
cle it  takes  in.  The  expenses  paid  for  it  have  been  above  the  ordinary  pro- 
portion; because  of  the  heavy  duties  paid  to  the  Spaniards  on  the  passage 
of  both  merchandise  and  peltries  on  the  Mobile,  and  of  the  great  ex- 
penses incurred  at  Orleans  (to  which  place  its  peltries  are  sent  for  sale) 
in  packing,  preserving,  etc.  It  will  be  remarked  that  its  amount  of  traffic 
has  been  large. 

One  half  of  the  debts  are  estimated  bad;  this,  with  Indian  debts,  is 
as  little  as  can  be  expected;  yet  it  is  indispensably  necessary  to  credit 
them  to  a certain  degree.”45 

The  trading  restrictions  that  were  laid  upon  the  factory  goods  at 
Mobile  by  the  Spanish  authorities  forced  the  Superintendent  to  try  to 
find  other  ways  of  supplying  the  trading  house  other  than  by  Mobile. 
Ever  since  the  beginning  of  the  establishment  in  1803,  friction  had  been 
existing  between  the  Spanish  and  Amercian  officials  over  the  charging 
of  the  12%  duty  by  the  Spanish  at  Mobile.  This  friction  reached  a high 
pitch  when  in  the  spring  of  1809,  the  Spanish  refused  to  allow  a ship- 
ment of  lead  and  powder  intended  for  the  factory  from  New  Orleans 
to  pass  Mobile.46  Mason  considered  this  refusal  a trick  on  the  part  of  the 
Spanish  so  as  to  force  the  Indians  to  come  to  them  for  their  supplies  of 
lead  and  powder  since  the  Americans  would  no  longer  be  able  to  supply 
them.  He  was  determined  to  supply  the  factory  with  all  the  necessities 
and  wrote  Gaines  to  search  out  any  new  means  that  might  be  used,  such 
as  shipments  overland  from  Natchez  or  by  portages  from  the  Tennessee 
River  to  the  Tombigbee.47 

The  overland  route  from  Natchez  to  St.  Stephens  was  too  expensive 


'American  State  Papers,  Indian  Affairs,  I,  787.  Choctaw  Factory  Account 
Sheet,  Dec.  31,  1807  to  Sept.  30,  1811. 
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so  the  goods  continued  to  be  sent  to  New  Orleans  and  then  via  Mobile 
to  the  factory  with  the  exception  of  the  lead  and  powder  which  items 
the  Spanish  continued  to  forbid  to  be  sent  through  Mobile.  The  other 
route  available  for  supplying  the  factory  was  via  the  Ohio  River  to  Smith- 
land,  a point  near  the  mouths  of  the  Cumberland  and  the  Tennessee 
Rivers  up  the  Tennessee  to  Colbert’s  Ferry,  and  thence  be  hauled  over- 
land to  the  Tombigbee  River,  where  the  goods  would  be  sent  by  boat 
down  to  St.  Stephens.  In  the  summer  of  1810,  Mason  decided  to  try  this 
route  and  ordered  2000  lbs.  of  lead  and  powder  from  a Major  James 
Morrison  of  Lexington,  Kentucky.48  Gaines  was  to  proceed  along  the 
route  north  to  Smithland  and  there  meet  the  shipment  and  convey  it 
back  to  his  factory.  On  his  journey  north,  Mason  instructed  Gaines -to 
be  on  the  lookout  for  a new  site  for  the  factory.  Mason  was  considering 
closing  the  one  at  Chickasaw  Bluffs  and  the  Choctaw  house  and  con- 
solidating them  both  at  a point  higher  up  on  the  Tombigbee.49 

Gaines  writes  an  interesting  account  of  his  journey  to  the  Tennessee 
River  to  meet  the  goods  there  sent  by  way  of  the  Ohio  . . . “In  October 
1810,  I received  instructions  from  the  Secretary  of  War  to  proceed  to  the 
Chickasaw  Nation  and  endeavor  to  obtain  permission  of  the  Indians  to 
open  a wagon  road  from  Colbert’s  Ferry  to  Cotton  Gin  Port,  on  the 
Tombigbee,  and  make  arrangements  to  transport  the  goods  thence  to  St. 
Stephens.  I set  out  immediately,  in  obedience  to  my  instructions;  had 
an  interview  with  the  leading  chiefs  of  the  Chickasaws,  who  objected 
to  opening  the  wagon  road,  but  promised  me  facilities  and  safety  for  the 
transportation  of  the  goods  for  the  Chocktaw  Trading  House,  on  pack- 
horses,  at  a very  moderable  expense. 

“I  continued  my  journey  to  Smithland,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Cum- 
berland, where  I found  the  supplies  in  the  charge  of  Wood  Brothers, 
with  the  exception  of  lead,  which  I was  instructed  to  purchase.  Hearing 
that  a boatload  of  lead  had  been  sunk  in  the  Ohio,  below  Fort  Massac,  I 
proceeded  to  the  place,  and  aided  by  the  commanding  officer  at  Massac, 
I purchased  the  quantity  required,  brought  it  up  in  a public  barge  to 
Smithland,  engaged  a careful  bargeman  and  crew,  with  a good  barge  to 
transport  the  goods  from  there,  and  with  the  lead  I had  purchased,  to 
Colbert’s  Ferry  on  the  Tennessee.  I then  returned  on  horseback  to  Col- 
bert’s Ferry,  made  arrangements  for  receiving  and  packing’  the  goods  to 


4*BIA,  OIT.  RC  LS,  Vol.  B,  1809-1812,  Mason  to  Gaines,  Aug.  28,  1810. 
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Maj.  Pitchlvn,  at  the  north  of  the  Octibbeha,  below  Cotton  Gin  Port.  1 
proceeded  to  Maj.  Pitchlvn  s and  with  his  aid,  arranged  for  transporting 
the  goods  down  the  Tombigbee  to  St.  Stephens.  It  is  a little  remarkable 
that  all  mv  orders  were  carried  out  with  precision  and  promptness,  and 
the  goods  received  at  St.  Stephens  in  good  order  wtihout  the  loss  of  an 
article.”50 

Some  authors  have  overemphasized  the  use  of  the  overland  route  used 
by  Gaines  in  supplying  the  factory  at  St.  Stephens.  The  overland  route 
from  the  Tennessee  River  to  the  Tombigbee  was  never  used  to  any  great 
extent.  The  distance  was  some  eighty  miles  and  this  was  quite  a lengthy 
journey  for  goods  to  be  carried  on  the  backs  of  horses  and  mules.  The 
Indians  not  permitting  a road  to  be  built,  Gaines  had  to  rely  upon  the 
old  ordinary  foot  path,  using  pack  horses  and  such  means  of  transporta- 
tion of  heavy  goods  was  slow  and  expensive. 

By  1813,  the  Americans  had  been  able  to  force  the  Spanish  out  of 
Mobile  and  thus  the  port  was  free  of  any  restrictive  duties  on  the  factory 
imports  and  exports,  and  thereby  ending  the  necessity  of  shipping  goods 
down  the  Tennessee  and  overland  to  the  Tombigbee.  The  total  amount 
of  goods  sent  by  way  of  the  overland  route  was  comparatively  small. 

In  1812,  the  goods  destined  for  the  factory  from  Georgetown  were 
dispatched  by  way  of  the  Tennessee  River.  The  shipment  was  rather 
small,  valued  at  only  $3598.96.51  Gaines  gives  an  interesting  account  of 
his  going  to  meet  these  goods.52  Evidently  he  was  capable  of  getting 
along  well  with  the  military7  men  as  he  was  able  to  procure  without  any 
delay,  a military  guard  to  accompany  him  on  this  trip.  Arriving  at  Major 
Pitchlyn’s  place  on  the  Tombigbee,  Gaines  had  a barge  constructed  and 
when  the  goods  reached  Pitchlyn’s  safely  after  their  overland  haul  from 
Colbert  s Ferry,  he  and  his  military  guard  loaded  the  goods  on  the  barge 
and  proceeded  down  to  St.  Stephens.  Due  to  the  unrest  among  the  In- 
dians and  the  liklihood  that  an  attack  might  be  made  on  the  barge,  Gaines 
had  the  barge  boxed  in  with  beef  hides  for  protection  against  an  attack 
from  the  shore  . . . “I  caused  the  barge  to  be  boxed,  as  usual  in  those 
days.  This  was  meant  not  only  for  the  safety  of  the  goods  but  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  rowers  and  steersman.  I had  the  sides  and  top  well  lined 


^Gaines,  op.  cit,  July  3,  1872. 
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with  heavy  beef  hides  so  as  to  make  them  entirely  bullet-proof.  Both  ends 
of  the  ‘boxing’  were  open,  so  that  the  steersman  could  see  how  to  guide 
the  barge  . . . We  were  not  attacked  and  arrived  all  safe  at  St.  Stephens. 
Upon  opening  the  goods  they  were  found  in  good  condiiton,  with  not  a 
single  article  missing.  These  goods  were  greatly  needed,  and  the  trade 
was  active  during  February  1813  and  the  ensuing  spring  months.”53 

During  1811,  the  factory  buildings  began  to  show  signs  of  decay  and 
repairs  were  needed.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  removal  of  the 
factory  to  another  place  was  being  considered,  Gaines  had  a new  building 
constructed;  this  time  it  was  made  out  of  bricks,  and  Gaines  moved  into 
his  new  quarters  in  1812  . . . “The  old  building  of  Fort  St.  Stephens,  jn 
which  the  goods  of  the  Choctaw  Trading  House  and  the  land  office  were 
kept  since  their  establishment,  becoming  leaky  and  untenable,  the  goods 
of  the  Trading  House  and  also  the  land  office  were  removed  in  the  early 
part  of  1812  to  a new  brick  building  which  1 had  erected  in  1811,  a few 
hundred  yards  west  of  the  old  Fort;  perhaps  the  first  brick  building  in 
the  present  State  of  Alabama,  unless  at  Huntsville.”54 

During  the  campaign  against  the  Creeks,  General  Andrew  Jackson 
ordered  a supply  of  goods  from  the  factory.  Gaines  insisted  that  a draft 
be  given  him  in  payment  of  the  goods;  the  draft  being  made  on  the  War 
Department.  He  gives  the  following  account  of  this  transaction: 

“While  Jackson  \yas  at  Fort  Claiborne  he  addressed  an  order  to  me 
as  U.  S.  Factor,  St.  Stephens  for  blankets,  strouds  and  shirting  for  our 
Indian  warriors.  I sent  the  goods,  enclosing  a bill  requesting  a draft  on 
the  War  Department  in  payment.  A friend  of  mine  was  present  when 
he  received  my  letter,  and  he  told  me  that  the  General  appeared  vexed 
at  my  request  for  payment.  He  remarked— ‘What  does  Gaines  mean?  I 
knew  him  when  he  was  a boy— all  right.'  My  friend  said,  ‘The  goods 
are  for  the  Indian  trade,  General,  and  probably  Mr.  Gaines  has  no  in- 
structions to  furnish  any  of  them  to  the  army.’  The  General's  face  re- 
laxed in  a smile  and,  as  he  handed  the  bill  to  a member  of  his  staff,  he 
said:  It’s  all  right;  prepare  the  draft'.”55 

Gaines  not  only  furnished  supplies  to  Jackson  during  the  Creek 
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wars  but  he  was  very  influential  in  gathering  allies  for  him  from  among 

the  Indians. 

During  the  summer  months  of  1813,  the  Creek  Indians  had  been 
on  a rampage  in  southern  Alabama  and  the  massacre  of  Fort  Mims  had 
taken  place.  British  ships  were  off  the  coast;  one  had  anchored  at  Pen- 
sacola, with  a large  supply  of  munitions.  It  was  expedient  for  the  Ameri- 
cans to  obtain  as  many  allies  as  they  could  possibly  do.  Efforts  were  made 
to  secure  the  continued  friendship  and  actual  military  aid  of  the  Choc- 
taws, and  Gaines  was  instrumental  in  persuading  them  to  join  with  the 
Americans  against  the  Creeks.56 

'‘While  all  was  doubt  and  uncertainty  as  to  the  position  which  the 
Choctaws  would  assume,  at  this  critical  juncture,  Pushmatahaw,  the  most 
enlightened  and  influential  Chief  of  that  nation,  rode  to  St.  Stephens 
and  proposed  to  Mr.  George  S.  Gaines  to  enlist  several  companies  of 
his  warriors  in  the  American  cause/’57 

General  Flournoy  at  Fort  Charlotte  at  first  was  adverse  to  receiving 
the  Choctaws  as  allies  but  was  pervailed  upon  to  admit  them.  He  then 
“sent  a messenger  authorizing  Gaines  to  go  into  the  Choctaw  nation  to 
raise  troops.  The  people  gave  a shout  and  all  hearts  were  made  glad. 
Everyone  had  feared  that  the  Choctaws  would  join  the  Creeks,  and  now 
. . . it  was  believed  they  would  actually  assist  the  Americans.”58  A few 
days  later  at  the  council  grounds  of  the  Choctaws,  Pushmatahaw  was  able 
to  convince  his  tribes  of  the  necessity  of  joining  with  the  Americans. 
Gaines  was  present  at  this  tribal  meeting  and  at  the  end  of  the  meeting 
the  Choctaw  warriors  all  shouted  their  approval  of  joining  with  the 
Americans  by  slapping  their  breasts  and  shouting;  “All  of  them  now 
slapped  their  breast,  a general  shout  went  up  and  Gaines  was  filled  with 
joy  at  the  result.”59 

There  was  much  speculation  over  the  transferring  of  the  factory  to 
a point  closer  to  the  Choctaw  tribe.  Mason  mentioned  this  in  letters  to 
Gaines  in  1811  and  again  in  January  1813  it  seemed  certain  that  the 
removal  was  not  far  off  . . . “nothing  has  been  decided  on  as  yet  with 
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respect  to  the  removal  of  your  factory— my  opinion  is  that  it  ought  to  be 
removed— something  will  soon  be  done  in  the  business  and  you  shall 
be  immediately  advised  of  the  result.”60 

It  was  not  until  the  summer  of  1815  that  a final  decision  was  made 
as  to  the  removal  of  the  factory  from  St.  Stephens  to  a point  further  up 
the  Tombigbee,  “for  the  purpose  of  placing  it  further  from  the  white 
settlements,  and  nearer  to  the  Choctaw  nation— a position  at  or  near  old 
Fort  Confederation  on  the  Tombigbee  has  been  fixed.”61  A guard  of 
soldiers  had  been  arranged  with  the  War  Department  by  Mason  to  ac- 
company Gaines  and  they  were  to  assist  him  in  erecting  the  buildings. 
Mason  suggested  erecting  “a  dwelling  house  of  about  20  by  30  or  36  feet— 
a store  and  warehouse  of  the  same  dimensions,  with  some  small  out 
houses.  . . .”62  This  new  place  was  to  accommodate  the  Chickasaws  as 
well.  Mason  instructed  Gaines  “to  reconcile  the  Chaktaws  to  the  removal 
and  when  done  to  induce  the  Chickasaws  to  trade  at  the  same  place.”63 

The  factory  was  moved  to  its  new  site  at  Fort  Confederation  during 
the  winter  of  1815-1816  and  trading  began  there  in  the  spring  of  1816. 
Business  at  the  new  establishment  must  have  been  consistently  good 
during  its  early  months  of  operation.  In  his  fall  quarterly  accounts  for 
1816,  Gaines  showed  that  he  had  $3,284  cash  on  hand  and  a total  in- 
debtedness of  over  $10,000. 64 

The  government  made  plans  to  conduct  a treaty  with  the  Choctaw 
nation  during  the  summer  of  1816.  Some  ten  thousand  dollars  worth  of 
goods  were  to  be  given  the  Indians  at  this  time.  The  Indian  commission- 
ers desired  that  the  factory  should  furnish  these  goods  and  the  new  su- 
perintendent, Thomas  L.  McKenney  wrote  Gaines  to  this  effect.65  It 
seems  obvious  that  McKenney  had  hoped  to  clear  the  shelves  of  the 
factory  of  all  undesirable  goods  as  well  as  any  other  items  Gaines  may 
have  on  hand  and  then  begin  the  next  year  s business  with  a clean  slate.66 


60BIA,  OIT,  RC  LS,  Vol.  C,  1812-1816.  Mason  to  Gaines,  Jan.  19,  1813. 
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But  as  it  happened  the  Indian  commissioners  used  only  a small  amount 
of  the  hoped-for  order.  McKenney  expresses  his  feelings  to  Gaines  in 
a letter.  “I  did  hope  that  the  late  order  on  the  factory  for  the  presents 
distributed  at  the  treaty  with  the  Choctaws,  would  have  cleansed  your 
Factory.  I supposed  you  furnished  whatever  goods  you  had  on  hand  that 
were  suitable  for  the  occasion.”67 

Gaines,  in  the  fall  of  1816,  appears  to  have  applied  for  the  position 
of  postmaster  at  the  Choctaw  Trading  House.  Whether  he  actually  ap- 
plied or  not,  he  was  appointed  to  that  post  by  the  Postmaster  General 
Return  J.  Meigs.68  McKenney  wrote  his  congratulations  to  Gaines  in 
these  words,  “I  have  received  an  answer  from  Mr.  Meigs  in  which  he  in- 
forms—‘Geo.  S.  Gaines,  Esq.  is  appointed  Post  master  at  the  Choctaw 
t rading  House/  I am  gratified  at  this  arrangement,  because  it  will  af- 
ford a direct  means  of  communication  between  the  Trading  House  and 
this  office,  which  I need  hardly  say  is  important  to  be  kept  up.”69 

Just  how  long  Gaines  held  the  postmastership  is  not  known  but 
evidently  the  post  office  at  the  Trading  House  did  not  produce  enough 
business,  for  by  1820  the  factory  no  longer  possessed  such  a convenience. 
McKenney  in  1820  wrote  to  the  Postmaster  General  asking  that  a post 
office  be  reopened  at  the  Trading  House,  but  this  was  refused.70  At  this 
time  the  nearest  post  office  was  some  thirty  miles  away.71 

In  the  summer  of  1817,  prospects  were  very  bright  for  the  continued 
success  of  the  factory.  McKenney  sent  an  order  of  goods  amounting  to 
SI 7,573.32  in  August  of  1817  and  remarked  that  this  well  assorted  supply 
will  ‘enable  you  to  put  down  all  opposition  from  private  traders.”72 

The  Choctaw  factory  at  its  new  location  increased  its  business  rather 
steadily.  The  total  amount  of  goods  on  hand  on  December  31,  1817  was 
valued  at  $22,283.10.  Other  assets  raised  this  to  an  overall  total  of  $44,- 
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01 1.11. 73  The  breakdown  of  this  is  as  follows:  merchandise  $22,283.10; 
peltry  and  other  produce,  $1,056.54;  cash,  $749.18;  bills  receivable  $518.- 
09;  debts  due  $15,770.14;  factory  buildings,  $2,828.18;  boats  and  other 
contingent  articles,  $805. 87.74  The  debts  were  considerably  high,  but 
the  spring  trading  season  reduced  the  total  to  near  $10,000. 7 5 

The  inventory  of  the  furs  and  peltry  on  hand  at  the  factory  on  De- 
cember 31,  1817,  shows  that  the  deer  skins  still  predominated  with  only 
a scattering  of  other  items.  The  list  includes  the  following: 


“952  deer  skins 

2312  lbs.  @ 20c 

$462.40 

17  dressed  deer  skins 

9.47 

20  cow  hides 

@ 1.50 

30.00 

13  beaver  skins 

193/4  lbs.  @1.50 

29.63 

4 otter  skins 

@ 2 

8.00 

48  fox  skins 

@28 

13.44 

41  coon  skins 

@15 

6.15 

13  cat  skins 

@25 

3.25 

2 bear  skins 

@ 1.50 

3.00 

314  lb.  tobacco 

.44 

52V2  lbs.  beeswax 

@25 

13.13 

51  lb.  tallow 

@ .13 

6.63 

369  bushel  corn 

@ 1,00 

369.00 

3 hushel  peas 

@ 1.25 

3.75 

$958.29“7 

Business  continued  good  at  the  factory  during  1818.  Another  large 
shipment  of  goods  was  sent  by  McKenney  in  October,  amounting  to  83 
packages  and  valued  at  $13,722.69.77 

As  in  most  other  instances  where  a factory  was  located  on  a navigable 
river,  a boat  or  barge  was  owned  by  the  establishment  and  was  used  to 
transport  goods  to  the  factory  from  a nearby  seaport  and  bring  out  the 


’■’Inventory  of  Merchandise  on  hand.  Dec.  31.  1817.  Fort  Confederation,  1817- 
1818.  Folder  marked  July  to  December,  1817.  BIA.  OIT. 
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’inventory  of  Merchandise  on  hand,  March  31,  1818.  Fort  Confederation, 
1817-1818.  Folder  marked  January  to  March,  1818.  BIA,  OIT. 

’"Inventory  of  Merchandise  on  hand,  Dec.  31,  1817.  op.  cit. 

77McKenney  to  Gaines,  Oct.  10,  1818.  Record  Copies.  Letters  Sent,  v.  D, 
1816-1818. 
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furs  and  peltries  that  were  to  be  shipped  to  the  East.  When  the  Choctaw 
factory  was  established  at  St.  Stephens  the  means  of  transporting  goods 
was  done  by  sea  going  vessels  and  wagons,  but  with  the  factory  moved 
further  up  the  Tombigbee  an  overland  journey  with  wagons  was  too 
expensive  and  so  it  became  necessary  to  use  barges  or  keel  boats.  During 
the  spring  of  1816,  Gaines  began  the  construction  of  a large  keel  boat 
for  the  use  of  the  factory  and  a smaller  one  to  be  used  in  bringing  up 
goods  used  for  the  Indian  treaty  held  with  the  Choctaws  in  the  fall  of 
1816. 78 

Gaines  has  left  very  excellent  account  sheets  of  the  total  amount  of 
lumber  used,  the  different  types  of  woods  used  as  white  oak  planks,  cy- 
press planks,  cedar,  mulberry  and  sassafrass  timbers.  Also  shown  are 
the  total  hours  worked  by  the  laborers  and  the  type  of  work  performed 
by  each.  The  wages  appeared  to  be  very  low.  A Peter  Johnson  received 
seven  dollars  plus  a daily  gill  of  whiskey  for  70  days  of  labor!  Johnson 
was  one  of  the  soldiers  assigned  to  help  Gaines  in  such  work,  and  as 
such  received  only  ten  cents  per  day.  A carpenter  employed  to  help  the 
soldiers  had  to  be  paid  $23  a month.  The  total  expenses  incurred  in  build- 
ing the  two  barges  amounted  to  $623.57;  and  the  time  taken  was  well 
over  six  months.  In  his  account  sheet  Gaines  has  written  a good  descrip- 
tion of  the  two  boats.79 

Gaines  even  chose,  appropriate  titles  for  his  boats  as  shown  herewith. 
His  description  follows: 

“Young  Chaktaw:  A barge  28  foot  keel,  8 foot  4 inches  beam.  Tim- 
bers cedar  and  mulberry,  bottom  plank  white  oak,  side  plank  cedar, 
burthen  about  three  tons.  Good  oars  and  poles  with  sockets  and  hooks. 
This  boat  was  built  for  the  express  purpose  of  bringing  up  the  treaty 
goods  last  fall. 

General  Pooshemuttaha:  A barge  54  foot  keel  and  12  foot  4 inches 
beam,  timbers  cedar,  mulberry  and  sassafras,  bottom  planks  white  oak, 
side  planks  cypress.  Neatly  covered  with  planks,  she  is  built  very  flat 
and  draws  when  loaded  about  18  inches  water.  Her  burthen  is  about 
14  tons  or  150  barrels  merchandise.  She  is  well  furnished  with  oars, 
socket  poles,  hooks  and  jams.”80 


78A  descriptive  Account  of  the  Factory  Boats  by  Gaines,  1817.  Fort  Confed- 
eration, 1817-1818,  Folder  Marked  July-December,  1817.  BIA,  OIT. 
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There  is  an  interesting  account  by  Gaines  of  the  expenses  incurred 
in  paying  men  to  operate  the  boats. 

The  small  boat,  the  Young  Chaktaw,  was  sent  down  the  river  in 
September  1817  with  a cargo  and  made  the  trip  down  and  back  to  St. 
Stephens  in  21  days.  The  total  expenses  for  the  men’s  salaries  and  pro- 
visions amounted  to  $104.99.  On  November  12th,  the  larger  boat,  the 
General  Pooshemuttaha,  with  a heavy  load  of  furs  and  peltries  was  sent 
down  to  St.  Stephens  but  while  on  its  return  trip  the  boat  sprang  a leak 
and  a delay  of  several  weeks  took  place.  This  trip  lasted  49  days  and 
cost  some  $480.  The  patroon  of  the  boat  received  $72,  three  white  help- 
ers were  paid  $153.50  in  salaries;  two  negroes  and  one  Indian  were  given 
$96  together.  Provisions  for  the  boat  cost  $125. 81  This  gives  some  idea  of 
the  expenses  of  transportation  even  in  the  hack  country  of  central  Ala- 
bama territory. 

The  factory  barges  were  used  only  for  a few  years;  John  Hersey,  the 
successor  to  Gaines  in  1819,  did  not  care  to  use  them  and  preferred  to 
use  private  haulers  to  bring  up  his  goods  from  Mobile.  He  sent  the 
barges  to  Mobile  to  be  sold  there,  but  before  they  could  be  sold  they  were 
wrecked  in  a storm  there.  The  following  affidavit  tells  the  story: 

“Certificate  of  the  loss  of  a barge  belonging  to  the  Chacktaw  Factory 
March  9,  1821: 

This  is  to  certify  that  in  February  1820,  John  Hersey,  U.  S.  Factory 
for  the  Chaktaw  Trading  House  left  with  Mr.  J.  Doughty  (Mer- 
chant of  Mobile)  a barge,  the  property  of  the  Linked  States  with 
instructions  to  sell  the  same,  hut  a few  months  afterwards  the  barge 
was,  (I  believe  by  a violant  wind)  driven  from  the  wharf  and  wrecked 
on  the  beach. 

Signed  triplicate 
Mobile,  Feb.  14,  1821 
Richard  Ryden.”82 


*°ibid. 

M Account  of  the  charges  on  Merchandise  paid  . . . the  Quarter  ending  31 
Dec.  1817.  Fort  Confederation,  1817-1818.  Folder  marked,  July-December, 
1817.  BIA.  OIT. 

^Certificate  of  the  Loss  of  a Barge  . . . March  9,  1821.  Fort  Confederation. 
1819-1825.  Folder  marked.  1821-1825.  BIA,  OIT. 
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During  1820  and  1821  his  accounts  show  that  he  regularly  used 
shippers  from  Mobile  to  haul  up  the  factory  goods. 

During  the  summer  of  1818,  Gaines  expressed  to  McKenney  his 
consideration  of  resigning  his  factorship  and  becoming  cashier  at  a bank 
at  St.  Stephens.  McKenney  wrote  him  to  consider  well  such  a change 
and  asked  him  to  remain  on  as  U.  S.  Factor,  mentioning  his  knowledge 
of  Indian  affairs  and  the  good  he  could  do  his  government  in  continuing 
as  factor.  But  Gaines  evidently  made  a definite  decision  as  it  is  noticed 
in  a letter  McKenney  wrote  to  him  dated  October  12,  1818,  that  his 
resignation  had  been  received  and  would  be  accepted  reluctantly.83 

Thomas  Malone,  assistant  factor  with  Gaines  since  1806,  had  re- 
signed his  position  at  the  end  of  1816  and  a Benjamin  Everett  was  ap- 
pointed in  his  place.84  Following  Gaines’  resignation,  Everett  kept  care 
of  the  factory  until  a successor  to  Gaines  was  appointed. 

From  the  correspondence  of  McKenney  with  Everett  and  Gaines 
during  the  year  following  Gaines’  resignation,  it  is  apparent  that  Gaines 
did  not  have  on  hand  all  the  cash  his  books  said  he  did  and  when  Mc- 
Kenney asked  for  an  accounting,  Gaines  began  to  disclaim  any  such 
indebtedness.  McKenney  wrote  that  Gaines  owed  the  factory  account 
almost  $4,000.  Thereupon  a lengthy  agitation  developed  between  the 
two,  with  Gaines  making  small  payments  but  never  the  total  amount 
that  McKenney  claimed  he  owed.  One  point  of  dispute  was  the  fact 
that  Gaines  continued  to  keep  the  factory  books  and  drew  his  factor's 
salary  for  months  following  his  resignation  and  this  McKenney  refused  to 
allow  him,  since  he  said  that  when  he  resigned  on  August  3,  1818  his 
salary  stopped  as  of  that  day. 

McKenney’s  accounts  of  Gaines’  debts  to  the  factory  were  made 
known  to  him  in  a letter  of  January  15,  1820  and  were  as  follows: 

“Balance  of  cash  on  hand  (as  of  12/31/1818)  $3753.19 

of  which  you  paid  Mr.  Everett  $ 170 


83McKenney  to  Gaines,  Oct.  12,  1818.  Record  Copies,  Letters  Sent,  v.  D., 
1818-1820.  pp.  149,  150. 

84McKenney  to  Gaines,  Dec.  21,  1816.  Record  Copies,  Letters  Sent,  v.  D, 

1816-1818.  p.  188. 
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of  which  you  furnished  100  bu.  salt 
of  which  you  remitted  pr.  G.  Graham 
of  which  you  remitted  pr.  Col.  McKee 


170 

650 

1000  1990.00 


$1763.19”* 


John  Hersey  was  the  new  factor  appointed  for  Choctaw  and  Mc- 
kenney  wrote  Gaines  to  pay  up  his  old  account  to  him. 

Arriving  at  his  new  post  in  the  spring  of  1820,  Hersey  commenced 
his  job  of  trading  with  the  Indians  but  since  he  w&S  so  sincere  in  carry- 
ing out  his  instructions  from  McKenney  to  raise  the  price  of  goods  he 
was  received  very  unfavorably  by  the  Inidans.  In  a letter  to  McKenney 
Hersey  says,  “On  my  arrival  here  a number  of  circumstances  combined 
to  prejudice  the  minds  of  the  Indians  against  me— I found  the  persons 
conducting  the  business  here,  selling  some  goods  at  very  little  above  cost, 
(because,  they  said  the  article  never  had  sold  higher)  I was  bound  as 
well  by  a regard  for  the  interest  of  the  United  States,  as  by  my  instruc- 
tions to  raise  the  price  of  several  of  the  most  important  articles.  I was 
soon  after  informed  by  you  that  I must  raise  the  price  of  goods,  or  re- 
duce the  price  of  peltry  25%— the  latter  for  reasons  assigned,  and  approved 
by  you,  I adopted.  This  alone  was  sufficient  to  impress  the  Indians  with 
a very  unfavorable  opinion  of  me/’86  Another  reason  was  the  large 
amount  of  Indian  debts  existing  then  at  the  Choctaw  factory.  With  the 
new  factor  it  was  feared  by  the  Indians  that  the  goods  of  their  annuities 
would  be  forfeited  to  pay  these  debts  or  that  their  lands  would  be  taken 
from  them.87  . <•  . :• 

During  the  last  years  of  its  existance,  the  factory  continued  to  ex- 
pand its  business.  One  of  the  items  that  kept  its  profits  down  considerably 
was  a rather  long  list  of  debtors.  Nearly  one-third  of  the  assets  listed 
were  debts  due  from  Indians,  some  of  which  were  of  very  long  standing 
and  there  could  be  little  hope  of  ever  collecting  most  of  them. 

The  account  for  January  1,  1821,  lists  the  following  assets: 

"'McKenney  to  Gaines,  January  15,  1820.  Record  Copies,  Letters  Sent,  v. 
D.  1818-1820. 

"'John  Hersey,  Choctaw,  to  T.  L.  McKenney.  October  30,  1820.  Office  of  In- 
dian Trade,  1817,  1824.  Folder  Marked:  Letters  Received,  1820.  BIA,  OIT. 
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“Merchandise  $20,783.29 

Peltry  and  other  produce  3,892.82 

Cash  456.93 

Bills  Receivable  26.13 

A Cart  & Oxen  90.00 

Factory  Buildings  2,990.14 

Debts  due  to  the  house  13,095.14 


$41,334.45”88 

The  account  of  January  1,  1822  shows  an  increase  of  nearly  $6,000— 
it  follows: 


“Merchandise  $21,396.69 

Peltry  and  other  produce  6,574.61 

Cash  ,2276.80 

Bills  Receivable  165.38 

A Cart  & Oxen  90.00 

Factory  Buildings  2,990.14 

Debts  due  the  house  13,529.91 


$47,023.53”89 

When  the  law  abolishing  the  factory  system  was  passed  by  Congress 
and  signed  on  May  6,  1822  by  President  Monroe,  the  Choctaw  Trading 
blouse  was  ordered  to  close  its  doors  to  the  Indians  and  end  its  business. 
John  Flersey  during  the  late  summer  was  replaced  as  agent  by  one  Henry 
Piandall,  who  was  sent  from  Washington  to  be  in  charge  of  winding  up 
the  affairs  of  the  factory.  Hersey  remained  on  the  factory  payroll  until 
October  1st  when  Randall  formally  took  over  complete  charge.  Randall 
signed  a paper  showing  the  total  assets  of  the  factory,  a sum  of  some 
$48,000.90 


“Abstract  of  property  of  various  kinds  received  by  Henry  Randall 


*8BXA,  OIT.  Account  Sheet  for  January  1,  1821.  Fort  Confederation,  Al- 

isas. 

S8BIA>  OIT.  Account  Sheet  for  January  1,  1822.  Fort  Confederation,  1821- 

1825. 

&C,BXA>  OIT.  Office  of  Indian  Trade,  1817-1824.  Folder,  1822.  Statement  of 
Merchandise  Handed  Over  from  John  Hersey  to  Henry  Randall,  Oct.  1, 
1822. 
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Agent  for  winding  up  the  concerns  of  the  Choctaw  Factory  as  per  his 
receipt  to  John  Hersey,  late  Factor,  dated  the  1st  of  October  1822. 


Merchandise 

$16,451.11 

Peltry  and  other  produce 

12,400.00 

Debts  due 

12,702.48 

Bills  Receivable 

257.83 

Cash 

3,814.23 

Factory  Buildings 

2,990.14 

$48,615.78"91 

Few  of  the  $12,000  worth  of  debts  were  ever  collected.  Almost  two 
years  later  Randall  had  been  able  to  take  in  $4,940  in  cash  in  closing 
cut  the  factory  business.92 


(Attention  is  called  to  the  many  references  in  the  above  pages  to  the 
Choctaw  Trading  House  at  “Fort  St.  Stephen"  and  to  “St.  Stephens" 
and  to  apparent  errors  of  the  author  in  his  citations  but  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  his  data  is  from  the  original  sources  it  is  evident  that  these 
conflicting  references  must  have  appeared  that  way  in  the  original.  Ed.) 


hlibid. 

“2BIA,  OIT.  Office  of  Indian  Trade,  1817-1824.  Folder,  1822.  Statement  Ex- 
hibiting the  Amount  ...  of  Cash  Payments  . . . into  the  Treasury. 
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The  present  issue  of  the  Quarterly,  Volume  17,  Numbers  1 and  2, 
is  the  first  issue  under  the  new  administration  of  the  present  Editor. 
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possible. 
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Contributed  by  Doy  L.  McCall,  Monroeville,  Ala. 


*Col.  Forwood  who  settled  in  Clarke  County  in  1828,  was  the  great-grand- 
father of  Mrs.  D.  L.  McCall,  living  at  the  present  time  at  Monroeville. 
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HARFORD  DEMOCRAT 
BEL  AIR,  MARYLAND. 

Friday  Morning,  May  11th,  1888. 

A N 

AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCH 
OF  SAMUEL  FORWOOD, 

A Native  of  Harford  County,  Md.,  now  a Resident  of  Gosport,  Ala. 
Written  for  Preservation  in  the  Archives  of  the  Harford  Historical  So- 
ciety. 


READ  BEFORE  THE  SOCIETY  APRIL  28,  1888. 

My  name  is  Samuel  Forwood.  I was  born  May  7th,  1799,  at  my 
fathers  residence,  on  Deer  Creek,  on  the  plantation  called  “Spittle  Craft/’ 
in  Harford  county,  Maryland.  My  present  residence  is  Gosport,  Clarke 
county,  Alabama.  My  fathers  name  was  John  Forwood.  He  was  born 
in  Brandywine  Hundred,  New  Castle  county,  State  of  Delaware,  five 
miles  north  of  the  city  of  Wilmington,  on  April  1st,  1762.  My  mother’s 
name  was  Hannah  Forwood,  a daughter  of  Samuel  Forwood,  a first 
cousin  to  my  father.  She  was  born  October  6th,  1767,  in  Harford  county, 
Maryland,  on  Deer  Creek,  about  6 miles  east  of  Bel  Air. 

My  grandfather,  my  father’s  father,  was  William  Forwood,  of  New 
Castle  county,  State  of  Delaware.  My  grandfather  on  my  mother’s  side 
was  Samuel  Forwood,  of  Harford  county,  State  of  Maryland.  My  grand- 
father, William  Forwood,  was  born  in  1723  and  died  in  1814,  age  91 
years.  His  wife,  Sarah  Clarke  (or  Clark)  was  born  in  1731.  I have  not 
got  the  date  of  her  decease.  They  were  buried  in  a cemetery  near  where 
they  resided.  Of  my  grandfather,  Samuel  Forwood,  and  his  wife,  I have 
no  date  of  their  decease. 

My  mother  died  May  4th,  1829.  My  father  died  May  22d,  1835. 
They  were  married  March  14th,  1785.  They  had  fourteen  children,  ten 
of  whom  were  raised  to  manhood  and  womanhood,  seven  of  whom  were 
boys,  and  three  girls.  Their  names  were  Elizabeth,  Wm.,  Robert, 
Jacob,  Parker,  Samuel,  Jno.,  Mary,  Julia  Ann  and  Amor  Tally,  born  in 
the  order  named.  All  married  and  left  children  except  Amor. 
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I have  been  twice  married.  My  first  wife  was  Rachel  Cooper  Stump, 
daughter  illiam  and  Duckett  Stump,  of  Harford  county,  near  Darl- 
Maryland.  We  were  married  at  her  fathers  residence,  by  the 
Rev.  V\'m.  Stephenson,  a Methodist  minister,  on  April  6th,  1828.  She 
died  February  19,  1830,  leaving  an  infant  son,  about  three  weeks  old, 
who  was  raised  by  a foster  mother,  Mrs.  Lavenia  Johnson  (daughter  of 
Wm.  Michael,  wife  of  John  Johnson),  until  about  one  year  old.  After- 
wards his  grandmother,  Duckett  Stump,  took  the  charge  of  him.  He  is 
now  Dr.  William  Stump  Forwood,  of  Darlington,  Harford  county,  Mary- 
land. 


In  the  fall  of the  death  of  my  wife,  I returned 

, where  I had  previously  resided to  1828.  I re- 
mained a widower 1834.  I was  then  married  to 

Martha  Jane  Morriss,  of  Clarke April  3,  at  her  mothers 

resident Hamilton. 

My  wife’s  father a native  of  North  Carolina. 


Alabama  when  she  was  quite  young other  was  Elizabeth 

Armistead  Carolina,  a daughter  of  a Revolutionary  soldier,  who,  at  the 
age  of  17  years,  the  battle  of  Monmouth  with  Gen. gton,  and 


received  a pension  of  $4.  a year  up  to  his  decease,  in  1842.  He  was 
wealthy,  owning  lands  and  negroes.  He  was  buried  at  his  late  residence, 
in  Clarke  county,  Ala.  (Manuscript  Mutilated) 

My  wife’s  father  was  supposed  to  have  been  killed  by  Indians,  when 
passing  through  the  Creek  Nation.  She  had  two  brothers  and  one 
sister.  Her  sister,  Rebecca,  married  Thomas  Boroughs.  Both  are  deceased. 
They  left  seven  children.  Two  of  their  sons  are  physicians.  Her  brothers 
are  also  dead.  Like  myself,  she  is  the  only  living  representative  of  her 
generation. 

I have  stated  that  I had  but  one  child  by  my  first  marriage,  who  is 
now,  I am  proud  to  say,  your  worthy  fellow-citizen,  of  my  old  county, 
Harford,  Dr.  Wm.  Stump  Forwood.  By  my  second  marriage  we  have  had 
ten  children;  only  one  daughter,  the  eldest,  and  she  was  accidentally 
killed  while  playing  with  her  little  brother,  by  a cotton  bale  falling  upon 
her,  when  she  was  nine  years  old.  We  now  have  living  four  sons,  all 
grown  men,  i.e.,  Henry  Hays  Forwood,  born  November  8,  1842;  Samuel 
Henderson  Forwood,  born  April  2,  1849.  These  were  named  for  my  two 
best  friends,  Col.  H.  H.  B.  Hays  and  William  Henderson,  late  of  Ala- 
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bama,  (both  natives  of  Harford  Co.,  Md.)  The  other  two,  Walter  (born 
August  29,  1852,)  and  Franklin  Pierce  Forwood  (born  May  9,  1855,) 
were  respectively  named  for  Judge  Walter  Forwood,  of  Pittsburg,  and 
President  Pierce. 

I sent  all  my  children  to  good  local  teachers  in  this  county,  (Clarke,) 
and  also  sent  Samuel  and  Walter  to  Summerfield  Institute,  near  Selma, 
in  Dallas  Co.,  Ala.  I sent  Franklin  to  Howard  College  at  Marion,  Perry 
Co.,  Ala.  Walter  also  graduated  at  the  Commercial  College  in  New 
Orleans.  He  is  now  Feb.  1888,  residing  in  New  Mexico. 

In  my  early  life  school  teachers  were  of  a common  order,  and  were 
called  “old  field  teachers,”  (probably  from  the  location  of  their  school 
houses.)  When  about  six  years  old  I was  sent  to  school.  The  first  teacher 
was  John  McLaughlin;  the  second,  Edward  Boarman;  third,  Vincent 
Hackett;  fourth,  Benj.  McClaskey;  fifth,  John  Fisher;  sixth,  Simon 
Gillispie;  seventh,  Vincent  Hackett,  again;  eighth,  Jacob  Forwood,  (my 
mother’s  brother);  ninth,  Samuel  W.  Lee,  who  boarded  at  my  father’s. 
He  was  the  father  of  Josiah  Lee,  who  was  afterwards  a successful  banker 
in  Baltimore;  and  lastly,  the  tenth,  Michael  McLaughlin,  who  was  a fine 
penman.  Of  these  numerous  teachers,  I considered  Fisher,  Gillispie  and 
Lee  the  best.  The  different  locations  of  the  schools  were  at  the  Union 
Cross  Roads,  the  Trappe,  Boarman’s,  Forwood’s,  Pyle’s  and  Wm.  Smith- 
son’s. Some  of  the  pupils  at  the  LInion  Cross  Roads  were  the  Scar- 
boroughs, McCauslands,  Silvers,  Nevels,  Lindsays,  Montgomerys,  Days, 
Coopers,  Cavenders,  Gailbreaths,  Coxs,  Barclays  and  Fosters;  at  the 
Trappe,  Joseph  Davis’  children,  Thomas  Chew’s,  Joseph  Hopkins’,  Rob- 
ert Gover’s,  James  Lee’s,  Bond’s  and  many  others  that  I have  not  named. 
At  Boarman’s  were  Benjamin  Boarman,  Robert,  Edward,  Louisa  and 
Kittie  Boarman,  John  Bennett  and  Austin  Wheeler,  Henry  Wheeler, 
Christian  Wheeler,  Elizabeth  Gover  and  others;  at  Pyle’s,  Ralph  Pyle,  of 
Wm.,  several  of  John  and  Isaac  Pyle’s  children,  Heaps’,  Ward’s,  and 
others;  at  Smithson’s,  William  Smithson’s  children,  Boarman’s,  Morgan’s, 
Johnson’s,  Wheeler’s,  Green’s  and  others,  some  thirty  in  all  in  each 
school. 

I was  raised  on  a farm  in  Harford  county,  Maryland,  and  during 
the  time  I was  not  at  school,  worked  at  the  various  work  incident  to 
farming,  at  my  father’s,  attending  to  business  for  him  constantly  until 
the  winter  of  1824.  In  that  winter  George  S.  Rigdon,  a first  cousin,  and 
myself  concluded  to  look  at  what  was  then  called  the  “far  West,”  and 
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pay  a visit  to  relatives  there,  and  prospect  the  country  in  the  State  of 
Ohio.  We  started  on  horse-back,  in  the  winter  of  1824,  as  just  stated.  The 
weather  was  very  cold.  We  took  what  was  then  called  the  Pennsylvania 
turnpike  road,  via  Carlisle  and  Chambersburg,  and  crossed  the  Allegheny 
Mountains  while  it  was  raining  on  the  east  and  snowing  on  the  west 
side.  We  arrived  at  our  aunts,  Mrs.  Mary  Preston’s  residence  about 
Christmas.  She  resided  near  Pittsburg,  in  Washington  county,  Pa.  We 
traveled  at  the  rate  of  40  miles  per  day,  and  stood  the  journey  finely. 

While  there  we  visited  Pittsburg,  seeing  the  nail,  glass  and  cotton 
factories;  also  visited  Allegheny  town,  where  the  penitentiary  was  situ- 
ated. At  that  time  there  was  a heavy  snow  on  the  ground,  and  the  snow 
was  blackened  with  the  soot  from  the  chimneys  of  the  various  factories. 
I noticed  many  ladies  wearing  veils,  to  keep  the  black  soot  from  their 
faces,  as  I was  informed. 

We  remained  at  our  aunts  several  days,  and  one  of  their  sons,  John 
Preston,  joined  us  when  we  left  for  Ohio.  We  went  through  some  por- 
tion of  West  Virginia,  and  crossed  the  Ohio  River  at  Stubenville;  thence 
down  the  river  to  Belle  Air,  and  thence  by  Mt.  Pleasant  and  Barnesville. 
There  we  tarried  some  time  with  several  of  our  cousins  residing  there. 
From  there  we  went  to  Senacaville,  and  visited  cousin  Eli  Rigdon,  who 
was  living  there,  and  teaching  school.  Thence  we  went  to  Zanesville  on 
the  Muskingum  river,  and  to  Irville,  where  Mr.  Coulter  resided,  within 
six  miles  of  Columbus.  His  wife  was  a Preston,  and  a cousin  of  ours.  We 
staid  there  some  days.  One  of  my  cousins,  Samuel  F.  Preston,  was  anxious 
for  me  to  settle  on  a tract  of  land  near  him,  but,  owing  to  the  condition 
of  the  country;  no  facilities  for  transportation  of  crops;  wheat  selling  at 
12V2  cents  and  corn  at  6!4  cents  per  bushel,  I had  no  fancy  for  it.  We 
returned  home  by  way  of  the  U.  S.  turnpike,  (or  “National  Road,”)  by 
Fredericktown  and  Baltimore;  arriving  home  in  February,  1825,  and  there 
remaining  until  the  fall  of  that  year. 

Wm.  S.  Hays,  who  was  about  my  age,  and  a neighbor  and  friend 
of  mine,  married  a lady  of  Newark,  New  Jersey,  and  had  made  arrange- 
ments to  move  with  team,  and  fifteen  or  more  negroes  to  Claiborne, 
Alabama,  and  proposed  to  me  to  accompany  him,  offering  to  pay  all  of 
my  traveling  expenses,  and  to  give  me  at  the  rate  of  $200.  a year  for  at- 
tending to  his  business.  I readily  agreed  to  accept  the  offer,  and,  in  the 
latter  part  of  October,  we  started  on  our  long  journey.  At  the  same 
time  Goldsmith  and  Henry  G.  Davis,  with  team  and  negroes  also,  joined 
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our  company,  and  a Mr.  Downer,  also  with  team  and  negroes,  fell  in 
with  us.  Mr.  Hays  sent  his  wife  and  a Miss  Robinson  out  by  sea,  and  at 
Petersburg,  Virginia,  he  left  us  and  proceeded  on  horse-back. 

We  arrived  safely  at  Claiborne,  Alabama,  on  the  16th  December, 
1825,  after  fifty  days  travel.  We  found  Mr.  Hays,  his  wife,  and  Miss 
Robinson,  all  there,  at  the  residence  of  Col.  H.  H.  B.  Hays,  a brother 
of  Wm.  S.  Hays,  where  we  were  received  and  treated  with  the  utmost 
kindness,  as  were  also  the  Messrs.  Davis.  After  fixing  up  Wm.  S.  Hays 
on  a farm,  10  miles  north  of  Claiborne,  on  the  Alabama  river,  I engaged 
with  Col.  Hays  as  clerk  in  his  store  until  June,  I then  took  a portion  of 
his  goods  and  set  up  a store  on  the  west  side  of  Alabama  river,  at  a place 
called  Honey  Hill,  at  which  place  a postoffice  was  established,  and  I was 
appointed  postmaster.  I boarded  with  a very  good  man,  Silas  Bryan,  and 
did  a very  good  business  up  to  January  1st,  1828.  I then  settled  up  satis- 
factorily with  Col.  Hays,  and  engaged  passage  at  Mobile,  on  schooner 
“New  York,”  for  Baltimore.  I brought  with  me  Charles  Hays,  a son  of 
Col.  Hays,  seven  years  old;  also  brought  a step-son  of  Wm.  Hendersons, 
Julius  A.  Wood,  both  of  whom  were  put  to  school  with  Rev.  Reuben  H. 
Davis,  at  the  Bel  Air  Academy.  We  landed  in  Baltimore  in  February, 
1828,  after  a voyage  of  twelve  days  rough  sailing,  and  reached  Bel  Air 
in  a few  days  after.  In  the  following  April,  I was  married,  as  previously 
mentioned.  We  lived  with  my  father  until  January  1st,  1829,  and  then 
settled  on  a farm,  given  me  by  my  father,  about  half  a mile  from  the 
old  homestead,  where  I remained  until  the  death  of  my  wife,  February, 
1830.  After  the  death  of  my  wife,  Rachel,  1 broke  up  housekeeping  and 
lived  with  my  father.  My  mother  had  died  in  1829.  My  youngest  sister, 
Julia,  was  keeping  house  for  my  father. 

I remained  there  until  the  fall  of  1830,  when  Col.  H.  H.  B.  Hays, 
of  Ala.,  for  whom  I had  formerly  done  business,  while  on  his  way  to 
New  York  to  purchase  a stock  of  goods,  stopped  at  my  fathers  to  see  me, 
and  proposed  to  me  to  go  with  him  and  join  him  in  business.  I felt  deso- 
late after  losing  my  wife,  and  was  ready  and  anxious  to  go,  and  there- 
fore at  once  accepted  his  proposition.  We  went  by  stage-coach  by  way 
of  Conowingo,  Oxford,  and  West  Chester  to  Philadelphia;  thence  by 
steamboat  to  Princeton,  and  railroad  to  New  York.  We  there  made  our 
purchases,  shipped  them,  and  took  passage  on  ship  “Exito”  for  Mobile, 
Alabama.  After  a pleasant  passage  of  eighteen  days,  we  arrived  in  Mo- 
bile, in  November,  1830,  and  shipped  by  an  Alabama  river  steamboat  to 
Claiborne.  I rented  a store  house  at  Suggsville,  in  Clark  Co.,  from  John 
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Campbell,  and  boarded  with  him.  The  firm  name  of  the  Suggsville 
store  was  For  wood  & Hays,”  and  the  store  at  Claiborne  was  in  the 
name  of  “Hays  & Dupree.”  Our  business  was  very  satisfactory.  John  L. 
Bryan,  son  of  Silas  Bryan,  was  my  clerk,  and  was  popular  with  my  cus- 
tomers. 

During  the  summer  I bought  the  estate  of  Col.  Thomas  Wiggins, 
now  known  as  Gosport  Landing,  on  the  Alabama  river,  five  miles  be- 
low Claiborne,  and  the  firm  of  Forwood  & Hays  dissolved  by  consent, 
and  satisfactorily. 

Julius  A.  Wood  had  returned  to  Alabama  with  me,  had  become  of 
age,  and  had  received  his  portion  of  his  fathers  estate  from  Col.  Hays, 
the  executor  of  said  estate,  and  at  the  desire  of  his  step-father,  Mr.  Wm. 
Henderson,  we  became  partners  and  established  a store  in  the  name  of 
“Forwood  & Wood,”  at  Gosport.  A postoffice  was  also  established  there 
at  the  same  time,  and  I was  appointed  postmaster,  when  Wm.  T.  Barry 
(?)  was  the  Postmaster-General.  At  the  end  year  1832,  Wood  married 
and  sold  his  interest  out  to  me,  which  I carried  on  until  1839.  I then 
took  J.  A.  Flemming  in  as  a partner,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  sold  out 
to  him.  He  managed  badly,  and  I lost  largely  by  him.  I took  back  what 
goods  there  were  left,  and  gradually  closed  up  business  entirely. 

1 bought  a plantation  belonging  to  the  estate  of  the  late  Gov.  Mur- 
phy, on  the  river,  four  miles  from  my  residence,  and  engaged  in  farming. 
For  a part  of  the  property,  450  acres,  I paid  $9,000.  Eventually  I bought 
the  remainder,  two  or  three  thousand  acres,  at  lower  figures.  Then 
bought  negroes  and  employed  an  overseer  and  went  to  farming.  I was 
succeeding  well  in  raising  corn,  cotton,  cattle,  horses  and  hogs.  At  the 
close  of  the  civil  war  I had  in  all  about  80  negroes,  in  the  emancipation 
of  which  I sustained  a loss  of  about  $80,000.  I owned  some  six  or  seven 
thousand  acres  of  land.  I sold  the  Gosport  Landing  tract  to  pay  a security 
debt  for  a Sheriff,  whose  bond  I was  on.  Col.  Creagh  and  myself  had  to 
pay  $10,000.  for  the  Sheriff’s  default,  and  I have  in  other  instances 
sustained  considerable  losses  by  security  and  otherwise,  not  necessary  to 
mention  here.  I still  had  enough  left  to  give  each  of  four  of  my  sons  from 
six  to  eight  hundred  acres  of  land,  retaining  the  homestead  for  ourselves, 
and  at  our  decease  to  go  to  our  youngest  and  fifth  living  son.  He,  Frank- 
lin P.,  now  owns  the  Murphy  plantation,  having  purchased  the  interests 
of  his  three  brothers,  William,  Samuel  and  Walter.  He  now  has  the 
property  well  stocked  with  cattle,  horses,  mules  and  hogs.  I will  also 
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slate  that  I have  just  got  through  paying  off  all  SECURITY  DEBTS, 
some  of  which  have  been  hanging  heavily  on  me  for  years,  and  feel  like 
taking  a new  start  in  my  old  age,  should  health  and  strength  hold  out, 
but  according  to  nature,  that  cannot  be  expected  long. 

I have  never  traveled  on  a pleasure  trip,  except  after  my  marriage  to 
my  present  wife.  We  took  a trip  to  my  old  home,  in  fdarford  Co.,  Md. 
We  started  from  Alabama  in  May,  1835,  and  had  in  company  with  us 
Sarah  Hays,  a daughter  of  Col.  Hays.  We  went  up  the  Alabama  river  by 
steamboat  to  Montgomery,  and  from  there  we  went  partly  by  stage  and 
partly  by  railroad  to  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  and  thence  by  ship  to 
New  York,  returning  by  Philadelphia,  Baltimore  and  Bel  Air  to  my.  old 
birth-place  of  Deer  Creek,  in  Harford  Co.,  Md.  We  spent  the  summer 
there,  principally  with  my  brothers,  John,  William,  Jacob  and  Parker, 
and  visited  my  mother-in-law,  Mrs.  Duckett  Stump,  and  my  little  son, 
whom  she  was  raising,  now  a large  man,  Dr.  W.  Stump  Forwood,  of 
Darlington. 

During  our  journey  to  my  old  home,  on  arriving  in  Baltimore,  I re- 
ceived the  sad  news  of  the  death  of  my  father,  which  occurred  on  the 
22d  day  of  May,  1835,  some  weeks  before  our  arrival.  Having  bought 
lands,  and  needing  hands  to  work  them,  I had  prepared  myself  with 
means  to  purchase  negroes.  I bought  eight,  and  had  a girl  already  there 
that  my  father  had  given  me  before,  and  which  I had  left  in  his  charge. 
In  the  fall  I bought  six  horses,  a wagon  and  a general  outfit.  Also  a two- 
horse  barouche  for  myself  and  wife  to  ride  in.  We  left  Maryland  on 
our  return  trip  in  the  latter  part  of  September,  and  journeyed  by  the  way 
of  Baltimore,  and  from  thence  by  steamboat  to  Norfolk,  Virginia,  tak- 
ing teams  and  horses  and  all  of  us  aboard.  John  Carr,  an  excellent 
teamster,  and  a young  man,  a carpenter,  named  Daniel  Miller,  accom- 
panied us  out  to  Alabama.  We  were  landed  by  the  steamboat  at  Norfolk, 
and  ferried  across  to  Portsmouth,  and  in  about  thirty  days  made  the  trip 
to  our  home  in  Alabama. 

Now,  I will  give  you  a sketch  of  my  military,  civil  and  political  his- 
tory. I am  called  here  “Col.”  Forwood,  but  I never  held  a grade  above 
Captain,  and  that  was  in  a company  of  militia  at  Dublin,  Md.  George 
Forsythe  and  John  Daugherty  (the  latter  highly  respected  and  successful 
citizen  is  still  living,  April,  1888,  and  is  still  residing  in  the  village  of 
Dublin,— W.S.F.),  were  my  1st  and  2nd  Fieutenants.  I succeeded  Capt. 
Albert.  John  B.  Ford  had  been  Capt.  Alberts  Fieutenant,  and  was  my 
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opponent  for  office.  I,  however,  received  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  com- 
pany, thou  a I had  not  solicited  the  office.  I resigned  in  the  fall,  before 
leaving  for  Alabama,  and  George  Forsythe  was  elected  to  fill  my  place. 
Thus  ended  my  military  career.  I have  been  postmaster  at  Gosport  per- 
haps in  all  twenty  years  at  different  times;  have  been  Justiec  of  the  Peace, 
Township  School  Superintendent,  executor  and  administrator  of  several 
estates,  in  two  of  which  the  bonds  given  were  $60,000.  each,  and  have 
in  no  instance  been  a defaulter.  I have  been  agent  for  several  wealthy 
parties,  one  in  New  York  and  one  in  Nashville,  Tennessee.  Am  now, 
and  have  been  for  many  years,  the  statistical  reporter  for  the  United 
States  Agricultural  Department  at  Washington  City,  also  the  reporter 
for  the  State  Department  at  Auburn,  Alabama,  for  this  county  (Clarke) 
for  a long  time.  These  reports  are  made  every  month. 

I have  always  taken  a lively  interest  in  politics.  I was  brought  out 
by  friends  as  a candidate  for  Representative  in  the  Legislature  in  1839, 
and  with  a popular  man  as  my  opponent.  There  were  over  sixty  votes 
cast  at  my  voting  place,  and  I received  all  of  them.  At  the  voting  place 
of  my  opponent  I got  12  votes,  which  made  a tie  at  one  or  two  boxes. 
In  the  entire  county  I was  elected  by  a majority  of  one  or  two  hundred 
votes.  The  Capital  was  then  at  Tuscaloosa.  Col.  G.  W.  Creagh,  a warm 
and  ever  faithful  friend  of  mine,  was  at  the  same  time  elected  Senator  in 
our  county,  over  Dr.  Neal  Smith,  who  opposed  him  for  the  office.  A.  P. 
Bagly,  a talented  lawyer  of  Monroe  county,  was  at  the  same  elected  Gov- 
ernor. I was  again  brought  out  as  a candidate  for  the  Legislature  in 
1859,  and  was  defeated.  In  1865  I was  brought  out  as  a Delegate  to  a 
Constitutional  Convention,  after  the  war,  and  was  elected.  The  Radical 
party  displaced  us,  and  they  held  another  Conveniton  in  1867,  and  kept 
us  under  Radical  rule  until  1875.  In  the  latter  year  I was  again  elected 
to  a Constitutional  Convention,  and  George  Houston,  one  of  the  best 
men  in  the  United  States,  was  elected  Governor,  and  there  was  the 
end  of  the  Radical  party  in  Alabama. 

In  1876  I was,  without  opposition,  elected  Representative  in  the 
State  Legislature.  Judge  R.  C.  Torry,  of  Claiborne,  was  elected  Senator 
and  Delegate  from  Monroe  county,  and  we  roomed  together  both  ses- 
sions, at  Montgomery.  So  ended  my  political  life,  that  of  a life-long 
Democrat.  I still  take  an  active  interest  for  my  friends,  and  our  voting 
box  at  Gosport  keeps  up  a good  Democratic  reputation  yet.  The  negroes 
go  with  us  in  our  local  elections. 

I will  now  return  again  to  Harford  county.  I have  read  the  RE- 
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MINISCENCES  OF  GEORGE  W.  HENSEL,  beginning  in  1828.  I can 
go  back  to  1824.  I knew  and  recollect  many  of  the  persons  named  by 
Mr.  Geo.  W.  Hansel,  but  I did  not  know  him.  Joseph  Worthington, 
Esq.,  was  a prominent  man  in  my  youthful  days.  He  lived  near  Darling- 
ton (on  the  farm  now,  1888,  owned  and  occupied  by  Dr.  John  Sapping- 
ton.— W.S.F.)  John  Quarles,  who  lived  on  the  south  side  of  Darlington, 
was  also  a prominent  man,  and  was  conspicuous  as  a man  of  learning. 
Mrs.  Bagly  had  two  sons,  George  and  Orrick,  and  some  half  dozen 
daughters,  refined  and  beautiful  girls.  Wm.  Hays  and  myself,  in  our 
trips  to  the  old  Friends’  Meeting,  have  often  spent  pleasant  evenings 
there.  Also  at  Squire  Worthington’s  before  mentioned.  He  had  two 
clever  sons,  Charles  and  James,  and  a number  of  pretty  daughters.  One 
cf  the  latter,  Sally,  married  Wm.  Ely.  My  first  wife  and  I “waited  upon 
them,”  in  1825.  I have  often  heard  Mrs.  Susannah  Jewett  preach,  when 
the  spirit  moved  her,  in  the  old  Friends’  Meeting  House.  Have  also  heard 
Nicholas  Cooper  preach  at  the  same  place.  There  was  living  near  Bald 
Friar  Ferry  two  or  three  prominent  men  by  name,  John  Richey,  David 
Wells  and  Cooper  Boyd,  who  were  frequently  engaged  in  litigation  with 
each  other,  of  the  merits  of  which  I know  nothing,  but  they  rarely  ever 
missed  a court  at  Bel  Air.  At  that  time  Stevenson  Archer  was  the  Judge; 
Henry  Dorsey  was  the  Clerk  for  many  years;  Thomas  A.  Hays  was  Judge 
of  the  Orphans’  Court,  and  Thomas  Bond  was  the  Register.  Dr.  Dorsey 
was  the  physician  to  the  almshouse,  and  Jason  Moore  was  the  Sheriff. 
The  merchants  were  Thos.  A.  & N.  Hays,  and  John  Robinson;  hotel- 
keepers  Wm.  McClaskey,  Stephen  Jones  and  Wm.  Richardson,  the  lat- 
ter being  the  most  prominent.  John  Kean,  a most  excellent  man,  was 
also  a Sheriff.  There  were  a number  of  lawyers  practicing  in  Bel  Air.  I 
only  recollect  tbe  names  of  Israel  Maulsby,  Albert  Constable,  Wm.  B. 
Bond  and  Otho  Scott.  The  latter  became  the  most  prominent  of  them 
all.  He  married  Louisa  Boarman,  a sister  of  Benj.  W.  Boarman,  a neigh- 
bor and  a life-long  friend  of  mine.  We  often  visited  Mr.  Scott,  and 
he  was  one  of  my  best  friends.  He  gave  me  some  advice  that  was  of 
great  importance  to  me  in  after  years.  The  last  time  I ever  saw  him  was 
at  Aberdeen,  Harford  county,  in  1858,  when  on  my  last  visit  to  my 
native  county. 

My  father  and  mother,  also  my  first  wife,  Rachel,  and  my  brother 
Parker’s  first  wife,  Harriet,  a daughter  of  Jason  Moore,  were  all  buried  at 
Watter’s  Meeting  House.  I had  tombstones  put  up  at  tbeir  graves.  I 
knew  Henry  G.  Watters,  a prominent  man,  and  members  of  that  church, 
the  Methodist  denomination,  at  Thomas’  Run,  and  when  on  a visit  to 
Maryland  I contributed  some  money  to  have  the  graves  kept  in  order. 
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My  mother  was  a Methodist  and  my  father  was  an  Episcopalian.  My 
sisters  were  all  Methodist,  also  was  brother  William  and  his  wife  and 
some  of  their  children.  I am  also  a member  of  the  Methodist  Church  at 
this  place,  Gosport,  and  have  been  for  nearly  50  years.  My  wife  belongs 
to  the  Baptist  Church  at  Suggsville.  She  has  been  a member  for  a longer 
time  than  I have.  We  have  followed  the  traditions  of  our  mothers.  My 
mother  was  a Methodist  and  her  mother  was  a Baptist. 

My  father  was  a prominent  politician,  and  was  for  many  years  a 
Justice  of  the  Peace.  For  about  seventeen  years  he  was  a member  of  the 
Maryland  Legislature,  and  during  a portion  of  that  time  was  one  of  the 
Governor’s  council,  tie  was  the  administrator  of  several  estates,  and  was 
President  of  the  Conowingo  Bridge  Co.  He  was  also  the  guardian  of  sev- 
eral orphan  children,  and  always  had  crowds  of  prominent  men  visiting 
him  on  public  business.  When  I was  quite  young  I remember  that  he  had 
in  keeping  a number  of  fine  horses,  for  Dr.  Jas.  Archer,  for  a consider- 
able length  of  time.  Dr.  Archer  moved  to  near  Vicksburg,  Miss.,  by  land, 
the  removal  was  conducted  by  Philip  Albert. 

John  Forwood,  son  of  Jacob,  a first  cousin  of  my  father’s,  was  one 
of  the  Representatives  in  the  Legislature  at  the  same  time  that  my  father 
was  (and  considerable  confusion  has  resulted  from  two  of  the  same  name, 
from  the  same  county,  being  members  of  the  Legislature  at  the  same  time. 
— W.S.F.)  He  lived  on  Swan  Creek,  in  what  was  called  the  “Neck.”  Dr. 
Elisha  Davis,  of  the  same  neighborhood,  was  the  State  Senator.  And 
later  Dr.  Brownlee  was  also  Senator,  succeeding  Dr.  Davis. 

My  father  was  President  of  the  Stage  Company  that  ran  from  Balti- 
more to  West  Chester,  Pa.  There  was  a stopping  place  at  his  house,  and 
a change  of  horses  and  drivers  there.  John  Carr  and  Stephen  Rigdon 
were  the  stage  drivers.  Carr  was  one  of  the  best  teamsters  that  I ever  met 
with.  In  1830  he  was  the  stage  driver  as  far  as  Oxford,  when  I was  on 
my  way  to  New  York,  and  in  1835,  when  I was  revisiting  Harford  coun- 
ty, he  was  still  the  driver.  During  that  summer  I bought  four  unbroken 
horses,  out  of  droves,  two  in  Bel  Air  and  two  in  Baltimore,  got  him 
(Carr)  to  put  them  to  the  stage  and  break  them  for  me.  I bought  others, 
already  broken,  at  my  father’s  estate  sale,  and  I engaged  him  (Carr,)  in 
the  fall  of  that  year,  1835,  to  drive  my  team  out  to  Alabama.  And  after 
thirty  days  travel  my  horses  were  in  better  condition  than  when  they 
left  Harford  county.  One  pair  that  I had  given  $150.  for,  sold  readily 
for  $250. 
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I could  name  many  of  the  prominent  men  of  Harford  of  that  day, 
but  will  mention  only  a few  of  them.  James  Steele  was  quite  a celebrated 
surveyor,  and  spent  a great  deal  of  his  time  at  my  fathers.  He  was  once 
elected  to  the  Legislature.  Michael  and  William  Whiteford  were  frequent 
visitors,  and  were  from  the  same  neighborhood  as  Steel.  Dr.  John  Archer, 
the  elder,  and  father  of  several  popular  sons,  viz:  Drs.  James,  John  and 
Robert,  and  Judge  Stevenson  Archer,  who  was  brother-in-law  to  my  best 
friend,  Col.  H.  H.  B.  Hays,  of  Alabama,  were  all  well-known  to  us. 
Then  there  were  Archer  Hays,  Thos.  A.  Hays.  Nat  .S.  Hays,  James  Mc- 
Claskey,  of  Herbert’s  Cross  Roads;  John  Moores,  of  Bynum’s  Run,  his 
sons,  James  and  Paca  Moores;  Samuel  Bradford,  Benj.  and  Elisha  Guy- 
ton, of  Bel  Air;  John  Cain,  Henry  Ruff,  Parker  Lee,  Ralph  Clarke,  John 
Henderson,  Robert  W.  Holland,  Harry  Bussey,  Edward  Bussey,  Jas. 
Monks. 
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WILLIAM  HENRY  GRAVES:  GENTLEMAN  SCHOLAR 
By  Robert  R.  Rea* 

The  roll  of  Alabama  authors  contains  many  proud  names  but  per- 
haps none  more  remarkable  than  that  of  William  Henry  Graves,  lawyer 
and  investor,  soldier  and  scholar,  a son  of  the  Old  South  and  a maker 
of  the  New  South.  Few  men  may  boast  such  marked  success  as  his  in 
their  chosen  careers,  but  rarer  still  the  man  whose  literary  claims  date 
from  his  ninth  decade.  In  his  person  and  for  his  writing  William  Henry 
Graves  deserves  a place  among  the  ranks  of  honored  Alabamians. 

William  Henry  Graves  was  born  September  7,  1833.  Although  ap- 
parently a native  of  Virginia,  his  early  years  were  passed  in  Knoxville, 
Tennessee,  where  his  parents  made  their  home.1  The  early  deaths  of 
both  father  and  mother  returned  the  child  to  the  shelter  of  his  grand- 
parents’ farm  in  Wythe  County,  Virginia.  Here  he  was  educated  and 
grew  to  manhood. 

Shortly  after  his  twenty-first  birthday  Graves  took  up  residence  in 
the  College  of  William  and  Mary  at  Williamsburg,  Virginia.  From  Octo- 
ber 12,  1854,  when  his  name  first  appeared  upon  the  college  records,  un- 
til the  summer  of  1857,  Graves  diligently  pursued  his  studies.  On  July 
4,  1856,  he  delivered  a graduation  oration  on  the  Star  Spangled  Banner 
and  received  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts.  He  was  at  this  time  a mem- 
ber of  the  Virginia  Alpha  Chapter,  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  and  was  at  one  time 
president  of  his  fraternity,  Theta  Delta  Chi.2  After  completing  the  regu- 
lar course  of  study  at  William  and  Mary,  Graves  read  for  the  baccalau- 
reate in  law,  and  on  July  1,  1857,  he  was  awarded  his  second  degree.3 


*Dr.  Rea  of  the  History  Department  of  Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute  is 
now  on  leave. 

George  M.  Cruikshank,  A History  of  Birmingham  and  Its  Environs  (Chicago, 
1920),  II,  73,  states  that  Graves  was  a native  of  Knoxville.  According  to  the 
Montgomery  County  Census  of  1870,  p.  15,  he  was  born  in  Virginia,  prob- 
ably in  Wythe  County.  There  is  also  some  confusion  as  to  the  date  of 
Graves’  birth.  He  speaks  of  himself  as  “about  eighteen’  ’in  1853  (in  Junius 
Finally  Discovered  (Birmingham,  1917),  p.  115),  and  the  Montgomery  Cen- 
sus describes  him  as  thirty-three  in  1870. 

Birmingham  News,  May  31,  1930,  feature  story  by  Dolly  Dalrymple  (Orlie 

Arnold). 

3William  and  Mary  College  Matriculation  Book  and  Faculty  Minutes,  Wil- 
liam and  Mary  College  Library,  transcribed  through  the  courtesy  of  H.  L. 
Gantner,  Curator  of  Rare  Books  and  Manuscripts. 
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The  young  lawyer  embarked  upon  his  career  in  Knoxville,  Tennes- 
see, and  by  the  time  of  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  he  was  enjoying 
considerable  professional  success.  He  had  become  the  master  of  several 
slaves  and  all,  save  one  body-servant  who  accompanied  him  throughout 
the  conflict,  were  prudently  dispatched  to  Georgia  for  safety  when 
Graves  volunteered  for  military  service.  Graves  was  first  assigned  to 
Joseph  Wheelers  cavalry  but  was  later  appointed  captain  of  artillery 
by  General  Simon  Bolivar  Buckner.  As  ordnance  officer  of  Crews  Bri- 
gade he  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Chicamauga,  and  in  1865  he  laid 
down  his  arms  with  Johnstons  army  at  Greensboro,  North  Carolina.4 

At  the  conclusion  of  hostilities  Captain  Graves  found  himself  shar- 
ing the  common  hardships  of  the  Confederate  veteran.  Though  his  per- 
sonal servant  absconded  with  one  animal,  Graves  still  possessed  a riding 
horse  and  a mule.  The  latter  he  traded  to  a farmer  for  a buggy,  and 
thus  made  his  way  south  into  Georgia.  At  the  plantation  where  his  slaves 
had  been  placed  for  the  duration  of  the  war  Graves  received  a most  wel- 
come surprise.  The  slaves’  labor  as  sawmill  hands  had  netted  their  master 
$500  in  gold  which  had  been  providentially  hoarded  in  anticipation  of 
his  return.  With  this  money  as  a reserve  he  proceeded  to  Montgomery, 
Alabama,  and,  selling  horse  and  buggy  for  $150,  set  out  to  establish  a 
new  life  and  a new  fortune.5 

The  Alabama  legal  profession  readily  opened  its  doors  to  William 
Henry  Graves.  In  1866  he  was  admitted  to  practice  in  the  Supreme  Court 
and  rapidly  gained  the  esteem  of  his  associates.6  A promising  future 
broadened  still  further  when,  on  October  27,  1869,  Graves  married  Miss 
Florida  Whiting,  the  beautiful  daughter  of  John  Whiting,  president  of 
the  South  & North  Alabama  Rail  Road  Company.7  The  birth  of  a 
daughter,  Elizabeth,  in  1870,  marked  the  initial  expansion  of  the  Graves 
family  which  came  ultimately  to  include  two  other  daughters,  Virginia 
and  Florida.  The  children  inherited  their  mother’s  grace  and  charm,  and 
the  Graves  home  became  a prominent  center  of  Montgomery  social  life. 


4Cruikshank,  op.  cit.,  II,  73-74;  Birmingham  News,  May  31,  1930. 

"Birmingham  News,  May  31,  1930. 

6Walter  B.  Jones,  “Alabama  Lawyers,  1818-1948,”  Alabama  Lawyer,  IX 
(1948),  147. 

’Clipping  from  Birmingham  Age-Herald,  August  1,  1931,  in  Alabama  State 
Department  of  History  and  Archives,  Montgomery;  and  the  conflicting 
Montgomery  County  Census.  See  also  Birmingham  News,  January  17,  1922, 
and  May  31,  1930. 
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In  1884  Graves  established  his  residence  in  the  renovated  Thomas 
Merriwether  Cowles  house.  Built  by  slave  labor  in  1856,  at  a cost  of 
over  $100/000,  the  ornately  decorated  and  classically  pillared  mansion 
overlooking  the  Alabama  River  was  one  of  the  show  places  of  the  capital 

city.8 

Business  interests,  however,  drew  the  Graves  family  away  from 
Montgomery.  In  the  early  days  of  its  growth  William  Henry  Graves  had 
foreseen  the  future  of  Birmingham,  and  in  the  1880  s he  invested  wisely 
in  its  real  estate  development.  He  was  also  a prime  mover  in  the  Birming- 
ham Trust  and  Savings  Company  and  was  chosen  its  second  president. 
In  1890  he  transferred  his  residence  to  Birmingham,  but  because  of  ill 
health  was  unable  to  take  up  his  duties  with  the  Trust  and  Savings  Com- 
pany and  therefore  tendered  his  resignation  from  the  executive  position.9 

In  the  succeeding  years  Graves  returned  to  the  practice  of  law  in 
Birmingham,  but  the  returns  from  his  property  investments  encouraged 
a gradual  retirement  from  such  activity.  His  family  continued  to  play  a 
brilliant  role  in  Birmingham  society.  Elizabeth,  the  eldest  daughter,  be- 
came the  bride  of  Harrison  S.  Matthews  of  Birmingham;  the  second 
daughter,  Virginia,  married  Frederick  Gunster  of  New  York;  and  the 
romance  of  the  youngest  child,  Florida,  became  an  affair  of  national  in- 
terest. As  a guest  of  the  Bankheads  in  Washington,  D.C.,  Florida’s 
beauty  and  vivacity  attracted  the  attentions  of  a galaxy  of  admirers.  Her 
name  was  linked  romantically  with  that  of  Richmond  P.  Hobson  and  a 
host  of  celebrities  both  foreign  and  American,  but  the  most  persistent, 
and  finally  successful,  suitor  was  Edward  D.  Smith  of  Birmingham,  who 
won  his  bride  in  1904  in  San  Francisco,  California.10 

The  success  of  his  investments  and  the  dispersal  of  his  family  gave 
William  Henry  Graves  the  opportunity  of  pursuing  a variety  of  hobbies 
and  interests.  An  active  mind  pursued  the  study  of  poetry  from  Shake- 
speare to  Burns,  and  found  a challenge  in  the  libertarianism  of  a boyhood 
hero,  Thomas  Paine.  Feeling  that  the  complexities  and  inhumanity  of 
the  twentieth  century  threatened  the  life  of  freedom  which  his  gener- 


8Montgomery  Advertiser,  December  14,  1913,  and  November  14,  1930. 

9Graves  would  have  succeeded  Henry  M.  Caldwell,  and  was  replaced  by 
Paul  H.  Earle  in  1890.  Cruikshank,  op.  cit.,  I,  321;  II,  74. 

10Undated  clipping  from  American  Journal-Examiner  (1904),  and  wedding 
announcement  in  State  Department  of  History  and  Archives,  Montgomery. 
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ation  had  known  and  fought  to  maintain,  Graves  renewed  his  youthful 
interest  in  eighteenth  century  political  liberalism  as  exemplified  by  Paine 
in  America  and  the  British  pamphleteer  who  wrote  over  the  pseudonym 
of  Junius.  This  study  was  by  no  means  sedentary;  in  1914  Graves  visited 
the  Paine  homestead  and  museum  at  New  Rochelle,  New  York,  and 
vigorously  supported  the  work  of  the  Thomas  Paine  National  Historical 
Association.11  The  results  of  these  endeavors  appeared  in  1917  in  the 
volume  to  be  discussed  in  detail  subsequently. 

As  the  passage  of  the  years  removed  his  contemporaries  from  the 
American  scene  Graves’  knowledge  and  personal  experiences  proved  of 
unique  value  and  interest  to  a new  generation.  He  was  visited  by  the 
Williamsburg  Restoration  Committee  “with  a view  of  ascertaining  cer- 
tain architectural  details  of  college  buildings”  as  they  had  existed  in  his 
Youth.12  In  the  summer  of  1930,  as  his  ninety-seventh  birthday  ap- 
proached, he  attended  the  convention  of  his  fraternity,  Theta  Delta  Chi, 
at  Richmond,  Virginia.  On  this  visit  to  the  Old  Dominion  Graves  was 
honored  as  the  senior  alumnus  of  William  and  Mary  College,  the  last 
member  of  the  class  of  1856. 13 

The  Virginia  tour  was  William  Henry  Graves’  last  gesture.  On  Wed- 
nesday, July  29,  1931,  he  succumbed  to  pneumonia  while  resting  at  his 
summer  home  in  Asheville,  North  Carolina.  The  final  rites  of  the  Episco- 
pal Church,  of  which  he  was  a life  long  member,  were  read  in  Birming- 
ham on  Saturday,  and  he  was  buried  with  his  wife,  who  died  in  1922,  in 
Elmwood  Cemetery.14  To  his  surviving  children  and  grand-children 
Graves  left  an  estate  which  was  estimated  at  half  a million  dollars  in 
securities  and  down-town  Birmingham  property.15 

The  character  of  William  Henry  Graves  won  the  respect  of  all  who 
knew  him.  Perhaps  the  finest  tribute  paid  at  the  time  of  his  death  was 
that  by  Judge  William  Vaughan  who  described  Graves  as  “able,  intel- 
lectual, cultured,  great  dignity  in  manners,  sometimes  thought  austere  in 
his  intercourse  with  his  fellow  men.  . . . His  exalted  ideas  of  right  and 


"Junius  Finally  Discovered,  dedicated  to  the  Association,  incorporated  a 
plea  for  public  support  as  a patriotic  duty  (pp.  124-126). 

12Birmingham  News,  May  31,  1930. 

13 1 b id.,  and  June  21,  1930. 

"Birmingham  News,  July  30,  1931,  and  July  31,  1931;  Birmingham  Age- 
Herald,  July  31,  1931;  and  notice  of  the  death  of  Mrs.  Graves  in  Birming- 
ham News,  January  17,  1922. 

15Birmingham  News,  August  18,  1931. 
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wrong  were  correct  in  the  abstract  . . . and  in  practice  unimpeachable.”16 
The  editor  of  the  Birmingham  Age-Herald  rightly  observed  that  “few 
men,  even  of  Capt.  Graves’  generation,  and  an  infinitesimal  number  to- 
day, devoting  their  major  energies  as  he  did  to  material  interests,  could 
find  themselves  so  much  at  ease  in  a recreated  England  of  the  days  of 
George  the  Third.”17 

As  a lawyer  and  capitalist  Graves’  fame  rests  upon  sound  founda- 
tions, but  by  his  remarkable  invasion  of  the  field  of  literary  and  historical 
criticism  he  sought  a place  in  a still  wider  realm.  For  Graves  stands  as  the 
most  recent,  and  perhaps  also  the  earliest  exponent  of  the  claims  of 
Thomas  Paine  to  the  authorship  of  the  Junius  letters.  The  subject  of  his 
study  was  a series  of  letters  published  between  1769  and  1772  in  the 
London  periodical  press.  The  unknown  author  who  signed  himself  Junius 
hurled  some  of  the  most  bitter  invective  in  the  English  language,  couched 
in  the  finest  eighteenth  century  polemic  style,  at  the  person  and  govern- 
ment of  King  George  the  Third.  Though  unsuccessful  in  bringing  about 
the  downfall  of  the  royal  system  of  government  by  influence,  Junius 
raised  a hornet’s  nest  which  stung  both  king  and  ministers  and  won  en- 
during fame  for  the  author.  But  Junius  kept  the  secret  of  his  identity  so 
well  hidden  that  full  half  a hundred  candidates  for  his  laurels  have  today 
been  pushed  forward  by  hopeful  investigators  of  the  best  kept  literary 
secret  of  the  eighteenth  century.  William  Henry  Graves  awarded  the 
prize  to  Thomas  Paine  who,  shortly  after  Junius  ceased  his  work  in  Eng- 
land, came  to  this  country,  took  up  the  cause  of  liberty,  and  became  the 
foremost  pamphleteer  of  American  independence. 

Graves’  interest  in  the  Junian  mystery  dated  from  the  year  1853 
when,  as  a young  man  having  just  completed  high  school,  he  passed  a 
six-month  vacation  on  the  farm  of  an  uncle  living  in  Indiana.  There,  in 
a “large  and  well  selected  library”  he  made  his  first  eager  acquaintance 
with  Junius’  attacks  upon  corruption  and  Paine’s  diatribes  against  tyr- 
anny. “Being  very  fond  of  reading,  I spent  much  of  my  time  with  the 
books,”  Graves  later  wrote,  and  “.  . . discovered  the  great  similarity  of 
the  style  and  subejcts  in  both  works.  I soon  became  convinced  that  they 
were  written  by  one  and  the  same  person,  who,  in  my  opinion,  was 
Thomas  Paine.”18 


16“Voice  of  the  People,”  in  ibid.,  August  4,  1931. 
17Birmingham  Age-Herald,  August  1,  1931. 
18Graves,  Junius  Finally  Discovered,  pp.  115-116. 
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The  inspiration  of  his  youth  did  not  receive  further  development 
until  some  sixty  years  had  passed  and  the  retired  Birmingham  financier 
enjoyed  leisure  in  which  to  pursue  his  dream.  The  search  for  Junius  was 
renewed  about  1914,  and  with  the  assistance  of  New  York  and  London 
book  agents  Graves  assembled  in  his  home  a considerable  library  of 
Junian  materials.  The  collection  passed  upon  Graves’  death  to  A.  Fred 
Whiting  of  Montgomery  and  was  subsequently  lost  in  a fire.  A survey 
of  the  citations  and  text  of  Graves’  published  study  of  Junius  indicates 
that,  in  addition  to  material  relating  exclusively  to  Thomas  Paine  (which 
may  be  deleted  as  Juniana),  Graves’  library  included  the  following  items, 
several  of  which  may  be  described  as  exceedingly  rare. 

Edmund  H.  Barker,  The  Claims  of  Sir  Philip  Francis , K.B.  to  the 
Authorship  of  Junius ’ Letters  Disproved.  London,  1828. 

Beata  Francis  and  Eliza  Keary,  eds.,  The  Francis  Letters.  New  York, 
1901.  2 vols. 

Henry  R.  Francis,  Junius  Revealed  hy  his  Surviving  Grandson.  Lon- 
don, 1894. 

Thomas  B.  Macaulay,  “Warren  Hastings.” 

Joel  Moody,  Junius  Unmasked.  Washington,  D.C.,  1872. 

Joseph  Parkes  and  Herman  Merivale,  eds.,  Memories  of  Sir  Philip 
Francis.  London,  1867.  2 vols. 

W.  Fraser  Rae  (a  series  of  four  articles  in  Athenaeum,  1888-1891, 
though  Graves  cites  an  1898  issue). 

Leslie  Stephen,  Annual  Biography,  IV.  (Probably  a reprint  of  his 
article  on  Philip  Francis  in  the  Dictionary  of  National  Biography). 

John  Taylor,  The  Identity  of  Junius  with  a Distinguished  Living 
Character  Established.  2nd  ed.,  London,  1818. 

John  Wade,  ed.,  Junius.  London,  1850?  2 vols.  Bohn  Standard  Li- 
brary Edition. 

It  would  seem  safe  to  assume  that  Graves’  collection  included  many  more 
titles  than  can  be  accurately  presented  here  It  certainly  represented  a 
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considerable  xpenditure  of  time,  effort,  and  money,  and  was  one  of 
the  finest  pri  ate  collections  of  its  kind  in  the  state  of  Alabama. 

Drawing  upon  a century  of  scholarly  research  and  his  own  keen 
intellect  William  Henry  Graves  brought  into  conjunction  the  lives  of 
the  unknown  Englishman  and  the  great  American.  With  care  he  de- 
molished the  arguments  supporting  the  popular  claims  of  Philip  Francis’ 
authorship  of  the  Junius  letters  and  set  forth  those  of  Thomas  Paine. 
Fie  conscientiously  sought  to  consult  every  volume  pertinent  to  his 
subject  and  by  the  spring  of  1916  was  well  on  with  the  preparation  of 
his  manuscript.  That  year  saw  the  work  completed,  and  in  1917,  from 
the  press  of  the  Dispatch  Printing  Company,  Birmingham,  came  a 193- 
page  volume  entitled  Junius  Finally  Discovered. 

According  to  one  writer,  300  copies  of  the  book  were  published  and 
most  of  these  were  distributed  by  the  author  to  college  libraries,  news- 
papers, and  periodicals  in  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain.  “The 
book  was  cordially  received  and  excited  a large  number  of  reviews  and 
press  notices  and  comments,  all  of  which  unite  in  praising  Captain 
Graves’  careful  labors.”19 

Without  doubt  Junius  Finally  Discovered  is  a remarkable  production 
in  many  ways.  The  very  fact  of  accomplishment  is  noteworthy  in  an  au- 
thor at  the  age  of  eighty-four.  In  mastering  the  complexities  of  his  subject 
Graves  was  certainly  no  less  successful  than  many  others  who  have  at- 
tempted to  unmask  Junius.  The  argument  for  Thomas  Paine,  though 
unconvincing  in  many  respects,  displays  keen  discernment  as  well  as  the 
enthusiast’s  fervor. 

As  he  pursued  the  topic,  Graves  became  aware  that  he  was  not  alone 
in  maintaining  the  Paine-Junian  theory.  In  1872,  Joel  Moody  published 
Junius  Unmasked:  or,  Thomas  Paine  the  Author  of  the  Letters  of  Junius 
(Washington,  D.  C.:  John  Gray  & Co.).  This  work  was  known  to  William 
Henry  Graves,  but  he  was  not  dependent  upon  Moody’s  anonymous  book 
nor  the  successive  pamphlets  drawn  from  it  by  William  Henry  Burr.20 
As  a rival  in  upholding  the  Paine-Junius  thesis,  Burr  may  be  dismissed 


19Cruikshank,  op.  cit.,  II,  74-75. 

20For  a review  of  these  publications  see  Francesco  Cordasco,  “Thomas  Paine 
and  the  History  of  ‘Junius’:  A Forgotten  Cause  Celebre,”  Journal  of  Eng- 
lish and  Germanic  Philology,  LII  (1953),  226-228. 
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as  a publicist  without  originality.21  Moody’s  volume,  however,  antedates 
the  Alabamian’s  arguments  in  print,  though  it  is  not  as  effective  in 
countering  the  arguments  in  favor  of  Philip  Francis.  The  case  for  his 
own  priority  and  originality  may  best  be  put  in  William  Henry  Graves’ 
personal  assurance  to  his  readers,  on  this  honor 

. . . that  I never  heard  of,  or  saw  the  book  (by  Moody)  until  several 
months  after  I commenced  writing  my  discussion  on  the  subject.  ...  1 
claim  to  have  discovered  that  Thomas  Paine  was  the  author  of  the  Let- 
ters, in  1853,  which  was  nineteen  years  before  ‘Junius  Unmasked’  was 
written.  I will  further  state  that  I never  had  any  information  or  intima- 
tion, from  any  source  whatever,  that  Paine  was  Junius.  Therefore,  the 
discovery  of  Paine  was  original  with  me.22 

It  might  further  be  pointed  out  that  both  Moody  and  Burr  supported 
the  theory  that  Thomas  Paine  wrote  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 
Their  advances  were  rejected  by  Graves  who  believed  that,  if  true,  such 
a secret  would  have  “leaked  out,”  and  that  the  great  Virginian,  Thomas 
Jefferson,  would  never  have  taken  improper  credit  from  his  fellow-patriot, 
Tom  Paine.23 

In  summary,  it  must  be  recognized  that  the  efforts  of  the  Paine- 
Junian  school  have  failed  to  convince  the  scholarly  world;  the  mystery 
of  Junius  is  yet  unsolved.  But  pride  of  place  must  be  given  to  Alabama’s. 
William  Henry  Graves  who  was  dismissed  by  a recent  critic  as  having 
“weakly  echoed”  the  arguments  of  Moody  and  Burr  in  “a  thin  pamph- 
let.”24 Junius  Finally  Discovered  is,  on  the  subject,  almost  page  for  page 
equivalent  to  Moody’s  volume,  and  certainly  represents  the  original  and 
independent  research  of  one  whose  integrity  and  accomplishments  in 
every  field  mark  him  as  a man  of  parts  and  a gentleman  scholar. 


2,This  fact  Burr  readily  admitted  in  Thomas  Paine:  Was  He  Junius?  (San 
Francisco,  1890),  p.  12.  The  200  pages  of  Moody’s  book  devoted  to  the 
Junian  controvery  are  summarized  by  Burr  in  eight  pages. 

22Junius  Finally  Discovered,  p.  117. 

23lbid.,  pp.  126-127. 

24Cordasco,  op.  cit.,  LII  1953),  228. 
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MEDICAL  SOURCES  OF  THE  CONFEDERACY 
By  Peter  A.  Brannon* 

Dr.  Francis  Peyre  Porcher,  of  South  Carolina,  prepared  during  the 
war  by  direction  of  the  Surgeon  General  of  the  Confederate  States,  a 
volume  which  he  later  revised  and  called,  “Resources  of  the  Southern 
Fields  and  Forests/’  Dr.  Porcher  was  formerly  Surgeon  in  Charge  of  the 
City  Hospitals  of  Charleston  and  he  was  sometimes  lecturer  on  Materia 
Medica  and  Therapeutics;  a Corresponding  Member  of  the  Medical  and 
Surgical  Society  and  the  Lyceum  of  the  Natural  History  of  New  York; 
and  he  was  once  connected  with  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  of 
Philadelphia.  His  volume,  which  bears  the  Confederate  imprint,  was  a 
release  to  the  Medical  officers  of  the  Confederate  Army  and  was  intend- 
ed as  a handbook  of  both  scientific  and  popular  knowledge  as  regarding 
the  medicinal,  economical,  and  useful  properties  of  the  trees,  plants  and 
shrubs  found  within  the  limits  of  the  Southern  States.  It  was  prepared 
primarily  to  meet  an  existing  urgency  because  the  Armies  of  the  Southern 
States  and  particularly  the  hospitals,  which  needed  even  more  sources, 
could  not  import  into  the  South,  those  necessary  chemicals  needed  in  the 
compounding  of  remedies  which  would  be  efficacious  in  the  treatments 
incident  to  war  casualties.  The  early  closing  of  the  ports  of  the  Con- 
federacy made  it  necessary  for  us  to  do  as  best  we  could  with  the  re- 
sources at  hand,  because  it  was  practically  impossible  to  get  anything  out 
of  the  North  and  only  by  running  the  blockade  was  it  possible  to  get 
anything  from  abroad. 

In  1860,  very  few  chemical  remedies  were  in  general  use  and  all 
plantation  supplies  were  of  the  native  herbs  and  roots,  many  having  been 
handed  down  from  the  days  of  the  Indians  and  much  of  the  medicine 
being  homemade.  Tinctures,  decoction,  poultices  and  solutions  intended 
for  applications,  were  in  the  cities,  made  in  the  local  drug  stores,  and  on 
the  plantations  they  were  made  by  some  member  of  the  household  en- 
trusted with  that  duty. 

The  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia  was,  until  long  after  the  decade  of  the 
60s,  an  encyclopedic  volume  of  remedies  made  up  almost  entirely  of  plants 
and  substances  derived  from  natural  history.  There  were  few  chemical 
formulas  in  it.  The  Ravenel  family  of  South  Carolina;  Dr.  Chapman, 


*Read  before  the  Dixie  Chapter,  U.D.C.,  Montgomery,  April  7,  1954. 
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the  great  Botanist;  Professor  Tourney  of  the  Alabama  Geological  Survey; 
William  Gilmore  Sims,  the  well  known  South  Carolinian,  and  many 
others,  contributed  to  the  dissemination  of  knowledge  concerning  our 
southern  flora. 

Dr.  Porcher’s  compilation,  which  he  admits  was  made  by  direct  or- 
ders of  the  Medical  Department  of  the  Confederate  Government,  got  into 
the  hands  of  Federal  troops  and  was  pretty  generally  used  during  that 
period. 

In  the  early  history  of  the  South,  and  it  is  frequently  the  habit  of 
us  who  live  here  to  consider  anything  prior  to  1860,  as  the  early  history 
of  the  South,  a plantation  was  somewhat  of  a kingdom  to  itself  and  the 
medicine  cabinet  must  contain  those  tools  and  paraphernalia  necessary 
to  the  compilation  of  remedies,  not  only  used  in  the  treatment  of  the 
family  for  their  illnesses,  but  to  provide  for  the  slave  population  of  that 
aiea  and  that  it  too  be  kept  in  good  physical  condition.  In  Alabama  par- 
ticularly, with  the  exception  of  Mobile  and  Huntsville,  there  were  no 
large  towns  and  even  the  Montgomery  County  population  was  largely 
rural.  While  there  were  drug  stores  in  the  larger  towns,  they  were  mere- 
ly places  of  convenience  where  those  town  people  might  purchase  com- 
pounded remedies,  but  roots  and  medicinal  herbs  were  dug  in  their  local 
sources  by  country  people  and  formed  a basis  of  trade  with  the  urban 
areas. 

It  might  interest  you  to  review  some  remedial  agencies.  Peach  leaves 
bruised  and  mixed  with  an  equal  part  by  volume,  of  hot  corn  meal,  made 
the  standard  poultice  universally  used  in  the  South,  even  up  to  sixty 
years  ago.  It  is  a well  known  fact  that  all  children  were  drenched  with 
sassafras  tea  in  the  spring  of  the  year.  While  this  remedy  has  no  very 
particular  efficacious  properties,  the  mere  volume  of  liquid  did  have  a 
good  effect,  therefore  it  must  have  done  some  good.  “Watering  Places” 
were  very  prevalent  in  the  South,  both  before  and  during  the  war,  and 
the  populace,  when  they  were  able  to  pay  the  bill,  flocked  to  these  places 
to  secure  the  claimed  benefits  from  drinking  the  medicinal  waters.  The 
White  Sulphur  Springs  in  Virginia,  the  Lithia  Springs  in  Georgia, 
Bladon  Springs  in  Alabama  and  certain  ones  in  North  Mississippi  were 
popular  places  where  people  congregated  in  order  to  get  the  benefit  of 
those  curative  waters.  There  is  an  interesting  story  told  of  Bladon  Springs 
in  the  account  of  the  Mobile  lady  who  went  about  the  time  the  war  be- 
gan, to  the  Vichi  Springs  of  Austria,  for  some  stomach  ailment  and  on 
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arrival  there  she  was  told  by  the  celebrated  German  physician  that  the 
waters  of  th  i place  could  do  her  no  good.  He  further  told  her  that  there 
was  onlv  one  place  in  the  world  where  she  could  receive  curative  bene- 
fits, that  place  being  at  the  Tombigbee  River  landing,  known  as  Bladon 
Springs  in  Alabama.  The  lady  awakened  them  to  the  fact  that  her  home 
in  Mobile  was  less  than  sixty  miles  from  Bladon  Springs. 

•'  s ...  ...  ; 

Quinine  and  calomel  were  universal  remedies  in  the  South,  as  in  all 
the  rest  of  the  world  of  the  period  of  the  middle  1800’s.  The  opening  up 
for  settlement  of  the  wooded  area  in  the  Gulf  Country  made  malaria 
conditions  in  the  South  very  prevalent  The  so  called  Yellow  Fever  and 
Intestinal  Fever,  really  a violent  form  of  Malaria,  have  been  prevalent  in 
the  Gulf  Country  since  the  very  earliest  settlements.  Yellow  Fever  was 
brought  to  America  in  1704,  from  the  West  Indies  and  has  been  here 
ever  since.  Only  in  recent  years  have  we  proven  that  it  is  transmitted  by 
the  mosquito.  Dr.  Knott  and  other  practitioners  of  the  Confederacy,  real- 
ized even  in  the  60s,  that  Yellow  Fever  was  a mosquito  conveyed  malady, 
but  it  was  not  until  after  1900,  that  the  Stegomyia  was  isolated  and  the 
technique  of  the  process  of  contamination  worked  out  by  the  scientists 
of  that  period.  Practitioners  of  Confederate  days  had  difficulty  in  se- 
curing enough  quinine  and  must  resort  to  the  use  of  cinchona  bark. 
About  all  we  got  during  those  days  came  from  the  West  India  Islands 
and  the  natives  received  it  from  South  America.  The  West  Indians  used 
the  powdered  bark  and  many  of  the  plantations  in  the  South  could  ob- 
tain this  item  for  the  treatment  of  fevers  and  agues.  Mild  chloride  of 
mercury,  popularly  known  in  the  South  as  calomel,  has  been  the  popular 
purgative  in  America  from  time  immemorial.  Aloes,  a remedy  imported 
to  this  country  from  the  East  Indies,  was  used  much  in  the  treatment 
of  fevers  and  stomach  ailments,  though  it  is  a rather  violent  one.  A 
popular  remedy  of  today,  is  a small  black  pill  compounded  of  five  herbs. 
The  formula  is  about  as  old  as  America.  The  main  ingredient  is  aloes, 
but  a principal  one  is  Podophyllum,  this  latter  herb  being  the  common 
Alabama  plant,  the  Mandrake,  which  is  a beautiful  little  lily  that  pops 
up  in  the  woods  in  the  spring  of  the  year.  The  common  southern  May- 
pop  was  another  source  of  medicinal  plants. 

In  the  South  we  have  dozens  of  handed  down  Indian  used  herbs, 
some  of  which  still  today  are  in  use.  The  cocoa  plant  of  South  America 
produced  a stimulating  sedative  used  by  the  Indians  at  the  discovery  and 
is  today  used  by  a world  known  soft  drink  manufacturer.  The  Black  Drink 
of  the  Creek  Indians  of  the  South,  is  a concoction  of  sixteen  plants,  the 
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principal  one  being  Cassene  Yaupon,  a very  attractive  species  of  Ameri- 
can Holly  used  as  a decorative  plant  in  many  Alabama  homes.  This 
remedy  was  used  almost  universally  in  plantation  medicines  until  late 
years.  At  one  time  the  South  Carolinians  attempted  to  promote  it  as  a 
source  of  tea  but  its  very  bitter  taste  and  its  emetic  properties  when  too 
strong  made  it  unpopular.  The  use  of  Chestnut  leaves  and  many  other 
common  plants  formed  bases  of  poultices  and  dusting  powders. 

Hot  applications,  bleeding  and  such  violent  treatments  as  that  per- 
haps did  more  harm  than  good.  You  will  remember  that  the  present 
claim  is  that  if  George  Washington  had  not  been  bled,  he  would  prob- 
ably have  recovered  from  his  pneumonia.  The  treatment  of  pthsis  with 
hot  applications  perhaps  had  as  much  effect  as  anything  else  used  at  the 
time.  In  few  of  the  ante  helium  remedies  do  we  find  many  efficient  allev- 
iating compounds  for  the  prevalent  cough.  Some  of  the  present  day 
cough  “cures”  which  copyright  laws  do  not  allow  to  be  known  as  cures, 
are  hand  downs  from  formulars  of  more  than  a hundred  years  ago.  They 
are  merely  honey  emollients  which  perhaps  soothe  the  irritated  surface, 
though  they  have  no  healing  effects. 

Skin  diseases  which  were  perhaps  more  common  a hundred  years 
ago  than  now,  were  then  treated  with  dusting  powders  or  mercurial  solu- 
tions. The  applications  of  crude  mercury  rubbed  into  honey  or  glycerin 
to  hold  in  suspense,  was  perhaps  the  most  universally  used  of  world 
remedies  until  the  ante  biotics  of  the  present  day  came  into  use. 

Miss  Kate  Cumming  wrote  “Hospital  Life  in  the  Confederate  Army,” 
and  when  we  read  her  experiences  in  that  volume  and  in  her,  “Glean- 
ings from  Southland,”  the  manners  of  the  people  of  the  South  before  and 
during  the  war,  particularly  their  folk  customs,  are  extremely  well  pre- 
sented. The  Alabama  Department  of  Archives  and  History  has  a list  giv- 
ing some  detail  in  the  case  of  most  every  man,  of  more  than  five  hun- 
dred surgeons  who  served  in  the  Confederate  Army.  Of  course  this  list 
includes  the  Field  personnel  of  Regiments— and  each  Regiment  had  a 
Surgeon  in  Chief— and  the  several  hospital  attached  surgeons  throughout 
the  South.  Most  of  the  southern  hospitals  depended  on  local  contributions 
in  the  main  for  their  upkeep.  Many  of  these  local  institutions  were  forced 
to  depend  on  the  inadequate  supplies  which  could  be  had  locally  and 
rest  cures  and  poultiees  were  perhaps  the  most  efficient  administrations 
in  these  hospitals.  Wounds  were  largely  accompanied  by  bruises  and  in- 
flamations  and  infections  and  the  traditional  poultice  of  the  South  had 
an  alleviating  effect. 
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To  lend  a local  touch  to  this  paper,  you  should  remember  that  at 
one  time  there  were  five  hospitals  in  the  town  of  Montgomery.  Each  of 
these  had  a Surgeon  in  Charge  and  while  the  Confederate  Government 
made  certain  contributions  through  the  Quartermaster's  Department  to 
the  maintenance  of  these  institutions,  The  Ladies  Aid  Society,  organized 
early  in  the  war,  was  to  an  extent,  not  only  the  administering  force  that 
enabled  them  to  function,  but  these  women  furnished  most  of  the  sup- 
plies for  the  town’s  hospitals. 

The  student  of  the  remedial  agencies  available  to  Confederate  au- 
thorities must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  economic  condition  of 
the  South  did  not  make  it  possible  for  treatment  of  ailments  to  be  as  ef- 
fective as  our  scientific  knowledge  indicated,  for  our  source  was  entirely 
local  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  we  had  no  means  to  buy  the  best  things, 
we  must  depend  on  those  immediately  at  hand  and  we  must  concoct 
remedies  with  those  available  means  and  with  the  tools  which  were  in 
the  hands  of  the  physicians  prior  to  the  organization  of  the  Confederate 
Government. 
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LaFAYETTE’S  VISIT  TO  ALABAMA 
April  1825 

A compilation  of  certain  of  the  letters  from  the  Governor  Israel 
Pickens  collection,  edited  and  arrange  by  D.  L.  McCall  A 

Complying  with  a joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature,  passed  De- 
cember 24,  1824,  Governor  Israel  Pickens  dispatched  a letter  to  General 
LaFayette,  inviting  him  to  visit  the  state.  The  invitation  was  accepted 
and  he  visited  the  state  during  April,  1825. 

He  made  the  tour  from  Fort  Mitchell  to  Mobile,  stopping  enroute 
only  at  Montgomery,  Cahaba  and  Claiborne.  Because  of  delays  elsewhere, 
his  stay  in  the  State  was  of  necessity  cut  short.  His  movements  were  hur- 
ried throughout  and,  consequently,  there  was  disappointment  at  more 
than  one  place  where  the  people  hoped  to  be  favored  with  a halt  in  his 
progress  and  were  prepared  to  receive  him  with  extra-ordinary  honors. 

At  that  period  conditions  in  Alabama  were  crude.  Possessing  abun- 
dant facilities  for  entertaining,  the  people  of  today  can  hardly  appreciate 
the  difficulties  which  confronted  LaFayette’s  entertainers  in  their  efforts 
to  honor  their  guest  suitably.  Having  as  the  only  means  of  communica- 
tion an  inefficient  postal  system,  for  many  days  the  whereabouts  of  the 
approaching  visitor  and  the  time  of  his  arrival  could  only  be  conjectured. 
With  only  scanty  facilities  for  transportation  overland,  means  for  his 
conveyance  over  long  stretches  had  to  be  improvised;  the  country  through 
which  he  journeyed  being  a wilderness,  even  the  simplest  comforts  had 
to  be  provided  beforehand.  It  was  agreed  that  a Military  escort  was  a 
necessary  honor  and,  since  only  cavalry  could  be  employed  on  the  long 
marches  to  be  made,  one  troop  from  Claiborne  (then  an  important 
place),  Captain  Moore’s,  rode  two  hundred  miles  to  the  rendezvous; 
from  Montgomery,  Captain  James  Abercrombie’s  troop  rode  one  hundred 
miles. 

On  December  25th,  1824,  Governor  Israel  Pickens  sent  his  letter  of 
invitation  to  General  LaFayette: 


*Mr.  D.  L.  McCall,  a business  man  of  Monroeville,  has  one  of  the  largest 
collections  cf  manuscript  material  in  private  hands  in  the  State  of  Ala- 
bama. His  collection  of  Pickens  material  is  especially  outstanding. 
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State  of  Alabama 
Executive  Department 
Cahaba  December  25  th  1824 

Mai.  General  La  Fayette 
Sir: 

In  behalf  of  the  State  of  Alabama  and  in  compliance  with  the  unani- 
mous Resolution  of  the  legislature  thereof,  I have  the  honour  to  invite 
you  to  favour  the  State  with  a visit,  and  to  afford  to  its  citizens  the  felici- 
ty of  testifying  to  you  personally  the  grateful  respect  which  they  feel  for 
the  most  distinguished  benefactor  of  the  republic  now  living. 

I present  you  with  the  legislative  resolve,  as  the  best  expression  of 
the  wishes  of  that  body  and  of  the  feelings  of  their  constituents. 

Never  on  any  occasion  of  my  life  have  I enjoyed  so  valued  an  honour 
as  that  now  afforded  me  of  being  the  medium  of  communicating  to  you 
the  cordial  sentiments  of  my  fellow  citizens. 

Although  this  new  state  has  only  within  a very  few  years  been  ad- 
mitted into  the  American  family  of  republics  and  but  recently  indeed 
has  the  territory  it  occupies  emerged  from  a wilderness;  yet  its  inhabi- 
tants are  the  immediate  descendents  of  your  companions  in  their  great 
first  struggle  for  liberty  and  they  are  not  insensible  that  most  of  the  soil 
they  inhabit  and  the  valued  privileges  they  enjoy  from  a portion  of  the 
patrimonial  inheritance  then  achieved.  And  altho  our  infant  institutions 
have  not  sufficiently  matured  to  promise  you  that  animating  display  of 
the  monuments  of  the  arts,  which  you  have  witnessed  with  gratification 
in  some  of  our  elder  sister  States;  Yet  of  one  truth  I assure  you  that  no- 
where will  the  veteran  friend  of  liberty  and  of  man,  receive  a more  cordial 
and  united  welcome. 

I have  appointed  our  worthy  fellow  citizen  General  Thos.  W.  Far- 
rar as  a delegate  to  wait  on  you,  and  who  will  understand  your  pleasure 
in  relation  to  the  subject  of  this  address.  He  will  also  confer  with  you  as 
to  the  most  convenient  time  at  which  you  may  find  it  agreeable  to 

honour  our  wishes. 

I am  Sir,  with  sentiments  of  veneration  and  respect. 

Your  Most  Obt 
Israel  Pickens 
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Dear  Sir: 


Washington  City 
22  February  1825 


Genl.  LaFayette  leaves  this  City  tomorrow  on  his  southern  Tour 
and  expects  to  be  at  our  State  line  on  the  Chattahoochee  on  the  Twenty 
Seventh  of  March,  at  which  place  you  will  1 presume  cause  him  to  be 
met,  and  arrangements  made  to  take  him  on  to  Montgomery,  which  he 
expects  to  reach  on  the  Thirtieth  of  the  same  month,  at  which  time  and 
place  I suppose  you  will  have  a Steam  Boat  to  convey  him  to  Mobile 
where  he  hopes  to  be  on  the  fourth  of  April.  Thus  you  will  see  he  allows 
himself  but  little  time  to  pass  through  our  State;  he  is  compelled  if 
practicable  to  be  in  Boston  on  the  17  of  June,  and  to  do  so  must  hasten 
on  without  delay.  I will  recappitulate  his  Route.  Leave  the  Chattahoochee 
on  the  28  of  March  in  the  Morning  reach  Montgomery  early  on  the 
30,  embark  on  the  31  be  at  Cahawba  on  the  1st  April,  leave  Cahawba 
on  the  2 and  reach  Mobile  on  the  4th.  This  is  the  plan  circumstances 
may  compell  a change.  I trust  your  agent  will  meet  the  Genl.  in  time 
to  arrange  his  rout  and  give  you  information  to  enable  you  to  take  your 
measures  to  facilitate  and  accommodate  him. 

Your  friend  & Ob  Ser 


William  R.  King 


His  Excellency 
Israel  Pickens 


(General  Farrar  reported  interestingly  by  letters  while  fulfilling  the 
Governor’s  mission.  The  first  of  these  is  dated  February  24,  1825): 

Ely  ton  24th  Feby  1825. 

Dear  Sir 

Through  the  irregularity  of  the  mail  your  letter  of  the  18th  Lllt.° 
arrived  too  late  to  enable  me  to  forward  the  documents  respecting  our 
‘ Guest’’  to  the  Alabama  delegation  in  Congress  in  time  to  be  presented 
to  him  before  they  leave  the  City  of  Washington.  I have  therefore 
thought  it  most  prudent  and  consistant  with  your  wishes  to  retain  them, 
and  proceed  to  fulfill  the  commission  as  first  contemplated  in  your  in- 
structions, as  there  will  be  no  difference  in  the  expense,  the  compliment 
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by  Special  delegation  greater,  and  the  arrangements  respecting  the  recep- 
tion so  much  more  certain.  It  appears  by  the  last  papers  that  the  Genl. 
was  soon  to  be  at  Harrisburgh.  It  is  now  more  than  probable  that  he 
will  attend  the  inauguration  of  the  new  President  on  the  4 proximo  at 
Washington,  and  leave  there  the  5th,  he  will  travel  with  considerable 
velocit  thro  Virginia,  and  part  of  North  Carolina  and  will  make  but 
little  stay  any  where  except  at  Raleigh  or  Fayetteville  until  his  arrival 
at  Charleston,  where  from  the  honours  which  will  be  paid  him,  he  will 
necessarily  be  detained  some  time.  He  will  also  spend  some  time  in  Sa- 
vannah and  Augusta  during  this  time  I will  have  ascertained  his  route 
intentions  and  wishes  to  the  fullest  extent,  as  well  as  having  made  min- 
ute arrangements  with  the  Executive  of  Georgia  on  the  subject;  all  of 
which  you  shall  be  punctually  informed  of.  By  this  means  you  will  be  so 
well  informed  of  his  movements  that  there  will  be  no  gap  in  the  at- 
tentions which  are  to  be  paid  him,  and  the  good  wishes  of  the  State  of 
Alabama  fulfilled  in  receiving  him  as  best  comports  with  his  merits  and 
our  means  of  doing  it. 

In  addition  to  a proclamation  or  genl.  order  or  both  to  the  militia, 
and  requests  to  civil  authorities,  I would  humbly  suggest  the  propriety 
of  spirit  stirring  paragraphs,  by  means  of  3d.  persons,  being  inserted  in 
all  the  papers  thro’  out  the  State,  for  the  purpose  of  rousing  the  feelings 
and  exciting  the  laudable  curiosity  of  the  citizens.  This  you  have  amply 
the  means  of  accomplishing.  Before  you  receive  this  I shall  be  a long 
way  on  my  journey  to  the  Carolinas.  Should  you  have  any  new  instruc- 
tions to  give  or  enquiries  to  make  a letter  will  find  me  going  or  returning 
at  Augusta.  No  exertions  shall  be  spared  to  accomplish  the  most  sanquine 
of  your  wishes  in  the  discharge  of  the  mission— and  I trust  the  ambassador 
will  not  disgrace  the  high  contracting  power  that  sent  him. 

I have  the  honor  to  remain 


Your  Excellency’s 
Most  obt.  Sert. 
Thos.  W.  Farrar. 


Milledgeville,  Georgia  March  15th.  ’25 

Dear  Sir 

Immediately  after  writing  you  from  Elyton  I set  out  for  the  purpose 
of  delivering  our  State  invitation  to  our  National  Guest,  and  after  en- 
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tering  the  State  of  Georgia  concluded  it  would  be  best  to  go  by  the  way 
of  Milledgeville  for  the  purpose  of  delivering  your  letter  and  having  an 
interview  with  the  Executive  of  this  State  upon  the  subject  of  the  con- 
tents. On  arriving  here,  which  was  yesterday  evening  I learned  that  the 
Governor  had  left  this  for  the  city  of  Savannah  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
ceiving Genl.  LaFayette  in  conformity  to  the  Resolutions  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  this  State.  From  all  the  enquiry  which  I have  been  enabled 
to  make  the  General  will  be  at  this  place  between  the  23d.  and  25th.  of 
this  month— that  he  will  leave  here  for  Alabama  on  the  morning  on  the 
second  day  after  his  arrival,  and  will  travel  at  the  rate  of  sixty  miles  a 
day,  the  Governor  having  already  placed  relays  of  horses  from  Augusta 
to  this  place  and  from  here  to  the  Georgia  line  at  his  disposal.  There  is 
to  be  a civic  and  military  festival  held  at  this  place  as  well  as  in  Savannah 
and  Augusta.  I have  been  informed  that  provisions,  wines  and  spirits  of 
every  kind  are  to  be  immediately  sent  from  this  place  to  Fort  Mitchell 
to  afford  him  a decent  reception  at  that  place  also.  Every  thing  here 
is  stir  and  bustle  and  the  greatest  preparations  for  a grand  Ball  in  addition 
to  the  other  fetes.  The  Governor  has  invited  all  the  Revolutionary  soldiers 
to  meet  the  “Guest”  wherever  it  will  be  most  convenient  to  them.  All  the 
volunteer  corps  are  to  turn  out  to  meet  him,  and  he  is  to  have  a decent 
escort  from  this  to  the  Fine  of  the  State.  The  Genl.  left  Washington  con- 
siderably sooner  than  we  in  Alabama  contemplated— he  has  therefore 
left  us  but  little  time  for  preparation— and  I avail  myself  of  this  mornings 
mail  for  the  purpose  of  writing  you  that  you  may  hasten  the  preparations 
for  his  reception  and  above  all  things  as  he  is  now  in  so  great  a hurry 
I should  think  a steam  boat  ought  to  be  immediately  engaged  to  receive 
him  at  Montgomery.  1 think  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  he  will 
Le  at  the  Fine  on  the  28th  instant.  1 send  you  by  this  mail  a paper  print- 
ed at  this  place  containing  some  information  upon  the  subject.  Tomorrow 
morning  I shall  leave  this  in  the  State  for  Augusta  where  I shall  be  in 
time  to  deliver  the  invitation.  TheTapidity  of  his  movements  is  such  that 
l shall  not  be  able  to  return  with  him  when  he  goes  to  Alabama.  I shall 
immediately  write  to  Mr.  Samuel  Pickens  who  I find  is  one  of  the  com- 
mittee at  Gahawba  for  the  purpose  of  informing  him  of  the  situation  of 
affairs  that  they  may  be  on  the  allert.  I am  not  informed  of  who  the  com- 
mittee are  at  Montgomery  but  I shall  this  morning  write  to  N.  Benson 
Esqr.  at  a hazzard,  that  they  may  make  the  best  arrangements  possible 
in  the  event  of  your  Excellency’s  not  arriving  there  in  time.  I would  with 
dcfference  suggest  the  propriety  of  appointing  a “Committee  of  Recep- 
tion” distinct  from  the  several  committees  of  arrangements,  whose  busi- 
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ness  it  will  be  more  immediately  to  attend  him  from  place  to  place,  to 
receive  him  from  the  committee  of  Georgia,  and  to  deliver  him  to  that 
of  Louisiana.  I think  Sir  there  is  not  one  moment  to  be  lost  and  your 
oresence  would  be  of  the  utmost  consequence  at  Montgomery.  I shall 
write  to  the  committee  at  Cahawba  to  forward  an  express  to  you  to 
Greensboro’  lest  this  may  not  arrive  in  time. 

I have  the  honor  to  be  your  mo.  obt. 


Thos.  W.  Farrar 


Milledgeville  17th  March  1825 


Dear  Sir 

From  the  excessive  floods  of  rain  which  fell  during  the  day  and 
night  of  the  15th  inst.  the  water  courses  became  impassable,  and  I was 
compelled  to  remain  here  until  now;  but  will  set  out  for  Augusta  at  10 
o’clock  tomorrow  morning  and  arrive  there  in  the  evening  of  the  19th. 
and  will  be  there  in  time  to  meet  the  General  as  we  have  this  moment 
heard  by  direct  intelligence  from  that  place  that  he  will  not  be  there  be- 
fore the  21st.  having  been  detained  two  days  longer  in  getting  to  Charles- 
ton than  was  at  first  contemplated. 

I observe  by  a letter  from  him  to  the  Governor  of  this  State,  which 
has  been  published  in  the  papers  here,  and  which  perhaps  you  have  seen, 
that  it  is  now  his  intention  to  take  the  rout  which  we  expected  in  Ala- 
bama, and  observes  that  from  Milledgeville  he  shall  go  to  Montgomery, 
‘‘where  he  has  been  flattered  with  the  hope  that  he  will  meet  with  a 
steam  boat  to  carry  him  to  Mobile.” 

Mr.  Labuzan  is  now  in  Augusta  and  I shall  join  him  in  the  Commis- 
sion of  presentation,  according  to  your  instructions  upon  that  subject. 

I have  this  evening  visited  some  of  the  arrangements  for  the  festival 
to  be  holden  in  the  State  Ffouse  Sqiare— there  are  already  two  tables  85 
yards  long  parallel  to  each  other— and  much  bustle  in  the  State  House 
itself  where  the  Ball  and  supper  are  to  be  given  . 

At  this  place  it  is  contemplated  that  the  Alabamians  will  meet  him 
at  Fort  Mitchell  three  or  four  miles  on  this  side  of  our  line. 
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I shall  enclose  this  to  Mr.  Sami.  Pickens  at  Cahawba— and  shall 

write  you  addressed  to  Cahawba  or  Montgomery  immediately  on  my 
arrival  at  Augusta. 

I have  the  honor  to  remain 

Your  mo.  obt.  st. 

Thos.  W.  Farrar. 


Augusta  20th.  March  1825. 


Sir 

I arrived  here  last  night  in  the  stage  from  Milledgeville,  and  find 
that  they  are  every  hour  expecting  the  arrival  of  our  Guest  in  the  Steam 
Boat  from  Savannah.  This  however  is  more  the  general  expectation  than 
that  of  particular  individuals  whose  opportunities  of  information  upon 
the  subject  are  better— they  say  he  will  not  be  in  town  before  the  22nd. 
that  he  will  be  landed  at  the  Sand-Bar  three  miles  below  Town— and 
will  there  be  received  by  the  military  and  civil  authorities  of  the  City; 
that  he  will  remain  here  until  the  morning  of  the  24th.  will  then  set 
out  for  Milledgeville  when  he  will  arrive  on  the  evening  of  the  26th. 
stay  until  the  morning  of  the  28th.  when  he  will  take  his  departure  for 
Fort  Mitchell  on  the  Chattahoochee  at  which  latter  place  in  all  probabil- 
ity he  will  arrive  on  the  1st.  of  April.  Should  there  however  be  any  error 
in  this  calculation,  my  present  impression  is  that  it  may  be  in  our  favour 
by  allowing  us  one  or  two  days  longer  for  preparation  at  the  paritcular 
points  of  destination  and  reception.  My  own  private  opinion  is  that  the 
two  greatest  objects  we  ought  to  have  in  view  are  to  have  two  carriages 
and  an  escort,  however  small,  at  the  Chattahoochee  in  time  to  receive 
him  from  the  authorities  of  Georgia,— and  a good  Steam  Boat  in  waiting 
at  Montgomery,  to  take  him  down  the  river,  as  the  greatest  compliment 
which  can  now  be  paid  him  is  to  afford  facilities  to  the  celerity  of  his 
movements.  I shall  write  you  once  more  from  this  place  immediately 
after  his  reception  here,  and  shall  now  direct  to  Montgomery.  I shall 
avail  myself  of  this  mornings  mail  to  write  to  Mr.  Benson  at  the  latter 
named  place,  lest  Your  Excellency  may  not  have  arrived  there  by  the 
time  this  reaches  that  place. 

I have  the  honor  to  remain 

Your  mo:  obt.  Sevt. 

Thos.  W.  Farrar 
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Augusta,  22nd.  March  1825. 


Sir 


General  LaFayette,  contrary  to  the  expectations  of  the  citizens  of 
this  place  has  not  yet  arrived;  and  they  have  now  dispatched  a Courier 
for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  moment  when  he  may  be  expected  in 
Augusta.  I have  just  procured  an  interview  with  Col.  Cummings  the 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  arrangements  in  this  place;  and  he  in- 
forms me  that  he  expects  his  arrival  at  11  o’clock  on  Thursday  (24th.). 
He  has  tendered  us  the  means  of  procuring  an  introduction  to  Our  Guest 
on  board  the  Steam  boat  previous  to  his  arrival  in  the  City,  which  if 
practicable  we  shall  avail  ourselves  of,  as  being  the  best  calculated  to 
procure  the  information  we  are  desirous  to  communicate  to  your  Ex- 
cellency. 

Nothing,  not  even  New  York  its  self  can  exceed  the  splendour  of 
the  arrangements  at  this  place;  altho’  not  upon  so  large  a scale.  The 
military  are  at  this  moment  parading  the  street  in  superior  style— and  the 
committee  have  made  a requisition  upon  every  lady  of  taste  in  town 
to  assist  in  decorating  the  City  Hall , The  Ball  room  and  the  General’s 
Quarters.  Two  triumphal  arches,  immensely  high,  have  already  been 
erected,  since  my  arrival  here.  800  ladies  have  been  invited  to  attend  the 
Ball.  Last  night  I attended  a meeting  of  the  French  of  this  place,  who 
are  about  to  address  him  as  a seperate  body. 

I did  myself  the  honor  to  address  you  by  the  last  mail,  as  well  as  to 
send  all  the  information  in  my  posession  to  the  citizens  of  Montgomery. 


I shall  not  fail  to  write  you  the  moment  the  fete  is  finished  here. 
I have  the  honor  to  be 


Your  mo:  obt.  Sert. 
Thos.  W.  Farrar. 


(On  March  30th,  1825,  General  Farrar  addressed  a letter  to  Major 
General  Taylor  from  Spain’s): 
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Spain’s  30th.  March  ’25 
1/2  past  11. 


Sir 

We  have  this  moment  arrived  here;  and  I have  the  pleasure  of  in- 
forming you  that  the  coachman  has  promised  to  deliver  Genl.  LaFayette 
at  Fort  Mitchell  tomorrow  morning  at  10  o’clock.  We  shall  all  endeavour 
tc  be  there  at  the  same  time. 

This  is  the  first  moment  1 have  had  to  write  you  Col.  Dickson  will 
inform  you  of  particulars. 

Your  mo:  obt. 

Thos.  W.  Farrar. 

(At  last  the  agony  of  disappointed  expectancy  is  ended,  and  General 
Farrar  has  spoken  his  piece.  Let  him  tell  of  it): 


Sir 


Elyton,  27th.  April  1825. 


In  obedience  to  your  appointment  and  instructions  I proceeded 
from  this  place  on  the  5th.  March  last  to  meet  and  deliver  the  invita- 
tion of  the  State  of  Alabama  to  General  LaFayette;  and  after  passing 
by  the  way  of  Milledgeville,  arrived  in  Augusta  two  days  before  the 
General.  Here  in  conformity  to  your  directions  delivered  to  me  at 
Cahawba  last  winter,  I associated  with  me,  in  the  commission  of  pres- 
entation, Anthony  Labuzan  Esqr.  and  Major  Willoughby  Barton,  both 
Alabamians.  The  day  after  the  arrival  of  the  General  we  waited  upon 
him  at  the  Planters  Hotel,  and  I had  the  honor  of  delivering  the  in- 
vitation with  which  your  Excellency  charged  me,  accompanyed  with 
the  following  short  address: 

GENERAL— The  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Alabama,  at  its 
last  session,  passed  Resolutions  welcoming  your  return  to  the  scenes 
of  your  early  glory,  and  where  your  blood  and  treasure  were  ex- 
pended in  the  cause  of  freedom  and  the  rights  of  man.  They  hail  this 
fortunate  event  as  a new  era  in  the  annals  of  their  country,  and  one 
which,  from  its  moral  influence,  will  have  a powerful  and  beneficial 
effect  upon  the  civil  and  military  institutions  of  our  government. 
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From  a knowledge  of  these  facts,  and  the  sense  of  gratitude  for  your 
unexampled  services  and  sacrifices  at  the  most  important  and  in- 
teresting  period  of  our  revolutionary  struggle,  they  requested  the 
cutive  of  the  State  to  convey  to  you  their  assurances  of  their  un- 
deviating attachment  to  your  person  and  principles,  and  to  request 
you  to  honor  the  state  of  Alabama  with  a visit  in  the  course  of  your 
tour  through  the  States  of  the  Union.  And  although  from  the  in- 
fancy and  local  situation  of  our  state,  we  shall  be  less  able  to  exhibit 
externally,  the  exalted  estimation  in  which  we  hold  you,  yet  in  no 
portion  of  the  globe  will  you  find  hearts  more  replete  with  gratitude 
for  all  the  blessings  which  under  Providence  you  have  bestowed 
upon  our  country,  or  more  warm  and  enthusiastic  in  their  wishes  for 
your  lasting  happiness  and  prosperity. 

We  have  been  appointed  the  fortunate  bearers  of  these  wishes 
of  our  fellow  citizens  and  of  the  Executive,  and  have  now  the  honor 
of  presenting  you  the  invitation  of  the  State  of  Alabama. 

To  this  the  General  replied  in  a a feeling  and  affectionate  manner, 
that  he  had  long  contemplated  the  pleasure  of  visiting  all  the  States 
of  the  Union;  that  in  this  chain  of  States  Alabama  formed  a link  and 
an  important  one  too,  which  he  should  view  with  the  utmost  pleasure; 
that  he  felt  peculiar  pride  and  gratification  that  the  Executive  should 
have  sent  this  far  to  deliver  the  invitation  of  the  State,  which  he  most 
cordially  accepted;  and  rejoiced  that  he  would  yet  have  an  opportunity 
of  thanking  in  person  His  Excellency  the  Executive  of  the  State  of 
Alabama  for  the  very  kind  and  friendly  manner  in  which,  thro’  the 
deputies,  he  had  conveyed  the  polite  and  unanimous  invitation  of  the 
people  of  Alabama  as  expressed  by  their  Representatives  in  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly.  He  then  beged  us  to  accept  the  assurance  of  his  warmest 
friendship  for  the  manner  in  which  we  had  executed  the  commission 
of  your  Excellency. 

At  a subsequent  period  he  most  earnestly  solicited  us  to  accom- 
pany him  to  Alabama,  to  which  after  some  time,  Mr.  Labuzan  and  I 
assented:  This  under  peculiar  difficulties  we  were  enabled  to  accom- 
plish, and  came  on  with  him  to  Montgomery  where  we  had  the  pleas- 
ure of  seeing  him  safely  delivered  into  your  Excellency’s  own  good 
hands. 


This  forms  a short  sketch  of  the  transactions  of  the  commission 
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which  I trust  will  meet  with  the  approbation  of  your  Excellency,  while 
I have  the  honor  to  remain 


Your  Excelly’s 

Mos:  obt.  Sert. 

Thos.  W.  Farrar 

(General  LaFayette’s  note  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  the  invita- 
tion before  replying  in  person  is  dated  Wednesday,  30th): 

Gentlemen: 

I have  received  the  honor  of  your  kind  communication  by  Colonel 
Dickson  and  Major  Coles,  and  anticipate  with  much  pleasure  the 
moment  when  tomorrow  morning,  I will  have  it  in  my  power  to  ex- 
press personally  my  acknowledgments  and  high  regard. 

LaFayette 

Wednesday  30th 

“The  Gentlemen  of  the  Alabama  Committee” 


(Thus  ended  General  Farrar’s  commission,  which  was  accomplished 
very  handsomely. 

After  dispatching  the  invitation  to  General  LaFayette  there  was  a 
general  quickening  of  preparations  for  receiving  and  entertaining  the 
expected  guest.  This  is  evidenced  by  notes  made  by  the  Governor  and  by 
letter  from  individuals  he  had  asked  to  help  with  the  escort  and  enter- 
tainment, and  probably  was  greatly  acclerated  by  the  information  from 
General  Farrar  describing  the  great  preparations  the  citizens  of  Georgia 
were  making  for  his  comfort  and  entertainment,  and  as  one  writer  ex- 
pressed it,  Alabama  should  not  be  out  done  by  Georgia.) 

The  Governor  writes  that: 

12th.  Saturday  night  by  express,  12th  March  1825.  Reed,  intelligence 
of  Genl.  LaFayette ’s  line  of  march. 


13th  Apprised  the  committee  at  Mobile,  Montgomery  and  Cahawba  by 
return  express  dated  18th. 
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Also  wrote  Mr.  Murphy  as  a civil  delegate  to  join  Gen.  Taylor  and— 
Wrote  to  Montgy.  Com.  to  request  Mr.  B.  Hall  to  join  with  Mr. 

Murphy. 


14th.  By  mail  Tuesd.  15th.  Wrote  Montgomery  Come. 

1.  Recommend  deposites  of  forage  & supplies  in  Indian  country. 

& deposits  at  Line  Creek  & Montgomery 

2.  A committee  of  accounts  recommended 

3.  Attendance  of  procession  to  be  encouraged 


4.  Three  carriages  needed  & c.  1 Gen.  1 Son  1 Secy.  One  mem- 
ber of  the  civil  delegation  will  accompany  each. 

Gen.  Taylor— Apprize  him  of  instructions  to  Montg.  Comm,  in  re- 
gard to  depositing  supplies  in  order  that  he  may  suggest  his  views  to  Com 
&c. 

(General  J.  B.  Chambers  writes  from  Walnut  Grove  the  7th  March 
1825:) 


Walnut  Grove  7th  March  1825 


His  Excellency  Israel  Pickens 
Dr.  Sir 

I received  your  letter  of  the  eighth  of  last  month,  yesterday,  inform- 
ing me  of  the  expected  visit  of  LaFayette  ,and  your  kind  invitation  to 
join  you  at  Montgomery.  Not  having  seen  any  of  the  officers  of  this 
division,  since  the  reception  of  your  letter,  it  is  impossible  for  me  to 
say  what  number  will  accompany  me  to  Montgomery,  but  I will  assure 
your  Excellency  that  I will  be  there  myself  with  my  Staff,  if  health 
permits,  and  I have  no  doubt  that  I shall  bring  one  Brig.  Genl.  and 
fiom  ten  to  fifteen  field  officers  all  in  complete  uniform.  You  mention 
that  this  will  be  a voluntary  matter  at  the  individual  expense,  Dear  Gov- 
ernor I so  hope  there  is  not  a man  in  Alabama  that  would  be  base  enough 
to  receive  one  cent  of  emolument,  for  the  performance  of  so  pleasing  a 
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duty.  When  your  Excellency  becomes  acquainted  with  the  precise  time 
of  the  arrival  of  our  illustrious  guest  at  Montgomery  I will  be  thankful 
to  be  notified  in  time  to  repare  to  that  place. 

1 am  with  sentiments  of  sincere  respect 

Your  Excellencys 
Obdt.  Servt. 

J.  B.  Chambers 


General  Chambers  was  stationed  at  Line  Creek,  and  by  couriers 
kept  the  governor,  then  at  Montgomery,  constantly  informed  of  rumors 
respecting  LaFayette’s  movements.  Of  the  thirty  first  of  March  an  ex- 
hausted express,  who  refuses  to  prosecute  his  route  to  Montgomery,  has 
brought  information  of  LaFayette’s  arrival  at  Fort  Mitchell.  Major  Whit- 
ing is  despatched  with  the  news,  and  charged  with  a request  that  the 
governor  “forward  early  in  the  morning  such  music  as  we  may  require, 
meaning  such  as  will  be  suitable  for  cavalry.” 

April  2nd  he  wrote:  “The  post  rider  called  here  this  morning  at 
daylight  and  informed  me  that  he  left  General  Taylor  with  our  guest  at 
the  Big  Warrior’s  Stand  at  3 o’clock  yesterday  p.m.,  and  that  he  under- 
stood from  some  of  the  men  that  they  would  remain  there  all  night  and 
breakfast  this  morning  at  Walkers,  seven  miles  from  this  place.  I have 
sent  two  officers  on  to  meet  the  general  to  inform  him  of  the  disappoint- 
ment that  will  take  place  should  he  fail  to  arrive  at  Montgomery  today, 
I have  procured  a fresh  horse  for  the  post  rider,  who  has  promised  to 
hand  you  this  letter  with  the  least  possible  delay,  when  you  can  examine 
him  yourself.” 

Later  the  same  day  the  following  was  sent:  “I  have  this  moment 
received  an  express  from  General  Taylor  informing  me  that  he  will  ar- 
rive at  this  place  this  evening  and  remain  all  night.  But  should  he  get 
here  in  time  for  us  to  arrive  at  Montgomery  by  9 o’clock  at  night,  I will 
press  the  movement  with  energy.” 

There  is  a letter  from  John  B.  Hogan,  dated  Line  Creek,  March  31. 
He  related  current  rumors,  and  then  proceeded:  “We  have  learned  that 
the  Indians  will  escort  him  on  horseback  to  this  creek,  one  hundred 
strong.  I hope  our  citizens  will  not  be  outdone  in  patriotism  by  the  Creek 
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Indians.  Gene  ral  Chambers  is  very  anxious  that  you  should  send  him  two 
or  three  of  the  band  with  French  horns  or  bugles,  mounted,  to  play  for 
the  part  going  from  this  to  town.  . . . We  had  a small  drill  to-day  on 
horseback.  It  would  be  well  for  the  citizen  cavalcade  to  not  move  until 
to-morrow  for  this  place  and  await  Major  Whitings  arrival.” 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  mention  here  that  John  B.  Hogan  was 
a favorite  of  “Old  Hickory,”  who  subsequently  appointed  him  agent  for 
the  location  of  Indian  reserves  in  the  Creek  Nation.  He  was  also  collec- 
tor of  customs  at  Mobile  and  senator  from  this  county. 

D.L.  McC. 


Canton  March  14,  1825. 

His  Excellency  Israel  Pickens 

Dear  Sir,  I have  but  a moment  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your 
favor  of  the  24th.  Ult.  and  to  render  very  sincere  thanks  for  the  hon- 
orable service  which  you  have  had  the  goodness  to  assign  me,  as  well 
as  the  kind  manner  in  which  you  have  been  pleased  to  notice  some  of 
my  other  concerns.  The  association  with  Col.  Pickens  in  the  discharge 
of  the  interesting  duties  which  may  be  confided  to  us,  will  be  to  me  a 
circumstance  of  great  pleasure— I will  hold  myself  in  readiness  to  attend 
at  the  shortest  warning  and  must  beg  your  Excellency  to  have  your  Com- 
mands forwarded  as  soon  as  you  may  obtain  the  necessary  information— 
l write  this  on  the  road  and  without  having  time  to  write  at  length  on 
account  of  the  conveyance— When  I get  home  I will  inform  you  of  what 
we  may  be  doing  and  ask  direction  as  to  what  should  be  done— I am  glad 
that  it  falls  to  your  administration  to  receive  the  visit  of  this  illustrious 
man,  and  that  the  welcome  and  decent  formalities  which  should  attend 
it,  devolve  on  the  warmth  of  your  heart,  and  the  concertness  of  your 
taste— Until  I hear  or  communicate  more  I remain  very  Sincerely  &ce. 

J.  Murphy 

His  Excellency  Israel  Pickens. 

Cahawba. 


L Creek  31st.  Mar.  1825 

Dear  Governor: 

In  the  hurry  and  bustle  when  in  Montgomery  I neglected  and  for- 
got to  hand  you  the  enclosed  letter  which  was  given  me  in  Greensboro 
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by  your  Brother  William,  it  was  a great  neglect,  but  hope  you  will  ex- 
cuse me  as  I was  in  such  a very  unhappy  passion.  I am  waiting  with 
anxious  solicitude  for  the  arrival  of  the  great  Philanthropist  “L  Fayett.” 
1 pass  my  time  very  agreeably— and  in  constant  readiness  for  any  com- 
munication which  may  arrive  for  your  Excellency  either  by  night  or  day. 
In  haste  with  sentiments  of  gratitude 

Ebenr.  Whiting 

P.S.  The  officers  are  all  in  good  health  and  fine  spirits. 


(This  letter  from  some  of  the  reception  committee  gives  the  reader 
an  idea  of  the  difficulties  it  labored  under  in  trying  to  carry  out  the 
mission  of  the  Governor): 

Uchee  Creek  26  March  1825 

His  Excellency 
Israel  Pickens 

Sir 

I was  requested  by  you  to  repair  to  this  place  to  receive  Genl.  La- 
Fayette  by  the  28th.  inst.  I expected  to  have  Colo  Murphy  and  Judge 
Clay  associated  with  me,  but  from  circumstances  unknown  to  me  those 
gentlemen  did  not  arrive  at  Montgomery  at  the  time  when  the  escort 
to  receive  our  nations  guest  were  requested  to  set  out.  It  appears  from 
your  letter  to  Genl.  Taylor,  if  those  gentlemen  should  fail  to  attend, 
that  he  was  authorized  to  fill  the  vacancy:  the  evening  before  we  were 
to  leave  Montgomery,  after  all  hopes  of  the  arrival  of  Judge  Clay  and 
Mr.  Murphy  had  failed,  the  Genl.  proceeded  to  nominate  Colo  A.  T. 
Hayne  and  J.  D.  Bibb  Esqr.  to  fill  the  vacancy,  of  which  they  were  duly 
notified— No  answer  was  rec’d.  from  Colo  Hayne.  J.  D.  Bibb  accepted 
his  appointment,  in  this  situation  we  remained  until  Thursday  morning 
10  o’clock,  when  Genl.  Taylor  appointed  J.  W.  Freeman  Esqr.  as  one 
of  the  committee  in  the  place  of  Colo  Hayne,  we  immediately  pro- 
ceeded to  this  place  with  the  carriages  and  baggage  waggon  supposed 
to  be  sufficient  for  the  conveyance  of  the  Genl.  and  his  suit,  and  arrived 
about  two  o’clock. 

27th 

Today  we  went  to  Fort  Mitchell  in  order  to  obtain  if  possible  at  what 
time  Genl.  LaFayette  will  arrive:  but  without  effect— The  information  is 
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vague  and  indeterminate— today  Genl.  Taylor  has  sent  an  express  to 
ascertain  if  possible,  at  what  time  the  Genl.  will  be  at  Fort  Mitchell, 
when  we  shall  repair  to  receive  him  on  his  arrival— Genl.  Taylor  and  the 
officers  and  Cavalry  under  his  command,  and  Maj.  Jonson  who  has 
furnished  the  carriages  for  the  conveyance  of  Genl.  LaFayette  have  acted 
in  a manner  to  merit  our  highest  approbation. 

With  sentiments  of  sincere 
Respect  we  are  Sir 
Your  Excellencies  Mo. 

Obt.  Servants 
B.  Hall 
J.  D.  Bibb 
J.  W.  Freeman 


Meanwhile  Major  General  William  Taylor,  in  command  of  the 
military  escort,  was  having  troubles  of  his  own,  and  lots  of  them.  There 
are  seven  letters  from  him  and  they  tell  the  tales  of  his  woes  most  graphi- 
cally. The  first  is  dated  Cahaba  14  March  1825: 


Cahaba  14  March  1825 


Sir: 


I this  moment  received  your  orders  on  the  subject  of  the  escort  and 
shall  I feel  confident  be  ready  with  the  Corps  of  Cavalry  from  Mont- 
gomery to  fulfill  the  honorable  duty  assigned  me.  I will  not  fail  to  asso- 
ciate with  me  such  civil  gentlemen  as  I think  will  meet  the  approbation 
of  Your  Excellency. 

I beg  Your  Excellency  to  be  assured  that  no  activity  or  exertion 
will  be  spared  on  my  part. 

I shall  leave  for  Montgomery  in  two  or  3 days  and  on  my  arrival  the 
Gorp  will  be  in  readiness. 

I have  the  honor  to  be  Sir 


Your  Excellency  Most 
Obt.  Servant 
Wm.  Taylor 
Maj.  Genl. 
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(General  Taylor  writes  again  from  Cahaba  the  16th  of  March  1825): 

Cahaba  16  March  1825. 

His  Excellency 

Izrael  Pickens 

Sir: 

Knowing  as  I do,  that  you  must  feel  great  anxiety  to  be  kept  cons- 
tantly apprised  of  the  progress  and  probable  success  of  the  arrangements 
in  train,  for  the  reception  of  Genl.  LaFayette,  it  affords  me  much  pleasure 
to  assure  you,  as  far  as  I am  concerned  as  Commandent  of  the  Military 
Escort,  Your  Excellencys  orders  and  views  have  and  will  be  punctually 
obeyed  and  I hope  fulfilled. 

Knowing  the  short  period  allowed  for  preparation  I immediately 
ordered  Captain  James  Abercrombie  of  Montgomery  to  hold  his  Corps 
of  Dragoons  in  readiness  to  move  at  an  hours  warning  and  dispatched  the 
necessary  equipment  from  the  arsenal— so  far  as  they  were  complete  and 
they  have  arrived  before  this  time. 

I at  the  same  time  dispatched  an  acceptance  of  the  services  of  a small 
part  of  Captain  Moore  s Corps  of  Monroe  and  on  their  arrival  at  Mont- 
gomery I shall  make  such  selection  from  the  other  Corps  to  the  amount 
that  I may  want  and  that  may  be  completely  equiped. 

1 deemed  this  necessary  for  fear  Captain  Moore  might  not  be  in 
time  and  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  failure. 

I took  the  liberty  of  inviting  Judge  Saffold  to  accompany  the  Escort 
learning  that  his  official  duties  will  not  interfere  with  such  arrangement 
and  I also  invited  Dr.  Thomas  Casey  and  I regret  he  has  declined.  The 
former  I have  the  pleasure  of  believing  will  attend. 

It  became  convenient  and  I also  notified  Mr.  Hall  of  your  intentions 
to  invite  him  in  order  to  put  him  in  a state  of  readiness. 

I have  on  Saturday  morning  and  so  soon  as  I learn  (if  it  should  be 
the  case)  that  the  committee  at  Montgomery  have  not  obtained  carriages 
and  horses  I shall  obtain  them  (as  I learn  I can)  from  two  gentlemen  in 
the  Co.  of  Autauga  as  I go  on  and  I have  so  arranged  it  that  I shall 
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learn  the  state  of  preparation  before  I get  there  and  in  time  to  make  a 
personal  application  on  my  way  if  necessary. 

I beg  Your  Excellency 
to  be  assured  of  my 
distinguished  consideration 

Wm.  Taylor 

Maj.  Genl.  Com.  of  Escort 


His  Excellency 
Izrael  Pickens 


Montgomery  21st  March  1825. 


Sir: 

I reached  here  last  night  at  9 o’clock  and  this  morning  have  had  an 
interview  with  the  committee  of  arrangements  of  this  place.  I find  the 
carriages,  horses,  &c  are  all  ready  and  in  handsome  stile.  The  other 
arrangements  are  in  progress  and  I flatter  myself  before  I leave  here  I 
shall  be  enabled  to  apprise  you  of  their  completion. 

The  orders  dispatched  to  the  Cavalry  of  this  place  by  a strange 
blunder  of  the  Post  Master  have  never  yet  been  reed.  Tho  they  are  in 
tolerable  order  and  I hope  by  exertions  they  will  not  disgrace  themselves. 

I have  just  reed,  intelligence  from  Geo.  that  the  Genl.  cannot  and 
will  not  reach  the  point  of  reception  by  several  days  or  soon  as  expected. 

This  does  not  come  officially  and  will  not  be  relied  on  atlho  I think 
it  probable.  I shall  wait  the  arrival  of  Wednesday’s  mail  when  I shall  be 
correctly  informed  by  Captain  Barber. 

Captain  Goldthwaite  commands  a handsome  uniform  company 
here  and  by  their  presence  on  the  day  of  reception  this  would  add  much 
to  the  respectability  of  the  procession.  I request  it  as  a particular  favor 
that  you  would  permit  one  hundred  stand  of  arms  with  accoutrements 
complete  to  be  sent  by  the  boats  in  the  service  of  the  State.  Rects  will 
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be  taken  for  the  arms  and  they  will  be  returned  by  the  boats  again. 

Very  respectly 
Your  obt.  servt. 

Wm.  Taylor 
Maj.  Genl.  3rd  Div. 


Gov.  Pickens 
Gahaba 


Oochee  Creek  29th  March  1825 


Sin- 

No  decisive  intelligence  of  the  time  of  the  arrival  of  Genl.  LaFayette 
at  this  point  has  yet  been  reed.  He  reached  Milledgeville  28th  and  was 
to  leave  probably  the  next  day.  I am  glad  to  be  able  to  inform  you  of  the 
arrival  here  of  Col.  Murphy  and  Genl.  Dale. 

An  express  shall  leave  for  Montgomery  the  hour  I get  determinate 
information. 

Very  respectfully 

Your  obt.  Sert. 

Wm.  Taylor 
Maj.  Genl. 

His  Excellency 
Izrael  Pickens 


(John  Banks,  Aide  de  Camp,  to  the  Governor  of  Georgia  addressed 
this  letter  to  General  Taylor): 

Indian  Nation 

32  Miles  from  Ft.  Mitchell 

March  30th.  1825 

Sir: 

Yours  of  the  26th  Inst,  is  just  received  from  Col.  Dickson.  The  es- 
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cort  consist  at  present  of  only  Col.  Randolph  and  myself  Aid-de-camp  to 
the  Governor  &c.  The  Genl.  will  only  go  12  miles  further  today  and 
will  probably  arrive  at  Oochee  Creek  about  12  o’clock  tomorrow. 

Your  Obt.  Sevt. 

John  Banks 
Aid-de-camp 

(in  haste) 

Genl.  Taylor 

P.S.  I shall  be  glad  to  see  you  at  Ft.  Mitchell  with  your  escort  if  you 
have  time.  &c 


J.  B. 


Creek  Nation 
30th  March  1825 


Sir: 


Col.  Dickson  and  Maj.  Cowles  have  just  returned  and  I send  this 
by  express.  Genl.  LaFayette  spends  this  night  at  Mosses  18  miles  beyond 
the  Chattahoochee  and  reaches  the  river  by  10  tomorrow. 

Being  in  great  haste  and  to  give  you  the  best  idea  I can  afford  I en- 
close you  such  communications  as  have  been  reed. 

Col.  Dickson  (in  addition)  informs  me  the  Genl.  wishes  if  suitable 
with  our  arrangements  to  reach  Montgomery  on  Saturday  evening  if 
possible,  in  time  to  dine  and  to  attend  such  other  entertainment  as  the 
citizens  wish  to  offer  him.  I shall  use  every  exertion  to  comply  with  his 
wishes  and  sooner  if  possible— but  I must  say  from  the  badness  of  the 
roads,  highness  of  waters  and  other  contingencies  I do  apprehend  it  will 
be  almost  impossible.  It  is  now  raining  and  has  been  all  day.  Be  assured 
sir  your  views  and  wishes  shall  be  carried  into  effect  as  far  as  practicable. 

Very  respectfully 
Your  obt.  servt. 

Wm.  Taylor 

Maj.  Genl.  Comd.  Escort. 
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Oochee  Creek 
31st  March  1825. 


Sir: 

This  morning  at  10  o’clock  we  reed.  Genl.  LaFayette  from  the  Geo. 
Escort  and  after  dining  at  Fort  Mitchell  reached  this  place. 

The  Escort  &c.  leave  at  5 o’clock  tomorrow  morning  and  if  high 
v:aters  and  bad  roads  do  not  prevent  will  reach  Walkers  tomorrow  night 
some  time.  It  is  most  probable  that  the  Genl.  will  not  be  delivered  at 
Montgomery  before  late  on  Saturday  or  in  the  fore  noon  on  Sunday.  He 
expects  to  leave  Montgomery  on  Monday  morning.  It  is  to  me  Sir  a mat- 
ter of  great  satisfaction  to  state  that  the  Genl.  expresses  himself  highly 
pleased  with  the  arrangements  and  every  thing  thus  far  I trust  will  not 
only  meet  your  approbation  but  not  dishonor  our  State. 

Your  obt.  Servt. 

Wm.  Taylor 


(General  Taylor  noted  on  the  back  of  this  letter  the  following): 

This  note  is  left  in  order  to  apprise  all  concerned  at  line  creek 
and  elsewhere. 

Wm.  T. 


Big  Warriors  Stand 
1st  April  1825 

Sir: 

The  Genl.  and  Escort  arrived  here  late  this  evening  all  well. 

Your  Genl.  orders  and  letter  were  reed.  here.  Genl.  LaFayette  will 
ieach  on  Sunday  morning  or  Monday  if  possible  when  your  orders  on  the 
manner  of  receiving  &c  shall  be  obeyed. 

He  has  consented  to  remain  until  Monday  evening  9 or  10  o’clock 
dine  on  Monday  with  the  citizens  and  attend  the  ball,  to  be  presented 
to  the  ladies.  He  will  not  remain  longer  in  the  ball  room  than  2 hours 
and  his  son  will  not  attend  in  consequence  of  some  late  family  afflictions. 

On  leaving  the  ball  room  he  wishes  to  embark  immediately  for 
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Cahaba  where  he  will  either  breakfast  or  dine  as  may  be  hereafter  ar- 
ranged—he  prefers  for  expedition  to  breakfast  at  Cahabar  remain  a few 
hours,  Embark  for  Claiborne  and  breakfast  next  day  there— remain  a few 
hours  and  set  out  for  Mobile— I regret  that  my  situation  does  not  allow 
me  to  be  more  in  detail.  I am  not  well  and  quite  in  the  crowd. 

Capt.  Abercrombies  troop  leaves  before  day  prepared  (if  necessary 
to  build  a raft  in  the  event  of  high  water  previous  to  my  arrival  at  the 
first  creek.  I apprehend  much  difficulty  as  I am  informed  the  waters  are 
very  high  and  some  part  or  all  of  one  bridge  is  gone.  My  Gent  have  really 
distinguished  themselves  by  their  promtitude  on  all  occasions. 

Very  respectfully  &c 
Your  obt.  servt. 

Wm.  Taylor 

Maj.  Genl.  Comd.  Escort 


(As  General  Taylor  nears  the  end  of  his  command  of  the  escort  over- 
land, he  reports  to  the  Governor  for  the  last  time): 

Walkers  2nd.  April  1825 

Sir: 


I reed,  by  express  yours  of  this  morning  and  after  a full  and  fair 
consultation  with  the  Genl.  the  civil  escort  the  officers  together  with  the 
contractor  and  do  find  that  I can  not  deliver  our  guest  in  Montgomery 
before  12  o’clock  tonight. 

1 have  therefore  determined  that  as  soon  as  the  capacity  of  my 
Cavalry  will  permit  in  the  morning  he  shall  be  presented  to  our  friends 
in  Montgomery. 

Our  horses  are  really  many  of  them  unable  to  perform. 

The  Genl.  can  still  meet  the  arrangements  at  Cahaba  &c  as  he  can 
leave  on  Sunday  afternoon. 

This  days  march  has  been  the  worst  and  had  a carriage. 

Respectfully  Your  obt.  Sert. 

Wm.  Taylor 
Comdg.  Escort 
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(This  letter  is  noted  on  the  back,)  “Gen.  Everitt  committee  of  es- 
cort.”) 


Matthew’s  Bluff 
23  March,  1825 


His  Excellency 
Israel  Pickens, 

Sir: 

The  committee  of  escort,  who  desired  meeting  you  at  Cahaba,  have 
employed  the  Steamboats  Henry  Clay  and  Henderson,  for  the  purpose 
of  transporting  Gen.  LaFayette  &c  to  Mobile.  The  H.  Clay  left  Mobile 
on  Monday;  and  has,  this  morning,  by  the  giving  way  of  some  part  of 
her  machinery  been  stopped  and  entirely  disabled  from  proceeding 
farther.  The  Henderson  will  leave  about  Friday  or  Saturday,  calculating 
to  be  at  Cahaba  by  the  27th.  In  the  meantime,  such  members  of  the 
Committee  as  embarked  on  the  boat  (the  H.  Clay)  will  endeavour  to 
charter  the  Balize  and  proceed  in  her  to  Mobile— She  is  expected  to  pass 
up  in  the  course  of  this  evening. 

Very  respectfully 
Your  ob.  sert. 

Jno.  F.  Everitt 
Chairman. 


Montgomery 
1st.  March  1825 


His  Excellency 
Israel  Pickens 

Dear  Sir 

Your  letter  dated  in  December  last  appointing  a Committee  to  make 
the  necessary  arrangements  for  the  reception  of  our  distinguished  Guest 
Genl.  LaFayette  at  this  place  has  been  received,  and  we  regret  exceed- 
ingly that  ours  in  answer  to  the  same  has  not  reached  you  before  this 
date.  We  have  been  selected  in  behalf  of  the  Committee  named  by  you 
at  this  place  to  inform  you  of  the  willingness  of  the  Gentlemen  appointed 
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by  you  to  act.  On  the  reception  of  yours  before  alluded  to  the  Committee 
held  a meeting  and  nominated  a Chairman  and  Secretary  since  which 
time  they  have  held  themselves  in  readiness  to  receive  any  information 
you  might  be  pleased  to  communicate  on  the  subject.  On  yesterday  Cob 
Peacock  laid  before  us  your  letter  of  the  24th  ult.  informing  us  of  the 
probable  time  that  the  Genl.  might  be  expected  in  Montgomery  and  re- 
questing our  Committee  also  to  make  arrangements  for  carriages  for  his 
conveyance  from  the  Georgia  line  to  this  place.  We  entertain  hopes  that 
the  carriages  together  with  the  horses  desired  can  be  obtained  in  or  near 
this  town.  Be  assured  however  that  in  this  particular  as  well  as  every 
other  necessary  arrangements  continuity  preperations  will  be  made.  In 
relation  to  necessary  supplies  we  have  just  written  the  Mobile  Committee 
fully  on  that  subject. 

Accept  our  respects  with  an  assurance  that  every  effort  will  be  made 
to  render  the  situation  of  our  intended  Guest  as  also  your  own  during 
your  stay  with  us  as  comfortable  as  possible. 

Yours  Respectfully 
Ben  Fitzpatrick 
Henry  Goldthwaite 
William  Cook 


Montgomery  15th  March  1825 

Flis  Excellency  Israel  Pickens 

Sir 

The  committee  appointed  by  your  Excellency  at  this  place  to  make 
arrangements  for  the  reception  of  Genl.  LaFayette,  have  directed  the 
undersigned  sub  committee  to  inform  you  that  in  pursuance  of  the  au- 
thority vested  in  them  they  have  made  a contract  for  the  conveyance  of 
General  LaFayette  from  the  Georgia  line  to  this  place  in  a style  suited  to 
the  importance  of  the  occasion,  and  have  also  made  arrangements  for  his 
accommodation  whilst  he  remains  in  this  place. 

They  have  also  appointed  a committee  consisting  of  Messr.  John 
D.  Bibb,  William  Sayre  and  Henry  Goldthwaite  to  proceed  to  Fort  Mit- 
chell on  the  approach  of  General  LaFayette  for  the  purpose  of  meeting 
and  escorting  him  to  this  place,  in  case  no  arrangement  has  been,  or 
shall  be  made  by  your  Excellency  to  that  effect. 
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From  the  most  recent  accounts  we  presume  the  General  will  arrive  at 
Fort  Mitchell  about  the  first  of  April. 

Very  respectfully  your  obedient  servants 
Benjamin  Fitzpatrick 

Henry  Goldthwaite 
William  Cook 


Montgomery  17th  March  1825 


His  Excellency  Israel  Pickens 


Sir 


The  committee  of  arrangement  at  this  place  appointed  by  your  Ex- 
cellency to  make  the  necessary  preparation  for  the  reception  of  Genl. 
L.aFayette  have  authorized  the  undersigned  committee  of  correspondence 
to  state  to  your  Excellency  that  there  a volunteer  company  of  Light  In- 
fantry at  this  place  who  have  equiped  themselves  with  handsome  uniforms 
who  intend  meeting  our  expected  guest  on  the  road  between  this  place 
and  line  creek,  and  that  it  will  be  extremely  gratifying  to  them,  and  add 
much  to  their  appearance  if  they  could  upon  that  occasion  have  the  use 
of  one  hundred  stand  of  arms,  which  if  it  should  meet  with  your  Ex- 
cellency’s approbation  they  respectfully  request,  as  does  the  committee 

also  in  their  behalf  that  the  arms  may  be  sent  up  by  the  first  Steam  boat 
to  this  place. 

We  have  the  honor  to  be  very  respectfully 
your  obedient  servants 

Benjamin  Fitzpatrick 
Henry  Goldthwaite 
William  Cook. 

Montgomery  Committee  Names 

Colo  Wm.  Peacock 
Colo  Jas.  W.  Johnson 
Benjn.  Fitzpatrick  Es. 
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Henry  Goldthwaite  Es. 

N.  E.  Benson  Esq. 

John  Edmonson  Esq. 

Wm.  Sayre  Esq. 

Joshua  Falconer  Esq. 

John  Bailey  Esq. 

Wm.  Cook  Esq. 

Major  Thos.  Scott 
J.  D.  Bibb  Esq. 

Dr.  Billnglay 

Doct  Hoky  (A  respectable  man 
Gindrat  Mayor  (a  pious  man 


His  Excellency  Govr.  Pickens 
To  Ebern.  Whiting 


For  this  Amt.  to  Exp. 

) 

) 

) 

) 

) 

on  the  road  from 

Line  Creek  & at  Montgomery 

$2.00 

Hire  of  a Horse  at 

) 

Montgomery  3 days  @ $1 

) 

)) 

3.00 

$5.00 

Rec.  payt.  Montgomery  April  4th  1825 

Eben  Whiting 

(In  the  meantime  at  Cahaba,  Claiborne  and  Mobile,  preparations  are 
being  made  for  very  elaborate  entertainment  of  the  expected  guest.  The 
committees  of  arrangements  at  this  places  so  apprises  the  Governor: 

In  a paragraph  of  a letter  from  Cahawba  Feb.  27th  1825,  addressed 
to  Samuel  Pickens  Esq.,  Judge  Jesse  Beene  expounds  some  ideas  of  his 
for  the  entertainment  at  Cahaba;) 

“We  are  to  have  a lordly  meeting  upon  Monday  next,  to  concoct 
measures  for  the  reception  of  LaFayette  in  April  next.  We  must  have 
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something  very  splendid.  All  kinds  of  forest  meat  viz  bear  meat— venison— 
Turkey  &c.  Also  all  kinds  of  Southern  and  Western  fresh  water  fish  and 
foul.  All  kinds  of  wild  meats  of  every  description  served  up  under  a large 
canopy  of  vines  and  evergreens,  flowers  &e.  We  must  have  the  Alabama 
river  in  miniature  meandering  thro’  the  center  of  this  table  with  Sam 
Dale  and  his  canoe  with  a dozen  Indians  in  the  heat  of  battle  floating 
along  its  tide.” 


Cahawba,  March  11th,  1825 


Sii 


Having  received  by  this  morning’s  mail,  several  letters  directed  to 
you  which  I,  imagine  contains  some  information  of  Genl.  LaFayette,  and 
knowing  the  ardent  desire  you,  have  of  manifesting  to  that  distinguished 
personage  every  appropriate  honour,  I have  thought  it  would  meet  your 
approbation,  in  my  forwarding  them,  by  a special  messenger,  no  other 
opportunity  presenting  itself,  permit  me  to  say,  it  would  be  gratifying  to 
the  citizens  of  this  place,  if  there  should  be  any  news  in  relation  to  the 
Genls.  to  be  informed  of  it.  We  have  commenced  our  little  operations 
in  the  way  of  preparation,  and  are  going  on,  with  the  greatest  harmony 
and  zeal. 


I am  with  great  esteem 

Your  Obt.  Servt. 

J.  J.  Thornton 

P.S.  Mr.  Camp  can  bring  the  commission  sent  for  your  signature  by  the 
last  mail. 


Cahawba  March  14th  1825 

Dear  Sir 

On  my  return  home  I find  the  preparations  for  the  reception  of  the 
Nation’s  Guest  very  backwards.  Some  diversity  of  opinion  prevails  as  to 
the  manner  to  be  adopted  to  defray  the  expense.  Your  presence  here  at 
this  time  would  be  very  desirable.  Would  it  not  be  well  to  have  a ball 
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mer;  this  would  give  the  ladies  an  opportunity  to  pay  their 
him.  If  I can  be  of  any  service  I will  aid  with  pleasure.  Mrs. 
attend  to  the  fixing  the  rooms  at  the  state  house.  I feel  some 
pride  not  to  be  out  done  by  the  Capitol  of  Georgia. 

Your  ob.  ser. 

Yours  & c 

T.  Casey. 


Cahawba  March  28th  1825 


Governor  Pickens 

Respecd.  Sir 

The  committee  of  arrangements  at  this  place  had  a meeting  this 
morning  and  was  well  attended.  The  object  in  view  was  to  consult  upon 
the  reception  of  the  Guest  &c;  and  to  have  a knowledge  of  all  the  intend- 
ed proceedings,  to  have  them  published;  the  committee  to  be  guided  by 
them  and  act  in  concert  to  have  them  pursued.  Mr.  Lumpkin  took  the 
manuscript  in  order  to  publish  the  same,  (under  the  impression  that  the 
General  cannot  arrive  here  ’till  next  week)  and  he  promised  to  forward 
by  the  Henderson  a copy  of  the  same  to  you. 

The  arrangements  are  all  made  with  the  idea  that  the  General  will 
arrive  here  from  10  to  12  o’clock  a.m.  and  are  much  the  same  as  was 
shown  you  while  here— except,  that  for  the  gratification  of  some,  an 
additional  arch  and  flag  are  to  be  erected  upon  the  Bluff,  where  Mr. 
Hitchcock  delivers  the  address,  which  will  be  at  the  foot  of  2nd  North 
St.;  also,  that  instead  of  Militia  or  Cavalry  an  escort  of  foot  will  be  in 
readiness  at  the  landing.  Mr.  Marong  is  organizing  a company,  who  we 
think  will  do  their  parts  well. 

Some  five  or  six  of  us  are  having  prepared  a public  Barbecue  free 
to  all  that  will  come  and  partake  and  the  committee  have  agreed  so  to 
arrange  it  that  the  General  will  leave  the  table  after  a few  toasts  be  drank, 
and  be  waited  on  to  give  a few  moments  of  his  presence  to  the  company 
assembled  at  the  Barbecue,  to  drink  and  give  a toast. 

This  arrangement  will  give  general  and  public  satisfaction;  for  all 
of  course  cannot  dine  with  the  General;  few  can  pay  their  $5  for  dinner 
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and  not  a great  many  can  be  accommodated  at  the  public  houses— but 
with  this  plan  all  can  be  accommodated  with  fare  and  drink,  and  that  too, 
in  a manner,  with  the  Nation’s  Guest.  And  in  a manner  too,  that  will 
suit  them  best;  id  est,  the  multitude  I mean. 

Very  respectfully  Your  obt.  Servt. 

Jno.  J.  Crocheron 


N.  B.  Cause  the  guns  of  the  Steamboats  to  announce  his  approach, 
when  at  Selma  and  afterward. 

It  is  expected  that,  by  the  Steam  boats  stopping  and  making  fast  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Cahawba  river  and  ferry  landing,  by  its  being  but  a 
few  steps  to  the  top  of  the  bluff,  where  he  will  be  addressed,  it  may  be 
unnecessary  that  the  carriages  should  go  below  the  Bluff  but  remain 
on  the  top.  Therefore  it  will  be  necessary  that  the  Master  of  the  Steam 
boat  should  be  informed  where  to  make  his  landing. 

j.  j.  c.- 

Any  intelligence,  by  express  or  otherwise,  of  the  precise  day  and 
hour  of  his  arrival  would  add  much  to  satisfy  the  people  in  the  vicinity 
and  prevent  disappointments.  And  if  you  consider  it  not  proper  that  the 
General  should  lodge  on  the  Steam  boat,  (which  he  will  necessarily  have 
to  do  in  going  to  Mobile  to  N.  Orleans  thence  up  the  Mississippi)  and  if 
the  Steam  boats  could  start  in  the  morning  and  arrive  here  before  sun 
set;  and  you  deem  it  best  to  come  in  the  day,  the  committee  will  of  course 
make  their  arrangements  and  such  as  to  accord  with  the  circumstance  and 
your  wishes. 


(General  Greening  of  Sparta  plans  great  things  for  Claiborne): 

Sparta  Dec.  31st  1824 


Dear  Sir. 

Since  my  return  home,  I have  conversed  with  a great  number  of 
persons,  all  of  whom  express  a wish  to  meet  Genl.  LaFayette  at  Clai- 
borne, provided  he  should  honor  this  state  with  a visit.  And  I now  ad- 
dress you  with  this  letter  for  the  purpose  of  requesting,  that  in  making 
the  necessary  arrangements  for  the  reception  of  the  General  in  this  state 
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md  enough  to  furnish  the  people  in  this  section  of  the 
an  opportunity  of  beholding  this  revolutionary  veteran,  by 
1 at  Claiborne.  In  that  event  it  will  become  necessary  to  order 
ilitia  of  the  Counties  of  Clarke,  Monroe,  Conecuh,  Butler  and 
Wilcox  and  Washington.  Information  as  early  as  possible  should 
ven  of  the  intended  visit  of  LaFayette,  so  that  the  officers  could 
uip  themselves,  and  the  troops  be  allowed  sufficient  time  to  rendezvous 
and  be  drilled. 

On  the  morning  of  my  departure  from  Cahawba,  you  intimated  to 
me  a wish  that  I should  meet  Gen.  LaFayette  at  the  Chattahoochee. 
Permit  me  to  indulge  the  hope,  that  you  will  detail  me  for  this  service, 
and  will  place  under  my  command  two  companies  of  cavalry.  You  stated 
to  me  that  you  considered  that  an  escort  of  officers  would  appear  to 
better  advantage  than  cavalry.  If  you  intend  that  military  parades  shall 
form  a part  of  the  ceremonies  of  the  General’s  reception,  it  will  be  nec- 
essary that  the  officers  should  remain  at  home  for  the  purpose  of  prepar- 
ing their  respective  commands.  In  addition  to  this,  there  will  be  more 
uniformity  in  the  appearance,  and  greater  promptness  in  the  movements 
of  cavalry,  than  in  a company  of  officers.  I ought  to  remark  that  it  can- 
not be  expected  that  the  officers  should  turn  out  generally  in  forming 
a company.  With  the  exception  of  the  state  of  Virginia,  Gen.  LaFayette 
has  been  escorted  almost  entirely  through  the  Northern  States  by  cavalry. 
Should  you  conclude  to  order  out  two  companies  of  cavalry  to  meet  the 
General  at  the  Chattahoochee,  permit  me  to  recommend  to  your  particu- 
lai  notice,  the  troop  of  cavalry  at  Claiborne. 

Permit  me  to  inquire  whether  or  not,  the  expenses  for  forage  and 
provisions  will  not  be  defrayed  from  the  State  Treasury? 

I shall  expect  to  be  honored  with  a reply  as  soon  as  this  letter  reaches 

you. 

I am  with  great  respect 
Your  obt.  sert. 

Eldridge  Greening 


(Governor  Pickens  noted  on  the  back  of  Mr.  Greening  letter;) 

“Ansd.  After  4th  March  Gen  L F expected  to  leave  Wash— Apl  or 
May  to  be  expected  personal  expenses  of  escorts  to  be  pd  by  themselves— 
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Will  be  happy  to  give  Gen  G a distinguished  command— Officers  to  re- 
tain their  proportinate  grades— 20  dragroons  a few  officers  Gen  Staff  &c 
to  go  to  Chattahoochee  other  corps  to  meet  at  Line  Creek— Intend  giving 
those  counties  a visit  of  L.  F.  &c.” 


Sir 

At  your  request  I have  selected  the  following  Gentlemen  residing  in 
Mobile  as  a committee  to  receive  and  prepare  an  entertainment  for  Genl. 
LaFayette;  in  making  this  selection  I have  had  an  eye  only  to  such  as 
are  known  for  their  public  spirit,  as  well  as  knowledge  in  such  matters. 
I am  convinced  that  you  cannot  select  a more  suitable  Committee  from 
that  city. 

I remain  your  ob  & sert. 

J.  B.  Hogan 


Cahawba  15  Dec.  1824 


To  his  Ex.  I.  Pickens 

Judge  Hale.  Capt.  Root.  Capt.  Easter.  Genl.  Everitte.  T.  T.  Holt. 
Philip  McCloskey.  Doct.  Carthy.  H.  Gunnison.  J.  H.  Garrow.  J.  G. 
Swift.  Major  Armtsrong.  Capt.  Ross.  B.  Ames.  Jos.  W.  Moore.  H.  Stick- 
ney.  H.  V.  Chamberlain.  Doct.  Chieusse.  Doct.  Lane  .N.  Pope.  Col. 
Smoot.  W.  Barton.  W.  H.  Robertson.  Col.  Wm.  King.  Maj.  Montgom- 
ery. Doct.  Webb. 


Sir 


Mobile  5th  January  1825 


Your  communications  of  the  24th.  Ultimo  embracing  the  views  of 
the  general  Assembly  upon  the  subject  of  the  invitation  given  to  the 
venerable  patriot,  who  is  now  the  distinguished  Guest  of  the  Nation— 
has  been  received— and  the  committees  of  management  which  you  have 
appointed  has  been  convened— In  conformity  with  their  resolutions  we 
are  requested  to  inform  your  Excellency,  that  the  Gentlemen  compos- 
ing that  committee  have  with  pleasure  accepted  the  trust  you  have  re- 
posed in  them— and  will  hold  themselves  in  readiness  to  comply  with 
your  wishes,  as  soon  as,  they  may  receive  any  information  from  you,  that 
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vette  will  honour  our  state  with  a visit— that  every  neces- 
in  will  be  made  and  that  no  exertion  will  be  wanting  on 
: make  the  reception  of  so  distinguished  a benefactor  of  our 

tgreeable  to  his  wishes,  and  to  the  character  of  our  state. 

n compliance  with  a further  resolution  of  the  meeting,  we  are  in- 
ructed  to  request  your  Excellency,  to  add  the  name  of  Charles  Batre 
Esq.  to  the  Committee 

We  have  the  honour  to  be 
Very  respectfully 
Your  Excellency’s 

Most  obedient  servants 

S.  H.  Garrow,  Chairman 
Thomas  L.  Carthy  Secty. 

Elis  Excellency 
Israel  Pickens 

(A  notation  on  the  front  of  the  above  letter  by  the  Governor  reads); 
“ansd.  31  Jany.  Mr.  Battree  and  Col.  Dinsmore  added  to  the  Com.” 


Mobile  March  6th  1825 


Sir 

As  secretary  to  the  committee  of  management  appointed  by  your 
Excellency,  to  make,  and  to  superintend  all  necessary  arrangements,  for 
the  reception  of  our  distinguished  Guest,  General  LaFayette.  I have  the 
honour  of  transmitting  to  your  Excellency,  a copy  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  last  meeting,  of  the  committee. 


I hope  that  the  enclosed  resolutions  of  the  committee  may  meet  with 
the  approbations  of  your  Excellency. 

I have  the  honour 
to  be 

Your  Excellency’s 
Most  obedient 
Humble  servant 
Thomas  L.  Carthy 
Mobile  28th  February  1825 


To  His  Excellency 
Israel  Pickens 
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At  a meeting  of  the  committee  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  making 
the  necessary  arrangements,  for  the  reception  of  Genl.  LaFayette  now 
the  distinguished  Guest  of  the  American  people  at  Mobile,  on  the  part  of 
the  State  of  Alabama,  the  following  resolutions  were  adopted:  Vz— 

1.  Resolved  that  J.  F.  Ross,  T.  T.  Holt,  J.  F.  Everitte,  C.  Root,  L. 
Chiensse,  N.  Pope,  W.  Barton,  and  F.  W.  Armstrong,  be  a com- 
mittee, whose  duty  it  shall  be,  to  procure  one  or  more  Steam- 
Boats,  and  to  proceed  therein  to  Montgomery  there  to  receive 
General  LaFayette  and  to  conduct  him  from  thence  to  Mobile— 

2.  Resolved.  That.  Wm.  R.  Hallett,  P.  McLoskey,  E.  Webb  and 
H.  V.  Chamberlain  be  a committee  of  correspondence,  whose 
duty  it  shall  be  to  write  to  the  officers  of  the  4th  Regiment  of 
United  States  infantry  inviting  them  to  be  present  at  the  recep- 
tion of  Genl.  LaFayette  and  also  to  request  the  attendance  of 
the  regimental  Band  of  Music— also  to  invite  the  officers  of  the 
U.  S.  Artillery,  stationed  at  Barrancas— also  the  officers  of  the 
Engineer  Corps,  at  Mobile-point— also  any  other  officers  of  the 
Government— they  may  deem  advisable.  Also  to  procure  a Band 
of  Music  from  New  Orleans  to  accompany  the  committee  to 
Montgomery— 

3.  Resolved.  That,  T.  L.  Carthy,  R.  J.  Easter,  Wm.  H.  Robertson, 
Chester  Root,  J.  W.  Moore  and  J.  G.  Swift,  be  a committee  of 
household  and  supplies,  whose  duty  it  shall  be,  to  procure  a 
house,  furniture,  Equipage  &c.  for  the  purpose  of  accommodat- 
ing our  Guest  during  his  stay  in  Mobile,  also  to  procure  sup- 
plies of  every  description  and  to  superintend  this  household 
during  his  stay— 

4.  Resolved.  That,  S.  H.  Garrow,  N.  Pope,  P.  McLoskey,  Silas 
Dinsmoor,  Barrett  Ames,  C.  Batre,  Henry  Gunnison,  T.  L. 
Carthy,  Id.  Stickney,  J.  W.  Moore,  Wm.  Hale  and  Wm.  H. 
Robertson— be  a committee  whose  duty  it  shall  be,  to  procure 
and  provide  a public  dinner  and  ball,  and  superintend  and 
manage  the  same— 

5.  Resolve,  That,  E.  Montgomery,  is  appointed  Chief  Marshall.— 
S.  G.  Swift,  B.  S.  Smoot,  Henry  Gunnison  and  R.  C.  Lane,  as- 
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Marshalls  of  the  day,  whose  duty  it  shall  be,  on  the  ar- 
r the  Steam  Boats,  with  General  LaFayette  to  arrange  and 
ect  the  procession  from  the  place  of  landing  to  the  place  of 

reception— 

Resolved.  That.  E.  Webb,  R.  ].  Easter  and  William  Hale,  be  a 
committee  to  draught  and  deliver  an  address  of  welcome  to  Gen- 
eral LaFayette— on  his  arrival  at  Mobile— and  that  they  select 
one  from  this  number  to  deliver  the  address— 

7.  Resolved,  That,  the  whole  committee  under  the  direction  of  the 
chairman  form  a committee  of  reception— 

8.  Resolved,  That,  Col.  Wm.  King,  T .L.  Carthy,  E.  Webb,  W.  R. 
Hallett,  R.  J.  Easter,  and  T.  T.  Holt,  be  a committee  to  prepare 
toasts  to  be  drank  at  the  dinner— 

9.  Resolved,  That,  S.  H.  Garrow,  Wm.  R.  Hallett,  E.  Montgomery, 
Wm.  H.  Robertson,  Silas  Dinsmoor,  S.  G.  Swift,  R.  ].  Easter, 
C.  Batre  and  Wm.  Flale,  be  a committee  of  escort  to  attend 
Genl.  LaFayette— from  Mobile  to  New  Orleans,  or  to  such 
point  as  may  be  designated  by  the  authorities  of  Louisiana- 

10.  Resolved,  That  Barrett  Ames,  C.  Batre’  and  H.  Stickney,  be  a 
committee  of  accounts  one  of  whom  shall  act  as  treasurer,  and 
the  duty  of  this  committee  shall  be,  to  keep  accurate  accounts  of 
monies  received  and  disbursed  which  disbursements  shall  take 
place,  upon  the  order  of  the  chairman  of  any  one  of  the  commit- 
tees appointed  at  this  meeting— 

11.  Resolved,  That  the  chairman  and  secretary  of  the  committee  in- 
form his  Excellency  the  Governor,  of  the  proceedings  of  this 
meeting,  and  request  him  as  soon  as  he  may  receive  intelligence 
of  the  determination  of  General  LaFayette  to  visit  this  section  of 
the  state,  to  advise  by  first  opportunity— 

Thos.  L.  Carthy,  Secty. 


Sir 


Mobile  March  10th  1825 


I have  to  regret  very  much  that  circumstances  have  occured  which 
will  call  my  attention  away  from  this  city  for  a few  weeks,  and  which 
precludes  me  the  pleasure  of  acting  as  one  of  the  Committee  of  Manage- 
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ment  appointed  by  your  Excellency  for  the  reception  of  our  nations  dis- 
tinguished guest;— Will  you  therefore  be  pleased  to  accept  of  my  resigna- 
tion as  a member  of  that  committee,— from  the  construction  which  I 
placed  in  your  first  communication,  I believed  it  was  you  as  the  Executive 
of  our  State  to  pay  General  LaFayette  the  principal  Honour  at  Mobile, 
hut  you  will  perceive  by  the  Resolutions  adopted  at  a meeting  held  on 
the  28th  ulto  which  resolutions  were  forwarded  to  you  by  the  Secretary, 
that  the  majority  of  the  committee  have  deemed  it  differently.  As  I was 
the  Chairman,  delicacy  prevents  me  from  commenting  upon  those  resolu- 
tions;— but  Your  Excellency  will  no  doubt  at  a single  glance  observe  the 
Error,  and  will  view  the  subject  as  I have  done.— With  assurances  of  the 
highest  esteem. 

I am  Sir 

Your  Excellencies 
Mo.  obt.  st. 

S.  H.  Garrow 


His  Excellency 
Israel  Pickens- 


Mobile  21st  March  1825 


Sir- 

Finding  it  almost  impossible  to  proceed  in  the  erection  of  the  nec- 
essary buildings,  for  the  purpose  of  properly  receiving  and  entertaining 
the  distinguished  Patriot,  who  is  now  about  to  honour  our  State  with  a 
visit.  The  committees  have  concluded  to  adopt  the  mode  proposed  by 
Your  Excellency  ei  that  of  sending  the  Treasurer  of  the  Committee  Mr. 
Henry  Stickney,  to  Cahaba,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  funds,  to  meet, 
the  very  great  expenditures  now  daily  taking  place— 

When  Your  Excellency  takes  into  consideration,  the  very  many  ex- 
penses we  are  obliged  to  incur,  not  only  for  the  general  entertainments 
to  be  given  here,  but  that  we  are  obliged  to  furnish  a large  variety  of 
supplies  to  the  committees  at  the  different  places  of  reception  on  the 
river  Alabama.  Your  Excellency  will  . . . after  viewing  these  circum- 
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.lie  draught,  which  our  Treasurer  may  make  upon  the 
f unds  appropriated  by  the  State  for  this  purpose— 

We  have  the  honour  to  be 
Most  respectfully 

Your  Excellency’s 

Most  obedient  servants 

Ezekiel  Webb 
Chairman 

Thomas  L.  Carthy,  Secty. 


Mobile  March  17th  1825 


To  His  Excellency  Israel  Pickens 
Most  Ex.  Companion, 

The  suggestion  contained  in  your  late  communication  to  the  Grand 
Secretary  of  the  Grand  Chapter  of  the  State,  in  reference  to  the  Masonic 
Reception  in  this  city  of  the  “Nation’s  Guest”  was  Communicated  to  the 
Companions  of  Mobile  Chapter  No.  3 on  yesterday  the  presiding  officer 
which  the  Mo!  Ex:  Th:  Sanford,  shortly  thereafter  called  a meeting  of 
the  Chapter  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  into  effect  your  Excellency’s 
Suggestion  on  that  subject  in  adopting  preparatory  measures  which  may 
enable  them  to  present  to  the  Universally  Recognized  friend  of  Liberty 
and  of  Man  the  Tribute  not  only  of  their  Masonic  Veneration  and  re- 
spects, but  of  their  grateful  recollections  of  his  past  sacrifices  and  dis- 
tinguished services  in  Freedom’s  cause.  The  following  is  a Copy  of  the 
resolutions  passed  at  the  meeting  towit. 

Masonic  Hall,  City  of  Mobile,  March  16th  AD  1825 
7 o’clock  P.M. 

“Pvesolved  by  the  Companions  of  Mobile  Chapter  No.  3 that  a Commit- 
tee of  the  Chapter  he  appointed  to  Act  in  conjunction  with  a Committee 
from  Mobile  Lodge  No.  10,  to  take  into  consideration  the  suggestion  of 
the  M.E.G.H.P.”  that  the  Nation’s  Guest  should  receive  an  entertain- 
ment from  the  Masonic  fraternity  “And  to  prepare  a plan  and  estimate 
for  said  entertainment  and  to  report  the  same  together  with  their  ideas 
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of  the  means  most  eligible  to  carry  the  same  into  effect— Which  resolution 
was  adopted  and  a Committee  of  four  were  appointed  Viz; 

M.  E.  T.  Sandford 

E.  H.  V.  Chamberlain 

S.  G.  Swift 

T.  P.  Norris 

Resolved— that  the  M.  E.  C.  Jas.  Elliott  be  appointed  a Committee  from 
the  Chapter  to  correspond  with  his  Excy.  the  Governor  and  to  inform  him 
of  the  proceedings  of  this  Chapter  in  reference  to  the  contemplated  Ma- 
sonic Reception  for  the  “Nations  Guest. ” And  to  obtain  necessary  in- 
formation from  him  on  the  subject,  both  of  which  resolutions  wer^ 
unanimously  adopted. 

Pursuant  therefore  to  these  resolutions  the  pleasing  duty  is  assessed  to 
me  by  the  Compns  of  Mob.  Chr.  No.  3 to  communicate  to  your  Excel- 
lency its  proceedings,  in  reference  to  the  contemplated  Masonic  reception 
of  our  illustrious  Brother,  and  to  ask  from  your  Excellency  the  communi- 
cations of  such  lights  as  your  superior  intelligence  may  enable  you  to 
impart.  It  is  a source  of  regret  that  the  means  at  the  disposal  of  the  Ma- 
sonic Brethren  here,  are  greatly  inadequate  to  the  “ Splendid  Masonic 
Reception”  of  the  General.  Still  their  warmth  of  feeling  and  of  gratitude 
for  the  General  will  urge  them  to  the  attempt,  in  a cause  so  much  calcu- 
lated to  excite  their  patriotic  feelings.  It  is  also  made  my  duty  by  those 
resolutions  to  receive  from  your  Excy.  all  the  information  you  may  think 
proper  to  impart,  in  reference  to  the  number  of  days  it  is  probable  the 
General  may  pass  in  our  City.  In  order  that  the  arrangements  may  be 
adapted  to  the  period  of  his  arrival. 

Suffer  me  in  conclusion  to  present  you  my  cordial  greetings  for  the 
reulwed  Masonic  testimonial  of  respect  and  esteem  received  recently  from 
the  Royal  Arch  Masons  of  this  state. 

Yours  fraternally 
Jno.  Elliott 
D.  G.  HP. 


P.S.  Please  drop  an  early  answer. 
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Mobile  21st  March  1825 

Sir  and  - mpanion, 

the  pleasure  of  receiving  by  Col.  Easter  your  favor  of  the  24th. 
Jommunicating  your  acceptance  of  the  office  of  Grand  High 
Priest  or  the  Grand  Chapter  of  the  State  of  Alabama. 


Your  wish  that  a meeting  of  the  Grand  Chapter  be  called  for  the 
purpose  of  greeting  our  illustrious  brother  LaFayette  on  his  arrival  at  this 
place  would  be  complied  with  most  cheerfully,  was  there  time  sufficient 
to  notify  the  Officers  residing  in  the  Northern  part  of  the  State  as  re- 
quired by  the  Constitution. 


It  is  proposed  however  by  the  breathern  composing  the  Mobile 
Chapter  and  Lodge  that  some  arrangements  be  made  for  that  occasion 
and  by  these  Committees  have  been  appointed,  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
municating with  your  Excellency  on  the  subject,  to  which  please  refer. 


ly. 


I have  the  honor  to  be  with  much  respect  and  esteem  your  fraternal- 


Wm.  D.  Stone 
Gr.  Sect.  Gr.  Chapter 
State  of  Alabama 


His  Excellency 

Israel  Pickens 

Gr.  High  Priest 
Gr.  Ch.  S.  A. 

Some  data  incident  to  General  LaFayette  s visit. 

Col.  Thornton 

You  will  please  deposit  with  Doctr  Webb  Chairman  of  the  Mobile 
Committee  of  arrangements  for  Genl.  LaFayette’s  reception  the  sum  of 
five  thousand  dollars  if  so  much  are  in  your  hands  and  take  this  receipt, 
to  be  accountable  in  discharge  of  the  claims  listed  by  sd  committee.  You 
will  endorse  the  rect  on  the  list  and  retain  it  for  the  Comptrollers  office. 
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April  13th  1825 

Israel  Pickens 


Sir: 


The  object  of  these  present  is  to  call  your  attention  to  a contract 
made  by  the  Fayette  Committee  of  the  State  of  Alabama  and  the  Com- 
mittee of  this  place  on  the  subject  of  the  Charter  of  the  Steam  Boat 
Natchez.  That  each  state  should  pay  half  the  expense.  We  now  inform 
you  that  the  amot.  paid  by  the  Committee  here  is  Twenty  seven  hundred 
Dols.,  we  have  therefore  to  request  this  favor  of  you  Transmitting  to  us 
the  sum  of  thirteen  hundred  and  fifty  dols.— the  amt.  due  by  your  state. 

The  committee  are  the  more  anxiou  on  this  amount  in  consequence 
of  the  Expenditures  having  far  exceeded  the  appropriation  for  the  re- 
ception of  the  “Nation  s Guest.” 


To  His  Excellency 
The  Governor  of 
Alabama 
Mobile 


I have  the  honor  to  be 
Very  respectfully 
Sir 

Your  most  ob 
Nath:  Cox. 

Chairman  of  the  LaFayette 
Committee 

New  Orleans  18  May  1825. 


Mobile  24th.  May  1825 

Dear  Sir, 

As  the  creditors  of  the  Mobile  LaFayette  Committee  are  becoming 
very  importunate  in  their  demands,  you  will  please  excuse  us  for  address- 
ing you  on  the  subject  and  requesting  you  to  forward  as  soon  as  possible 
the  funds  necessary  to  pay  them. 

We  have  paid  about  half  of  the  money  left  with  us  to  such  claim- 
ants as  were  very  receptous  and  are  waiting  for  further  funds  to  make 
an  equal  distribution  among  the  rest.— We  hope  however  that  you  may 
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be  able  ion  ;rd  us  enough  to  pay  the  whole  demands  which  in  our 
.Lid  be  the  most  polite  course  for  the  execution  to  take— as  its 
to  the  Legislature  should  be  prevented  if  possible. 

i sentiments  of  high  spirits  I have  the  honor  to  be  your  most 

obedient  servt. 

Ezek.  Webb 
Chairman. 


J o his  Excellency  Israel  Pickens. 


Cahaba  Ala.  May  18.  1825 

My  Dear  Sir 

According  to  my  promise  I directed  a paper  to  meet  you  at  Pitts- 
burgh and  again  enclose  you  one  herein.  This  contains  but  a partial  ac- 
count of  our  doings  when  you  were  with  us.  You  will  receive  a packet 
which  I have  caused  to  be  directed  to  you  at  Boston  giving  an  account 
at  each  place  where  you  stopped  in  your  journey  through  this  state;  be- 
lieving, that  it  may  be  satisfactory  to  you,  or  to  some  of  your  friends,  in 
giving  a reference  to  the  incedents  occuring  here  in  the  gratifying  occa- 
sion to  our  citizens  of  the  young  state  of  Alabama. 

1 hope  you  will  have  reached  Boston  by  the  time  you  wished,  in 
good  health  and  spirits,  after  a journey  unexampled  in  our  own,  or  in 
any  other  times.  A march  so  extended,  so  rapid,  and  at  the  same  time  so 
triumphant,  has  never  the  boon  of  any  personage  before  and  it  is  truly 
a source  of  common  congratulation  among  the  friends  of  republican  insti- 
tuitons  and  of  free  social  order  throughout  the  world  . 

I am  too  sensible  of  the  fatigue  of  your  late  journey  and  of  those 
gratifying  attentions  by  which  you  will  be  surrounded  when  this  shall 
have  reached  you  to  add  any  thing  to  them  by  a longer  letter  without 
material  to  make  it  interesting  to  you. 

Hereafter  when  you  shall  be  enjoying  the  tranquillity  of  your  own 
domestic  circle,  I hope  to  have  the  pleasure  of  corresponding  with  you  in 
comformity  with  your  kind  invitation,  when  I parted  with  you. 

I am  with  sentiments  of  profound  respects  and  esteem 


Genl.  LaFayette 


Your  most  obt. 
Israel  Pickens 
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Cahaba  May  31st.  1825 

Honorable  Israel  Pickens 
Dear  Sir 

1 have  made  several  applications  to  the  LaFayette  Committee  foi 
payt.  of  my  bill— for  Services  performed  by  Steam  Boat  Balize,  in  trans- 
porting Genl.  LaFayette  and  Suit,  and  also  your  Excellency  and  Suit 
with  the  Committee  and  have  not  yet  been  able  to  get  any.  As  I am 
about  to  close  my  Business  preparitory  to  leaving  the  State  for  some 
months,  you  will  render  me  a very  great  Service  by  directing  them  to  pay 
my  claim  or  by  providing  for  it  in  any  other  way  that  may  Suit  your 
convenience  better  I hope  to  be  in  Cahaba  in  about  2 weeks  from  this 
date. 


I am  very  respectfully 
Your  obt.  St. 

Richd.  Hovendon 


(There  is  a notation  on  the  back  of  this  letter  by  the  Governor) 


“Rd.  Hovenden,  ansd.  referring  him  to  Doct.  Webb  Chm.  at  Mo- 
bile &c.” 


The  pleasure  of  Miss  Hovendon’s  Company 
is  requested  at  the  Ball  to  be  given  in 
honor  of  General  LaFayette,  on  the  day 
of  his  arrival  in  this  city. 

P.  McLoskey 
L.  Chuiesse 
T.  L.  Carthy 
&c 


Committee 

Mobile,  1st  April,  1825. 
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OF  GENERAL  LaFAYETTE  IN  ALABAMA 

?.rmabiv  to  the  joint  Resolution  of  the  legislature,  an  invitation 
vanicated  by  the  Governor  inviting  Genl.  LaFavette  to  honour 
e with  a visit.  The  invitation  was  accepted,  and  on  the  approach 
distinguished  guest,  he  was  met  at  the  state  boundary  on  the  Bank 
Chattahoochee  by  a civil  and  military  escort  and  carriages  for  transpor- 
tation of  himself  and  his  retinue.  This  point  is  within  the  country  of  the 
Creek  Indians,  and  nearly  100  miles  distant  from  the  nearest  white  set- 
tlements in  Alabama.  The  civil  part  of  the  escort  consisted  of  several 
members  of  the  legislature  and  other  respectable  citizens  delegated  by 
the  executive  to  receive  and  accompany  the  guest.  The  military  escort  con- 
sisted of  two  troops  of  cavalry  finely  uniformed  and  equipped;  the  one 
from  Montgomery  distant  100  miles,  the  other  from  Monroe  distant  near- 
ly 200  miles.  These  were  commanded  by  a Maj.  General  attended  by 
other  General  and  Staff  officers. 

On  meeting  the  guest,  he  was  received  by  an  address  of  congratula- 
tions and  welcome  on  behalf  of  the  civil  delegation,  which  was  appropri- 
ately answered.  He  was  then  informed  by  the  officer  commanding  the 
troops  that  he  had  been  ordered  by  the  Executive  to  escort  him  to  Mont- 
gomery where  it  was  his  wish  to  receive  him  personally,  and  in  the  mean 
time  the  troops  would  with  much  pleasure  conform  to  his  orders  and 
wishes.  The  guest  and  his  retinue  consisting  of  his  son  Geo.  W.  LaFay- 
ette,  his  Secy.  Col.  Lavasseier  and  his  friend  Mr.  Deseon,  after  inter- 
change of  salutations  proceeded  in  the  carriages  provided.  That  in  which 
the  Genl.  rode,  was  drawn  by  four  elegant  greys. 

So  great  a portion  of  the  way  led  through  an  uninhabited  Indian 
country,  refreshments  and  other  supplies  were  transmitted  to  suitable 
places  of  deposite,  for  comfortable  accommodation.  This  dreary  road  was 
thus  for  the  moment  cheered  with  comforts  and  with  plenty. 

In  passing  through  the  Indian  territory,  repeated  honours  were  paid 
to  the  welcome  visitant  by  the  ter-tenants  of  the  wilderness.  Little  Prince, 
the  principal  chief  delivered  to  him  an  animated  address  in  his  own 
language.  There  being  no  interpreter  present,  the  General  returned  an 
answer  in  English;  imagining  from  the  gestures  and  countenance  of  the 
Indian  orator  what  might  be  the  purport  of  his  speech.  This  answer  was 
full  of  those  philanthropic  sentiments  which  characterize  the  man. 

An  Indian  Ball  Play  was  exhibited  for  the  entertainment  of  the 
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guest.  And  one  hundred  warriors  mounted  on  ponies  joined  the  escorts 
and  attended  them  to  Line  Creek,  the  commencing  point  of  the  white 
settlements  of  Alabama. 

Here  two  aides  and  other  officers  of  the  Governors  staff  together 
with  a number  of  general,  field,  and  staff  officers,  met  the  guest  and 
escorts  and  joined  in  the  procession  which  was  there  formed  in  conformity 
to  a general  order,  and  was  soon  after  increased  into  a great  cavalcade  by 
the  assemblage  of  numerous  citizens  from  the  adjacent  country,  and  was 
continued  to  Montgomery  a distance  of  twenty  miles  from  Line  Creek, 
and  through  a beautiful  farming  country. 

On  a commanding  eminence  at  the  approach  to  Montgomery -were 
erected  two  spacious  tents  with  a triumphal  arch  between  them  neatly 
and  tastily  decorated  with  evergreens  and  flowers.  Here  the  procession 
halted  at  about  12  o’clock  on  the  3d  April,  and  the  guest  was  received 
by  the  Governor  under  the  arch  and  addressed  in  an  affectionate  man- 
ner in  behalf  of  the  authorities  and  people  of  the  state,  and  answered  in 
«n  appropriate  and  feeling  manner. 

After  an  introduction  to  the  committees  of  arrangements  and  many 
of  the  assemblage  of  citizens  that  had  been  waiting  his  arrival,  the  guest 
was  presented  to  the  ladies  from  the  village  and  country  who  were  seated 
in  one  of  the  tents.  After  a short  delay,  the  guest  was  taken  into  the  Gov- 
ernor’s carriage  and  the  procession  continued  with  the  accession  it  had 
gained  in  its  civil  and  military  numbers,  attended  by  a fine  band  of 
music,  to  the  quarters  provided  for  his  accommodation. 

The  corporate  authorities  of  the  town  called  on  the  guest  at  his 
quarters  and  gave  him  an  address  of  welcome.  This  day  being  Sunday, 
all  further  public  honours  and  parade  were  discontinued.  The  guest  and 
his  retinue  and  the  civil  with  a few  of  the  military  escort  partook  of  a 
private  dinner  with  the  Governor.  In  the  evening  all  attended  divine 
service. 

On  next  morning  (Monday)  the  Masonic  body  of  the  village  called 
on  their  visiting  brother  and  guest  at  his  quarters  and  delivered  an  ad- 
dress of  welcome,  which  was  appropriately  answered. 

Many  ladies  and  other  citizens  were  introduced  to  the  guest  among 
whom  were  a few  of  his  fellow  labourers  of  the  revolution.  These  last 
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were  L , n ai  invitation  from  the  governor  requested  to  attend  at  the 
cd  on,  the  line  of  March  most  convenient  to  them,  where 
would  be  made  for  their  gratuitous  accommodation.  It  will  avoid 
n here  to  add  that  a few  of  those  sages  assembled  at  each  of  the 
on  the  route,  and  the  meeting  between  them  and  their  heroic 
visitor  was  always  most  affectionate  on  both  sides.  And  it  was  remarkable 
that  in  very  few  instances  were  these  good  old  men  capable  of  utterance 
at  the  first  interview,  and  always  were  they  received  with  the  warmest 
cordiality. 

The  additional  festivities  at  Montgomery  consisted  of  a public  din- 
ner and  in  the  evening  a ball,  both  of  which  were  splendid  and  numer- 
ously attended.  And  many  of  the  houses  were  handsomely  illuminated. 

After  attending  the  ball,  the  guest  departed  at  11  o’clock  in  the 
night,  accompanied  by  the  Governor  and  the  civil  escorts  and  most  of 
the  officers  who  had  composed  the  military  procession,  and  embarked 
on  board  of  the  steam-boats  Henderson  and  Balize.  A number  of  ladies 
and  gentlemen  accompanied  on  board  the  steam-boat  Fanny.  On  Tues- 
day morning  the  flotilla  halted  at  Selma,  to  gratify  the  citizens  of  that 
village  and  its  vicinity,  who  called  on  board  and  paid  their  respects  to 
the  guest.  After  a short  delay,  the  voyage  was  continued  to  Cahaba, 
where  the  boats  arrived  at  11  o’clock  the  same  morning,  110  miles  by 
water  from  Montgomery. 

After  attending  the  ball  the  Genl.  and  his  retinue  consisting  of  his 
son  Secy  and  Mr.  Deseon,  departed  accompanied  by  the  Gov.  and  suite 
and  the  other  escorts  at  11  o’clock  and  reached  Claiborne  about  12  o’clock 
on  Wednesday. 

Here  a numerous  assembly  of  persons  from  the  town  and  adjacent 
country  met  the  guest  at  the  bank  of  the  River,  after  landing  the  Genl. 
was  introduced  by  the  Gov.  to  the  committee  of  arrangements  at  that 
place  and  was  addressed  by  Mr.  Dellet  their  chairman,  and  returned  a 
suitable  answer.  A procession  was  formed  composed  in  part  of  Capt. 
Moore’s  troop  of  Cavalry  who  had  formed  part  of  the  Chattahoochee  and 
who  had  returned  home  by  land  from  Montgomery.  (The  Genl.  answered 
taking  occasion  to  notice  this  troop.) 

The  procession  continued  to  the  Court  House  which  was  tastily  dec- 
orated for  the  occasion.  Here  the  Genl.  was  introduced  to  a crowded 
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assembly  of  ladies  and  other  citizens  and  after  retiring  to  his  quarters 
partook  of  a public  dinner. 

The  great  urgency  of  the  guest  to  proceed  on  his  long  and  arduous 
journey,  in  consequence  of  having  lost  several  days  from  his  calculated 
rout  before  reaching  the  state  denied  the  citizens  of  Claiborne  their  ex- 
pected pleasure  of  the  company  of  the  guest  to  partake  of  a ball  accord- 
ing to  preparations.  Late  in  the  afternoon  the  Guest  and  retinue  the 
Executive  and  staff  and  escorts  reembarked  and  proceeded  during  the 
night.  On  Thursday  morning  the  flotilla  reached  Mobile  amid  the  roar- 
ing of  cannon  and  the  reiterated  cheerings  of  the  citizens. 

Here  as  at  most  other  places  the  citizens  were  deprived  of  a portion 
ol  their  anticipated  pleasure  in  administering  additional  comforts  and 
honours  by  a delay  of  another  day.  About  12  o’clock  the  Guest  and  re- 
tinue with  the  Gov.  and  his  staff  and  escorts  reembarked  on  board  of 
the  Steam-boat  to  be  ready  for  an  early  departure  for  Mobile  Point,  the 
last  point  of  land  within  the  territory  of  the  state,  and  where  very  hand- 
some entertainments  were  provided  under  the  superintendence  of  Maj. 
D.  Russell  for  a parting  festival. 

A civil  and  military  escort  sent  by  the  authorities  of  Louisiana  had 
been  in  waiting  at  Mobile  on  board  the  fine  Steam  boat  Natchez  to 
conduct  the  guest  to  N.  Orleans.  On  board  this  vessel,  off  Mobile  Point 
the  Governor  and  his  attending  escorts  took  his  leave  of  their  venerated 
visitor  and  fellow  travellor,  after  an  affecting  interchange  of  good  will 
and  good  wishes. 

References  used: 

(The  data  subjoined  and  following  the  Hovendon  letter  of  May  31st, 
is  a statement  presumably  written  either  by  Governor  Pickens  himself  or 
by  his  brother,  Samuel,  to  give  a sum  up  of  Gen.  LaFayette’s  journey 
through  the  State. 

Comments  relative  to  the  letters  in  the  possession  of  the  compiler  of 
this  contribution  have  been  aided  by  references  to  History  of  Alabama 
and  Dictionary  of  Alabama  Biography,  Vol.  2 and  3,  passim,  to  Wood- 
ward s Reminiscenes,  and  to  newspapers  of  the  period.  The  LaFayette 
letters  and  many  others  of  a coincident  date  are  in  my  hands  and  likewise 
I have  some  newspapers  of  the  period.  D.L.McC.) 
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pvVIS’  TAVERN  AT  FORT  BAINBRIDGE 

crs  who  passed  through  the  Creek  Nation  between  1820  and 
j left  sundry  descriptions  of  the  Taverns  and  Inns.  From  bits 
data  :aken  from  the  notes  of  those  travelers,  students  of  late  years 
: woven  descriptions  of  these  houses  of  entertainment  and  have  com- 
piled statistical  data  of  much  historical  worth  in  fixing  the  lore  and  cus- 
toms of  the  period. 

Kendall  Lewis’  Tavern  was  a large  double-pen  log  structure  with  an 
open  hall  between,  and  having  separate  cabins  in  the  rear.  Apparently 
the  Bar  and  Lobby  of  the  Inn  occupied  the  front  rooms  and  the  guests 
were  accommodated  in  the  rear  cabins.  One  traveler  says  that  twelve 
guests  could  be  accommodated.  There  were  no  glass  windows  but  shut- 
ters were  provided  for  some  of  the  guest  rooms.  A roller  towel  on  the 
wall  of  the  open  hall  was  for  the  common  use  of  the  guests,  but  a Scotch- 
man comments  that  an  ewer  and  basin  would  be  furnished,  if  paid  for, 
in  the  individual  apartments. 

Kendall  Lewis  was  the  son-in-law  of  Big  Warrior,*  Chief  of  the 
Upper  Creek  Indians  from  1810  until  1824  when  he  died  in  Washington. 
In  1811,  Lewis  was  a Lieutenant  of  Scouts  in  the  service  of  Col.  Benja- 
min Hawkins,  United  States  Agent  for  Indian  affairs  South  of  the  Ohio 
River.  Lewis  seems  to  have  been  a Captain  in  one  of  the  Georgia  Regi- 
ments in  the  War  of  1813  (as  he  is  frequently  referred  to  as  such).  The 
date  on  which  he  took  Big  Warriors  daughter  for  a wife  is  not  of 
record.  There  is  considerable  tradition  in  Russell  County,  Alabama  with 
reference  to  two  of  his  children  who  moved  to  Arkansas  in  the  1830s. 
A son  was  born  to  Mrs.  Lewis  on  the  night  of  April  1,  1825.  Perhaps  the 
excitement  and  confusion  incident  to  the  entertainment  of  Gen.  La- 
Fayette  and  his  retinue  might  have  induced  the  consummation  of  this 
event  and  it  is  known  that  this  boy,  named  General  LaFayette  Lewis 
grew  to  manhood,  resided  most  of  his  life  in  Russell  County. 

(*The  stopping  place  mentioned  in  the  Pickens  letters  as  Big  War- 
riors Stand,  was  actually  Kendall  Lewis’  Tavern,  at  Fort  Bainbridge.  In 
later  years  a road  stop  was  at  Fort  Bainbridge,  Creek  Stand,  and  Warrior’s 
Stand,  points  along  the  Federal  Road  between  the  Western  line  of  Rus- 
sell County  and  Fort  Hull,  near  Tuskegee.) 

Mrs.  Harris,  presumably  a widow,  maintained  this  tavern  in  1830, 
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and  while  she  is  not  called  so  by  name,  circumstances  would  indicate 
that  she  was  the  proprietor  in  1835.  A location  on  a map  of  1836  marked 
“Cooks”  is  practically  coincident  with  the  location. 

Capt.  Lewis,  a Georgian,  was  said  by  Adam  Hodgson,  British  travel- 
er entertained  by  him  in  1820,  to  have  left  that  State  on  account  of  hav- 
ing killed  a man  in  a personal  encounter.  From  information  in  my  hands 
as  late  as  July  4,  1936,  I learn  that  Capt.  Lewis  was  the  brother  of  Mary 
Lewis  Wall  whose  granddaughter  resides  today  at  Macon,  Georgia. 

THE  IRA  MITCHELL  HOME 

A rather  pretentious  frame  structure  occupies  the  site  at  the  present 
time  of  old  Fort  Bainbridge.  Capt.  Lewis’  Tavern  was  about  400  yards 
West  and  on  the  left  side  of  the  road  from  the  Fort. 

(Compiled  by  Peter  A.  Brannon,  from  numerous  notes  referable  to 
Fort  Bainbridge.) 
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, STAGE  STOPS  AND  TAVERNS  IN  WHAT  IS 
NOW  ALABAMA  PRIOR  TO  1840. 

(This  List  is  Compiled  from  Material  as  set  out  in  the  Appended 
Bibliography  by  W.  P.  A.  Workers  on  Project  1584.) 

Alabama  Hotel,  Tuskaloosa;  Under  the  management  of  Lewis;  was  the 
political  center  of  that  place  while  the  Capitol  was  there. 

Thomas  Anthony’s  Tavern;  (See  Fort  Mitchell,  Russell  County). 

Fort  Bainbridge,  Russell  County;  Twenty-nine  miles  West  of  the  Chat- 
tahoochee River  on  the  old  Federal  Road. 

Mrs.  Harris’  Hotel,  1835. 

Lewis’  Tavern,  1818-1825;  LaFayette  stopped  here,  April  1,  1825. 

Capt.  Kendall  Lewis,  the  former  Army  Officer  serving  under  Col. 
Benjamin  Hawkins,  the  Agent,  had  his  father-in-law,  Big  Warrior 
as  his  “Sleeping  Partner/’  but  the  Indian  owned  it. 

Bear  Meat  Cabin,  Blount  County;  Early  travelers  stopped,  before  1825, 
in  Blountsville  on  the  Tuskaloosa  to  Huntsville  road. 

Bell  Tavern;  Same  as  Freeny’s  Tavern.  The  Bell,  which  prompted  the 
name,  is  now  preserved  in  the  Alabama  Department  of  Archives 
and  History. 

Bonum’s  Tavern,  Montgomery  County;  This  was  the  original  settlement 
of  the  Bonham  family  in  Western  Montgomery  County. 

Major  Brown’s  Tavern,  Dallas  County;  East  of  Cahaba  River  on  the 
road  to  Tuskaloosa. 

Buzzard  Roost  Tavern;  Levi  Colbert’s  place  of  entertainment  on  the  old 
Natchez  Trace,  in  the  present  Colbert  County. 

Patrick  Byrne’s  Tavern,  Baldwin  County;  On  the  hill  before  going  down 
in  the  valley  to  reach  Blakeley.  A breakfast  stop,  where  good  coffee 

might  be  had. 
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The  Carter  House , Claiborne;  Kept  by  three  brothers. 

Centerville  Tavern;  The  present  day  home  of  J.  P.  Kennedy  at  Center- 
ville, used  from  the  date  of  the  removal  of  the  Capitol  to  Tuskaloosa, 
as  a stopping  place  in  that  town.  On  the  removal  of  the  records  to 
Montgomery  in  1847,  the  caravan  stopped  there. 

Cheatham’s  Tavern,  Huntsville,  Madison  County;  C.  Cheatham  operated 
a place  of  entertainment  in  the  town  of  Twickenham,  on  Jefferson 
Street,  just  off  the  Square. 

Coker’s  ( Cooker’s ) Tavern;  Northern  part  of  Conecuh  County  (this  stop 
was  thirteen  miles  below  Price’s  on  the  road  to  Blakeley.) 

Cook’s  Tavern;  An  accommodation  stop  on  the  old  Federal  Road  about 
Uchee,  Russell  County  of  to-day. 

Crabtree’s  Tavern,  1825;  (See  Fort  Mitchell,  Russell  County.) 

Crocheron’s  Tavern,  Richmond,  Dallas  County  ;This  was  a large  brick 
structure,  and  the  remains  exist  to-day. 

Thomas  Crowell’s  Tavern,  1827;  (See  Fort  Mitchell,  Russell  County.) 

Dadeville  Hotel;  In  which  Johnson  J.  Hooper  is  reputed  to  have  written 
some  of  his  "Simon  Suggs”  and  "Widow  Rugby”  stories. 

Fort  Dale,  Butler  County;  1820. 

The  Taylor  House,  at  Greenville;  Was  the  official  stopping  place 
five  years  later. 

Dexter  House,  Montgomery;  Erected  in  1847  by  Col.  Lewis  Owen.  Man- 
aged by  Jacob  P.  House  of  Autauga  County,  a Mr.  Sims,  and  Wil- 
liam Taylor. 

Duffie’s  ( Duffle’s ) House;  On  the  road  from  Coosada  to  Tuskaloosa, 
probably  about  Centerville. 

Evans’  Tavern,  Montgomery  County;  Same  as  Milly’s  Tavern,  which  see. 
Milly  later  married  this  man. 

Exchange  Hotel,  Montgomery;  Completed  November,  1847— never  closed 
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his  hostelry  was  built  by  Robinson  and  Bardwell,  who  built 
:::$t  State  Capitol  under  plans  drawn  by  Samuel  Holt.  Leased 
by  J.  J.  Stewart,  and  subsequently  in  the  management  have 
een:  Joseph  G.  Field,  Washington  Tilley,  Lanier  and  Son,  A.  P. 
Vatt,  Bulger,  Hucell  and  Company  (who  managed  it  during  the 
Confederacy),  C.  A.  Lanier,  and  that  family  owns  the  controling  in- 
terest to-day. 

John  M.  Flynn’s  House;  Claiborne. 

brankfort  Hotel,  Franklin  County;  Built  in  1844. 

Major  Clement  Freeny’s  Tavern,  Montgomery;  On  present  Commerce 
Street,  two  squares  South  of  the  River.  Major  Freeny  was  the  son- 
in-law  of  Mrs.  Walter  Lucas,  of  Lucas’  Tavern  fame.  They  both  en- 
tertained LaFayette  on  his  trip  through  America  in  1825. 

The  Georgians  Tavern;  An  early  stop  probably  in  Monroe  County,  dat- 
ing not  later  than  1830,  on  the  road  to  Blakeley. 

Globe  Tavern;  Same  as  the  Indian  Queen;  built  in  1820  by  George  Wash- 
ington B.  Townes.  Mr.  Townes  was,  a few  years  later,  Governor  of 
Georgia. 

Greggs  Tavern,  Lawrence  County;  At  Leighton.  The  first  stop  after 
crossing  the  River  at  old  Bainbridge,  at  a point  on  the  Buyler  road, 
first  authorized  Alabama  State  highway. 

Green  Bottom  Inn,  Madison  County;  On  the  Huntsville  to  New  Market 
Pike.  Maintained  prior  to  1818  and  some  years  later  by  John  Con- 
nelly. Here  Andrew  Jackson  stopped. 

Hadley’s  Inn,  Escambia  County;  Somewhere  close  to  the  present  Floma- 
ton. 

Mrs.  Harris’  Hotel,  1835;  See  Fort  Bainbridge,  Russell  County). 

The  Indian  Queen,  Montgomery;  North  side  of  Market  Street,  near 
North  McDonnough  Street. 

James  Johnston’s  Tavern;  (See  Fort  Mitchell,  Russell  County). 
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Edward  D.  Kings  House,  Perry  County;  This  gentleman  would  take 
travelers  as  an  accommodation  only. 

Lewis’  Tavern,  1818-1825;  (See  Fort  Bainbridge,  Russell  County). 

Longmyres  Tavern;  Sixteen  miles  South  of  Cookers,  and  probably  in 
Conecuh  County. 

Lucas’  Tavern;  Montgomery  County,  two  miles  West  of  Okfuski  Creek. 

Gen.  LaFayette  spent  the  night  of  April  2,  1825  in  this  building, 
which  now  stands,  used  as  a Negro  house. 

Duncan  {somethne  Douglas)  Macmillan’s  House,  Conecuh  County;  This 
house  was  sixteen  miles  from  Longmyres.  The  proprietor  was  a God- 
fearing man. 

Archibald  Maderra’s  Tavern,  Huntsville,  Madison  County;  This  institu- 
tion enjoyed  a lucrative  business  in  1819  when  it  was  political  head- 
quarters for  the  delegates  to  the  Territorial  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion. 

The  Madison  House,  Montgomery;  Corner  North  Perry  and  Market 
Streets;  erected  in  1847,  dismantled  in  1908.  Managed  by  Charles 
Abercrombie,  Washington  Tilley,  Joseph  Pizzala  (he  called  it  “The 
European  House”),  Sidney  Kirtland  and  others. 

Sam  Manack’s  House  on  Pinchona,  Montgomery  County;  1803-1816,  at 
the  old  Federal  Road  crossing.  Here  was  born  David  Moniac  (Man- 
ack),  first  Indian  appointed  to  the  United  States  Military  Academy; 
here  was  entertained  Peggy  and  Lorenzo  Dow,  and  Aaron  Burr, 
under  arrest,  was  here  in  1807.  Mrs.  Manack  was  William  Weather- 
ford’s mother-in-law. 

The  Medison  House,  Montgomery;  Erected  in  1821,  at  the  corner  of 
Commerce  and  Montgomery  Streets,  on  the  Public  Square.  This  is 
the  present  Exchange  Hotel. 

McAlpin’s  Tavern,  Bibb  County;  Near  the  present  Centerville,  in  Bibb 
County. 
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Merck:::.:  Hotel , Montgomery;  Erected  in  1831,  by  Mr.  Caleb  Tomp- 
on  the  North  side  of  Market  Street,  about  the  present  Dexter 
:me  Methodist  Church.  Managed  by  Oliver  Reed,  and  after 
his  death,  by  his  widow.  Burned  May  18,  1846. 

?T:s.  Mill’s  House,  Baldwin  County;  Somewhere  near  the  present  cross- 
ing of  Little  River  on  Monroeville  to  Bay  Minette  road. 

Milly’s  Tavern,  Montgomery  County;  At  the  Federal  Road  crossing  of 
Noococe  Cheppo  Creek  (two  miles  East  of  present  Mt.  Meigs).  This 
woman,  the  widow  of  a British  soldier  who  died  at  Kasihta,  lived  in 
the  Creek  country  from  1785  to  after  1820.  She  had  a toll  bridge  and 
tavern  stop  license  from  the  Federal  Government. 

Fort  Mitchell,  Russell  County. 

Thomas  Anthony’s  Tavern;  (Little  Prince,  the  Indian  Chief,  con- 
troled  a half-interest  in  this  business  from  1811  to  about  1824, 
though  between  1811  and  1820  the  tavern  keepers  name,  the  white 
man,  is  not  mentioned.  Adam  Hodgson,  when  there  in  1820,  men- 
tions Thomas  Anthony  of  Philadelphia. 

Crabtree’s  Tavern,  1825;  (Three  miles  West  of  Fort  Mithcell).  La- 
Fayette  stopped  here  March  31,  1825. 

Thomas  Crowell’s  Tavern,  1827;  (At  the  Post).  Capt.  Hall,  R.  N., 
Count  Saxe-Weimer,  James  Stuart,  and  other  notable  travelers  men- 
tioned Capt.  Crowell. 

James  Johnston’s  Tavern;  Same  as  Crowell’s,  and  was  known  by  sev- 
eral other  names;  located  at  Fort  Mitchell.  Major  Johnston  was  the 
Mail  contractor  between  Montgomery  and  Milledgeville  in  the  early 
Twenties,  and  controled,  with  Ward  Taylor  of  Greenville,  and 
Patrick  Byrnes  of  Blakeley,  early  Stage  routes  going  South  out  of 
Montgomery. 

The  Montgomery  Hall,  Montgomery;  On  lower  Market  Street,  South- 
west corner  of  Lawrence.  Cost  $50,000;  opened  to  the  public  in 
1835;  leased  by  Benjamin  Wilson  and  John  Bluck. 

Montgomery  Hotel,  Montgomery;  Same  as  Bell  Tavern. 
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Mooresville  Tavern,  Limestone  County;  Still  standing;  property  of  Henry 
B.  Zeitier’s  Estate. 

Rev.  Nall’s  House,  Bibb  County;  On  the  Tuskaloosa  road. 

Pack’s  Tavern,  DeKalb  County;  On  the  old  road  leading  to  Ross’  Land- 
ing, on  the  Tennessee  River,  and  later  Lebanon. 

Peebles  Tavern,  Escambia  County;  About  old  Steadham  village,  the 
headwaters  of  the  Escambia  River. 

Planter’s  Hotel;  On  Montgomery  Street,  in  the  city  of  Montgomery,  on 
the  Square,  West  of  the  Artesian  Basin  (site  of  Capitol  Clothing 
Store  of  1936).  Burned  on  December  16,  1838.  In  1833,  Abner 
McGee  erected  this  building,  making  the  bricks  out  of  the  contents 
of  an  Indian  Mound  on  the  River  bank  just  East  of  Maxwell  Field. 

Price’s  Inn,  Butler  County;  About  Butler  Springs  of  to-day. 

Routt’s  Round  Top  Inn,  Hazel  Green,  Madison  County. 

Royston’s  Inn,  Russell  County;  At  Sand  Fort,  fifteen  miles  West  of  the 
Chattahoochee  River  on  the  old  Federal  Road  (1825  and  1836  dates 
historically  recorded). 

Scurlock’s,  Conecuh  County;  On  the  Conecuh  River,  some  thirty  miles 
West  of  Pea  River.  This  tavern  was  on  the  Fort  Crawford  road.  In 
1819,  corn  to  feed  the  travelers  horse  was  $6.00  per  bushel.  This 
family  name  is  probably  “Shurlock,”  yet  perpetuated  in  Southeast 
Alabama. 

Sharp’s  Tavern,  Bibb  County;  Near  the  present  Centerville. 

Judge  Stephens’  House,  Bibb  County;  On  the  Tuskaloosa  to  Coosada 
road. 

Tate’s,  Baldwin  County;  At  the  forks  of  the  Blakeley  and  Pensacola 
trails.  This  was  the  residence  of  David  Tate,  who  moved,  with  Sam 
Manack,  into  this  country  on  the  former  property  of  their  relative, 
Alexander  McGillivray.  About  1818  or  1819,  Andrew  Jackson  erect- 
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Dntpelier  at  this  place.  Mr.  Frank  Earle  owns  the  place  and 

lives  there  to-day. 

aylor  House , Greenville,  Butler  County;  (See  Fort  Dale). 

Vickers’  Tavern;  North  side  of  Market  Street,  at  Decatur.  Erected  in 
1818  by  James  Vickers. 

Walker’s  Tavern , Macon  County;  1816  to  about  1840.  Adjacent  to  the 
Pole  Cat  Spring,  Indian  Agency,  at  the  trail  fork;  North  to  Tuka- 
bahchi,  West  to  Fort  Jackson,  Southwest  to  St.  Stephens.  Capt. 
Walker  was  the  son-in-law  of  Big  Warrior. 

Washington  Hall,  Claiborne. 

The  White  House,  Cahaba,  Dallas  County. 

Wood’s  Tavern,  Montgomery  County;  On  the  old  Federal  Road  about 
fifteen  miles  West  of  Snowden,  and  somewhere  in  the  vicinity  of 
Sandy  Ridge,  Lowndes  County  of  to-day.  Col.  Matthew  Wood  was 
an  officer  of  the  Alabama  Malitia.  The  Inn  was  presided  over  by 
his  “talkative  daughter.” 

Youngs  Tavern,  Cahaba,  Dallas  County. 

Bibliography.  For  numerous  references  to  places  of  accommodation 
in  Alabama  prior  to  1840,  see: 

“Early  Travel  and  some  Stage  Stops  in  Alabama,”  by  Peter  A.  Bran- 
non, in  the'Tageant  Book,”  Montgomery,  1926; 

“The  Federal  Road,”  by  Peter  A.  Brannon,  published  in  the  “Mont- 
gomery Advertiser,”  1923; 

“By-Paths  Through  Alabama,  and  Houses  by  the  Side  of  the  Road,” 
by  Peter  A.  Brannon,  Montgomery,  Alabama,  1929; 

“Little  Journeys,”  by  Peter  A.  Brannon,  Montgomery,  Alabama, 

1930; 


Mile  Stones,”  by  Peter  A.  Brannon,  Montgomery,  Alabama,  1931; 
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“Lillies,  Lions,  and  Bagpipes,”  by  Peter  A.  Brannon,  Montgomery, 
Alabama,  1934. 

See  also: 

“The  Buyler  Road,”  by  Peter  A.  Brannon,  in  the  “Alabama  High- 
ways,” Vol.  2,  No.  12,  March,  1927; 

“Three  Notch  Road,”  by  Peter  A.  Brannon,  in  the  “Alabama  High- 
ways,” Vol.  1,  No.  4,  July,  1927; 

“The  Federal  Road,”  by  Peter  A.  Brannon,  in  the  “Alabama  High- 
ways,” Vol.  1,  No.  1,  April,  1927,  and  numerous  references  to  early  travel 
to  be  found  in  “Through  the  Years”  stories  by  Peter  A.  Brannon  in  the 
“Montgomery  Advertiser”  from  1931  to  date. 

See  also: 

“Memorandum  Taken  on  My  Tour  to  Pensacola,  Commencing  the 
15,  April,  1819,”  by  Thomas  Stocks,  in  the  “Monthly  Bulletin”  issued  by 
the  Alabama  Department  of  Archives  and  History,  Vol.  2,  No.  3,  Sep- 
tember, 1925. 

See  also: 

“Early  Taverns  in  America,”  by  Elise  Lathrop,  1936  edition  (data 
furnished  by  Peter  A.  Brannon); 

Journals  of  Levasseur;  Count  Saxe-Weimer;  Capt.  Basil  Hall;  Adam 
Hodgson,  1820;  James  Stuart,  1830;  Tyrone  Power;  Sol  Smith,  the 
Comedian;  and  Lorenzo  Dow;  United  States  Treaties;  Reports  of  Mili- 
tary Commands,  etc.,  etc.,  mentioned  Stopping  Places. 

General  Thomas  Woodward’s  “Reminiscenses,”  Blue’s  “History  of 
Montgomery,”  Mrs.  Fry’s  “Memories  of  Old  Cahaba,”  Hamilton’s  Coloni- 
al Mobile,”  and  such  publications  give  the  early  history  of  the  locations, 
wherein  is  set  out  pertinent  references  to  the  original  places  of  accommo- 
dation. 
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BUTLER  COUNTY,  ALABAMA 

list  of  voters  at  an  election  held  at  Fort  Dale  on  the  first  Monday 
in  August  in  the  year  1820,  for  Sheriff  for  the  county  of  Butler.  Original 
on  file  with  Election  Returns  of  Butler  County  1820,  in  Department 
of  Archives  and  History. 


1.  John  Bolling 

30. 

Webster  Gilbert 

2.  Andrew  J.  Perry 

31. 

Hillary  Herbert 

3.  David  Williams 

32. 

William  Rotton 

4.  James  Dunklin 

33. 

Samuel  Williams 

5.  Richard  Rengold 

34. 

Calvin  Leonard 

6.  John  A.  C.  Jones 

35. 

Par  Hutchinson 

7.  Daniel  Safford 

36. 

George  Thigpen 

8.  Robert  Black 

37. 

George  Harrison 

9.  Daniel  Paine 

38. 

Isaac  Cook 

10.  John  Davis 

39. 

John  Graydon 

11.  Samuel  Paine 

40. 

William  Collins 

12.  William  Banks 

41. 

Archilaus  Dickinson 

13.  John  Heaton 

42. 

Taliaffero  Livingston 

14.  John  Paine 

43. 

Jonathan  Harrison 

15.  Heram  Davison 

44. 

Reuben  Tally 

16.  Ervine  McDaniel 

45. 

Ward  Taylor 

17.  George  Tillman 

46. 

Benjamin  Dulaney 

18.  John  Pierce 

47. 

Abraham  Pivy 

19.  Grant  Safford 

48. 

James  Craig 

20.  John  Williams 

49. 

William  Lee 

21.  Charles  Cook 

50. 

William  Graydon 

22.  John  Tensley 

51. 

Thomas  Herbert 

23.  Henry  Cook 

52. 

Micajah  Wade 

24.  Frederick  Jolly 

53. 

James  Wallace 

25.  William  Reid 

54. 

Nathan  Cook 

26.  King  Harrison 

55. 

Ephraim  Palmer 

27.  Levi  Harrison 

56. 

Elisha  Ward 

28.  Elijah  Mannis 

57. 

James  O.  K.  Garrett 

29.  Simeon  Easterwood 

58. 

Charles  Davenport 

A statement  of  the  polls  of  an  election  held  at  Fort  Dale  on  the 
first  Monday  in  August  in  the  year  1820,  for  Sheriff  of  Butler  County. 

State  of  Alabama  ) We  the  undersigned  managers  do  hereby  certi- 

Butler  County  ) fy  the  within  to  be  a true  list  of  voters  and  the 
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above  a true  statement  of  the  polls  taken  at  an  election  held  on  the  first 
Monday  in  August  in  the  year  1820,  at  Fort  Dale  for  Sheriff  of  said 
county  and  that  the  accompanying  certificate  was  made  of  an  election 
held  at  the  house  of  Jesse  Womack  of  Fort  Bibb  by  the  managers  whose 
names  are  therein  to  subscribed  from  which  it  plainly  appears  that  Jesse 
Womack  is  duly  elected.  Witness  our  hand  and  seal  the  8th.  day  of 
August  in  the  year  1820. 

James  Wallace 
Micajah  Wade 
William  Lee 
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PLANTERS  HOTEL,  MONTGOMERY 

.ere  is  nothing  of  record  in  Montgomery  Probate  Office  to  show 
the  ex  A date  of  the  erection  of  the  Planters  Hotel,  but  a Mortgage  made 
in  1836  by  Pierce  and  Taylor  to  Abner  McGee  describes  the  property  as 
the  and  occupied  by  the  Planters  Hotel.”  This  Mortgage  was  foreclosed 
in  1847  and  William  Taylor  became  the  owner.  He  immediately  trans- 
ferred to  the  Planters  Hotel  Company  a corporation.  This  was  later 
succeeded  by  the  Montgomery  Hotel  Company,  the  present  owners  of 
the  land  and  buildings. 

The  legal  description  of  this  property  is; 

Lot  5,  Square  13,  East  Alabama,  located  at  Northwest  comer  of 
Montgomery  and  Commerce  Streets.  Having  a frontage  of  100  ft.,  on 
Commerce  by  a depth  of  150  ft.,  on  Montgomery  Street. 

(Clyde  E.  Wilson,  Abstractor) 
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INTRODUCTORY  STATEMENT 


The  contents  of  this  number  of  the  Alabama  Historical  Quar- 
terly indicate  that  the  purpose  is  to  present  a collection  of  histor- 
ical papers  rather  than  to  devote  the  edition  to  one  particular 
subject. 


Peter  A.  Brannon,  Editor 


DUELING  IN  ALABAMA* 

By  Peter  A.  Brannon 


The  practice  of  dueling  prevailed  in  what  is  now  Alabama, 
from  the  very  earliest  days  of  this  territory  down  to  near  the  be- 
ginning of  the  War  Between  the  States.  Even  so,  there  were 
stringent  Mississippi  Territorial  Legislative  laws  against  it.  The 
first  of  these  was  passed  originally  November  11,  1803,  to  be  re- 
enacted November  11,  1804,  and  it  is  incorporated  verbatim  in 
the  Digest  of  18071.  This  Act  made  the  sending,  or  receiving, 
or  bearing  of  a challenge  to  fight  a duel,  a felony  punishable,  if 
neither  combatant  was  killed,  “by  a fine  of  $1,000.00  and  impris- 
onment for  twelve  calendar  months,  as  well  as  rendered  incapa- 
ble of  holding  any  office  of  honour,  or  profit,  or  trust,  under  the 
Government  of  this  territory,  for  and  during  the  term  of  five 
years  from  time  of  such  conviction.”  It  further  provided  that  if 
either  party  was  killed,  the  survivor  and  all  persons  who  had 
aided  or  assisted  in  the  duel,  were  held  guilty  of  “wilful  murder,” 
and  on  conviction,  should  suffer  death.  The  Act  was  made  ap- 
plicable to  all  persons  residing  in  the  Territory  and  to  any  person 
not  a resident,  who  being  in  the  Territory,  “promoted,  concerted, 
planned,  or  encouraged  the  fighting  of  a duel  between  persons 
in  the  Territory,”  regardless  of  whether  the  duel  was  fought  with- 
in or  without.  This  latter  provision  you  will  see  was  intended  to 
discourage  the  prospective  participants  from  coming  from  an- 
other state  or  territory,  into  this  one  to  fight  here  where  they 
might  escape  the  laws  of  their  own  state  concerning  dueling. 

The  first  State  Legislature,  1819,  enacted  three  days  after 
the  admission  of  the  state,  a law  practically  identical  with  the 
Territorial  Acts,  except  that  it  was  strengthened  by  the  provision 


*The  foregoing  part  of  this  paper  was  presented  at  a meeting  of  the 
Alabama  Historical  Association  in  Birmingham,  April  30,  1954,  but  it  was 
not  used  in  the  Alabama  Review,  the  journal  of  the  Historical  Association, 
as  certain  parts  of  it  had  previously  been  published  in  the  Columbus  papers 
of  1828  and  in  the  Montgomery  Advertiser  of  recent  years.  That  chapter 
of  this  paper  titled  “Aristocratic  Hot-Heads  in  Mobile  Duel,”  was  published 
by  C.  M.  Stanley,  Editor  of  the  Alabama  Journal,  January  30,  1955.  Mr. 
Stanley’s  contributions  add  materially  to  the  history  of  dueling  in  Alabama 
and  are  used  here  for  that  reason.  Ed. 

Toulmin,  Digest,  1823,  pp.  261-266;  see  also  Toulmin,  Digest,  1807. 
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that  in  addition  to  the  regular  oath  prescribed  by  the  Constitu- 
tion, every  member  of  the  Legislature  and  all  other  state  officers, 
be  they  elected  or  appointed,  must,  before  taking  office,  sub- 
scribe to  an  oath  that  they  had  “neither  directly  or  indirectly,  been 
concerned  in  promoting  or  fighting  a duel.”  This  so  termed 
“Dueling  Oath,”  was  a part  of  the  Constitution  of  Alabama  until 
repealed  by  an  Act  of  the  1951  session  of  the  Legislature1. 

The  Code  of  1841,  made  the  killing  of  a person  in  a duel 
murder  in  the  second  degree.  Subsequent  legislation  tempered 
the  degree  of  severity  and  the  penalty  for  giving,  accepting  or 
carrying  a challenge  is  now  only  two  to  ten  years  in  the  peniten- 
tiary. There  is  now  a penalty  for  publishing  another  as  a coward 
for  not  fighting  or  accepting  a challenge  to  fight  and  the  punish- 
ment is  a fine  of  not  more  than  $500.00  and  imprisonment  in  the 
county  jail,  or  at  hard  labor  for  not  less  than  six,  nor  more  than 
ten  months2. 

Legislation  on  the  statute  books  has  made  it  necessary 
to  enact  special  relief  in  several  cases.  The  most  historic  one  of 
these  “Relief  Acts”  was  passed  January  31,  1846,  for  the  relief  of 
William  L.  Yancey  and  Daniel  Sayre.  The  Governor  refused  to 
approve  it  and  the  Legislature  passed  it  over  his  veto. 

Code  Duello 

The  Code  of  Honor  or  Rules  for  the  Government  of  Princi 
pals  and  Seconds  in  Dueling , is  a small  monograph  of  eight  chap- 
ters which  was  quite  much  in  circulation  in  the  state  when  “af 
fairs  of  honour”  were  the  means  of  settling  personal  opinions  of 
hot  headed  gentlemen. 


\Acts  1951,  p.  239.  See  also  Toulmin,  Digest,  1823,  p.  666,  et  seq.; 
Aiken  Digest,  1833,  pp.  136,  137,  sec.  16,  17;  Acts  Dec.  17,  1866,  p.  144; 
and  subsequent  codifications  as  secs.  1475,  3062,  249,  155,  149,  110,  and 
2587,  may  be  seen  under  Title  41.  Sec.  20,  of  the  Current  Code.  See  also 
Sec.  86,  Constitution. 

2Code,  Title  14. 
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It  was  compiled  by  John  Lyde  Wilson  and  the  1838  edition 
in  the  Yancey  Collection  in  the  Manuscripts  Division  of  the  Ala- 
bama Department  of  Archives  and  History,  a brochure  of  twen- 
ty-two pages,  is  of  particular  interest  to  Alabamians  as  it  was 
William  L.  Yancey’s  own  copy.  You  will  recall  that  Mr.  Yancey 
killed  T.  L.  Klingman  of  North  Carolina,  in  a duel  July  1,  1845. 

The  Code  provided  rules  for  selection  of  arms  and  it  set  a 
scale  for  the  “field  of  honor.”  Many  contestants  agreed  on  ten 
paces,  or  fifteen  paces,  as  the  firing  distance,  but  the  gentleman’s 
“second”  could  dictate  or  argue  for  a change  of  the  rule.  While 
sword-canes  were  common  articles  of  use  carried  by  many,  Ala- 
bama traditions  suggest  that  all  of  our  recorded  duels  were  fought 
with  pistols. 

The  dueling  pistol  of  that  day  was  a “flint  and  steel”  of  large 
calibre.  If  we  accept  the  many  specimens  in  the  museums  as 
evidence,  then  quite  a few  gentlemen  owned  a brace  (or  set,  or 
pair ) and  kept  them  housed  in  velvet  lined  cabinets,  anticipating 
a prospctive  use.  Remember  the  Second  held  a pistol,  as  by  the 
rules,  he  might  be  called  on  to  use  it  in  defense  of  his  principal’s 
“honor.” 

Under  the  rules,  if  the  second  was  disqualified,  then  the  sur- 
geon-each duelist  had  one  in  his  retinue— must  serve. 


Some  Historic  Duels 

Quite  many  “letters”  are  to  be  found  in  the  columns  of  our 
early  newspapers  bearing  what  were  considered  slanderous  re- 
marks about  men  in  the  public  eye.  Most  of  them  were  published 
by  political  opponents  and  were  the  causes  of  most  of  the  chal- 
lenges given  to  promote  action  in  the  nature  of  a duel.  Many 
prompted  “shooting  on  sight”  affairs,  but  it  was  considered  more 
in  order,  more  gentlemanly,  to  arrange  an  “affair  of  honour,”  with 
seconds  and  appointed  place  and  time. 

About  1830  Michael  J.  Kenan,  who  moved  to  Dallas  County, 
Alabama,  from  Duplin  County,  North  Carolina,  used  disrespectful 
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words  to  William  R.  King  on  the  streets  of  Cahawba,  which  the 
latter  resented  by  drawing  a sword-cane  and  passing  it  cross- 
wise Mr.  Kenan's  chest.  He  refused  to  accept  a challenge  be- 
cause of  the  character  of  Mr.  Kenan's  insult.  John  C.  Perry,  one 
time  Treasurer  of  the  State,  then  a citizen  of  Dallas  County,  bore 
a note  of  challenge  from  Mr.  Kenan  to  Mr.  King  without  knowl- 
edge of  its  import  and  when  it  was  declined,  bore  another  one 
with  that  knowledge.  When  this  one  was  declined,  he  himself 
challenged  Mr.  King  and  a meeting  was  appointed,  out  of  the 
state.  However  Mr.  Perry  declined  to  attend  the  appointment 
because  the  matter  was  too  frivolous  to  warrant  a deadly  combat 
with  a friend  who  had  actually  done  him  no  injury.1 

A duel  of  interest  which  suggests  that  the  participants  ar- 
ranged it  outside  the  state,  was  the  one  between  Gabriel  Moore, 
sometime  Governor  and  sometime  Senator,  and  young  Callier 
of  southwest  Alabama.  Mr.  Moore  married  Miss  Mary  Parham 
Callier  of  Washington  County,  but  there  was  an  immediate  di- 
vorce, followed  by  a duel  with  her  brother.  According  to  Colonel 
Willis  Brewer,  the  latter  was  “shot  in  the  arm  near  the  Tennessee 
line,”  the  place  of  the  duel  being  near  the  Tennessee  state  line.2 

The  most  publicized  duels  in  Alabama  occurred  at  Fort 
Mitchell  in  Russell  County.  The  Crawford-Burnside  duel  in 
1828,  and  the  Camp-Woolfolk  duel  in  1832,  being  the  ones  which 
received  particular  notoriety.  A full  account  of  the  Crawford- 
Burnside  affair  was  published  by  me  some  years  ago  and  I here 
embody  in  part,  what  I said  then.3 

The  place  of  the  affairs  at  Fort  Mitchell  was  on  the  Federal 
Road,  thus  outside  the  military  reservation  so-claimed,  even 
though  the  road  from  Milledgeville  in  Georgia,  to  Saint  Stephens 


1 Brewer , Alabama,  1872,  p.  212. 

2Brewer,  Alabama,  1872,  p.  349. 

3 Fighting  at  Fort  Mitchell,  Peter  A.  Brannon,  in  Montgomery  Adver- 
tiser, December  18,  1932;  The  Crawford-Burnside  Duel,  Wm.  B.  Collins, 
Gulf  States  Historical  Magazine,  Vol.  2,  No.  1,  July  1903,  p.  54. 
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in  Alabama,  ran  through  the  reserve.  Georgia  duelists  claimed 
exemption  from  the  laws  of  their  state  for  they  went  outside  and 
they  further  held  that  the  area  was  not  in  Alabama,  as  it  was  in 
a United  States  Military-Creek  Indian  Reservation.  I have  often 
had  pointed  out  to  me  by  the  descendants  of  the  Crowell  and 
Cantey  families,  who  still  own  this  property,  the  locust  tree 
where  one  participants  stood  as  he  fired  and  the  place  in  the 
road  where  the  other  one  faced  him.  The  paced  area  between 
them  appears  to  be  about  ten  or  twelve  yards.  The  tree  looks  old 
and  it  might  be  the  self  same  one.  The  ground  there  is  sandy, 
so  the  story  that  the  bullet  threw  sand  in  the  face  of  Mr.  Craw- 
ford, may  be  true. 

The  Camp-Woolfolk  duel  is  told  of  in  the  manner  of  report- 
ing of  that  day,  by  the  Columbus,  Georgia,  Enquirer , and  I 
quote  it. 

“On  Monday  last,  23d  instant,  an  unfortunate  meeting,  com- 
monly known  by  the  name  of  an  affair  of  honor,  took  place  near 
Fort  Mitchell,  between  Gen.  Sowell  Woolf  oik  and  Major  Joseph 
T.  Camp,  which  terminated  in  the  death  of  the  former.  Gen. 
Woolf  oik  was  shot  through  the  breast,  and  expired  in  a few  sec- 
onds, and  Major  Camp  narrowly  escaped  life,  being  shot  through 
the  abdomen,  but  fortunately  for  him  without  entering  the 
hollow. 

“The  next  day  the  body  of  Gen.  Woolf  oik  was  brought  to 
this  city  and  interred  with  military  and  Masonic  honors.  His 
remains  were  followed  by  the  most  numerous  and  respectable 
concourse  of  his  friends,  acquaintances  and  fellow-citizens  which 
has  ever  been  seen  on  such  an  occasion. 

“In  recording  this  melancholy  occurrence  humanity  shudders 
at  the  reflection  that  the  talents,  worth  and  chivalry  of  our  coun 
try  should  be  subject  to  such  a barbarous  custom.  No  matter 
how  high  and  respectable  in  society,  how  surrounded  with 
friends,  how  closely  united  and  necessary  to  the  peace  and  com- 
fort-yea, even  the  necessity  of  a wife  and  family— how  useful 
and  important  to  the  State— all  must  bow  before  the  unrelenting 
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tvrant.  Gen.  Woolfolk  was  a warm,  devoted  friend,  a kind  and 
an  affectionate  brother,  a tender  and  indulgent  husband  and 
father,  the  idol  of  his  family,  and  occupied  a high  position  in 
the  influence  of  his  fellow-citizens.  But  he  is  no  more!  His  rel- 
atives bewail  his  loss;  to  his  country,  his  talents  and  usefulness 
are  gone  forever.  He  has  frequently  represented  this  county  in 
the  Legislature  of  the  State,  and  by  that  body  was  promoted  to 
the  rank  of  a Brigadier-General,  and  he  has  never  sought  in  vain 
the  confidence  and  suffrage  of  his  generous  people.  But  he  is 
gone  forever.  No  more  shall  his  high  and  buoyant  step  gladden 
the  heart  of  his  disconsolate  wife;  no  more  shall  his  cheering 
voice  awaken  the  smile  of  his  infant  child.  ‘Alas!  nor  wife  nor 
child  shall  he  again  behold;  nor  friends  nor  sacred  home’.”* 

Major  Camp  and  General  Woolfolk  were  both  members  of 
the  Georgia  Legislature  and  during  the  session  of  1832,  had  a 
personal  difficulty  at  Milledgeville,  which  was  followed  by  anony- 
mous correspondence  in  the  Columbus  newspaper.  Major  Camp 
was  challenged  by  Gen.  Woolfolk  for  “personal  satisfaction,”  and 
the  Fort  Mitchell  duel  resulted.  Camp  killed  Woolfolk  with  the 
first  shot. 

Major  Camp  was  shot  to  death  two  years  later  on  the  street 
in  Columbus,  by  Colonel  John  Milton,  but  his  opponent  was  not 
brought  to  trial  as  it  was  admitted  that  had  Camp  had  the  first 
chance  to  shoot,  he  would  have  killed  him.  Camp’s  “aim”  was 
widely  known.1 

Still  another  encounter  planned  and  purposely  held  outside 
the  state,  was  the  one  fought  by  Bushrod  Washington  Bell  and 
Major  John  S.  Bailey,  of  Montgomery.  This  one  lasted  for  four 
“rounds.”  The  first  three  exchanges  of  shots  resulted  in  no  dam- 
age, but  at  the  fourth  firing  each  contestant  received  wounds  in 
the  leg.  I have  in  my  possession  the  correspondence  incident  to 
this  affair.  Major  Bailey  challenged  and  Mr.  Bell,  in  language 


* Martin,  Histosy  of  Columbus,  Georgia,  excerpted  from  the  Columbus 
Enquirer  (next  copy  following)  January  23,  1832. 

’Columbus,  Enquirer,  August  10,  1833. 
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carefully  selected,  insisted  on  the  encounter,  for  which  it  took 
some  weeks  to  arrange.  Major  Bailey  had  to  send  to  Georgia 
to  get  a pair  of  pistols  and  then  had  to  arrange  for  a meeting 
place  outside  of  Alabama,  across  Line  Creek  from  Montgomery 
County  and  in  the  Indian  Nation.  Major  Bailey  wrote  his  wife 
a letter  the  day  before  the  set  date,  tenderly  assuring  her  that  he 
considered  it  his  duty  to  take  the  step.  He  also  appointed  the 
administrators  to  handle  her  business  affairs  for  her— in  case  he 
was  killed— and  sent  an  endearing  message  to  his  daughter.  Nei- 
ther contestant  was  badly  hurt.  The  family  (the  present  day 
kin)  of  Major  Bailey,  say  it  was  so  planned  in  the  beginning.1 

The  duel  between  William  L.  Yancey  and  Hon.  T.  L.  Cling 
man  of  North  Carolina,  was  not  an  Alabama  incident,  but  it  af- 
fected the  future  of  Mr.  Yancey  who  spent  his  last  years  as  a 
citizen  of  this  state.2 

The  story  of  Cahawba,  during  its  flush  times,  is  replete  with 
tales  of  hot  encounters  and  gravestones  in  the  cemetery  there 
recite  the  statement  that  he  who  rests  thereunder  “was  murdered 
in  a duel.”  The  handed  down  traditions  of  Glennville,  in  Rus- 
sell, say  that  “affairs  of  honour”  were  settled  there. 

Andrew  Jackson’s  duel  with  Charles  Dickinson  is  not  ac- 
tually a part  of  this  story,  but  the  warm  place  in  the  hearts  of  all 
Alabamians  held  by  Rachel  and  General  Jackson  merits  a men- 
tion of  it.  Then  too,  this  historic  event  is  so  minutely  set  out  in 
Parton’s  life  of  the  distinguished  Tennessean,  that  we  can  learn 
just  how  these  affairs  of  honors  were  managed.  In  this  case  the 
Seconds  agreed,  after  some  argument,  on  a day.  Then  they 
agreed  that  the  distance  was  to  be  twenty-four  feet  (eight  paces) 
and  that  the  parties  must  stand  facing  each  other  with  their 
pistols  down  perpendicularly.  Further,  when  they  were  ready, 
the  single  word,  Fire,  was  to  be  given,  at  which  time  they  were 
to  fire  as  soon  as  they  pleased.  Should  either  party  fire  before 
the  word  was  given,  the  Seconds  pledged  themselves  to  shoot 


Tapers,  marked  Bell-Bailey  Duel,  in  private  hands. 

2See  reference  to  Relief  Act  of  1846,  in  Yancey  and  Sayre  case. 
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him  down  instantly.  The  choice  of  the  one  to  give  the  word 
was  determined  by  lot.  Likewise  the  choice  of  position.  Dick- 
inson’s Second  won  the  choice  of  position  and  Jackson’s  Second, 
General  Thomas  Overton,  an  old  Revolutionary  soldier,  won  the 
right  to  give  the  word.  Dickinson  fired  immediately  after  Gen- 
eral Overton  gave  the  order,  using  the  Tennessee  pronunciation, 
“Fere,”  and  he  hit  Jackson.  As  the  latter  did  not  fall,  Dickinson 
assumed  that  he  had  missed  him  and  in  his  excitement,  recoiled 
a pace  or  two.  General  Overton  immediately  shrieked,  “Back 
to  the  mark,  Sir,”  and  threatened  him.  When  his  opponent  had 
resumed  his  place  at  the  peg,  Jackson  took  deliberate  aim  and 
pulled  the  trigger.  The  pistol  neither  snapped  nor  went  off. 
When  the  General  discovered  that  it  had  stopped  at  half  cock, 
he  drew  it  back  to  its  place,  took  aim  a second,  fired,  mortally 
wounding  his  adversary. 

Old  Saint  Stephens  was  an  iniquitous  place,  now  not  one 
stone  rests  on  the  other  where  one  thousands  lived,  but  historians 
claim  that  not  one  duel  was  fought  there.  Old  Cahawba  has 
gone  from  the  face  of  the  earth. 

The  earthwork  at  Fort  Mitchell  may  still  be  discerned.  The 
Federal  Road  is  yet  defined  by  an  avenue  of  one  hundred  and 
thirty-five  year  old  cedar  trees.  No  semblance  of  the  old  Indian 
Agency  is  left.  There  are  no  Indians.  There  are  no  United 
States  soldiers.  There  is  sublime  stillness  in  the  two  little  God’s 
Acres  which  hold  the  ashes  of  Indian  fighters,  pioneers  and  the 
like.  The  site  is  sacred  in  memories  and  beautifully  lonesome. 
It  is  not  now  remindful  of  the  dueling  days  of  the  1820’s. 
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ARISTOCRATIC  HOT-HEADS  IN  MOBILE  DUEL 

By  C.  M.  STANLEY 
Editor  The  Alabama  Journal 

One  of  the  last  great  formal  duels  in  Alabama  was  fought 
inside  the  city  limits  of  Mobile,  May  7,  1859.  The  combatants 
were  from  two  of  Mississippi’s  most  prominent  families  and  the 
duelists  with  their  seconds  came  to  Mobile  to  settle  their  quarrel 
on  the  so-called  field  of  honor.  Laws  had  become  very  strict 
against  dueling  both  in  Mississippi  and  in  Alabama  so  that  the 
dueling  party  had  to  move  quickly  and  secretly. 

The  combatants  were  Henry  Vick,  nephew  of  the  foundej 
of  the  city  of  Vicksburg,  and  Lawrence  Washington  Stith,  de- 
scendant of  the  Washington  family  of  Virginia. 

Henry  Vick  lived  on  the  large  family  plantation  a few  miles 
from  Vicksburg  and  Vick  and  Stith  had  always  been  friends. 
On  an  occasion  in  1859  Stith  was  one  of  the  guests  at  a house 
party  on  the  Vick  plantation  and  the  two  men  were  in  a boat  fish- 
ing when  a dispute  arose  between  them  and  Stith  got  out  of  the 
boat,  telling  Vick  never  to  speak  to  him  again. 

Just  what  happened  in  the  boat  has  never  been  known 
clearly,  but  the  late  Dr.  Erwin  Craighead,  editor  of  the  Mobile 
Register  and  notable  historian,  devoted  much  time  to  investigat- 
ing the  details  of  this  famous  duel  in  Mobile.  In  his  book  “From 
Mobile’s  Past”  Dr.  Craighead  writes  that  Vick’s  overseer  showed 
an  act  of  rudeness  toward  Stith,  and  Stith  thought  Vick  should 
have  protected  him,  but  failed  to  do  so.  Vick’s  failure  to  take 
Stith’s  side  against  the  overseer  caused  the  angry  admonition  to 
Vick  never  to  speak  to  him  again,  as  he  got  out  of  the  boat. 

Some  time  later  the  two  men  met  in  a billiard  room  in  New 
Orleans  when  Stith  was  invited  to  join  a party  of  gentlemen  to 
take  a drink.  Stith  refused,  according  to  Dr.  Craighead,  and 
when  asked  his  reason  said  that  he  could  not  drink  with  Vick 
“because,”  he  added,  turning  to  Vick,  “you  are  no  gentleman.” 
Vick  drew  back,  and  Stith  made  a pass  at  him.  Vick,  reads  the 
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account,  drew  a pistol  and  was  about  to  shoot  when  A.  G.  Dick- 
inson seized  Vick’s  hand  and  held  it  up  so  that  the  pistol  could 
not  be  fired. 

Vick  sent  a challenge  to  Stith,  his  seconds  being  Mr.  Dick- 
inson and  Colonel  Lockridge.  Stith’s  seconds  were  Tom  Morgan 
and  Frank  Cheatham,  both  of  Baton  Rouge,  and  they  promptly 
accepted  the  challenge  on  Stith’s  behalf. 

They  agreed  to  fight  with  Kentucky  rifles  at  thirty  paces, 
the  men  to  fire  at  the  word.  All  thought  the  safest  place  for  the 
duel  was  in  Alabama  and  the  entire  party  took  the  mail  boat  from 
New  Orleans  to  Mobile.  Very  secretly  they  selected  what  was 
then  known  as  “Holly’s  Garden,”  where  William  de  Forrest  Hollv 
had  his  residence.  The  grove  later  was  occupied  by  Emerson 
Institute  on  Scott  Street  just  north  of  Charleston  in  Mobile. 

Vick  was  thought  to  have  had  the  advantage  of  Stith  because 
Vick  was  a famous  shot  who  could  hit  a running  deer  with  a rifle. 

Vick  fell  dead  at  the  first  fire  with  a bullet  through  his  fore- 
head. He  had  aimed  at  Stith’s  head  and  the  bullet  struck  a tree 
just  over  his  head.  Stith,  not  such  a good  shot,  aimed  for  Vick’s 
body  and  hit  the  head. 

Police  had  got  wind  of  the  affair  and  Stith  and  his  seconds 
barely  escaped  on  the  mail  boat  back  to  New  Orleans.  Vick’s 
seconds  were  concealed  in  the  home  of  Dr.  Lawrence  A.  Mc- 
Clesky  on  St.  Francis  Street.  Dr.  McClesky  had  attended  recep- 
tions in  his  youth  given  by  Madame  Octavia  LeVert,  a famous 
hostess  in  Mobile. 

Vick’s  body  was  lying  at  the  undertaker’s  and  in  desperation 
Mr.  Dickinson  called  in  Capt.  Harry  Maury,  chief  of  police,  and 
told  him  everything  and  asked  his  help  in  getting  his  friend’s 
body  prepared  and  taken  aboard  the  boat  for  New  Orleans. 

Capt.  Maury  secretly  consented,  even  while  his  policemen 
were  still  searching  for  the  dueling  party. 
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The  duel  was  a tragedy  in  more  ways  than  one.  Vick  was 
killed  almost  on  the  very  eve  of  his  wedding  to  Helen  Johnstone, 
daughter  of  John  T.  Johnstone,  who  had  a 40-room  mansion  15 
miles  north  of  Jackson,  Miss.,  named  “Annandale.” 

On  the  same  boat  to  Vicksburg  with  the  body  of  Vick  were 
a caterer  from  New  Orleans  and  his  crew  of  waiters  and  cooks 
and  materials  for  the  wedding  feast,  the  caterer  knowing  nothing 
of  the  situation  until  the  boat  reached  Vicksburg. 

Vick’s  remains,  at  his  fiancee’s  request,  were  brought  to  An- 
nandale and  buried  in  the  gothic  chapel  church  yard  which  Mr. 
Johnstone,  a younger  son  of  the  Earl  of  Johnstone  of  Annandale, 
Scotland,  had  built  on  his  premises.  Miss  Johnstone  cut  off 
locks  of  her  hair  and  placed  them  on  the  breast  of  her  dead  lover. 
On  the  gravestone  were  only  the  words:  ‘'Henry  Gray  Vick,  En- 
tered into  Rest,  May  7,  1859.” 

Stith  joined  the  Confederate  forces  and  was  killed  at  Vicks- 
burg in  1863  and  buried  in  the  grounds  of  the  old  Stith  resi- 
dence in  that  city.  Miss  Johnstone  after  many  years  married  the 
Rev.  George  C.  Harris,  a protege  in  his  youth  of  Bishop  Charles 
T.  Quintard  of  Tennessee,  and  boyhood  friend  of  Dr.  Craighead. 

Annandale,  the  famous  ante-bellum  Johnstone  residence, 
was  destroyed  by  fire  Sept.  3,  1924,  the  owners,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Harlan  Gray,  barely  escaping  with  their  lives  and  losing  all  the 
valuable  furniture  and  household  treasures  collected  over  a pe- 
riod of  a hundred  years.  The  mansion  was  begun  in  1820  and 
required  three  years  in  its  construction. 


—Sunday,  January  30,  1955. 
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Columbus,  Ga.,  June  27,  1854. 

A DUEL.*— Messrs.  Editors : I had  the  misfortune  on  last 
Saturday  afternoon,  as  I was  passing  along  the  road  from  Marion, 
Miss.,  to  Mount  Sterling,  Ala.,  to  witness  the  fighting  of  a duel 
between  Gen.  J.  C.  Saunders,  of  Alabama,  and  Judge  Evans  of 
Mississippi. 

Five  rounds  were  fired;  the  first  round,  General  Saunders 
received  a ball  in  his  left  arm,  but  the  bone  was  not  injured  nor 
any  blood  vessel  ruptured;  the  third  round  he  was  again  slightly 
struck  in  the  right  breast,  the  ball  passing  just  under  the  skin. 
No  fears  are  entertained,  however,  from  his  wounds. 

The  fifth  round  Judge  Evans  was  shot  and  dangerously 
wounded,  the  ball  entering  his  breast.  The  difficulty  seems  to 
have  originated  from  very  harsh  language  used  by  Gen.  Saun- 
ders, in  reply  to  a speech  that  Judge  Evans  made  before  the 
Literary  Society  of  the  Western  Military  College  in  Alabama. 

Some  twelve  months  ago  the  Society  appointed  Gen.  Saun- 
ders to  deliver  the  annual  address,  to  take  place  last  April.  A 
short  time  after  he  was  appointed  he  left  the  State  and  went  to 
Charleston,  S.  C.,  where  he  remained  until  about  the  1st  of  April. 
When  he  returned  he  found  that  Judge  Evans  had  been  appointed 
in  his  stead  to  deliver  the  address.  The  day  arrived,  and  these 
two  gentlemen  both  attended  the  school,  and  both  made  speeches, 
able  speeches— Evans  speaking  first.  In  the  course  of  his  re- 
marks he  alluded  to  the  General’s  leaving  so  soon  after  receiving 
the  appointment  the  year  previous,  and  stated  that  “he  fled  from 
the  undertaking.”  Gen.  Saunders,  in  reply,  stated  the  reasons 
why  he  left,  and  gave  the  he  to  Evans’  assertion,  and  used  other 
abusive  language  to  the  Judge,  which  resulted  that  evening  in  a 
challenge. 


*Gen.  Saunders  was  a Major  General  in  the  Alabama  Militia.  There 
is  no  reference  in  the  biographical  data  in  the  Alabama  Department  of 
Archives  and  History  which  would  indicate  his  place  of  residence  at  the 
time  of  the  duel  but  in  the  location  in  1852,  for  the  commanding  officer 
of  militia  in  that  area,  it  is  suggested  that  he  lived  in  Choctaw  County. 
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Judge  Evans  is  a native  of  Charleston,  S.  C.;  he  left  there 
when  quite  young  and  went  to  Mississippi,  where,  at  the  age  of 
23,  he  engaged  in  the  practice  of  law  and  soon  became  distin- 
guished in  his  profession,  and  at  27  years  of  age  he  was  elected 
Judge  of  the  Circuit  Court.  He  has  a wife  and  three  children. 
General  Saunders  is  a very  young  man,  not  more  than  24  years 
of  age,  but  possessed  of  great  ability  and  extraordinary  talents. 
He  is  a farmer,  and  a native  of  North  Carolina;  he  has  no  wife 
nor  children.  It  is  indeed  very  bad  that  difficulties  of  so  sad  a 
nature  should  occur  between  such  men,  men  who  bid  fair  to  be 
shining  lights  to  their  country. 

This  duel  was  fought  in  Mississippi,  near  the  State  line.— 
Correspondence  Charleston  Courier. 


— (Jones  Valley  Times,  July  8,  1854.) 
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EXTRACTS  FROM  THE  TRAVELS  OF 
WILLIAM  BARTRAM1 

November  27th,  1777,  set  off  from  Mobile,  in  a large  boat 
with  the  principal  trader  of  the  company,  and  at  evening  arrived 
at  Taens  (Tensaw),  where  were  the  pack-horsemen  with  the 
merchandise,  and  next  morning  as  soon  as  we  had  our  horses  in 
readiness,  I took  my  last  leave  of  Major  Farmer,2  and  left  Taens. 
Our  caravan  consisted  of  between  twenty  and  thirty  horses,  six- 
teen of  which  were  loaded,  two  pack-horsemen,  and  myself, 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Tap-y  the  chief  trader.3  One  of  our 
young  men  was  a Mustee  Creek,  his  mother  being  a Choctaw 
slave,  and  his  father  a half  breed,  betwixt  a Creek  and  a white 
man.  I loaded  one  horse  with  my  effects,  some  presents  to  the 
Indians,  to  enable  me  to  purchase  a fresh  horse,  in  case  of  neces- 
sity; for  my  old  trusty  slave,  which  had  served  me  faithfully  al- 
most three  years,  having  carried  me  on  his  back  at  least  six 
thousand  miles,  was  by  this  time  almost  worn  out,  and  I expected 
every  hour  he  would  give  up,  especially  after  I found  the  manner 


Bartram  was  a Philadelphia  born  man  of  some  thirty-seven  years  of 
age  who  had  previously  visited  the  South  in  company  with  his  father,  lohn 
Bartram,  but  he  had  not  reached  into  the  Creek  Indian  country,  having  gone 
on  his  first  trips  to  Florida  and  east  Georgia.  There  are  some  discrepancies 
in  the  accounts  in  the  several  copies  of  Mr.  Bartram’s  journal,  some  showing 
dates  which  differ  from  others.  He  was  without  doubt,  in  that  section  west 
of  the  Chattahoochee  River  during  the  latter  half  of  the  year  1776  and  on 
his  return  to  Philadelphia,  he  was  at  Autossee  in  our  Macon  County,  on 
January  1st,  1778. 

The  John  Bartram  Association,  Inc.,  in  Philadelphia,  is  a group  whose 
purpose  it  is  to  preserve  the  homestead  and  the  grounds  of  the  old  home  of 
John  and  William  Bartram.  The  house  is  in  the  Germantown  section. 

Major  Farmer  resided  at  a location  on  the  upper  Tensas  River,  above 
our  present  Stockton,  maintaniing  a home  there  because  of  the  unhealthful 
situation  at  Mobile.  Robert  Farmer  was  the  British  governor  of  the  Mobile 
Colony  who  served  several  years  prior  to  the  American  Revolution.  He 
has  descendants  residing  today  in  Washington  City. 

3This  man  Tap-y,  referred  to  as  the  chief  trader,  was  undob tedly  one 
of  the  employees  of  James  Germany  the  licensed  trader  at  Kulmui. 
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of  these  traders’  travelling.  They  seldom  decamp  until  the  sun 
is  high  and  hot;  each  one  having  a whip  made  of  the  toughest 
cow-skin,  they  start  all  at  once,  the  horses  having  ranged  them- 
selves in  regular  Indian  file,  the  veteran  in  the  van,  and  the 
younger  in  the  rear;  then  the  chief  drives  with  the  crack  of  his 
whip,  and  a whoop  or  shriek,  which  rings  through  the  forests  and 
plains,  speaks  in  Indian,  commanding  them  to  proceed,  which  is 
repeated  by  all  the  company,  when  we  start  at  once,  keeping  up 
a brisk  and  constant  trot,  which  is  incessantly  urged  and  con- 
tinued as  long  as  the  miserable  creatures  are  able  to  move  for- 
ward; and  then  come  to  camp,  though  frequently  in  the  middle 
of  the  afternoon,  which  is  the  pleasantest  time  of  the  day  for 
travelling;  and  every  horse  has  a bell  on,  which  being  stopped 
when  we  start  in  the  morning  with  a twist  of  grass  or  leaves, 
soon  shakes  out,  and  they  are  never  stopped  again  during  the  dav. 
The  constant  ringing  and  clattering  of  the  bells,  snaking  of  the 
whips,  whooping  and  too  frequent  cursing  these  miserable  quad- 
rupeds, cause  an  incessant  uproar  and  confusion,  inexpressibly 
disagreeable. 

O 


After  three  days  travelling  in  this  mad  manner,  my  old  serv- 
ant was  on  the  point  of  giving  out,  and  several  of  the  company’s 
horses  were  tired,  but  were  relieved  of  their  burthens  by  the  led 
horses  which  attended  for  that  purpose.  I was  now  driven  to 
disagreeable  extremities,  and  had  no  other  alternative,  but  either 
to  leave  my  horse  in  the  woods,  pay  a very  extravagant  hire  for 
a doubtful  passage  to  the  Nation,  or  separate  myself  from  my 
companions,  and  wait  the  recovery  of  my  horse  alone;  the  chief 
gave  me  no  other  comfortable  advice  in  this  dilemma,  than  that 
there  was  a company  of  traders  on  the  road  a-head  of  us  from 
the  Nation,  to  Mobile,  who  had  a large  gang  of  led  horses  with 
them  for  sale,  when  they  should  arrive;  and  expected,  from  the 
advice  which  he  had  received  at  Mobile  before  we  set  off  from 
thence,  that  this  company  must  be  very  near  to  us,  and  probablv 
would  be  up  to-morrow,  or  at  least  in  two  or  three  days;  and  this 
man  condescended  so  far  as  to  moderate  a little  his  mode  of 
travelling,  that  I might  have  a chance  of  keeping  up  with  them 
until  the  evening  of  next  day;  besides  I had  the  comfort  of  ob- 
serving that  the  traders  and  pack-horsemen  carried  themselves 
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towards  me  with  evident  signs  of  humanity  and  friendship,  often 
expressing  sentiments  of  sympathy,  and  saying  that  I must  not 
be  left  alone  to  perish  in  the  wilderness. 

Although  my  apprehension  on  this  occasion  was  somewhat 
tumultuous  since  there  was  little  hope,  on  the  principle  of  reason, 
should  I be  left  alone,  of  escaping  cruel  captivity,  and  perhaps 
being  murdered  by  the  Choctaws  (for  the  company  of  traders 
was  my  only  security,  as  the  Indians  never  attack  the  traders  on 
the  road,  though  they  be  trading  with  nations  at  enmity  with 
them)  yet  I had  secret  hopes  of  relief  and  deliverance,  that 
cheered  me,  and  inspired  confidence  and  peace  of  mind 

About  the  middle  of  the  afternoon,  we  were  joyfully  sur- 
prised at  the  distant  prospect  of  the  trading  company  coming 
up,  and  we  soon  met,  saluting  each  other  several  times  with  a 
general  Indian  whoop,  or  shout  of  friendship;  then  each  company 
came  to  camp  within  a few  paces  of  each  other;  and  before  night 
I struck  up  a bargain  with  them  for  a handsome  strong  young 
horse,  which  cost  me  about  ten  pounds  sterling.  I was  now  con- 
strained to  leave  my  old  slave  behind,  to  feed  in  rich  cane  pas- 
tures, where  he  was  to  remain  and  recruit  until  the  return  of  his 
new  master  from  Mobile;  from  whom  I extorted  a promise  to 
use  him  gently,  and  if  possible  not  to  make  a pack-horse  of 
him 

Being  now  near  the  Nation,  the  chief  trader  with  another  of 
our  company  set  off  a-head  for  his  town,  to  give  notice  to  the 
Nation,  as  he  said,  of  his  approach  with  the  merchandize,  each 
of  them  taking  the  best  horse  they  could  pick  out  of  the  gang, 
leaving  the  goods  to  the  conduct  and  care  of  the  young  Mustee 
and  myself.  Early  in  the  evening  we  came  to  the  banks  of  a 
large  deep  creek,  a considerable  branch  of  the  Alabama;  the 
waters  ran  furiously,  being  overcharged  with  the  floods  of  rain 
which  had  fallen  the  day  before.4  We  discovered  immediately 
that  there  was  no  possibility  of  crossing  it  by  fording;  its  depth 


4This  stream  is,  according  to  students  who  have  examined  the  topog- 
raphy of  the  county,  Pintlala  Creek.  The  writer  probably  followed  the 
trading  path  which  crossed  the  stream  quite  near  the  mouth  (about  where 
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and  rapidity  would  have  swept  our  horses,  loads  and  all,  instantly 
from  our  sight;  my  companion,  after  consideration,  said  we  must 
make  a raft  to  ferry  over  our  goods,  which  we  immediately  set 
about,  unloading  our  horses  and  turning  them  out  to  range.  I 
undertook  to  collect  dry  canes,  and  my  companion,  dry  timber 
or  logs  and  vines  to  bind  them  together;  having  gathered  the 
necessary  materials,  and  laid  them  in  order  on  the  brinks  of  the 
river,  ready  to  work  upon,  we  betook  ourselves  to  repose,  and 
early  next  morning  set  about  building  our  raft.  This  was  a 
novel  scene  to  me,  and  I could  not,  until  finished  and  put  to  prac- 
tice, well  comprehend  how  it  could  possibly  answer  the  effect 
desired.  In  the  first  place  we  laid,  parallel  to  each  other,  dry, 
sound  trunks  of  trees,  about  nine  feet  in  length,  and  eight  or 
nine  inches  diameter;  which  binding  fast  together  with  grape 
vines  and  withs,  until  we  had  formed  this  first  floor,  about  twelve 
or  fourteen  feet  in  length,  we  then  bound  the  dry  canes  in  bun- 
dles, each  near  as  thick  as  a man’s  body,  with  which  we  formed 
the  upper  stratum,  laying  them  close  by  the  side  of  each  other, 
and  binding  them  fast;  after  this  manner  our  raft  was  constructed. 
Then  having  two  strong  grape  vines,  each  long  enough  to  cross 
the  river,  we  fastened  one  to  each  end  of  the  raft,  which  now 
being  completed,  and  loading  on  as  much  as  it  would  safely  carry, 
the  Indian  took  the  end  of  one  of  the  vines  in  his  mouth,  plunged 
into  the  river  and  swam  over  with  it,  and  the  vine  fixed  to  the 
other  end  was  committed  to  my  charge,  to  steady  the  raft  and 
haul  it  back  again  after  being  unloaded.  As  soon  as  he  had 
safe  landed  and  hauled  taught  his  vine,  I pushed  off  the  raft. 


DeSoto  crossed  in  1540)  and  not  far  from  the  Western  Railway  of  Ala- 
bama’s station,  Manac,  near  the  boundary7  line  of  Lowndes  County. 

The  arrival  at  the  Tallapoosa  River  “in  the  evening,*  ’ must  have  been 
at  the  place  understood  by  present  students  as  the  lower  one  of  the  three 
Shawnee  towns.  Sawanoga,  or  as  he  spells  it,  “Savannuca,”  was  composed 
of  a town  and  two  branch  towns  on  the  south  side  of  the  Tallapoosa  River, 
never  on  the  north  side,  in  Montgomery  County.  The  main  trail  actually 
led  to  Muklasa.  There  may  have  been  a branch  from  this  trail  leading  up 
two  or  three  miles  to  that  Shawnee  village  located  about  the  site  of  the  old 
Ernest  Dreyspring  plantation.  This  is  two  miles  above  the  mouth  of  our 
Seven  Mile  Branch.  This  stream  is  on  some  maps  shown  as  Sawanoogi 
Creek  and  Bartram  may  have  meant  that  he  was  arriving  at  Sawanogi  Creek, 
not  town. 
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which  he  drew  over  as  quick  as  possible,  I steadying  it  with  my 
vine;  in  this  manner,  though  with  inexpressible  danger  of  losing 
our  effects,  we  ferried  them  all  safe  over.  The  last  load,  with 
other  articles,  contained  my  property,  with  all  my  clothes,  which 
I stripped  off,  except  my  breeches,  for  they  contained  matters 
of  more  value  and  consequence  than  all  the  rest  of  my  property 
put  together;  besides  I did  not  choose  to  expose  myself  entirelv 
naked  to  the  alligators  and  serpents  in  crossing  the  flood.  Now 
seeing  all  the  goods  safe  over,  and  the  horses  at  a landing  place 
on  the  banks  of  the  river  about  fifty  yards  above,  I drove  them 
all  in  together,  when,  seeing  them  safe  landed,  I plunged  in  after 
them,  and  being  a tolerable  swimmer,  soon  reached  the  opposite 
shore.  But  my  difficulties  at  this  place  were  not  yet  at  an  end, 
for  our  horses  all  landed  just  below  the  mouth  of  a considerable 
branch  of  this  river,  of  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  width,  and  its  per- 
pendicular banks  almost  as  many  feet  in  height  above  its  swift 
waters,  over  which  we  were  obliged  to  carry  every  article  of  our 
effects,  and  this  by  no  other  bridge  than  a sapling  felled  across 
it,  which  is  called  a raccoon  bridge;  and  over  this  my  Indian 
friend  would  trip  as  quick  and  light  as  that  quadruped,  with  one 
hundred  weight  of  leather  on  his  back,  when  I was  scarcely  able 
to  shuffle  myself  along  over  it  astride.  At  last  having  re-packed 
and  sat  off  again,  without  any  material  occurrence  intervening, 
in  the  evening  we  arrived  at  the  banks  of  the  great  Tallapoose 
River,  and  came  to  camp  under  shelter  of  some  Indian  cabins, 
in  expansive  fields,  close  to  the  river  bank,  opposite  the  town  of 
Savannuca.  Late  in  the  evening  a young  white  man,  in  great 
haste  and  seeming  confusion,  joined  our  camp,  who  immediately 
related,  that  being  on  his  journey  from  Pensacola,  it  happened 
that  the  very  night  after  we  had  passed  the  company  of  emi- 
grants, he  met  them  and  joined  their  camp,  in  the  evening;  when, 
just  at  dark,  the  Choctaws  surrounded  them,  plundered  their 
camp,  and  carried  all  the  people  off  captive,  except  himself,  he 
having  the  good  fortune  to  escape  with  his  horse,  though  closely 
pursued. 

Next  morning  very  early,  though  very  cold,  and  the  surface 
of  the  earth  as  hoary  as  if  covered  with  a fall  of  snow,  the  trader 
standing  on  the  opposite  shore  entirely  naked,  except  for  a 
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breech-clout,  and  encircled  by  a company  of  red  men  in  the  like 
habit,  hailed  us,  and  presently  with  canoes,  brought  us  all  over 
with  the  merchandize,  and  conducted  us  safe  to  the  town  of 
Mucclassee,5  a mile  or  two  distant. 

The  next  day  was  a day  of  rest  and  audience;  the  following 
was  devoted  to  feasting,  and  the  evening  concluded  in  celebrating 
the  nuptials  of  the  young  Mustee  with  a Creek  girl  of  Mucclasse , 
daughter  of  the  chief  and  sister  to  our  traders  wife.6  .... 

The  trader  obliged  me  with  his  company  on  a visit  to  the 
Alabama,'  an  Indian  town  at  the  confluence  of  the  two  fine  riv- 
ers, the  Tallapoosa  and  Coosau,  which  here  resign  their  names 
to  the  great  Alabama,  where  are  to  be  seen  traces  of  the  ancient 
French  fortress,  Thoulouse;  here  are  yet  lying,  half  buried  in  the 
earth,  a few  pieces  of  ordnance  * four  and  six  pounders.  I ob- 
served, in  a very  thriving  condition,  two  or  three  very  large  ap 


'The  town  of  Mucclassee,  was  what  is  generally  known  as  “Muklasi,” 
a town  which  must  have  existed  on  both  sides  of  the  stream  and  was  located 
on  what  we  know  today  as  the  Dr.  William  Westcott  place,  in  northern 
Montgomery  County,  some  nine  miles  east  of  Montgomery.  It  was  a town  of 
considerable  antiquity,  and  the  most  eastern  one  in  the  Creek  country  which 
continued  to  practice  Alibamo  customs. 

The  trader’s  wife  referred  to,  is  the  Indian  wife  of  John  Tarwin  (some- 
time known  as  Taruin),  a man  frequently  mentioned  in  connection  with 
Mr.  Germany.  He  is  not  accounted  for  in  1796. 

T“The  Alabama,”  an  Indian  town  at  the  confluence  of  the  two  fine 
rivers,  referred  to  was  the  town  of  Taskigi,  generally  understood,  to  be  a 
Creek  town  but  Mr.  Bartram’s  observations  are  strengthened  by  archeolog- 
ical investigations  conducted  at  this  point  during  the  past  hundred  years. 
Pre-historic  evidence  suggests  that  the  original  people  living  there  were  not 
Creeks,  though  these  people  did  subsquently  occupy  the  site. 

sThe  “pieces  of  ordnance”  found  by  him  were  the  remnants  of  eight 
cannon  mounted  there  in  the  early  days  of  the  French  occupancy.  The 
Indian  town  was  about  a quarter  of  a mile  down  stream  from  French  Tou- 
louse. Two  of  the  cannon  seen  by  Mr.  Bartram  in  1777  (you  should  note 
that  he  was  here  during  Christmas  week  and  actually  on  Christmas  Day), 
were  re-mounted,  in  1814,  on  Fort  Jackson  when  General  Pinckney  chris- 
tened that  point  to  honor  General  Andrew  Jackson.  One  of  these  guns  was 
exploded  in  Montgomery  on  Februarv  25,  1825,  in  a political  celebration. 
It  is  now  in  the  Department  of  Archives  and  History. 
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pie  trees,  planted  here  by  the  French.  This  is,  perhaps,  one  of 
the  most  eligible  situations  for  a city  in  the  world;  a level  plain 
between  the  conflux  of  two  majestic  rivers,  which  are  exactly  of 
equal  magnitude  in  appearance,  each  navigable  for  vessels  and 
perriauguas  at  least  five  hundred  miles  above  it,  and  spreading 
their  numerous  branches  over  the  most  fertile  and  delightful  re- 
gions, many  hundred  miles  before  we  reach  their  sources  in  the 
Apalachean  Mountains. 

Stayed  all  night  at  Alabama,  where  we  had  a grand  enter- 
tainment at  the  public  square,  with  music  and  dancing,  and  re- 
turned next  day  to  Mucclassee  where  being  informed  of  a com- 
pany of  traders  about  setting  off  from  Tuckabatche  for  Augusta, 
I made  a visit  to  that  town  to  know  the  truth  of  it,  but  on  my 
arrival  there  they  were  gone;  but  being  informed  of  another 
caravan  who  were  to  start  from  the  Ottassee  town  in  two  or  three 
weeks  time,  I returned  to  Mucclassee  in  order  to  prepare  for  my 
departure 

Now  having  all  things  prepared  for  my  departure,  early  in 
the  morning,  after  taking  leave  of  my  ....  friend  the  trader  of 
Mucclassee,  I sat  off,  passed  through  continued  plantations  and 
Indian  towns  on  my  way  up  the  Tallapoose  River,  being  every- 
where treated  by  the  inhabitants  with  marks  of  friendship,  even 
as  though  I had  been  their  countryman  and  relation.  Called  by 
the  way  at  the  beautiful  town  of  Coolome,  where  I tarried  some 
time  with  Mr.  Germany,9  the  chief  trader  of  the  town,  an  elderly 
gentleman,  but  active,  cheerful  and  very  agreeable,  who  received 
and  treated  me  with  the  utmost  civility  and  friendship;  his  wife 
is  a Creek  woman,  of  a very  amiable  and  worthy  character  and 
disposition,  industrious,  prudent  and  affectionate;  and  by  her  he 
had  several  children,  whom  he  is  desirous  to  send  to  Savanna  or 
Charleston,  for  their  education,  but  cannot  prevail  on  his  wife 


nMr.  Germany,  ‘The  elderly  gentleman,”  was  James  Germany,  who  must 
have  resided  here  in  the  Nation  for  quite  a long  time.  He  was  licensed  for 
the  town  of  Kulumi  (and  had  one  or  two  adjacent  towns  under  his  juris- 
diction), by  the  Colonial  Trade  Relations  Agreement  of  1761,  and  no  doubt 
lived  here  on  the  Tallapoosa  River  until  his  death.  His  family  is  mentioned 
as  late  as  1796. 
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to  consent  to  it;  this  affair  affects  him  very  sensible,  for  he  has 
accumulated  a pretty  fortune  by  his  industry  and  commendable 
conduct. 

Leaving  Coolome,10 1 re-crossed  the  river  at  Tuccabache,n  an 
ancient  and  large  town;  thence  continued  up  the  river,  and  at 
evening  arrived  at  Attassee ? where  I continued  near  a week, 
waiting  the  preparations  of  the  traders,  with  whom  I was  to  join 
in  company  to  Augusta. 

The  next  day  after  my  arrival,  I was  introduced  to  the  an- 
cient chiefs,  at  the  public  square  or  areapagus;  and  in  the  evening, 
in  company  with  the  traders,  who  are  numerous  in  this  town, 
repaired  to  the  great  rotunda,  where  were  assembled  the  greatest 
number  of  ancient  venerable  chiefs  and  warriors  that  I had  ever 
beheld;  we  spent  the  evening  and  great  part  of  the  night  together, 
in  drinking  Cassine13  and  smoking  Tobacco.  The  great  council 


wCoolone,  scientifically  spelled  today,  Kulumi,  had  houses  on  both  sides 
of  the  Tallapoosa  River.  The  original  earliest  site  was  in  our  Montgomery 
County  on  the  Goodwin  plantation,  near  Cook  Station,  twelve  miles  east  of 
Montgomery,  the  property  now  known  as  the  Jenkins  place.  It  was  long 
known  as  Mrs.  Emma  Dreyspring’s  place.  It  is  a mile  west  of  Johnson’s 
Bridge  at  the  site  of  old  Ware’s  Ferry.  Note  here  the  difference  in  the 
spelling  of  the  name  “Attassee.” 

nThe  town  of  “Tuccabache,’’  was  on  the  west  side  of  the  Tallapoosa 
River,  in  our  present  Elmore  County,  two  miles  south  of  Tallassee. 

"The  town  of  “Ottassee”  was  on  the  east  side,  at  that  point  on  the 
south  bank,  of  the  Tallapoosa  River,  in  present  Macon  County  and  two 
miles  west  of  our  Shorter  town.  The  traveler  was  on  the  north  side  of  the 
stream,  went  up  to  Tukabahchi  (as  we  spell  it  today)  where  he  crossed 
over  a better  ford  and  came  down  to  Atasi  (as  it  is  scientifically  spelled 
today)  (or  Autossee),  as  some  other  writers  have  spelled  it. 

"Mr.  Bartram’s  description  of  the  ceremony  of  the  “black  drink”  is 
the  one  which  has  been  the  most  often  quoted  from  and  referred  to  by 
subsequent  writers.  To  understand  the  ceremony  one  must  know  some- 
thing of  the  background  of  the  history  of  the  Creek  Nation.  The  descrip- 
tion embodies  not  only  a sketch  of  the  Council  House  which  was  generally 
a round  house,  but  likewise  as  well  he  strived  to  describe  and  picture  in 
words  the  Square  of  one  of  these  towns.  He  possibly  took  the  ceremony 
at  Autossee,  because  it  was  immediately  fresh  in  his  mind  and  because  it 
was  more  elaborately  put  on,  and  from  it  he  could  get  the  most  ceremonial 
exhibition  of  the  function.  The  Square  of  any  town  was  composed  of  four 
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house  or  rotunda,  is  appropriated  to  much  the  same  purpose  as 
the  public  square , but  more  private,  and  seems  particularly  dedi- 
cated to  political  affairs;  women  and  youth  are  never  admitted; 
and  I suppose,  it  is  death  for  a female  to  presume  to  enter  the 
door,  or  approach  within  its  pale.  It  is  a vast  conical  building  or 
circular  dome,  capable  of  accommodating  many  hundred  people; 
constructed  and  furnished  within,  exactly  in  the  same  manner  as 
those  of  the  Cherokees  already  described,  but  much  larger  than 
any  I had  seen  of  them;  there  are  people  appointed  to  take  care 
of  it,  to  have  it  daily  swept  clean,  and  to  provide  canes  for  fuel, 
or  to  give  light. 

As  their  vigils  and  manner  of  conducting  their  vespers  and 
mystical  fire  in  their  rotunda,  are  extremenly  singular,  and  al- 
together different  from  the  customs  and  usages  of  any  other  peo- 
ple, I shall  proceed  to  describe  them.  In  the  first  place,  the 
governor  or  officer  who  has  the  management  of  this  business, 
with  his  servants  attending,  orders  the  black  drink  to  be  brewed, 
which  is  a decoction  or  infusion  of  the  leaves  and  tender  shoots 
of  the  Cassine : this  is  done  under  an  open  shed  or  pavilion,  at 
twenty  or  thirty  yards  distance,  directly  opposite  the  door  of  the 
council-house.  Next  he  orders  bundles  of  dry  canes  to  be  brought 
in:  these  are  previously  split  and  broken  in  pieces  to  about  the 
length  of  two  feet,  and  then  placed  obliquely  crossways  upon 
one  another  on  the  floor,  forming  a spiral  circle  around  about 
the  great  centre  pillar,  rising  to  a foot  or  eighteen  inches  in 
height  from  the  ground;  and  this  circle  spreading  as  it  proceeds 
round  and  round,  often  repeated  from  right  to  left,  every  revolu- 
tion encreases  its  diameter,  and  at  length  extends  to  the  distance 
of  ten  or  twelve  feet  from  the  center,  more  or  less,  according  to 
the  length  of  time  the  assembly  or  meeting  is  to  continue.  By 
the  time  these  preparations  are  accomplished,  it  is  night,  and 


buildings  facing  each  other,  but  in  large  towns  and  more  important  towns, 
these  four  buildings  were  of  larger  and  more  imposing  appearances.  The 
conical  Council  House  was  actually  the  place  where  the  deliberations  of 
the  large  town  were  held.  It  was  this  building  to  which  no  women  were 
admitted.  The  women  did  not  function  in  governmental  affairs  and  this 
building  was  actually  the  courthouse  of  that  town.  Each  town  in  the  Creek 
Nation  exercised  its  own  immediate  governmental  conduct. 
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the  assembly  have  taken  their  seats  in  order.  The  exterior  ex- 
tremity or  outer  end  of  the  spiral  circle  takes  fire  and  immedi- 
ately rises  into  a bright  flame  (but  how  this  is  affected  I did 
not  plainly  apprehend;  I saw  no  person  set  fire  to  it;  there 
might  have  been  fire  left  on  the  earth,  however  I neither  saw 
nor  smelt  fire  or  smoke  until  the  blaze  instantly  ascended  up- 
wards), which  gradually  and  slowly  creeps  around  the  centre 
pillar,  with  the  course  of  the  sun,  feeding  on  the  dry  canes,  and 
affords  a cheerful,  gentle  and  sufficient  light  until  the  circle  is 
consumed,  when  the  council  breaks  up.  Soon  after  this  illumina- 
tion takes  place,  the  aged  chiefs  and  warriors  are  seated  on 
their  cabins  or  sophas,  on  the  side  of  the  house  opposite  the 
door,  in  three  classes  or  ranks,  rising  a little,  one  above  or  behind 
the  other;  and  the  white  people  and  red  people  of  confederate 
towns  in  the  like  order  on  the  left  hand;  a transverse  range  of 
pillars,  supporting  a thin  clay  wall  about  breast  high,  separating 
them:  the  king’s  cabin  or  seat  is  in  front;  the  next  to  the  back 
of  it  the  head  warrior’s;  and  the  third  or  last  accomodates  the 
young  warriors,  etc.  The  great  war  chief’s  seat  or  place  is  on 
the  same  cabin  with,  and  immediately  to  the  left  of  the  king, 
and  next  to  the  white  people;  and  to  the  right  hand  of  the  mico 
or  king  the  most  venerable  head-men  and  warriors  are  seated. 
The  assembly  being  now  seated  in  order,  and  the  house  illu- 
minated, two  middle  aged  men,  who  perform  the  office  of  slaves 
or  servants,  pro  tempore,  come  in  together  at  the  door,  each 
having  very  large  conch  shells  full  of  black  drink , and  advance 
with  slow,  uniform  and  steady  steps,  their  eyes  or  countenances 
lifted  up,  singing  very  low  but  sweetly;  they  come  within  six 
or  eight  paces  of  the  king’s  and  white  people’s  cabins,  when 
they  stop  together,  and  each  rests  his  shell  on  a tripos  or  little 
table,  but  presently  takes  it  up  again,  and,  bowing  very  low, 
advances  obsequiously,  crossing  or  intersecting  each  other  about 
midway:  he  who  rests  his  shell  before  the  white  people  now 
stands  before  the  king,  and  the  other  who  stopped  before  the 
king  stands  before  the  white  people;  when  each  presents  his 
shell,  one  to  the  king  and  the  other  to  the  chief  of  the  white 
people,  and  as  soon  as  he  raises  it  to  his  mouth,  the  slave  utters 
or  sings  two  notes,  each  of  which  continues  as  long  as  he  has 
breath;  and  as  long  as  these  notes  continue,  so  long  must  the 
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person  drink,  or  at  least  keep  the  shell  to  his  mouth.  These  two 
long  notes  are  very  solemn,  and  at  once  strike  the  imagination 
with  a religious  awe  or  homage  to  the  Supreme,  sounding  some- 
what like  a-hoo— ojah  and  a-lu-yah.  After  this  manner  the  whole 
assembly  are  treated,  as  long  as  the  drink  and  light  continue  to 
hold  out;  and  as  soon  as  the  drinking  begins,  tobacco  and 
pipes  are  brought.  The  skin  of  a wild  cat  or  young  tyger  stuffed 
with  tobacco  is  brought,  and  laid  at  the  king’s  feet,  with  the 
great  or  royal  pipe  beautifully  adorned;  the  skin  is  usually  of 
the  animals  of  the  king’s  family  or  tribe,  as  the  wild-cat,  ottei, 
bear,  rattle-snake,  etc.  A skin  of  tobacco  is  likewise  brought 
and  cast  at  the  feet  of  the  white  chief  of  the  town,  and  from 
him  it  passes  from  one  to  another  to  fill  their  pipes  from,  though 
each  person  has  besides  his  own  peculiar  skin  of  tobacco.  The 
king  or  chief  smokes  first  in  the  great  pipe  a few  whiffs,  blow- 
ing it  off  ceremoniously,  first  towards  the  sun,  or  as  it  is  gen- 
erally supposed  to  the  Great  Spirit,  for  it  is  puffed  upwards, 
next  towards  the  four  cardinal  points,  then  towards  the  white 
people  in  the  house;  then  the  great  pipe  is  taken  from  the  hand 
of  the  mico  by  a slave,  and  presented  to  the  chief  white  man, 
and  then  to  the  great  war  chief,  whence  it  circulates  through 
the  rank  of  head  men  and  warriors,  then  returns  to  the  king. 
After  this  each  one  fills  his  pipe  from  his  own  or  his  neighbor’s 
skin. 


The  great  or  public  square  generally  stands  alone,  in 
the  centre  and  highest  part  of  the  town:  it  consists  of  four- 
square or  cubical  buildings,  or  houses  of  one  story,  uniform, 
and  of  the  same  dimensions,  so  situated  as  to  form  an  exact 
tetragon,  encompassing  an  area  of  half  an  acre  of  ground,  more 
or  less,  according  to  the  strength  or  largeness  of  the  town,  or 
will  of  the  inhabitants:  there  is  a passage  or  avenue  at  each 
corner  of  equal  width:  each  building  is  constructed  of  a wooden 
frame  fixed  strongly  in  the  earth,  the  walls  filled  in  and  neatly 
plastered  with  clay  mortar;  close  on  three  sides,  that  is  the  back 
and  two  ends,  except  within  about  two  feet  of  the  wall  plate 
or  eves,  which  is  left  open  for  the  purpose  of  a window  and 
to  admit  a free  passage  of  the  air;  the  front  or  side  next  to  the 
area  is  quite  open  like  a piazza.  One  of  these  buildings  is 
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properly  the  council  house,  where  the  mico,  chiefs,  and  warriors, 
with  the  citizens  who  have  business,  or  choose  to  repair  thither, 
assemble  every  day  in  council,  to  hear,  decide  and  rectify  all 
grievances,  complaints  and  contentions,  arising  betwixt  the  citi- 
zens; give  audience  to  ambassadors,  and  strangers;  hear  news 
and  talks  from  confederate  towns,  allies  or  distant  nations; 
consult  about  the  particular  affairs  of  the  town,  as  erecting 
habitations  for  new  citizens,  or  establishing  young  families,  con- 
cerning agriculture,  etc.  This  building  is  somewhat  different 
from  the  other  three:  it  is  closely  shut  up  on  three  sides,  that 
is  the  back  and  two  ends,  and  besides,  a partition  wall  long- 
itudinally from  end  to  end  divides  it  into  two  apartments,  the 
back  part  totally  dark,  only  three  small  arched  apertures  or 
holes  opening  into  it  from  the  front  apartment  or  piazza,  and 
little  larger  than  just  to  admit  a man  to  crawl  in  upon  his  hands 
and  knees.  This  secluded  place  appears  to  me  to  be  designed 
as  a sanctuary14  dedicated  to  religion  or  rather  priest  craft;  for 
here  are  deposited  all  the  sacred  things,  as  the  physic  pot, 
rattles,  chaplets  of  deer's  hoofs  and  other  apparatus  of  con- 
juration; and  likewise  the  calumet  or  great  pipe  of  peace,  the 
imperial  standard,  or  eagle's  tail,  which  is  made  of  the  feathers 
of  the  white  eagle’s  tail15  curiously  formed  and  displayed  like 
an  open  fan  on  a sceptre  or  staff,  as  white  and  clean  as  possible 
when  displayed  for  peace,  but  when  for  war,  the  feathers  are 
painted  or  tinged  with  vermillion.  The  piazza  or  front  of  this 
building,  is  equally  divided  into  three  apartments,  by  two 
transverse  walls  or  partitions,  about  breast  high,  each  having 
three  orders  or  ranges  of  seats  or  cabins  stepping  one  above  and 
behind  the  other,  which  accomodate  the  senate  and  audience, 
in  the  like  order  as  observed  in  the  rotunda.  The  other  three 
buildings  which  compose  the  square,  are  alike  furnished  with 
three  ranges  of  cabins  or  sophas,  and  serve  for  a banqueting- 
house,  or  shelter  and  accomodate  the  audience  and  spectators 
at  all  times,  particularly  at  feasts  or  public  entertainments,  where 


14Sanctorium  or  sacred  temple;  and  it  is  said  to  be  death  for  any  person 
but  the  mico,  war-chief  and  high  priest  to  enter  in,  and  none  are  admitted 
but  by  permission  of  the  priests,  who  guard  it  day  and  night. 


“Vultur  facra. 
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all  classes  of  citizens  resort  day  and  night  in  the  summer  or 
moderate  season;  the  children  and  females  however  are  seldom 
or  never  seen  in  the  public  square. 

The  pillars  and  walls  of  the  houses  of  the  square  are 
decorated  with  various  paintings  and  sculptures ;16  which  I suppose 
to  be  hieroglyphic,  and  as  an  historic  legendary  of  political  and 
sacerdotal  affairs:  but  they  are  extremenly  picturesque  or  cari- 
cature, as  men  in  variety  of  attitudes,  some  ludicrous  enough, 
others  having  the  head  of  some  kind  of  animal,  as  those  of  a 
duck,  turkey,  bear,  fox,  wolf,  buck,  etc.  and  again  those  kind 
of  creatures  are  represented  having  the  human  head.  These 
designs  are  not  ill  executed;  the  outlines  bold,  free,  and  well 
proportioned.  The  pillars  supporting  the  front  or  piazza  of  the 
council-house  of  the  square,  are  ingenuiously  formed  in  the  like- 
ness of  vast  speckled  serpents  ascending  upwards;  the  Ottasses 
being  of  the  snake  family  or  tribe.11  At  this  time  the  town  was 
fasting,  taking  medicine,  and  I think  I may  say  praying,  to 
avert  a grievous  calamity  of  sickness,  which  had  lately  afflicted 
them,  and  laid  in  the  grave  abundance  of  their  citizens.  They 
fast  seven  or  eight  days,  during  which  time  they  eat  or  drink 
nothing  but  a meagre  gruel,  made  of  a little  corn-flour  and 
water;  taking  at  the  same  time  by  way  of  medicine  or  physic, 
a strong  decoction  of  the  roots  of  the  Iris  versicolor ,18  which  is 


1<;The  reference  to  the  picturesque  characters  and  representations  on 
the  houses  at  Atassee,  (the  correct  pronunciation  of  this  name  as  adopted 
by  later  students  is  Ottassee,”  with  the  accent  on  the  first  syllable,  and  a 
short  pronunciation  of  the  second  syllable,  makes  a sound  alike  “ter”) 
makes  possible  the  historical  renderation  and  the  application  of  the  primi- 
tive designs  so  often  seen  on  the  Tallapoosa  River  pottery.  The  scroll  and 
snake-like  figures  are  of  frequent  occurrence  and  bowls  and  pots  in  earthen- 
ware frequently  represent  animals,  birds,  and  the  like. 

17Present  day  students  are  contrary  to  the  belief  which  the  writer  in- 
fers that  this  town  was  of  the  “Snake  Clan.’’  These  whitewashed  pictures 
on  the  columns  supporting  the  awnings  or  porch  covers  and  representing 
“speckled  serpents,”  as  he  expresses  it,  were  perhaps  only  fanciful  designs. 

18Iris  versicolor,  this  plant  is  the  common  Flag  Lily  of  marshy  places 
and  is  found  always  with  several  other  medicinal  herbs  frequently  on  In- 
dian town  sites.  The  native  variety  of  the  plant  has  been  domesticated 
and  developed  into  the  very  attractive  Iris  of  commerce. 
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a powerful  cathartic:  they  hold  this  root  in  high  estimation, 
every  town  cultivates  a little  plantation  of  it,  having  a large 
artificial  pond,  just  without  the  town,  planted  and  almost  over- 
grown with  it,  where  they  usually  dig  clay  for  pottery,  and 
mortar  and  plaster  for  their  buildings,  and  I observed  where 
they  had  lately  been  digging  up  this  root. 

In  the  midst  of  a large  oblong  square  adjoining  this  town, 
(which  was  surrounded  with  a low  bank  or  terrace)  is  standing 
a high  pillar B,  round  like  a pin  or  needle;  it  is  about  forty  fee^ 
in  height,  and  between  two  and  three  feet  in  diameter  at  the  earth , 
gradually  tapering  upwards  to  a point;  it  is  one  piece  of  pine 
wood,  and  arises  from  the  center  of  a low  circular,  artificial  hill , 
but  it  leans  a little  to  one  side.  I inquired  of  the  Indians  and 
traders  what  it  was  designed  for,  who  answered  they  knew  not: 
the  Indians  said  that  their  ancestors  found  it  in  the  same  situa 
tion,  when  they  first  arrived  and  possessed  the  country,  adding, 
that  the  red  men  or  Indians,  then  the  possessors,  whom  they 
vanquished,  were  as  ignorant  as  themselves  concerning  it,  saying 
that  their  ancestors  likewise  found  it  standing  so.  This  monu- 
ment, simple  as  it  is,  may  be  worthy  the  observations  of  a travel- 
ler, since  it  naturally  excites  at  least  the  following  queries:  for 
what  purpose  was  it  designed?  its  great  antiquity  and  incor- 
ruptibility—what  method  or  machines  they  employed  to  bring 
it  to  the  spot,  and  how  they  raised  it  erect?  there  is  no  tree  or 
species  of  the  pine,  whose  wood,  i.  e.  so  large  a portion  of  the 
trunk,  is  supposed  to  be  incorruptible,  exposed  to  the  open  air 


1HHigh  pillar,  this  reference  is  to  a pole  or  actually  to  the  stump  of  a 
pine  tree  which  had  been  erected  in  the  center  of  a mound  at  that  point. 
Th  artificial  hill  mentioned  was  the  Indian  mound  of  the  town  and  this  is 
yet  there.  It  was  a domiciliary  mound  and  the  reference  by  Mr.  Bartram 
is  the  only  known  case  in  Southern  history.  A pole  on  the  mound  or  in  the 
mound  there  may  have  reference  to  the  use  of  such  poles  as  a Totem. 
There  was  generally  a pole  in  the  center  of  the  Square,  mounted  in  a small 
thrown-up  embankment  and  on  which  and  around  which  they  piled  the 
skulls  of  captives  and  to  which  they  tied  the  scalps,  but  this  reference  is 
the  only  one  noted  by  Indianologists  to  a pole  in  connection  with  the  mound 
of  the  town. 
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to  all  weathers,  but  the  long-leaved  Pine 20  (Pin.  palustris),  and 
there  is  none  growing  within  twelve  or  fifteen  miles  of  this  place, 
that  tree  being  naturally  produced  only  on  the  high,  dry,  barren 
ridges,  where  there  is  a sandy  soil  and  grassy  wet  savannas.  A 
great  number  of  men  uniting  their  strength,  probably  carried 
it  to  the  place  on  handspikes,  or  some  such  contrivance. 

On  the  Sabbath  day"1  before  I set  off  from  this  place,  I could 
not  help  observing  the  solemnity  of  the  town,  the  silence  and 
the  retiredness  of  the  red  inhabitants;  but  a very  few  of  them 
were  to  be  seen,  the  doors  of  their  dwellings  shut,  and  if  a child 
chanced  to  stray  out,  it  was  quickly  drawn  in  doors  again.  I 
asked  the  meaning  of  this,  and  was  immediately  answered,  that 
it  being  the  white  man’s  beloved  day  or  Sabbath,  the  Indians 
kept  it  religiously  sacred  to  the  Great  Spirit. 


“Mr.  Bartram  is  in  error  in  saying  that  the  Pinus  palustris,  the  long-leaf 
pine,  did  not  grow  within  twelve  miles  of  this  site.  It  was  growing  adjacent 
to  this  place,  for  lumbering  operations  have  cut  trees  more  than  one  hun- 
dred years  old  from  this  vicinity  in  recent  years,  and  this  variety  of  pine 
is  growing  in  limited  quantities  there  today. 

21The  Botanist’s  observance  as  to  the  reverence  to  the  Sabbath  is  not 
compatible  with  facts  established  by  later  students.  It  is  not  unlikely  that 
on  account  of  the  pestilence,  a recent  occurrence  there,  that  there  was  a 
fast  day  observance  about  that  time  and  that  some  ceremony  caused  this 
situation  which  he  ascribed  as  the  observance  of  the  white  man’s  sacred  day. 
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THE  MUSCOGEES  OR  CREEK  INDIANS  1519  to  1893 
By  DR.  MARION  ELISHA  TARVIN 

(or  Turvin,  as  pronounced  by  one  of  the  old  settlers  of  Alabama)* 

From  tradition,  this  once  most  powerful  tribe,  from  the  suc- 
cession of  their  Chiefs  on  down,  say  that  they  originally  crossed 
over  to  America  from  Asia.  Finally  settled  in  the  northwestern 
part  of  Mexico,  forming  a separate  Republic  from  that  of  Monte 
zuma.  Herando  Cortez,  with  some  Spanish  troops,  landed  at 
Vera  Cruz  and  conquered  the  forces  under  Montezuma,  in  which 
battle  Montezuma  was  killed.  The  Muscogees  lost  many  of 
their  warriors  in  that  conflict  and  were  unwilling  to  live  in  a 
country  conquered  by  foreign  assassins  so  they  determined  to 
seek  another  country.  They  took  up  a line  of  march  eastward, 
until  they  struck  Red  River,  upon  which  they  built  a town.  The 
Alabamas,  a tribe  who  were  also  traveling  east  from  Mexico, 
but  unknown  to  them  before,  came  in  contact  with  a hunting 
party  of  Muscogees  and  killed  several  of  them.  The  Muscogees 
resolved  to  be  revenged.  After  this  the  Muscogees  again  took 
up  their  march  eastward,  in  the  direction  of  the  Alabamas.  This 
incident  led  to  the  final  conquest  of  the  Alabamas  by  the  vic- 
torious Muscogees,  as  will  be  seen.  The  great  streams  were 
crossed  by  the  Muscogees  in  the  order  of  their  grade,  the  more 
aristocratic  moving  first;  the  Wind  family,  followed  by  the  Bear, 
and  Tiger,  on  down  to  the  humblest  of  the  clan.  The  army,  led 
by  the  Tustennugee  or  war  chief.  The  Alabamas  finally  settled 
on  the  Yazoo  where  DeSoto,  the  Spanish  invador,  destroyed  their 
fortress  in  1541.  From  the  time  the  Muscogees  left  Mexico  to 
the  time  of  their  settling  on  the  Ohio,  fifteen  years  had  elapsed, 
which  was  in  1535.  They  were  delighted  with  their  new  home. 
Their  wisdom,  prowess  and  numbers  enabled  them  to  subjugate 
the  other  and  less  powerful  tribes.  They  had  learned  of  the  mild 
climate  on  the  Yazoo,  occupied  by  the  Alabamas,  and  they 


*The  original  of  this  paper  is  in  the  hands  of  Mrs.  Wm.  H.  Durant, 
Government  St.,  Mobile.  Throughout  South  Alabama  today  are  a number 
of  far  removed  connections  of  the  old  Indian  countrymen  who  lived  in  the 
Creek  country  prior  to  statehood. 
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determined  to  possess  it.  They  crossed  the  Ohio  and  Tennessee 
and  settled  on  the  Yazoo.  The  Alabamas,  hearing  of  the  approach 
of  their  old  enemy,  fled  to  the  Alabama  and  Tallapoosa  Rivers 
and  built  their  capitol  at  the  present  Montgomery,  now  the 
capitol  of  Alabama.  Here  they  found  a charming  region,  rich 
in  soil,  navigation,  and  remote  from  their  enemies,  and  made 
permanent  homes.  The  Muscogees  remained  some  years  on  the 
Yazo,  then  hearing  what  a delightful  country  the  Alabamas 
possessed,  they  took  up  a line  of  march  for  it,  arriving  in  safety 
and  full  force,  with  their  tribe  in  the  best  plight,  and  without 
opposition,  took  possession  of  it;  the  Alabamas  fled  in  all  direc- 
tions. This  is  supposed  to  have  been  about  1620.  Gaining  a firm 
foothold  in  this  new  region,  enjoying  health,  increasing  popula- 
tion and  prosperity,  they  advanced  to  the  Ockmulgee,  Oconee 
and  Ogechee,  and  established  a town  where  now  reposes  the 
beautiful  city  of  Augusta,  Georgia.  With  the  Indians  of  Georgia 
they  had  combats  but  overcame  them  all.  The  Muscogees  and 
Alabamas  under  the  influence  and  in  the  presence  of  Bienville, 
the  French  Governor,  became  lasting  friends.  The  Alabamas  then 
joined  the  Muscogees  and  returned  to  their  homes  on  the  Ala- 
bama, Tallapoosa  and  Coosa  Rivers.  The  Muscogees  were  living 
on  the  Ohio  River  when  DeSoto  and  army  passed  through  Ala- 
bama in  1540.  They  had  heard  of  him  and  the  strange  people 
with  him  and  that  they  were  like  those  they  had  seen  and  fought 
in  Mexico.  The  Tookabatches  also  joined  the  Muscogees  con- 
federacy. The  reputation  of  the  Muscogees  had  acquired  for 
strength  and  a warlike  spirit,  induced  other  tribes  who  had 
become  weak,  to  seek  an  asylum  among  them.  The  Uchee 
Tuskegees,  Ozeills,  the  remaining  band  of  the  Natchez,  the  Mus 
cogees,  who  appear  to  have  been  a wise  and  hospitable  race, 
adopted  these  and  a host  of  others— smaller  bands,  and  thus  be- 
came greatly  strengthened.  Tookabatcha,  the  Capitol  of  their 
confederacy,  was  situated  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Tallapoosa. 
The  chiefs  were  chosen  from  the  Wind  or  mother  tribe,  in  early 
days,  but  since  1800  the  Hickory  Ground  and  Tookabatche> 
have  both  supplied  chief  rulers.  The  Muscogee  confederacy  had 
one  great  chief,  and  subordinates.  They  had  seventy-nine  towns, 
the  onesin  Alabama  were  as  follows:  Tookabatcha,  Talese  or 
Tulsie,  Ofuskie,  Hilubie,  Attoussee,  Eufaula,  Coweta,  Cusseta, 
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Hitchetee,  Wetumpka,  Tuskegee  and  Ockmulgee.  Bienville 
planted  a colony  in  Alabama  in  1702  and  founded  the  present 
city  of  Mobile  in  1711.  When  the  English  began  to  explore  the 
country  and  transport  goods  to  all  parts  of  it,  they  gave  all  the 
inhabitants  the  name  of  Creeks,  from  the  many  beautiful  creeks 
and  rivers  flowing  through  the  vast  domain  of  the  Muscogees, 
In  1714,  Bienville  erected  Ft.  Toulouse,  one  hundred  years  after- 
wards General  Jackson,  on  the  same  spot,  established  Fort 
fackson,  now  Tuskegee,  where  the  notorious  chief  and  warrior, 
William  Weatherford,  of  the  Creek  confederacy,  voluntarily 
surrendered  to  General  Jackson,  on  the  same  spot  where  his 
grandmother  Sehoy  Marchand,  the  daughter  of  Captain  March- 
and,  of  Ft.  Toulouse,  who  was  born  about  1722. 

Her  father,  it  will  be  seen  later  on,  was  killed  by  his  own 
soldiers.  Her  mother  was  of  the  Wind  family  from  whom  the 
chief  rulers  were  formerly  chosen.  Capt.  Marchand,  the  com- 
mandant of  Ft.  Toulouse,  was  married  to  Sehoy,  of  the  Wind 
family,  about  1720.  From  this  marriage  they  had  one  child,  a 
daughter  whom  they  named  Sehoy.  Capt.  Marchand  was  killed 
by  his  own  soldiers  during  an  attack  on  him  and  his  officers 
while  at  breakfast.  They  were  afterwards  shot  to  death.  Lachlan 
McGillivray,  a Scotch  boy  of  sixteen  summers,  had  read  of  the 
wonders  of  America.  He  ran  away  from  his  rich  parents  at 
Durmaglass,  Scotland,  and  took  passage  for  Charleston,  S.  C., 
arriving  there  safely  in  1735  with  no  property  but  a shilling  in 
his  pocket,  a suit  of  clothes,  a stout  frame,  an  honest  heart,  a 
fearless  disposition  and  cheerful  spirits.  About  this  period  the 
English  were  conducting  an  extensive  commerce  with  the  Mus- 
cogees, Cherokees  and  Chickasaws.  McGillivray  went  to  the 
extensive  quarters  of  the  packhorse  traders  in  the  suburbs  of 
Charleston,  there  he  saw  hundreds  of  packhorses,  pack-saddles 
and  men  ready  to  start  to  the  wilderness.  The  keen  eyes  of  the 
traders  fell  on  this  smart  Scotch  boy,  who,  they  saw  would  be 
useful  to  them.  Arriving  at  the  Chattahoochie  his  master,  as  a 
reward  for  his  activity  and  accomodating  spirit,  gave  him  a jack 
knife,  which  he  sold  to  an  Indian,  receiving  in  exchange  a few 
deer  skins,  these  he  sold  in  Charleston  on  his  return.  The  pro- 
ceeds of  this  adventure  laid  the  foundation  of  a large  fortune. 
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In  a few  years  he  became  the  boldest  and  most  enterprising 
trader  in  the  whole  country.  He  extended  his  commerce  to  Ft. 
Toulouse  in  the  Muscogee  or  Creek  nation.  At  the  Hickory 
grounds  a few  miles  above  the  fort,  at  the  present  town  of  We 
tumpka,  Alabama,  he  found  a beautiful  girl  by  the  name  of 
Sehoy  Marchand,  of  whose  father  we  have  already  given  an 
account.  Her  mother  was  a full-blooded  Creek  woman  of  the 
Wind  tribe.  Sehoy  when  first  seen  by  Lachland  McGillivray 
was  a maiden  of  sixteen,  cheerful  in  countenance,  bewitching 
in  looks  and  graceful  in  form.  It  was  not  long  before  Lachland 
and  Sehoy  joined  their  destinies  in  marriage.  The  husband 
established  a trading  house  at  Little  Tallassee,  four  miles  above 
Wetumpka,  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Coosa  and  then  took  home 
his  beautiful  wife.  From  their  marriage  they  had  five  children, 
namely;  Sehoy,  Alexander,  Sophia  and  Jeanette  and  Elizabeth. 
While  pregnant  with  her  second  child,  she  repeatedly  said  she 
dreamed  of  piles  of  books  and  papers,  more  than  she  had  ever 
seen  at  the  form.  She  was  delivered  of  a boy  who  received  the 
name  of  Alexander,  and  who,  when  grown  to  manhood,  weilded 
a pen  that  commanded  the  admiration  of  Washington  and  his 
Cabinet,  and  which  influenced  the  policy  of  all  Spanish  America. 
Lachlan  McGillivray  with  his  alliance  with  the  most  influential 
family  in  the  nation,  extended  his  commerce.  He  became  wealthy 
and  owned  two  plantations  well  stocked  with  negroes,  upon  the 
Savannah  at  Augusta,  Ga.,  and  Little  Tallassee,  and  at  Mobile 
he  had  large  stores.  When  his  son  was  fourteen  he  took  him  to 
Charleston  and  put  him  at  school,  and  afterwards,  in  a counting- 
house,  but  he  having  no  fondness  for  this,  but  a thirst  for  books, 
he  finally  put  him  under  the  tutorship  of  a profound  scholar,  of 
his  name  but  no  kin.  Alexander  became  master  of  the  Latin 
and  Greek  tongues,  and  a good  belle  lettres  scholar,  Alexander 
was  now  a man.  He  thought  of  his  mother's  house  by  the  side 
of  the  beautiful  Coosa,  his  blow-gun  and  the  Indian  lads  of  his 
own  age  with  whom  he  fished  and  bathed,  while  young,  of  the 
old  warriors  who  had  so  often  recounted  to  him  the  deeds  of 
his  ancestors;  he  thought  of  the  bright  eyes  of  his  sisters,  Sehoy, 
Elizabeth,  Sophia,  and  Jeannet,  so  one  day  he  turned  his  back 
upon  civilization  and  his  horse's  head  toward  his  native  land. 
About  this  time  the  Chiefs  of  the  Creeks  were  getting  into 
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trouble  with  the  people  of  Georgia  and  with  anxiety  they  awaited 
the  time  when  Alexander  McGillivray  could,  by  his  descent  from 
the  Wind  family,  assume  the  affairs  of  their  government.  His 
arrival  was  most  opportune.  The  first  time  we  hear  of  him 
after  he  left  Charleston,  was  of  his  presiding  at  a grand  national 
Council  at  the  town  of  Coweta  upon  the  Chattahoochie,  where 
the  adventurous  Leclerc  Milfort  of  France  was  introduced  to 
him;  he  was  at  this  time  about  thirty  years  of  age.  He  was  in 
great  power  for  he  had  already  become  an  object  of  attention 
on  the  part  of  the  British  authorities  of  the  Floridas,  when  Col. 
John  Tate,  a British  officer  who  was  stationed  upon  the  Coosa, 
had  conferred  upon  Alexander  McGillivray  the  rank  and  pay  of 
a Colonel,  and  he  and  Tate  were  associated  together  in  the  in- 
terests of  King  George.  Col.  Tate,  according  to  Pickett’s  history 
of  Alabama,  had  now  become  acquainted  with  the  most  gifted 
and  remarkable  man  that  was  ever  born  upon  the  soil  of  Alabama . 
Col.  Tate  was  a Scotchman,  of  captivating  address,  and  an  ac- 
complished scholar.  He  afterwards  married  Sehoy,  the  sister  of 
Alexander  McGillivray.  They  had  one  child  whom  they  named 
David,  who  became  a good,  wealthy  and  distinguished  citizen 
of  Alabama,  and  was  the  grandfather  of  the  writer.  Pickett  of 
Alabama  was  a reliable  and  truthful  chronicler,  going  to  great 
expense  and  labor  in  writing  this  history  of  Alabama  which  is 
considered  authentic.  There  may  be  some  errors  but  perhaps 
the  best  history  that  has  ever  or  will  ever  be  written  of  the  State. 
He  lived  in  the  Creek  nation  for  twenty  years,  understood  their 
customs  and  language.  In  relation  to  the  invasion  of  DeSoto  of 
Alabama,  he  said  he  derived  much  of  his  information  in  regard 
to  the  route  of  that  earliest  discovered,  from  the  statements  of 
General  Alexander  McGillivray  who  was  the  great  grand  uncle 
of  the  writer.  General  McGillivray  ruled  that  country  with  emi- 
nent ability  from  1776  to  1793.  On  Page  75,  Vol.  1 Pickett’s 
History  of  Alabama,  he  says:  “Alexander  McGillivray,  whose 
blood  was  Scotch,  French  and  Indian,  was  made  a Colonel  in 
the  British  service,  afterwards  a Spanish  Commissary  with  the 
rank  of  Colonel,  then  a Brigadier  General  by  President  Wash 
ington  in  1790,  with  full  pay  of  that  office.  He  was  a man  of 
towering  intellect  and  vast  information.  In  1784  McGillivray 
was  induced  to  form  an  alliance  with  Spain,  for  various  reasons, 
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the  chief  of  which  was  that  the  Whigs  of  Georgia  had  confiscated 
his  estates,  banished  his  father,  threatened  him  with  death,  and 
his  nation  with  extermination,  who  were  constantly  enroaching 
upon  Creek  soil.  The  Spaniards  wanted  no  lands,  desired  only 
his  friendship.  They  offered  him  promotion  and  commercial  ad- 
vantages. When  he  had  signed  the  treaty  they  made  him  a 
Spanish  Commissary  with  the  rank  and  pay  of  Colonel.  In  1790 
Col.  Alex.  McGiliivray  met  with  the  secret  agent  sent  out  by 
Washington  from  New  York  to  the  Creek  nation  in  Alabama.  He, 
with  his  two  nephews,  David  Tate,  and  Lachland  Durant,  and  two 
negro  servants,  Paroband  Jonah,  24  warriors  and  chiefs,  set  out 
from  Little  Tallassee,  on  the  Coosa,  for  New  York,  proceeding 
on  horse-back  they  arrived  at  Stone  Mountain  in  Georgia  where 
they  were  joined  by  the  Coweta  and  Cusseta  chiefs. 

Reaching  the  house  of  General  Pickens,  in  South  Carolina, 
the  party  received  the  warmest  welcome;  there  they  were  joined 
by  the  Tallassee  King.  They  again  set  out.  Arriving  at  Guil- 
ford, C.H.,  N.  C.,  they  passed  on  through  Richmond  and  Fred- 
ericksburg in  Virginia,  where  they  were  treated  with  much 
kindness  and  consideration  by  prominent  and  distinguished  citi- 
zens. Arriving  at  Philadelphia  they  were  hospitably  entertained 
for  three  days.  Entering  a sloop  at  Elizabeth  Point  they  landed  at 
New  York,  where  the  Tammany  Society  received  them  in  full 
dress  of  their  order.  They  marched  up  Wall  Street  by  the 
Federal  Hall— Congress  was  then  in  session— and  next,  to  the 
house  of  the  President,  to  whom  they  were  introduced  with  much 
pomp  and  ceremony.  They  were  sumptiously  and  elegantly  en- 
tertained by  the  Secretary  of  War  and  Gen.  Clinton  at  the  city 
Tavern,  which  finished  the  day.  When  it  became  known  that 
McGiliivray  had  departed  for  New  York,  great  excitement  pre- 
vailed in  Florida  and  Louisiana.  Correspondence  began  with  the 
Captain  General  at  Havana  and  ended  by  his  dispatching  from 
east  Florida  an  agent  with  a large  sum  of  money  to  New  York, 
ostensibly  to  buy  flour  but  really  to  embarass  the  negotiations 
with  the  Creeks.  Washington,  appraised  of  the  presence  of  this 
officer,  had  his  movements  so  closely  observed  that  the  object 
of  his  mission  was  defeated.  Washington,  communicating  with 
the  Senate  advised  that  the  negotiations  with  McGiliivray  should 
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he  considered  informally,  as  all  overtures  hitherto  offered  by 
the  Commissioners  had  been  rejected.  Embarrassments  existed 
because  the  commerce  of  the  Creeks  was  in  the  hands  of  a British 
Company  who  made  their  importations  from  England  into  Span- 
ish ports.  It  was  necessary  that  it  should  be  diverted  into  Amer- 
ican channels,  but  McGillivray’s  treaty  at  Pensacola  in  1784, 
could  not  be  disregarded  without  breach  of  faith  and  morals  on 
his  part,  but,  finding,  by  the  informal  intercourse  with  them, 
that  McGillivray  and  the  Chiefs  were  ready  to  treat  upon  advan- 
tageous terms,  Henry  Knox  was  appointed  to  negotiate  with 
them,  and  a treaty  was  concluded  by  him  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States,  and  on  the  other  side  by  McGillivray  and  the 
delegation  representing  the  whole  Creek  nation.  It  stipulated 
that  a permanent  peace  should  be  established  betwen  the  Creeks 
and  the  citizens  of  the  United  States;  that  the  Creeks  and  Semi- 
noles  should  be  under  the  protection  solely  of  the  American 
government  and  that  they  should  not  make  treaties  with  any  State 
or  the  inhabitants  of  any  State  and  that  the  boundary  line  between 
the  Creeks  and  Georgia  was  to  be  that  claimed  by  the  latter  treaty 
which  they  had  at  Augusta  and  Shoulderbone.  Thus  did  Alex. 
McGillivray  at  last  surrender  the  Oconee  land  about  which  so 
much  blood  had  been  shed  and  so  much  former  negotiation  had 
been  wasted.  It  provided  that  after  two  years  from  date,  the  com- 
merce of  the  Creek  Nation  should  be  carried  on  through  the 
parts  of  the  United  States,  and  in  the  meantime  through  the 
present  channel;  that  the  Chiefs  of  the  Ocfuskees,  Tookabatches, 
Tallassees,  Cowetas,  Cussetas,  and  Seminoles,  should  be  paid  an- 
nually one  hundred  dollars  each,  and  provided  handsome  medals 
and  that  Alex.  McGillivray  should  be  constituted  agent  of  the 
United  States,  with  the  rank  of  Brigadier  General,  and  the  pav 
of  twelve  hundred  dollars  per  annum;  that  the  U.  S.  should  feed, 
clothe,  and  educate  Creek  youths  at  the  North,  not  exceeding 
four  at  one  time.  Thus  McGillivray  secured  to  himself  new  honors 
and  a good  salary,  by  a second  treaty  which  left  him  in  a new 
position  to  return  home.  Even  in  the  presence  of  Washington 
and  his  able  Cabinet  the  Chieftains  pushed  hard  for  favorable 
terms,  and  received  them,  says  Pickett:  “I  am  indebted  to  Col. 
John  A.  Campbell,  an  eminent  lawyer  of  Mobile,  and  Alfred 
Hennan,  a distinguished  member  of  the  New  Orleans  bar,  for 
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placing  in  my  hands  papers  filed  in  the  district  court  of  Louisiana, 
containing  the  letters  of  Alexander  McGillivray  to  Panton,  dated 
Little  Tallassee,  Ala.,  Sept.  20th.,  1788,  and  August  10th.,  1789, 
which  have  been  copied  in  history  at  length.”  I also  found  among 
this  file  the  secret  treaty  written  upon  sheep  skin,  signed  by 
Washington,  McGillivray  and  the  Chiefs.  A celebrated  lawsuit 
brought  in  this  court  by  the  Johnson  and  other  claimants,  with 
the  heirs  of  McGillivray  vs.  the  heirs  of  Panton,  a wealthy  Scotch- 
man, of  Pensacola  and  at  one  time  a partner  and  great  friend 
of  McGillivray.  This  suit  was  the  means  of  preservation  of  those 
historical  papers.  Pickett  says  he  has  only  introduced  a few  of 
McGillivray’s  letters  to  show  the  strength  and  high  order  of  his 
mind.  The  American  State  papers  contain  many  of  his  ablest 
letters  addressed  to  Congress  and  the  Secretary  of  War.  The 
writer  has  a personal  recollection  of  Judge  J.  A.  Campbell  of 
Mobile.  It  will  be  seen  that  General  McGillivray  is  a great  grand 
uncle  of  the  writer.  I say  this  without  egotism  or  the  expectation 
of  the  praise  of  men,  for  which  I care  nothing  one  way  or  the 
other.  His  father,  Lachland  McGillivray,  who  had  been  active 
and  influential  royalist— the  Whigs  of  Georgia  and  Carolina  felt 
his  weight— when  the  British  were  forced  to  evacuate  Savannah, 
he  sailed  with  them  to  his  native  country,  having  scraped  together 
a vast  amount  of  money.  He  took  an  affectionate  farewell  of  his 
family  ( Mrs.  Sophia  Durant  and  her  boy,  Lachland,  were  present 
on  that  sad  occasion).  His  plantations,  negroes,  stock  of  cattle 
and  stores,  he  abandoned,  in  the  hope  that  his  daughters,  son 
and  wife,  Sehoy,  then  living,  upon  the  Coosa,  might  be  suffered 
to  inherit  them,  but  the  Whigs  of  Georgia  confiscated  the  whole 
of  this  valuable  property.  A few  negroes  who  had  fled  to  the 
Nation,  were  added  to  those  already  at  the  residence  of  Sehoy; 
thus  Alex.  McGillivray  and  sisters  were  deprived  of  a large  patri- 
mony. He  had  displayed  eminent  ability  in  his  dealings  with  the 
rival  powers,  the  American,  English,  and  Spanish,  who,  he  felt, 
cared  nothing  for  the  Creeks  except  for  self-aggrandizement.  He 
was  humane  and  generous  to  the  distressed,  whom  he  always 
sheltered  and  protected.  He  had  many  noble  traits,  nor  the  least 
of  which  was  his  unbounded  hospitality  to  friend  and  foe.  He 
had  good  houses  at  the  Hickory  Grounds  and  Little  Tallassee, 
also  called  “Apple  Grove,”  his  birth  place,  where  he  entertained 
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distinguished  government  agents  and  persons  traveling  through 
his  extensive  domain,  with  ample  grounds  and  all  the  comforts 
desirable.  He  said  he  prompted  the  Indians  to  defend  their  lands, 
“although  I look  upon  the  U.  S.  as  our  most  naturally  ally.”  He 
could  not  resent  the  greedy  encroachments  of  the  Georgias,  to 
say  nothing  of  their  scandalous  and  illiberal  abuse.  He  also  says, 
“If  Congress  will  form  a government  southward  of  the  Altamaha, 
I will  be  the  first  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance.”  This  he  said 
in  a letter  to  his  friend  Panton  at  Pensacola,  in  relation  to  his 
treaty  with  Washington.  “In  this  do  you  not  see  my  cause  of 
triumph  in  bringing  these  conquerors  of  the  old  and  the  masters 
of  the  New  World,  as  they  call  themselves,  to  bend  and  supplicate 
for  peace  at  the  feet  of  a people  whom  shortly  before  they  had 
despised  and  marked  out  for  destruction.”  In  1792  Gen.  McGil- 
livray  gave  up  his  home  to  Capt.  Oliver,  a Frenchman,  whom  he 
had  so  well  established  in  the  affections  of  his  people. 

He  then  moved  to  Little  River,  Baldwin  County,  Ala.,  where 
lived  many  wealthy  and  intelligent  people  whose  blood  was  a 
mixture  of  white  and  Indian.  This  colony  had  formed  at  an  early 
period  for  the  benefit  of  their  large  stock  of  cattle.  His  death 
and  the  bloody  scenes  that  followed.  Gen.  McGillivray  con- 
tinued to  visit  Gov.  Carondelet  at  New  Orleans.  He  owned  a 
trading  house  at  Manchac,  La.  In  returning  from  New  Orleans 
late  in  the  summer  of  1792,  a violent  fever  detained  him  long  in 
Mobile,  recovering,  he  went  to  Little  Tallassee  where  he  wrote 
his  last  letter  to  Major  Seagrove.  He  appeared  to  deplore  the  un- 
happv  disturbances  which  existed  and  ascribed  them  to  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Spaniards  over  affairs.  He  had  often  responded 
to  the  letters  of  the  Secretary  of  War  in  relation  to  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  the  N.  Y.  treaty,  and  he  had  explained  to 
the  Chiefs  and  had  urged  them  to  comply,  but  the  Spanish  in- 
fluence defeated  his  recommendations,  etc.  Pickett  says,  “This 
remarkable  man  was  fast  approaching  dissolution,  he  had  long 
been  afflicted.  He  spent  the  winter  upon  Little  River,  which 
divides  Monroe  and  Baldwin  Counties,  Ala.,  the  account  of  his 
death  will  here  by  given  in  the  language  of  the  great  Scotch 
merchant,  in  a letter  dated  Pensacola,  April  10th,  1794,  and 
addressed  to  Alexander’s  father,  Lachland  McGillivray,  at  Dun- 
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maglass,  Scotland.  “I  found  him  deserted  by  the  British,  without 
pay,  without  money,  without  property  except  sixty  negroes  and 
three  hundred  head  of  cattle,  and  he  and  his  Nation  threatened 
with  destruction  by  the  Georgians  unless  they  agreed  to  cede 
them  the  better  part  of  their  country,  I pointed  out  a mode  that  [ 
succeeded  beyond  expectations.”  “He  died  17th.,  of  Feb.  1793 
of  inflamed  lungs,  and  stomach  troubles;  no  pains,  no  attention 
was  spared  to  save  the  life  of  my  friend,  but  he  breathed  his  last  | 
in  my  arms,  I had  advised,  I supported,  I pushed  him  on  to  be  !i 
the  great  man  he  was.”  Spaniards  and  Americans  felt  his  weight 
and  this  enabled  him  to  lead  me  after  him  so  as  to  establish 
this  house  with  more  solid  privileges  than  without  him.  He  had 
three  children  now  left  without  a father  or  mother  and  with  no  j 
friends  except  you  and  me.  Panton  possessed  great  wealth,  owned 
large  stores  and  vessels  in  his  immense  trade.  General  McGilli 
vray  was  interred  with  Masonic  honors,  in  the  splendid  garden  of 
William  Panton,  in  the  city  of  Pensacola.  He  was  a severe  loss 
to  that  man  and  the  Spanish  government.  His  death  was  deeply 
regretted  by  the  Indians  everywhere.  The  great  Chieftain  who 
had  long  been  their  pride  and  who  had  elevated  their  nation,  and 
sustained  them  in  their  trials  now  lay  buried  in  the  sands  of  the 
Seminoles.  Gen.  McGillivray  was  six  feet  high,  remarkably  erect 
in  person  and  carriage,  and  was  a charming  entertainer.  He  had 
a bold  and  lofty  head;  his  eyes  were  dark  and  piercing  and  he 
was  often  spoken  of  and  looked  upon  with  admiration.  His  fingers 
were  long  and  tapering  and  he  wielded  a pen  with  great  rapiditv. 
His  face  was  handsome  and  indicative  of  quick  thought  and  much 
sagacity.  Unless  interested  in  conversation  he  was  disposed  to 
be  taciturn,  but  he  was  always  polite  and  respectful.  When  a 
British  Colonel  he  dressed  in  British  uniform,  and  when  in  the 
Spanish  service  he  wore  the  military  dress  of  that  country.  When 
Washington  appointed  him  Brigadier  General  he  sometimes  wore 
the  uniform  of  the  American  army,  but  never  in  the  presence 
of  the  Spaniards.  Pickett  calls  him  the  “tallyrand  of  the  South.” 
Col.  Tate,  a British  officer,  married  his  sister,  Sehoy  in  1768,  as 
mentioned  before,  and  they  had  one  child  whom  they  named 
David,  born  in  1778  at  Little  Tallassee  on  the  Coosa  River,  at 
the  residence  of  his  uncle,  Alex  McGillivray.  When  a boy  he  was 
taken  North  by  his  uncle,  Gen.  McGillivray,  and  placed  at  school 
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under  the  supervision  of  Gen.  Washington,  where  he  remained 
five  years,  and  after  the  death  of  McGillivray  he  was  sent  to  In- 
verness College,  Scotland,  by  Panton  of  Pensacola,  with  Mo- 
Gillivray’s  son,  where  he  finished  his  education.  He  returned 
in  1800  to  the  Creek  Nation  in  Ala.,  and  took  possession  of  his 
property  which  had  been  in  the  hands  of  Gen.  McGillivray.  He 
was  a man  of  stern  character,  reserved  manners,  classical  educa- 
tion and  was  a most  powerful  judge  of  human  nature,  and  memory 
of  men.  He  was  possessed  of  an  ample  fortune  and  dispensed  it 
with  a liberal  hand  in  the  way  of  charity,  on  those  who  were  in 
need  and  worthy.  He  had  a remarkable  influence  over  men  whom 
he  desired  to  bend  to  his  will.  The  same  year  he  returned  from 
Scotland  he  married  Miss  Mary  Randon,  both  of  Baldwin  Co., 
Ala.  She  was  of  French  and  Creek  blood;  the  fruits  of  this  mar- 
riage were  three  daughters,  Louisa,  Elizabeth  and  Theresa. 
Louisa  married  George  Tunstall,  brother  of  Col.  Thomas  Tun- 
stall,  who  was  Secretary  of  State  during  Gov.  A.  P.  Bagby’s 
administration  of  Alabama.  He  was  brother  of  Dr.  Peyton  Tun- 
stall, who  was  the  father  of  Virginia,  the  accomplished  and 
estimable  wife  of  U.  S.  Senator  C.  C.  Clay  of  Ala.  From  this 
marriage  thev  had  eight  children,  Thomas  Tate,  Mary  Ann, 
Peyton  Randolph,  Lucy,  Elizabeth,  Rebecca,  Geo.  Washington 
and  Edmund.  Thomas  Tate  was  appointed  U.  S.  Counsul  to 
Cadiz,  Spain,  in  1856,  returning  to  Ala.  in  1865.  In  1888  he 
was  appointed  Consul  to  San  Salvador  by  President  Grover  Cleve- 
land, and  removed  bv  President  Harrison.  He  was  educated  at 
the  University  of  North  Carolina  and  speaks  several  languages, 
he  resides  at  Mobile;  he  married  a Miss  Crossland  and  has  two 
sons.  Mary  Ann  married  Dr.  Wm.  L.  Tunstall  and  had  four  chil- 
dren: Laura,  Percy,  Thomas  and  Arthur.  Lucy  married  Alex- 
ander Lumsden,  a nephew  of  Frank  Lumsden,  formerly  editor 
of  The  New  Orleans  Picayune,  and  had  several  children,  one 
son,  Capt.  Frank  Lumsden  of  Mobile,  who  married  a daughter 
of  Gen.  Van  Dorn;  Pevton  Randolph  married  Miss  Laura  Slaugh- 
ter and  had  four  sons,  Peyton  and  Thomas  (now  dentists  of 
Mobile),  and  Edmund  and  Clay.  Rebecca  married  William 
Hobbs,  they  had  one  daughter,  Willie,  now  Mrs.  Neville,  of 
Mobile.  Elizabeth  married  John  D.  Weatherford  of  Monroe 
County,  (a  nephew  of  William  Weatherford  the  warrior)  and 
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had  several  children.  The  writer  was  at  her  wedding  which 
was  a brilliant  affair.  Elizabeth  Tate  married  Elijah  Tarvin;  two 
sons  now  living  in  the  Creek  Nation,  Geo.  W.  and  Elijah  Douglas. 
Theresa  Tate  married  Elisha  Tarvin  on  the  26th.  of  Dec.  1825, 
(he  was  a brother  of  Elijah),  they  had  eight  children,  William, 
Virginia,  Elizabeth,  Richard  Maiben,  Marion  Elisha  (the  writer), 
Victoria,  Miller  Tate,  Edgar  James,  all  born  in  Baldwin  County, 
Alabama.  Elizabeth  married  William  H.  Stidham  and  had  three 
children,  James  Emanuel,  Elisha  and  Ross.  Marion  Elisha  mar- 
ried Miss  Sophia  Frances,  the  youngest  daughter  of  Pleasant 
White,  of  Sumpter  County,  Alabama,  and  had  two  sons,  Pleasant 
Floyd  and  Beauregard  Coats. 

John  Coats,  the  grandfather  of  Sophia  Frances  White,  (now 
Mrs.  Marion  E.  Tarvin),  moved  from  South  Carolina  to  Ala- 
bama at  an  early  date,  and  settled  in  Green  County,  representing 
that  district  in  the  State  Senate  several  terms.  Victoria  married 
Frank  Lawson,  and  had  two  daughters,  Fannie  and  Josephine, 
(now  Mrs.  Brown  of  Choctaw  County,  Ala.).  Marion  Elisha, 
the  writer,  finished  his  literary  studies  under  the  Beal  brothers, 
at  Wilkes  Academy,  of  Maury  County,  Tennessee,  after  which 
he  studied  medicine,  and  dentistry,  and  was  graduated  from 
Baltimore  College  of  dental  surgery  in  1867.  He  was  2nd  Lt.  in 
the  40th.  Alabama  volunteer  regiment,  Holtzclaw’s  Brigade, 
Withers’  Division,  Polk’s  Corps  Confederate  Army.  Miller  Tate 
Tarvin  was  a Confederate  soldier  in  3rd.  Alabama  Cavalry,  Ruf- 
fin Dragoons,  Ft.  Gaines,  Captain  of  Escort  Company  to  Gen. 
A.  S.  Johnston.  He  was  present  on  the  battle  field  when  Gen. 
Johnston  was  killed.  Miller  came  to  a tragic  end  by  being  waylaid 
and  killed  by  a cowardly  assassin.  Edgar  James  was  a Con- 
federate soldier  in  the  40th  Ala.  Vol.  Regiment.  William  Tarvin. 
the  father  of  Elijah  and  Elisha,  came  from  England  and  first 
settled  in  Burke  County,  Georgia,  was  married  to  Miss  Mary 
Miller,  afterwards  settled  in  Baldwin  County,  Ala.,  and  died  there 
about  1812.  David  Tate,  having  lost  his  wife,  who  was  killed, 
with  her  father  and  mother  at  Fort  Mims  (David  was  at  Pierce’s, 
three  miles  distant  at  the  time ) he  married  Mrs.  Margaret  Powell 
in  1819  and  had  one  child,  a daughter,  Josephine,  who  married 
Jas.  D.  Dreisbach  in  1844,  both  now  living.  They  had  fourteen 
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children,  namely:  Ida,  Charles  Henry,  Florence,  Percy  Webb, 
Arthur  Carroll,  Mabel,  Viola,  Kate,  Maude,  Lee  (Physician), 
Bertha,  Lelia,  Annie  Moniac,  Josephine  Tate,  Sehoy  Rosannah; 
all  born  in  Baldwin  Co.,  Alabama.  Sehoy  Tate,  the  sister  of 
Gen.  McGillivray,  after  the  death  of  her  husband  in  1778,  married 
Charles  Weatherford,  an  Englishman  who  came  to  the  Creek 
Nation  some  years  prior  to  1778  from  Georgia.  He  was  a man 
of  means  and  was  a government  contractor,  and  constructed 
and  owned  the  first  race  courses  in  Alabama.  From  this  marriage 
they  had  five  children;  three  sons  and  two  daughters,  namely: 
William,  (the  warrior),  John,  Elizabeth,  Washington  and  Ros- 
annah. This  Sehoy  the  second,  sister  of  Alex  McGillivray,  was 
an  extraordinary  woman,  if  only  from  the  fact  of  being  the 
mother  of  three  very  remarkable  personages;  David  Tate  (my 
grandafther ),  William,  the  Chief,  and  Rosannah  Weatherford. 
Rosannah  married  Capt.  Shomo,  a gallant  officer  of  the  United 
States  army.  I well  recollect  Aunt  Rosannah  and  Capt.  Shomc, 
having  often  been  at  their  house.  She  was  a woman  of  great 
force  of  character.  She  was  born  in  the  upper  part  of  Baldwin 
County  near  where  rests  the  remains  of  her  warrior  brother, 
William,  the  “Red  Eagle.”  Fom  this  marriage,  they  had  four 
children:  David,  Joseph  W.,  both  of  whom  were  eminent  physi- 
cians of  Monroe  and  Wilcox  counties,  Alabama,  James  Frank, 
Virginia  and  Fannie.  Virginia  now  lives  with  her  brother,  Dr. 
Jos.  W.  Shomo.  Dr.  J.  W.  Shomo  was  twice  married;  his  first 
wife  was  Miss  Mary  Wheadon  of  Virginia.  They  had  two  daugh- 
ters—Mrs.  Dr.  Scott,  the  other,  Mrs.  King— all  of  Monroe  County, 
Ala.  Sophie,  sister  of  Gen.  McGillivray,  was  beautiful  in  every 
respect,  she  had  an  air  of  authority  and  had  great  influence  for 
good.  She  married  Ben  Durant  of  South  Carolina,  a Frenchman, 
at  Little  Tallassee  in  1779,  on  the  Coosa  River,  Ala.  They  after- 
wards went  to  live  in  one  of  her  father’s  plantations  on  the 
Savannah  River.  They  had,  by  their  marriage,  five  children: 
Lachlan,  Sophia,  and  Polly  and  Rachel.  One  of  the  children 
married  James  Bailv  who  was  killed  at  Fort  Mims,  he  was  also 
a brother  of  Capt.  Dixon  Bailv  who  fought  so  bravely  in  defense 
of  Ft.  Mims  and  was  killed.  Sophia  married  Dr.  McCombs,  a 
Scotchman.  Lachlan  married  Miss  Hall  of  Baldwin  County  in 
Alabama  and  had  five  sons,  Jack,  Charles,  Martin,  William 
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and  Constance.  Jack  lives  at  Bartlett,  Williamson  County,  Texas. 
He  is  a wealthy  man  and  has  several  children.  His  son,  Arthur, 
lives  at  Abilene,  Texas.  One  of  his  daughters,  Milly,  married 
Mark  Minter  and  has  five  sons.  They  live  at  Muscogee,  I.  T. 
Charles  was  a soldier  in  the  Mexican  War  under  Gen.  Taylor. 
Martin  was  twice  sheriff  of  Baldwin  County,  Alabama.  William 
was  engegad  by  the  U.  S.  government  with  ex-Chief  Ward 
Cocchman  in  carrying  the  last  body  of  65  Creeks  from  Alabama 
to  the  Nation  in  1849.  I was  present  and  saw  them  get  on  board 
a steamboat  at  Sizemur’s  wood-yard,  Alabama  River.  Pollv 
married  Mustushobie  (otherwise,  Coochman),  who  was  half 
white,  and  of  the  Alabama  tribe. 

They  had  one  son,  Ward  Coochman,  a well  educated  and 
very  popular  man  of  the  present  Creek  Nation.  He  was  twice 
elected  Chief  or  Governor  of  his  Nation,  and  is  now  a member 
of  the  Council.  He  lived  at  Alabama  at  the  house  of  his  uncle 
Lachlan  Durant,  until  he  was  twenty-two  years  of  age,  when  he 
moved  to  the  Territory.  He  has  been  married  twice  and  has  four 
children:  Peter,  Vicey,  Charles  and  George.  Constance  Durant 
still  lives  in  Baldwin  County,  Alabama,  an  old  bachelor.  Neither 
William  or  Charles  ever  married.  I was  often  at  the  home  of 
Lachlan  Durant  during  my  boyhood  and  heard  him  talk  of  his 
uncle,  Alexander  McGillivray.  Martin  Durant  married  a Miss 
Bettie  Pollard  and  had  several  children,  the  oldest  named  Nor- 
man. Gen.  LeClerc  Milford,  an  intelligent  Frenchman,  mentioned 
above,  lived  in  the  Creek  Nation  from  1776  to  1796.  He  wrote 
a history  of  the  Muscogees  or  Creeks,  and  published  his  work 
in  Paris  in  1802.  He  married  Jeannet,  the  sister  of  Gen.  McGil- 
livray of  the  Creek  tribe.  When  he  arrived  in  Paris  with  his 
wife,  Bonaparte,  who  had  heard  of  this  adventurous  man. 
honored  him  with  an  audience;  he  wished  to  engage  the  services 
of  this  man  to  help  form  an  alliance  with  Alabama  and  Missis- 
sippi to  strengthen  his  Louisiana  possessions,  so  he  made  him  a 
General  of  Brigade.  In  1814  LeClerc  Milford  died  at  his  home 
at  Rheims.  His  wife  survived  him  but  a short  time.  John  Random 
a wealthy  man  from  Savannah,  settled  in  Monroe  C ounty,  Ala- 
bama on  the  Alabama  River  at  an  early  day,  at  the  mouth  of 
Piandon  Creek,  now  known  as  the  William  Hollinger  place, 
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where  the  celebrated  canoe  fight  took  place  with  Austill . 

He  married  a woman  of  French  and  Creek  blood  and  had  four 
children:  David,  Peter,  John  and  Mary.  As  already  shown,  Mary 
married  David  Tate  and  was  killed  in  Ft.  Mims  with  her  father 
and  mother  in  1813.  David  married  a Miss  McNeil.  He  had  onlv 
one  child,  Prosperpine;  he  died  at  Ft.  Bend  County,  Texas  since 
the  Confederate  war.  Peter,  the  gallant  officer  of  Ft.  Mims, 
commanded  a citizen’s  Company;  he  made  his  escape  with  17 
others,  he  afterwards  became  a citizen  of  New  Orleans,  was  a 
cotton  factor.  His  second  wife  was  an  English  lady,  by  whom 
he  had  two  children,  Sylvester  and  Louisa;  after  his  death  she 
returned  to  England.  I have  a pleasant  personal  recollection  of 
them;  he  was  my  grand-uncle,  and  beloved  by  all  who  knew  him. 
John  married  Miss  Lottie  Baldwin,  of  Houston,  Texas,  and  had 
one  daughter,  Libbie,  now  Mrs.  George  L.  Porter  of  that  city. 
David  Tate  died  in  1829,  and  was  interred  at  one  of  his  homes, 
at  the  beautiful  spot  of  old  Montpelier,  Baldwin  County,  Ala- 
bama, now  owned  by  Frank  Earle,  a first  cousin  of  the  writer 
on  his  father’s  side.  David  Tate  and  William  Weatherford,  the 
Chief  and  Warrior,  were  half  brothers.  David  was  friendly  to 
the  United  States  and  opposed  the  Indian  war;  he  met  his  half 
brother  in  camp  the  night  before  the  attack  on  Ft.  Mims,  and 
endeavored  to  persuade  William  to  desist.  William  made  a 
speech  to  his  700  warriors;  they  accused  him  of  treachery,  but 
he  assured  them  that  he  was  true;  he  told  them  they  must  spare 
the  women  and  children.  He  had  raised  the  storm,  but  could 
not  control  it.  John  Weatherford  married  Patty  Dyers  of  David 
Tate’s  second  wife,  they  had  two  children:  John  D.  and  Caroline. 
Caroline  married  William  and  had  several  children.  Edward  was 
a physician  who  died  at  Muscogee,  I.T.  and  left  one  child,  a 
daughter,  Lita,  now  living  with  the  family  of  George  W.  Tarvin 
of  Ockmulgee,  I.T.  Norville  married  a man  by  the  name  of 
Norman,  in  Monroe  County,  Alabama  and  moved  to  the  Creek 
Nation  in  1867.  William  Moniac,  a Hollander,  the  father  of  Sam, 
married  Polly  Colbert,  a Tuskegee  woman  who  was  the  mother 
of  Sam  Moniac  who  married  Elizabeth  Weatherford.  He  went 
to  N.  Y.  with  Alex.  McGillivray;  he  was  presented  by  Washington 
with  a medal  which  was  buried  with  him  at  Pass  Christian,  Miss., 
in  1837;  they  had  three  children:  David,  Alexander,  Levitia. 
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David  Moniac,  under  the  treaty  at  N.  Y.  was  graduated  at  West 
Point.  He  was  a Major  and  commanded  600  Creeks  and  Choc- 
taws against  the  Seminoles  in  the  Florida  war  of  1836.  He  was 
killed:  13  bullets  piercing  his  body.  A braver  man  never  lived. 
Levitia  or  Vicey,  married  William  Sizemore  of  Baldwin  Co.,  Ala., 
who  was  a son  of  Dixon  Baily's  sister,  a mixture  of  Creek  and 
white  blood.  He  became  a wealthy  planter  on  the  Alabama 
River,  and  has  many  descendants.  Major  David  Moniac  mar- 
ried Miss  Polly  Powell,  (or  Mrs.  Saunders)  and  had  two  children: 
David  Alexander  and  Margaret.  David  Alexander  was  sheriff  of 
Baldwin  Co.,  Ala.,  and  served  one  or  two  terms,  he  died  in  1880. 
Margaret  married  S.  J.  McDonald  and  had  several  children. 
After  finishing  with  William  Weatherford  I will  end  with  the 
McGillivray  family  who  have  married  and  intermarried  into  the 
best  families,  and  constitute  some  of  the  best  citizens  of  the  South, 

Many  of  them  have  made  gallant  soldiers  and  creditable 
citizens.  William  Weatherford,  the  warrior  and  Chief,  married 
for  his  first  wife,  Polly  Moniac,  daughter  of  William  and  Polly 
Colbert;  by  this  marriage  he  had  three  children;  Charles,  Wil- 
liam and  Polly.  After  Polly's  death  he  married  his  cousin  Raney, 
daughter  of  John  Moniac.  After  her  death  he  married  Marv 
Stiggins,  by  whom  he  had  five  children.  By  his  first  wife  he  had 
several  children,  the  oldest  son  was  named  Charles.  Alexander 
McGillvray  Weatherford,  is  the  only  one  of  his  five  children,  by 
his  second  wife,  who  is  now  living.  Levitia  grew  to  womanhood 
and  married  Dr.  Howell,  she  died  and  left  four  children.  Weath- 
erford's oldest  son  Charles,  by  his  first  wife,  is  still  living  in  the 
lower  part  of  Monroe  Co.,  Ala.  He  is  now  ninety  years  of  age. 
He  has  a son  Charles,  who  married  Margaret  Staples.  I have 
often  conversed  with  this  noble  and  venerable  old  kinsman.  He 
is  a handsome  old  man  with  long  white  flowing  beard.  I have 
often  heard  him  telling  of  the  McGillvray  family,  in  the  war  of 
1813-14  carried  on  by  Weatherford.  The  family  were  unhappily 
divided.  His  native  land  was  being  encroached  upon  by  the 
whites  on  all  sides;  this  was  the  state  to  be  fought  for,  he  had 
another  reason  for  fighting  against  the  Americans,  which  was 
that  he  would  have  been  charged  with  cowardice,  which  he 
could  not  brook.  Unlike  his  brother,  David  Tate,  he  had  no  edu- 
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cation.  Col.  Hawkins,  the  Indian  agent,  who  lived  long  amongst 
the  Creeks,  said  a more  truthful  man  than  Weatherford  never 
lived.  It  seemed  as  if  nature  had  set  her  seal  upon  him  in  fash- 
ioning his  form,  for  it  was  said  you  could  not  look  upon  him  with- 
out being  impressed  with  the  idea  that  you  were  in  the  presence 
of  no  ordinary  man.  He  was  as  perfect  in  form  as  nature  ever 
made  a man.  As  you  see,  he  was  of  Indian,  French,  Scotch,  and 
English  blood.  Educated  people  who  conversed  with  him  were 
surprised  to  hear  with  what  force  and  elegance  he  spoke  the 
English  language.  He  carried  on  the  war  from  June  1813  *o 
December  1814,  when  he  surrendered  to  Gen.  Andrew  Jackson 
at  Ft.  Jackson,  Ala.,  an  account  of  which  is  here  given  in  his  own 
words  as  related  to  me  by  William  Sizemore,  Charles  Weather- 
ford, Col.  Robt.  James  of  Clarke  County  and  William  Hollinger. 

I also  refer  you  to  Pickett’s  history  of  Ala.,  and  to  the  His- 
torical Society  at  Tuscaloosa,  Ala.  After  he  had  captured  and 
destroyed  Ft.  Mims,  and  it’s  inmates  (except  the  17  who  made 
their  escape)  he  fought  Gen.  Jackson  at  Emukfa,  Hilabee,  Holy 
Ground,  Horse  Shoe  and  in  various  other  battles  in  which  he 
(Weatherford)  distinguished  himself.  He  fought  as  long  as 
there  was  hopes  of  success.  After  the  battle  of  the  Horse  Shoe 
when  one-half  of  his  warriors  lay  stretched  in  death  upon  the 
gory  field  and  the  women  and  children  of  his  tribe  were  starving 
and  hiding  in  the  forest,  when  ruin  and  want  spread  throughout 
the  land,  he  determined  to  make  a sacrifice  himself,  in  order  to 
save  the  remnant  of  his  tribe.  This  greater  hero  than  ancient  or 
modern  times  ever  produced,  went  boldly  forward  to  give  his 
life  to  mitigate  the  sufferings  of  his  people.  Mounted  on  the 
noble  steed  that  had  carried  him  through  all  the  perils  of  war, 
he  started  for  Ft.  Jackson.  As  he  approached  the  Fort  he  met 
some  officers  and  privates  near  the  Fort  who  directed  him  to 
Jackson’s  headquarters.  He  rode  up  to  Jackson’s  tent  in  front 
of  which  stood  Col.  Hawkins,  the  Indian  agent,  reading  a news- 
paper. As  Hawkins  raised  his  head  and  saw  Weatherford  he 
exclaimed  in  startled  surprise,  “By  Heaven  here  is  Weatherford.” 
Gen.  Jackson  stepped  out  quickly,  and  after  looking  sharply  at 
Weatherford,  exclaimed,  “And  what  do  you  come  here  for,  Sir?” 
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Weatherford  said  “I  come  to  surrender  myself  to  you.  You  can 
kill  me  if  you  wish  to  do  so.  I have  fought  you  as  long  as  I could, 
and  did  you  all  the  harm  I could,  and  had  I warriors  I would 
still  fight  you,  but  you  have  destroyed  them,  I can  fight  you  no 
longer.  I come  to  ask  for  peace,  not  for  myself  but  for  my  people 
—the  women  and  children  who  are  starving  in  the  forest,  without 
shelter.  If  you  think  I deserve  death  you  can  take  my  life,  I am 
a Creek  warrior  and  not  afraid  to  die.  My  talk  is  ended.”  At 
the  conclusion  of  these  words  many  who  had  surrounded  him 
said,  “Kill  him,  kill  him,  kill  him.”  Gen.  Jackson  commanded  si- 
lence and  said  in  an  emphatic  tone,  “Any  man  who  would  kill  as 
brave  a man  as  this,  would  rob  the  dead.”— He  then  inivted 
Weatherford  to  alight,  and  drank  a glass  of  brandy  with  him, 
and  entered  into  cheerful  conversation  under  his  hospitable  mar- 
quee. Weatherford  took  no  further  part  in  the  war  except  to 
influence  his  warriors  to  surrender.  He  went  to  his  former  resi- 
dence on  Little  River,  but  soon  had  to  leave  it  as  his  life  was 
constantly  in  danger. 

Gen.  Jackson  sent  him  to  a secret  place  of  safety,  and  after 
the  war  was  over  he  accompanied  Gen.  Jackson  to  the  Hermitage, 
and  remained  there  several  months.  His  half-brother,  David 
Tate  (my  grand-father)  was  the  only  man  in  Alabama  who  knew 
where  Weatherford  was  during  his  stay  at  the  Hermitage.  He 
afterwards  returned  to  the  lower  part  of  Monroe  Co.,  Ala.,  where 
he  owned  a fine  plantation  and  a large  number  of  slaves.  He 
was  generous  and  kind  to  all  and  was  highly  esteemed  and  re- 
spected by  everyone  for  his  strict  integrity  and  manly  qualities. 
He  died  in  1824,  and  sleeps  by  his  mother,  Sehoy,  in  the  northern 
part  of  Baldwin  Co.,  Ala.  (near  the  residence  of  Col.  J.  D.  Dreis- 
bach,  who  married  his  half  niece,  Josephine  Tate  (my  aunt), 
both  of  whom  are  now  living)  upon  the  same  spot  where  he 
made  his  speech  to  his  warriors  on  the  night  before  he  attacked 
Ft.  Mims  on  the  day  following  Aug.  30th,  1813.  Though  fierce 
his  deeds  and  red  his  hand,  he  battled  for  his  native  land.  I 
have  had  conversations  with  the  following  persons  concerning 
the  McGillivray  family;  Old  negro  Tom,  who  escaped  from  the 
massacre  at  Ft.  Mims.  Jonah,  a body  servant  of  Gen.  McGilli- 
vray, who  even  remembered  Lachland  McGillivray.  This  negro 
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died  at  the  house  of  my  aunt,  Mrs.  Josephine  Driesbach,  in 
Baldwin  Co.,  since  the  war,  at  a very  old  age.  Mrs.  Sizemore, 
mother  of  William  Sizemore,  William  Hollinger,  Col.  J.  Austill, 
Mobile,  Linn  Magbee  (my  father’s  ranch  man).  I was  person- 
ally acquainted  with  the  following  old  and  distinguished  citizen 
of  Alabama:  Gen.  Geo.  S.  Gaines,  he  told  me  about  the  arrest  of 
ex- vice  president  Aaron  Burr  by  his  brother,  Capt.  E.  P.  Gaines 
and  his  soldiers,  in  company  with  Perkins,  Tom  Malone  and 
others,  1807.  He  was  at  Ft.  Stoddard  when  Burr  was  brought 
there,  he  became  fascinated  with  him  and  regretted  the  downfall 
of  this  brilliant  and  distinguished  man;  Aaron  Burr  remained  in 
the  Fort  two  weeks  when  he  was  taken  in  a boat  up  the  river 
into  Tensaw  lake  where  they  landed  within  a quarter  of  a mile 
of  where  Ft.  Mims  afterward  stood;  he  was  taken  on  horseback 
through  Baldwin  Co.,  stopping  at  the  comfortable  residence  of 
my  grandfather,  David  Tate,  for  dinner.  They  continued  their 
line  of  march  through  the  wilderness  north.  I was  well  ac- 
quainted with  Judge  A.  B.  Meek  of  Mobile,  who  wrote  the  “Red 
Eagle,”  (Weatherford),  Gov.  A.  P.  Bagby,  S.  P.  Hopkins,  E.  S. 
Dargon,  Reuben  Chamberlain,  Burwell  Boykin,  Judge  Jno.  A. 
Campbell,  G.  N.  Stewart,  Mordecai,  a son  of  Abram  Mordecai, 
a Jew  who  lived  in  the  Creek  Nation  many  years,  Ned  and  Jesse 
Stidham  and  Dr.  J.  G.  Holmes  of  Baldwin  Co.,  the  three  latter 
escaped  from  Ft.  Mims  the  time  of  the  battle,  when  all  were 
lost.  Ned  Stidham  had  a finger  shot  off.  He  married  my  first 
cousin  on  my  father’s  side.  His  sons  and  I were  school  mates. 

I cannot  close  without  saying  something  on  another  re- 
markable family— the  McIntosh  family  of  Ala.  McIntosh  Bluff 
on  the  Tombigbee  River  was  the  first  place  where  the  first  Amer- 
ican court  was  held.  Alabama  has  the  honor  of  being  the  birth- 
place of  Geo.  M.  Troup  of  Georgia.  His  grandfather,  Capt.  John 
McIntosh,  Chief  of  the  McIntosh  Clan,  of  Scotland,  was  rewarded 
bv  the  King  of  England,  for  his  valuable  services,  with  the  grant 
of  McIntosh  Bluff.  He  had  a daughter,  who,  while  on  a visit  to 
England,  married  an  officer  named  Troup.  She  sailed  from  Eng- 
land to  Mobile  and  went  up  to  McIntosh  Bluff  to  her  father’s 
residence,  where,  in  1780  she  gave  birth  to  a son,  Geo.  M.  Troup, 
Gov.  of  Georgia.  Roderick  McIntosh,  grand  uncle  of  Gov.  Troup, 
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was  often  in  the  Creek  Nation  and  was  the  father  of  Col.  William 
McIntosh,  a half  breed  Creek  of  high  character,  who  the  upper 
Creeks  killed  on  account  of  his  friendship  to  the  Georgians. 
They  afterwards  regretted  it.  He  was  fearless  in  spirit  and 
wanted  to  raise  his  people,  the  Creeks,  to  a higher  degree  of 
civilization.  He  did  his  best  to  put  down  the  hostiles  as  he  knew 
it  would  result  in  their  ultimate  ruin.  He  wanted  them  to  emi- 
grate west,  to  get  away  from  whiskey  and  the  bad  influence  of 
white  men.  He  had  been  instrumental  in  making  a treaty  by 
which  was  surrendered  a large  tract  of  land  that  Georgia  claimed . 
He  was  doing  what  he  thought  was  best  for  his  people,  in  secur- 
ing homes  and  peace,  but  they  took  a wrong  view  of  it  and  re- 
solved to  put  him  to  death.  About  fifty  of  the  Conspirators  sur- 
rounded his  house  at  midnight.  David  Tate,  his  friend,  and  my 
grandfather,  had  heard  of  the  intended  assassination  and  sent  a 
trusty  servant  to  warn  McIntosh.  The  messenger  arrived  at  Mc- 
Intosh’s residence  just  before  the  hostile  band. 

Gen.  McIntosh  immediately  sent  off  his  son,  Chilly,  to  seek 
aid  to  defend  his  home;  his  son  had  been  gone  but  a short  time 
before  his  house  was  set  on  fire,  and  he  then  resigned  himself  to 
his  fate.  More  than  fifty  rifles  broke  upon  the  midnight  air  and 
the  noble  chief  fell  from  his  door  a lifeless  corpse.  The  abov£ 
facts  were  narrated  to  my  uncle  by  an  eye  witness  and  he  told 
them  to  me.  The  first  emigration  to  the  present  Creek  Nation 
was  made  under  Chilly  McIntosh,  the  son  of  Gen.  Wm.  McIn- 
tosh, in  1827,  and  still  another  until  finally  nearly  all  were  set- 
tled in  the  new  Territory,  with  the  exception  of  a few  scattering 
families  who  remained  in  Alabama.  A goodly  number  of  their 
descendants  still  live  there.  The  Creeks  exchanged  their  lands 
in  Ala.  for  those  they  now  occupy,  with  the  U.  S.,  these  were  pat- 
ented to  them  by  the  government,  and  to  their  descendants,  as 
long  as  water  runs  and  grass  grows.  They  are  now  in  a prosper- 
ous condition,  have  a good  government,  towns,  Capitol  building, 
schools,  colleges,  asylums.  They  are  intelligent  and  very  hos- 
pitable. Their  Nation  contains  14,000  Creek  citizens,  5,000  ne- 
groes and  10,000  whites.  Chilly  McIntosh  raised  a regiment 
during  the  war  and  joined  the  Confederate  army.  He  has  one 
son,  who  is  now  living  in  the  Territory,  the  Rev.  Wm.  P.  Mein- 
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tosh,  a Baptist  preacher,  of  education  and  refinement,  and  much 
respected  by  all  the  people  in  the  Territory. 

I have  written  this  in  answer  to  a letter  from  Prof.  W.  S. 
Wyman  of  the  University  of  Ala.,  dated  July  20th,  1893.  He  is 
engaged  in  writing  a history  of  Ala.  and  wished  more  informa- 
tion of  the  McGillivray  family  of  the  Creeks  of  Alabama. 

In  conclusion  I will  say  that  Maj.  James  D.  Driesbach,  an 
uncle,  of  Baldwin  Co.,  Ala.,  to  whom  I am  indebted  for  valuable 
information  in  writing  this  history  of  the  McGillivray’s,  Tates, 
Durants  and  Weatherfords.  He  served  in  the  State  Senate  of 
Alabama,  was  born  at  Dayton,  Ohio,  married  my  aunt,  Josephine 
Tate,  in  1844,  is  of  German  descent,  and  one  of  the  best  and  truest 
men  I have  ever  had  the  good  fortune  to  know.  He  is  now 
School  Supt.  of  his  Co.,  but  nearly  blind  from  old  age.  His  wife 
is  a large,  fine  looking  old  lady,  very  intelligent  and  most  esti- 
mable. 


Galveston,  Texas,  Sept.  1893 


(The  statement  of  Dr.  Tarvin  set  out  above  is  one  of  the  best  accounts 
of  these  early  settled  families  in  South  Alabama  which  is  extant.  It  is  pub- 
lished here  in  order  that  the  many  Alabamians  who  have  through  the  years 
evinced  an  interest  in  that  period  of  our  Indian  history  so  intimately  tied 
with  the  Tensas  county  may  have  it  available.  The  close  student  of  our 
Alabama  pioneer  life  will  observe  a few  minor  errors  but  these  can  be 
reconciled  and  are  so  obvious  that  it  would  be  out  of  order  to  editorially 
criticize  them.  (For  example  the  statement  that  Weatherford  surrendered 
to  Jackson  at  Fort  Jackson  in  December  1814,  which  date  should  be  the 
Spring  of  1814.)  All  in  all  Dr.  Tarvin’s  story  is  so  very  pertinent  and  full 
that  it  is  commended  to  the  reader.  Ed.) 
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UNITED  STATES  LAND  OFFICES  IN  ALABAMA, 
1803-1879* 

Created  a Territory  by  Act,  March  3,  1817.  Admitted  to 
the  Union  by  Act,  December  14,  1819. 

Section  North  of  Township  line  18,  on  the  Huntsville  Merid- 
ian line,  south  of  Huntsville,  was  ceded  to  the  United  States  by 
South  Carolina  by  Act,  August  9,  1787,  and  added  to  Mississippi 
Territory  by  Act,  March  4,  1804.  (Township  line  18  runs  through 
about  where  the  town  of  Bessemer  is  now.) 

Section  South  of  Township  line  18  extended  to  line  32  De- 
grees 28  Minutes,  North  Latitude,  about  to  Township  line  IS 
North  of  St.  Stephens’  on  St.  Stephens’  Meridian  line.  The  line 
running  about  where  the  present  towns  of  Linden,  Whitehall, 
and  Cahaba  (old  Girard  to  York)  are  located.  Was  ceded  to  the 
United  States  by  Georgia,  April  24,  1802,  and  included  in  the 
Mississippi  Territory. 

Section  South  of  line  32  Degrees  28  Minutes,  North  Latitude, 
(Township  line  16,  North  of  St.  Stephens’  on  the  St.  Stephens' 
Meridian  line)  and  north  of  line  31  Degrees  North  Latitude,  was 
ceded  to  the  United  States  by  Georgia,  April  7,  1798.  (Perdido 
—present  town— is  located  in  Township  1,  Range  4,  East  of  St. 
Stephens’  on  the  St.  Stephens’  Meridian  line). 

Section  South  of  line  31  Degrees,  North  Latitude,  West  from 
the  Perdido  River  to  the  State  boundary  line  was  included  in  the 
Spanish  Land  Grant  to  the  United  States,  and  added  to  Missis- 
sippi Territory  May  14,  1812. 


*The  compiled  data  fixing  the  boundary  lines  of  the  territory  and  the 
state  and  giving  the  historical  set-up  of  the  several  land  offices  is  intended 
to  show  facts  relative  to  these  offices  from  1803  down  to  the  reorganization 
of  these  federal  land  offices  subsequent  to  the  re-admission  of  Alabama 
after  the  War  Between  the  States.  This  data,  it  will  be  noted,  accounts  for 
the  several  land  districts  fixed  at  different  periods  in  the  first  75  years  of 
the  state’s  history. 
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UNITED  STATES  LAND  OFFICES  IN  ALABAMA, 

1803  TO  1820 

Huntsville  Land  District 

(Old  Madison  County)  extended  South  two  Townships  south 
of  the  original  division  line,  and  East  to  about  Range  line  5 east 
of  the  Huntsville  Meridian  line.  This  District  embodied  all  the 
Northern  section  of  the  State  except  the  Cherokee  and  Creek 
Nations  on  the  east,  and  the  Chickasaw  Nation  on  the  west.  Pro- 
vided for  by  Act,  March  3,  1807.  The  Huntsville  Office  was 
opened  July  27,  1810.  Originally  established  at  Nashville,  Ten- 
ness  and  subsequently  at  Twickenham.  Office  removed  from 
Nashville  by  Act,  February  11,  1811. 

C ah  aba  Land  District 

(Conecuh  Court  House):  Extended  North  from  line  31  De- 
grees North  Latitude  to  Township  line  22  on  the  St.  Stephens’ 
meridian  line.  The  Southern  boundary  from  Range  line  4 east 
of  the  St.  Stephens’  Meridian  line  on  line  31  Degrees  North  Lati- 
tude to  the  Chattahoochee  River.  The  Northern  boundary  line 
extended  from  Range  line  4 east  of  the  St.  Stephens’  Meridian 
line  on  Township  line  22,  on  the  St.  Stephens'  Meridian  line,  to 
Range  line  15  East  of  the  St.  Stephens’  Meridian  line,  (where  it 
touches  the  Coosa  River)  thence  down  the  Coosa  River  to  the 
falls  at  Wetumpka,  and  from  there  along  the  boundary  line  of 
the  Creek  Nation  as  fixed  by  the  treaty  of  Fort  Jackson,  August 
9,  1814.  Provided  for  by  Act,  March  3,  1815.  Office  opened 
October  20,  1818.  ( Originally  located  at  Milledgeville,  Georgia.  ) 
Moved  to  Cahaba  on  June  1,  1819.  Date  of  first  entry  at  Mil- 
ledgeville, August  4,  1817. 

St.  Stephens’  Land  District 

( Part  of  Land  District  East  of  Pearl  River ) : Embodied  all 
the  land  north  from  the  line  31  Degrees  North  Latitude  to  Town- 
ship line  22  on  the  St.  Stephens’  Meridian  line,  and  West  from 
the  Cahaba  Land  District  boundary  line  to  the  State  boundary 
line.  Provided  for  by  Act,  March  3,  1803.  Office  opened  Sep- 
tember, 1811. 
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Jackson  Court  House  Land  District 

Embodied  all  the  land  south  of  the  line  31  Degrees  North 
Latitude,  from  the  Perdido  River  west  to  the  State  boundary  line. 


UNITED  STATES  LAND  OFFICES  IN  ALABAMA, 
FROM  1820  TO  1832 

Huntsville  Land  District 

Embodied  all  the  land  North  of  Township  line  14  on  the 
Huntsville  Meridian  line,  East  to  about  Range  line  5 east  of  the 
Huntsville  Meridian  line  (the  boundary  line  of  the  Cherokee 
Nation),  and  west  to  the  boundary  line  of  the  Chickasaw  Nation. 

Tuscaloosa  Land  District 

Embodied  all  the  land  North  of  Township  line  14  on  the 
Huntsville  Meridian  line  to  the  second  Township  line  South  of 
the  original  Survey  division  line,  and  from  the  present  State 
boundary  line  on  the  west  to  the  State  boundary  line  on  the  east 
Provided  for  by  Act,  May  11,  1820.  First  entry  was  made  July  2, 
1821.  The  Creek  Lands  east  of  the  Coosa  River  being  ceded  to 
the  United  States  by  the  treaty  of  Cusseta  (at  Washington) 
March  24,  1832.  The  land  west  of  the  Coosa  River  was  taken 
from  the  Huntsville  Land  District  thus  forming  the  Tuscaloosa 
Land  District. 


Sparta  Land  District 

(Conecuh  Court  House);  Embodied  all  the  land  South  of 
Township  line  5 on  the  St.  Stephens’  Meridian  line— the  boundary 
line  extending  to  Range  line  20,  east  of  St.  Stephens’  Meridian 
line  and  North  along  Range  line  20  to  Township  line  11  on  the 
St.  Stephens’  Meridian  line,  then  East  along  Township  line  11  to 
the  State  boundary  line,  then  South  to  line  31  Degrees  North 
Latitude.  The  western  boundary  line  being  formed  by  the  St. 
Stephens’  Land  District  boundary  line.  The  section  of  land 
south  of  line  31  Degrees  North  Latitude,  west  of  the  Perdido 
River  to  Range  line  4,  east  of  the  St.  Stephens’  Meridian  line  was 
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included  in  this  District.  Provided  for  by  Act,  May  11,  1820 
Office  opened  August  1,  1822. 

St.  Stephens’  Land  District 

Embodied  all  the  land  from  Township  line  22,  North  on  the 
St.  Stephens’  Meridian  line,  South  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and 
West  from  the  Cahaba  and  Sparta  Land  Districts  (Range  line  4, 
East  of  St.  Stephens’  Meridian  line)  to  the  State  boundary  line 
on  the  west. 


UNITED  STATES  LAND  OFFICES  IN  ALABAMA, 
FROM  1832  TO  1842 

Huntsville  Land  District 

Embodied  all  the  land  North  of  Township  line  14,  South  on 
the  Huntsville  Meridian  line;  West  to  the  Chickasaw  Nation  and 
East  to  the  boundary  line  of  the  Cherokee  Nation. 

Tuscaloosa  Land  District 

Embodied  all  the  land  south  of  the  Huntsville  District 
(Township  line  14  on  the  Huntsville  Meridian  line)  and  includ- 
ing two  Townships  South  of  the  original  division  line;  from  the 
State  boundary  line  on  the  West  to  the  Coosa  River  on  the  East. 

Montevallo  (Coosa)  Land  District 

Embodied  all  the  land  South  of  about  Township  line  13,  on 
the  Huntsville  Meridian  line  (Southern  boundary  of  the  Chero- 
kee Nation)  to  the  original  division  line,  and  from  the  Coosa 
River  on  the  West  to  the  State  boundary  line  on  the  east.  Office 
opened,  December  20,  1833,  was  provided  for  by  Act,  July  10, 
1832.  Moved  to  Mardisville  in  1834. 

Demopolis  Land  District 

Embodied  all  the  land  South  of  Township  line  22,  North  of 
St.  Stephens’  on  the  St.  Stephens’  Meridian  line,  South  to  Town- 
ship line  10  on  the  St.  Stephens’  Meridian  line;  East  to  Range 
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line  9,  east  of  the  St.  Stephens’  Meridian  line,  and  West  to  the 
State  boundary  line.  (This  was  probably  the  original  boundary 
lines.  Other  lines  extend  from  Township  line  22,  South  of  St. 
Stephens’  on  the  St.  Stephens’  Meridian  line,  South  to  Township 
line  11  on  the  St.  Stephens’  Meridian  line.  From  Range  line  5 
east  of  St.  Stephens’  Meridian  line,  and  West  to  the  State  boun- 
dary line.  Note:  “See  P.  475,  Vol.  2,  L.I.N.O.”)  The  District 
being  formed  out  of  the  Western  part  of  the  Cahaba,  and  the 
Northern  part  of  the  St.  Stephens’  Land  Districts.  Provided  for 
by  Act,  March  2,  1833;  first  entry  made  July  15,  1833. 

Cahahci  Land  District 

Embodied  all  the  land  South  from  Township  line  22,  North 
of  St.  Stephens’  on  the  St.  Stephens’  Meridian  line,  to  the  Sparta 
Land  District.  The  boundary  lines  on  the  west  being  formed  by 
the  Demopolis  and  the  St.  Stephens’  Land  Districts,  ond  on  the 
east  along  the  boundary  line  of  the  old  Creek  Nation  as  fixed  by 
the  treaty  of  Fort  Jackson. 

Montgomery  ( Tallapoosa ) Land  District 

Embodied  all  the  land  in  the  old  Creek  Nation  South  of  the 
original  division  line.  Created  by  Act,  July  10,  1832.  Office 
opened  January  1,  1834. 

Cahaba  Land  District 

Cahaba  Land  District  Office  was  moved  to  Greenville  on 
June  15,  1856. 


Sparta  Land  District 

Sparta  Land  District  Office  was  moved  to  Elba  on  April  1, 

1854. 


St.  Stephens  Land  District 

Embodied  all  the  land  South  of  Township  line  10,  on  the 
Si.  Stephens’  Meridian  line,  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  on  the 
west  from  the  State  boundary  line  to  Range  line  4,  East  of  the 
Si.  Stephens’  Meridian  line,  on  the  east. 
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UNITED  STATES  LAND  OFFICES  IN  ALABAMA, 
FROM  1842  TO  1868 

Huntsville  Land  District 

Included  all  the  land  West  of  the  Cherokee  and  Creek  Na- 
tions to  the  Mississippi  State  line  as  far  South  as  Township  line 
14,  Huntsville  Meridian  Survey.  The  section  North  of  the  Ten- 
nessee River  extending  from  Range  line  4,  south  12  miles,  east  6 
miles,  thence  south  18  miles  being  added  by  Executive  Order, 
March  17,  1858.  Th  eastern  boundary  being  the  Mardisville 
Land  District  line  which  is  formed  by  the  Coosa  River,  Little 
Canoe  Creek,  and  the  Tennessee  River.  Provided  for  by  Act, 
March  2,  1842. 


Mardisville  Land  District 

Embodied  all  the  land  South  of  the  Tennessee  River  to  the 
original  division  line  (Township  line  22  on  the  Huntsville  Me- 
ridian line),  and  east  of  the  Huntsville  and  Tuscaloosa  Land 
Districts  boundaries,  to  the  State  line.  Office  opened  January, 
1834.  Moved  to  Lebanon  on  April  12,  1842— opened  April  12, 
1842;  moved  to  Centre  and  opened  on  August  1,  1856;  moved 
to  Huntsville,  March  30,  1866  and  then  to  Montgomery,  May  26, 
1866. 


Tuscaloosa  Land  District 

Included  all  the  land  South  of  Township  line  14,  on  the 
Huntsville  Meridian  line,  extending  two  Townships  South  of  the 
original  division  line;  East  to  the  Coosa  River  and  West  to  the 
State  boundary  line.  Moved  to  Montgomery,  March  30,  1866. 

Demopolis  Land  District 

Embodied  all  the  land  South  of  Township  line  23,  on  the 
St.  Stephens’  Meridian  line,  to  Township  line  10,  on  the  St.  Ste- 
phens’ Meridian  line,  and  from  the  western  boundary  line  of  the 
State  East  to  Range  line  9,  east  of  the  St.  Stephens’  Meridian 
line.  Was  moved  to  Montgomery,  March  30,  1866. 
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Greenville  Land  District 

Embodied  all  the  land  South  from  Township  line  22,  on  the 
St.  Stephens’  Meridian  line,  to  Township  line  5 on  the  St.  Ste- 
phens’ Meridian  line.  Bounded  on  the  West  by  the  Demopolis 
and  St.  Stephens’  Land  Districts.  The  Eastern  boundary  from 
the  Coosa  River  along  the  boundary  line  of  the  old  Creek  Nation 
to  Township  line  11,  Range  line  24,  east  on  the  St.  Stephens’ 
Meridian  line;  the  Southern  boundary  line  being  formed  by  the 
Northern  and  Western  boundaries  of  the  Elba  Land  District, 
about  the  head  of  the  Pea  River.  Includes  the  old  Cahaba  Land 
District.  Office  opened  on  June  16,  1856,  and  moved  to  Mont- 
gomery, March  30,  1866. 

Montgomery  Land  District 

Includes  all  the  land  South  of  the  original  division  line  ex- 
tending East  from  the  boundary  lines  of  the  Greenville  and  the 
Elba  land  Districts  to  the  State  boundary  line— much  of  the  old 
Creek  Nation  (lower). 


Elba  Land  District 

Includes  all  the  land  south  of  the  Greenville  Land  District 
boundaries,  to  line  31  Degrees  North  Latitude.  East,  from  the 
St.  Stephens’  Land  District  boundary  line  (Range  4,  east  on  the 
St.  Stephens’  Meridian  line)  to  the  State  boundary  line  on  the 
east.  Office  opened  on  April  1,  1854,  moved  to  Montgomery, 
April  11,  1867.  The  section  of  land  South  of  line  31  Degrees 
North  Latitude,  bounded  by  the  Perdido  River,  (State  line)  on 
the  east  to  Range  line  4,  east  of  the  St.  Stephens’  Meridian  line, 
on  th  west.  Office  moved  to  Mobile  March  3,  18 — . 

The  Greenville,  Elba,  and  part  of  the  Demopolis  Land  Dis- 
tricts were  formed  out  of  the  old  Cahaba  District. 

St.  Stephens’  Land  District 

Embodies  all  the  land  South  of  Township  line  10,  on  the  St. 
Stephens’  Meridian  line,  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  from  the  State 
boundary  line  on  the  west  to  Range  line  4 east  of  St.  Stephens’ 
Meridian  line,— the  Greenville  and  Elba  Land  District  Western 
boundary  lines.  Moved  to  Mobile  in  1867. 
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UNITED  STATES  LAND  OFFICES  IN  ALABAMA, 
FROM  1868  TO  1879 

Huntsville  Land  District 

Embodied  all  the  land  South  of  the  Northern  boundary  line 
to  Township  line  14,  on  the  Huntsville  Meridian  line.  Moved  to 
Montgomery  by  Executive  Order  December  19,  1904.  Effective 
March  1,  1905." 

The  Northern  section  of  the  old  Mardisville  Land  District 
(from  the  Tennessee  River  boundary,  South  to  Township  line  12 
on  the  Huntsville  Meridian  line,  was  added  to  Huntsville  Janu- 
ary 23,  1872.  One  and  one  half  Townships  of  the  Centre  Land 
District  was  moved  to  Huntsville  September  5,  1896. 

Montgomery  Land  District 

Embodied  all  the  land  South  of  Township  line  14,  on  the 
Huntsville  Meridian  line,  to  line  31  Degrees  North  Latitude  ex- 
cept Mobile  District,  and  in  the  Northwest  corner  12  miles  wide 
(North  and  South)  and  36  miles  wide  (East  and  West),  North 
of  Township  line  14  on  the  Huntsville  Meridian  line. 

Mobile  Land  District 

Embodied  all  the  land  South  of  Township  line  10,  on  the  St. 
Stephens’  Meridian  line,  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  Eastern 
boundary  running  along  Range  line  4,  East  of  St.  Stephens’  Me- 
ridian line,  and  bounded  on  the  West  by  the  State  line.  Office 
moved  to  Montgomery  March  28,  1879. 


Evelyn  Bush,  Montgomery,  1935 
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THE  FLAG  AND  THE  BIRTHDAY  OF  ALABAMA 

A paper  presented  to  the  Dixie  Chapter,  U.D.C.,  December  2,  1953 
By  PETER  A.  BRANNON 


The  flag  of  the  State  of  Alabama  was  adopted  by  an  Act  of 
16  February  1895.  The  bill  which  subsequently  became  an  Act, 
was  introduced  into  the  House  of  Representatives  by  John  Wil- 
liam Augustine  Sanford,  Jr.  Young  John  Sanford  was  influenced 
to  introduce  the  bill  by  his  father  who  had  served  in  the  Confed- 
erate Army  as  a Captain  in  the  3d  Alabama  Infantry  and  as  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel of  the  3d  Battalion  of  Hilliard’s  Legion,  and  sub- 
sequently as  Colonel  of  the  60th  Alabama  Infantry  Regiment. 
The  details  of  the  physical  appearance  of  the  flag  as  are  now  set 
out  in  the  Code,  say  that  the  flag  of  the  state  “shall  be  a crimson 
cross  of  Saint  Andrew  on  a field  of  white.”  The  further  state 
ment  is  made  that  the  bars  forming  the  cross  shall  not  be  less 
than  six  inches  broad  and  must  extend  diagonally  across  the  flag 
from  side  to  side.  The  import  of  that  statement  is  that  they  ex- 
tend from  corner  to  corner  and  by  law,  there  must  be  three  inches 
down  each  corner  side  to  comply  with  the  six  inch  width  of  the 
bar.  Colonel  Sanford  who  was  known  in  Montgomery  in  later 
years  as  “General  Sanford”  because  he  was  a General  in  the  ranks 
of  the  Confederate  veterans,  endeavored  to  preserve  in  a perma- 
nent form  the  more  distinctive  features  of  the  Confederate  battle 
flag.  Inasmuch  as  the  Confederate  battle  flag  was  square,  it  was 
intended  by  the  wording  of  the  Act  that  the  Alabama  flag  should 
be  square  and  that  it  should  conform  in  all  lines  of  measure- 
ments to  the  well  known  battle  flag  of  the  Confederacy,  which 
ensign  is  credited  in  its  concept  to  General  Pierre  G.  T.  Beaure- 
gard. The  regulations  governing  the  Confederate  battle  flag  des- 
ignate that  it  must  be  forty-eight  inches  square  or  in  proportions 
thereof,  and  that  the  arms  of  the  cross  must  be  8/2  inches  wide 
overall,  that  is  the  blue  arm  is  to  be  six  inches  wide  and  the  white 
border  to  these  blue  arms  makes  the  other  total  width  measure- 
ments. In  each  case  it  was  specified  that  the  bars  must  cross 
each  other  at  a right  angle  and  that  the  bars  divide  equally  at 
each  corner.  The  proper  size  of  an  Alabama  flag  as  now  adopted, 
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is  fifty-one  inches  overall,  that  is  in  that  measurement  they  in- 
clude a border  one  and  one-half  inches  of  fringe. 

Representative  John  W.  A.  Sanford,  Jr.,  of  Montgomery, 
never  made  an  outstanding  reputation  as  a politician.  His  fa- 
ther, the  old  Colonel,  was  at  one  time  Attorney  General  of  this 
state  and  after  that  enjoyed  a lucrative  law  practice  here  in 
Montgomery  until  his  death.  Sanford  and  Jackson  was  the  law 
firm  which  had  an  interesting  contact  in  Montgomery.  General 
Sanford  was  a well  known  character  around  town.  He  was  an 
over-sized  man,  very  deaf,  with  extra  large  and  striking  physical 
features  and  all  old  Montgomerians  up  to  the  days  of  the  first 
World  War  knew  him  well. 

You  will  see  from  the  Act  which  created  the  flag,  that  the 
field  was  white  and  the  cross  of  Saint  Andrew  on  that  field,  was 
crimson.  While  the  intent  of  the  flag  was  to  make  it  as  much  like 
the  Confederate  battle  flag  as  possible  without  using  the  actual 
colors,  the  selection  of  the  colors  of  the  Alabama  flag  was  to  con- 
form with  the  colors  of  the  State  University,  which  in  turn  had 
always  been  accepted  as  the  Alabama  State  colors,  red  and  white. 
So  far  as  I know,  there  is  no  Act  of  the  Legislature  which  recog- 
nizes the  selection  of  those  two  colors  to  designate  the  Univer- 
sity of  Alabama’s  colors.  It  is  arbitrarily  allowed  that  the  sev 
eral  colleges  in  the  state  may  select  their  own  colors  without  be- 
ing regulated  by  law. 

From  time  to  time  the  Legislature  of  this  state  has  passed 
resolutions  to  encourage  the  use  of  the  State  flag  and  to  encour- 
age the  respect  of  the  flag,  but  it  was  not  until  26  September 
1923,  that  the  Governor  approved  Senator  Randall’s  bill  which 
required  that  the  flag  of  the  state,  as  well  as  the  flag  of  the 
United  States  to  be  displayed  every  day  on  which  any  school  is 
in  session  in  this  state.  In  order  that  the  compliance  with  this 
Act  shall  not  be  onerous,  Section  4,  of  that  Act  of  1923,  requires 
the  State  Board  of  Education  of  the  County  to  furnish  any  pay 
for  the  several  flags  used  in  the  county.  Unhappily  it  must  be 
said  that  many  schools  in  this  state  do  not  display  the  Alabama 
State  flag  on  the  grounds  at  least.  There  is  another  rather  inter- 
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esting  situation  which  may  be  called  to  your  attention  and  that  is 
that  the  Adjutant  Generals  of  the  state  insist  that  a square  flag 
is  not  attractive  and  that  it  does  not  conform  to  the  rectangular 
shape  of  the  United  States  flag,  therefore  all  flags  used  by  the 
National  Guard  of  this  state  are  oblong  and  not  genuine  square 
Alabama  flags.  Note  the  one  on  the  flag  pole  on  the  grounds  of 
the  State  Capitol. 

Origin  of  Alabama  Day 

In  Huntsville  in  December  1819,  the  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion drew  up  and  adopted  a proposed  constitution  which  was 
then  submitted  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  determine 
whether  Alabama  should  be  admitted  as  one  of  the  Union.  Con 
gress  acted  on  the  submitted  resolution  of  the  Convention  and  on 
the  vote  of  the  people  of  the  Territory  admitted  Alabama  into  the 
Union.  This  fact  became  known  in  Huntsville  on  14  December 
1819,  and  by  a declaration  of  that  Convention  which  by  that 
time  had  already  resolved  itself  into  a Legislature,  the  state  was 
formally  declared  as  admitted  as  one  of  these  United  States. 

In  May  1898,  the  Alabama  Federation  of  Womens  Clubs 
met  in  Selma  and  Mrs.  Idyl  King  Sorsby  called  attention  to  the 
fact  that  December  14th  was  the  anniversary  of  the  day  when  the 
state  of  Alabama  came  into  being  in  1819,  and  that  it  had  been 
selected  by  her  as  the  day  for  the  organization,  in  Birmingham, 
December  14,  1897,  of  the  Pierian  Club.  She  thought  that  the 
appreciation  of  patriotic  value  of  public  observances  of  important 
anniversaries  could  be  stimulated  in  the  state  by  the  recognition 
of  the  Women’s  Clubs  of  the  State  of  the  day  of  admission  of  the 
state  into  the  Union.  She  suggested  that  a similar  celebration  of 
the  event  under  the  auspices  of  the  History  Department  of  the 
Birmingham  Woman’s  Club  should  be  made  on  14  December 
1899.  From  that  suggestion  and  from  mail  votes,  it  was  decided 
on.  During  this  agitation  it  was  found  that  only  a few  states  in 
the  Union  had  ever  instituted  similar  celebrations. 

At  the  suggestion  of  Mrs.  Sorsby,  Alabama  Day  was  unani- 
mously adopted  by  the  Alabama  Education  Association  at  its 
meeting  place  in  Birmingham  in  June  1903.  For  a number  of 
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years  the  Alabama  Education  Department  in  conjunction  with 
the  Department  of  Archives  and  History,  issued  a small  pamphlet 
program  of  suggestions  to  the  schools  for  the  celebraton  of  the 
day. 


The  first  anniversary  celebration  of  the  selection  of  Decem- 
ber 14,  was  held  on  December  14,  1899,  and  as  a rule,  most  of  the 
schools  and  patriotic  societies  in  Alabama  have  for  the  past  fifty- 
three  years  celebrated  that  day.  Alabama  Day  is  not  in  Alabama 
an  official  state  holiday.  We  have  official  holidays  for  sundry 
reasons  but  this  patriotic  occasion  is  seldom  thought  about  by  the 
general  public. 

Mrs.  Sorsby  directed  the  first  eight  or  more  annual  celebra- 
tions and  on  every  one  of  these,  she  had  an  Alabama  anniver- 
sary cake  as  one  of  the  features  of  these  celebrations.  The  Ala- 
bama cakes  were  always  decorated  with  red,  white  and  blue  can- 
dles, the  National  colors  selected  purposely.  In  later  years  elec- 
tric tapers  have  been  in  use.  The  first  anniversary  cake  was  pre- 
sented to  the  History  Department  of  the  Birmingham  Woman’s 
Club  with  the  request  that  such  features  of  it  as  could  be  pre- 
served should  be  saved.  The  Birmingham  Club  just  previous  to 
that  occasion,  sent  Governor  Joseph  F.  Johnston,  a miniature 
birthday  cake  with  the  necessary  souvenir  candles  in  order  that 
it  might  be  displayed  on  his  desk  at  the  Capitol  on  Alabama  Day 
The  second  anniversary  occasion  was  an  auspicious  one  and  Mr. 
Thomas  M.  Owen,  destined  to  soon  become  Director  of  the  De- 
partment of  Archives  and  History,  made  an  address.  Being  then 
only  two  years  subsequent  to  the  Spanish- American  War,  Mr. 
Owen  used  as  a pointer  to  illustrate  some  facts  that  he  brought 
out,  a part  of  the  Merrimac,  the  U.  S.  Collier  sunk  by  Captain 
Richmond  P.  Hobson,  at  the  mouth  of  the  bay  entering  Santiago. 

Alabama  Day  is  celebrated  by  the  Alabama  Society  of  New 
York  City  and  the  Alabama  Society  of  Washington  City  and  on 
each  of  these  occasions,  the  Alabamians  living  in  those  cities  put 
on  such  special  demonstrative  programs  that  newspapers  in  late 
years  have  devoted  considerable  attention  to  the  events. 
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In  recent  years  the  agitation  now  almost  universal,  for  the 
celebration  of  Alabama  Day  on  December  14th,  or  at  least  dur- 
ing the  month  of  December,  by  patriotic  societies  has  been  a 
stimulating  factor  in  the  teaching  of  Alabama  history.  Obviously 
the  U.D.C.  and  these  patriotic  organizations  commemorating  the 
days  of  the  Confederacy  are  the  ones  to  lead  this  movement 
The  Educational  Department  encourages  an  Alabama  Day  pro- 
gram and  in  most  schools  the  suggestion  is  carried  out. 

Because  our  Alabama  State  Flag  was  conceived  as  a memo- 
rial to  the  Confederate  Flag,  the  significance  of  the  day  is  all  the 
more  interesting. 

There  was  for  a time  an  effort  to  use  the  flag  as  a birthday 
flag,  b\it  my  investigation  has  led  me  to  conclude  that  rather 
than  being  a birthday  flag,  the  Alabama  Flag  should  be  consid- 
ered as  a Confederate  memorial 
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A HISTORY  OF  COMPANY  B,  40TH  ALABAMA  INFANTRY, 

C.S.A. 

From  the  Diary  of  J.  H.  Curry  of  Pickens  County* 

Captain  E.  D.  Willett  was  born  in  Washington  County,  Ten- 
nessee, came  to  Pickens  County,  Ala.,  when  a young  man,  and 
taught  school  for  a year  or  two  in  Carrollton,  then  began  the 
practice  of  law,  which  he  continued  till  the  day  of  his  death  ex- 
cept while  he  was  in  the  army. 

As  an  officer  and  soldier  he  made  for  himself  an  undying 
reputation.  He  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Major  in  1864,  which 
office  he  filled  with  credit  to  himself  and  with  honor  to  his  regi- 
ment until  the  close  of  the  war.  He  was  brave,  cool  and  fearless 
in  battle. 

In  the  jostling  activities  of  life  he  rose  to  the  full  measure 
of  a man  and  citizen. 

He  was  the  honored  head  and  prop  of  a large  household. 

He  was  a member  of  the  M.  E.  Church  South,  and  Supt.  of 
the  Sunday  School. 

He  died  in  the  Methodist  Church,  Carrollton,  Ala.,  10  A.  M., 
March  16,  1890,  while  delivering  the  opening  prayer  for  the  Sun- 
day School.  His  last  words  were,  “O  Lord  fill  us  with  thy  truth, 
fill  us  with  thy  Spirit.” 

LIEUT.  JOHN  T.  TERRY 

Lieut.  John  T.  Terry  was  bom  in  Chester  Co.,  S.  C.,  and 
came  came  with  his  parents  to  Ala.  when  a youth.  He  began  to 
practice  law  at  Carrollton  just  before  the  Confederate  war  began 
and  followed  his  chosen  profession  to  the  day  of  his  death,  which 
occurred  in  Birmingham,  Ala.,  about  the  year  1889.  Lieut.  Terry 
was  not  much  in  love  with  the  soldier-life. 


*This  material  was  furnished  to  the  Department  of  Archives  and  His- 
tory by  John  L.  Curry,  January  30,  1941. 
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He  was  kind  to  his  men,  but  could  never  learn  military  tac- 
tics. When  he  could  do  so  without  detection,  he  would  march 
the  squad  assigned  him  to  drill,  to  a shady  place,  and  have  them 
all  sit  around  him  and  hear  him  explain  and  see  him  mark  off 
the  maneuvers  on  the  ground.  He  left  his  Company  before  it 
was  ever  engaged  in  battle. 

He  was  very  successful  as  a lawyer  and  amassed  considerable 
wealth. 

He  was  a member  of  the  M.  E.  Church  South,  but  never  took 
any  active  part  in  Church  work,  except  it  be  that  which  pertains 
to  the  financial.  He  was  married  twice  and  was  the  father  of 
several  children. 


LIEUT . JAMES  A.  LATHAM 

Lieut.  J.  A.  Latham  was  born  in  Pickens  Co.,  Ala.,  and  was 
reared  on  the  farm  near  Carrollton.  After  his  majority  he  came 
to  Carrollton  and  went  into  the  mercantile  business.  He  was 
very  popular  as  a merchant. 

He  was  married  a short  while  before  the  war  began.  He 
was  never  a member  of  any  church,  but  was  inclined  to  the  tenets 
of  the  Missionary  Baptist.  He  was  a kind  and  brave  officer,  but 
always  became  excited  in  battle.* 

He  was  wounded  May  15,  1864,  and  killed  in  the  battle  or 
Benton ville,  N.  C.,  April,  1865. 

LIEUT.  JAMES  HARVEY  WIER 

Lieut.  J.  H.  Wier  was  born  in  Abbeville,  S.  C.,  and  came  to 
Pickens  Co.,  Ala.,  in  his  youth. 

He  was  a farmer  and  lived  about  six  miles  south  of  Carroll- 
ton. 


* ( His  excitement  however,  was  not  from  fear,  for  a braver  man  never 
went  to  the  field  of  battle.  Generally,  in  the  battle  he  had  his  hat  in  one 
hand  and  his  sword  in  the  other  and  would  cheer  his  men  until  he  was 
almost  hoarse.) 
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He  was  married  and  had  two  children,  a son  and  daughter. 

He  was  quiet,  with  but  little  to  say.  On  this  account  did 
not  make  friends  very  readily.  But  as  he  became  known  was  the 
better  appreciated.  He  was  a good  man  and  an  efficient  officer. 
He  was  captured  on  the  picket  line  at  the  foot  of  Lookout  Moun- 
tain, Nov.  24,  1863. 

He  was  a consistent  member  of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 

He  died  at  his  home  about  the  1892. 


ROLL  CO.  B.  40  ALA.  REG.  C.  S.  A. 


This  Company,  known  as  “Pickens  Planters,”  was  organized 
March  16,  1862,  at  Speed’s  Mill,  Pickens  Co.,  Ala. 


Elbert  D.  Willett 

Captain 

( dead ) 

John  T.  Terry 

1st  Lieutenant 

( dead ) 

James  A.  Latham 

2nd  Lieutenant 

( dead ) 

Jas.  Harvey  Wier 

3d  Lieutenant 

( dead ) 

Jessee  T.  Hancock 

1st  Sergeant 

( dead ) 

Eli  D.  Vance 

2nd  Sergeant 

( dead ) 

John  W.  Sanders 

3d  Sergeant 

( dead ) 

William  K.  Shaver 

4th  Sergeant 

( dead ) 

William  C.  Stewart 

5th  Sergeant 

(dead) 

John  R.  Weems 

1st  Corporal 

( dead  j 

J.  Wiley  Horton 

2nd  Corporal 

( dead ) 

Jacob  Harris  Eaton 

3d  Corporal 

( dead ) 

A.  Wilson  Largent 

4th  Corporal 

( dead ) 

PRIVATES 

Allen,  James  M. 

(dead)  Belk,  Geo.  Washington 

( dead ) 

Acker,  Balus  G. 

(dead)  Bush,  James  M. 

( dead ) 

Acker,  Geo.  William 

Black,  Samuel  D. 

( dead ) 

(died  5-9-16)  Black,  Benjamin 

( dead ) 

Barham,  William 

(dead)  Bush,  Andrew  J. 

( dead ) 
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Byars,  James  A.  (dead) 

Burris,  James  H.  (dead) 

Bush,  John  E.  (dead) 

Burgess,  Robert  ( dead ) 

Blocker,  A.  B. 

Cook,  John  P. 

Carver,  Wesley  H.  (dead) 

Cockrell,  James  M. 

(Died  Mch.,  1917) 
Collins,  Jonathan  (dead) 

Collins,  Joseph  ( dead ) 

Cameron,  Joseph  D,  (dead) 

Cameron,  James  B.  (dead) 

Cameron,  Moses  A.  (dead) 

Cameron,  Thomas  ( dead ) 

Colley,  William  P.  (dead) 

Cole,  Lewis  T.  (dead) 

Channell,  Thomas  C.  (dead) 

Connell,  David  J.  ( dead ) 

Coward,  A.  W.  (dead) 

Curry,  John  H.  ( dead ) 

Daniel,  Thomas  P.  (dead) 

Davis,  Jeremiah  (dead) 

Easterling,  Henry  ( dead ) 

Eads,  John  A.  (dead) 

Elmore,  Charles  ( dead ) 

Elmore,  Anderson  (dead) 

Elmore,  William  R. 
Hollingsworth,  A.  J.  (dead) 
Hildreth,  Sardine  ( dead ) 

Burns,  Joseph  H.  (dead) 

Brandon,  John  R.  (dead) 

Elmore,  Sam  (dead) 

Elmore,  James  (dead) 

Elmore,  Bowman  ( dead ) 

Elmore,  Jacob  (dead) 

Elmore,  John  T.  (dead) 

Elmore,  Jordan  J.  (dead) 

Freeman,  Morgan  W.  ( dead ) 


Freeman,  Isham  A. 

Freeman,  Marcus  M . ( dead ) 

French,  Jessee  Mercer  (dead) 
Fowler,  John  F.  (dead) 

Goodwin,  John  ( dead ) 

Graham,  George  M.  (dead) 

Gilkey,  Walter  Mims  (Died 

in  Old  Soldiers  Home 
near  Montgy. ) 
Graham,  Thomas  (dead) 

Gilbert,  H.  F.  B.  (dead) 

Hicks,  Daniel  N.  ( dead ) 

Hicks,  John  R.  (dead) 

Hicks,  John  F.  (died  12-26-16) 
Hicks,  Henderson  ( dead ) 

Howell,  Anderson  T.  ( dead  ^ 

Hunnicutt,  Robt  F.  (dead) 

Hall,  Jo  seph  N.  (dead) 

Hall,  Joseph  C.  (dead) 

Lee,  Thomas  H.  (dead) 

Locke,  M.  T.  (dead) 

Irby,  William  H.  (dead  ) 

Irwin,  George  W.  (dead) 

Irwin,  Robert 

Jones,  Thomas  W.  (dead) 

Jones,  Wm.  Jackson 


(Dead  3-9-13) 


Jones,  Robert  A. 

Jones,  William  H. 

Jones,  Henry  (dead) 

Jones,  Marcellus 
Jones,  Alpheus  ( dead ) 

Jones,  Abram  D.  (dead) 

Jennings,  John  J.  (dead) 

Jennings  William  H.  (dead) 

Jennings,  Abner  ( dead ) 

Johnson,  John  Wesley  (dead) 

King,  Samuel  G.  ( dead ) 

Kirk,  John  (dead) 
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Kerr,  James  ( dead ) 

Kerr,  Logan  (dead) 

Lancaster,  Joseph  (dead'' 

Lancaster,  E.  Joseph  (dead) 

Parker,  Charles  R.  ( dead ) 

Parker,  James  F. 

Pearson,  Samuel  (dead) 

Phillips,  William  L.  (dead) 

Petete,  John  T.  ( dead ) 

Robertson,  Samuel  (dead) 


Ledbetter,  Richard  Baxter 

( dead ) 

Lavender,  David  Spencer 


( dead ) 

Lipsey,  William  L.  ( dead ) 

Lipsey,  John  A.  ( dead ) 

McAteer,  Wm.  Robert ) ( dead ) 

McAteer,  Jackson  (dead) 

McManus,  John  E.  ( dead ) 

McDaniel,  George  ( dead ) 

McDaniel,  Reuben  (dead) 

McGee,  John  P.  (dead) 

Mullin,  Benjamin  F.  (dead) 

Mustin,  William  F.  (dead) 

Morrison,  William  ( dead ) 

Mitchell,  Geo.  W. 

Morrow,  David  W.  ( dead ) 

McVoy,  Alexander  D 
Pate,  James  B.  (dead) 

Pratt,  James  A.  ( dead ) 

Pratt,  John  L.  (dead) 

Pratt,  John  C.  (dead) 

Pratt,  Joseph  A.  (dead) 

Shepherd,  Hiram  ( dead ) 

Smith,  W.  D.  (dead) 

Shirley,  Julius  (dead) 

Sanders,  H.  H.  (dead; 

Thompson,  Mark  L.  (dead) 

Thomas,  Tandy  R.  ( dead ) 


Robertson,  Hugh  J.  (dead) 

Robertson,  John  G.  (dead) 

Reddish,  James  H.  ( dead ) 

Russell,  John  A.  (dead) 

Russell,  Asberry  C.  (dead) 

Russell,  Chas.  Wesley  (dead) 

Reynolds,  Thomas  K.  (dead) 

Reynolds,  James  S.  (dead) 

Ralph,  Francis  W. 

Rickman,  Peter  (dead) 

Staggs,  John  W.  (dead) 

Savage,  Abner  W.  ( dead ) 

Shockley,  Thomas  W.  ( dead ) 

Speed,  James  H.  (dead) 

Strickland,  W.  Green  (dead) 

Strickland,  Abel  ( dead ) 

Strickland,  John  J.  (dead) 

Strickland,  Samuel  ( dead ) 

Taylor,  William  S.  (dead) 

Vance,  William  V.  (dead) 

Williams,  Paul  I. 

Williams,  Thos.  H.  (dead) 

Williams,  Thomas  (dead) 

West,  James  H.  (dead) 

Weems,  James  F. 

Wood,  Joshua 

Wood,  William  ( dead ) 

Wood,  Enoch 

Walker,  Francis  M.  (dead' 

Walker,  John  J.  (dead) 

Walker,  Miles  W.  (dead) 

Wier,  James  D.  (dead) 

Yates,  William  M.  (dead'' 

Yerby,  Jas.  E.  (dead) 

( Enrolled  167 

Dead  102 


Living 


65) 
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“Pickens  Planters”  assembled  at  Carrollton,  Ala.,  April  2, 
1862,  and  marched  to  Pickens ville. 


April  3,  1862.— Left  on  board  the  steamer,  Warrior  for  Demopolis, 
the  place  appointed  by  the  Governor,  for  the  organization  of  a 
regiment,  Col.  A.  A.  Coleman  commanding.  The  Company  was 
then  designated  as  Co.  B.,  and  the  regiment  as  the  40  Ala.  Volun- 
teers. Arrived  at  Demopolis  April  4,  1862,  and  formed  what  was 
called  Camp  Coleman.  Remained  here  until  April  19,  during 
the  men  were  examined  by  Dr.  Colgin,  Surgeon  of  the  regiment, 
and  the  bounty  of  fifty  dollars  was  paid  by  Capt.  Benjamin  Yan- 
cey. 

April  19,  1862.— Left  on  the  Steamer  Warrior  for  Mobile,  arriving 
there  on  the  20th,  and  encamped  in  a Warehouse  on  Royal  Street. 
While  here  measles  broke  out  among  the  men,  and  56  men  were 
stricken  down.  John  F.  Fowler  died  Mar.  11,  1862,  and  C.  Wesly 
Carver  May  17,  1862  of  the  effects  of  this  disease. 

June  14,  1862.— Thomas  Williams,  after  a protracted  case  of  fever- 
died  at  Camp  Cantonment  Walter,  whither  the  regiment  had 
gone  April  26,  and  was  buried  near  said  camp. 

June  21,  1862.— Charles  W.  Russell  died  of  measles  followed  by 
Typhoid  fever,  and  his  body  was  carried  home  for  interment. 

July  20,  1862.— Abner  Savage  after  an  attack  of  Typhoid 
fever,  which  lasted  over  two  weeks,  died  in  the  Camp  hospital. 

July  21,  1862.— Thomas  P.  Daniel  after  a lingering  spell  of  the 
same  fever  died  in  the  same  hospital.  On  this  day  the  regiment 
was  moved  from  this  camp  to  Camp  Marshall  Austell,  one  mile 
and  a half  from  Mobile.  All  the  sick  were  taken  to  a hospital 
in  the  City.  Abner  Jennings  was  among  the  sick  thus  moved. 
He  gradually  grew  worse  and  died  July  27th,  in  what  was  then 
called  the  general  hospital.  He  was  buried  in  the  new  Cemetery 
in  Mobile.  While  at  this  camp  this  regiment  together  with  the 
38th  Ala.,  performed  guard  duty  in  the  City  of  Mobile. 
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July  27,  1862.— Lieut.  J.  H.  Wier  was  granted  leave  of  absence 
for  12  days,  and  returned  at  the  expiration  the  time. 

August  2,  1862.— Lieut.  J.  A.  Latham  was  granted  sick  leave  of 
absence  for  20  days,  went  home,  had  a long  and  painful  attack 
of  slow  fever,  and  was  not  able  to  return  for  nearly  four  months. 
August  13,  1862.— Capt.  E.  D.  Willett  was  granted  leave  of  ab- 
sence for  15  days,  went  home,  returned  at  the  expiration  of  the 
time. 

August  14,  1862.— Henderson  Hicks,  William  Morrison,  Thos.  W. 
Shockley,  Abel  Strickland,  Jas.  F.  Weems  and  Jas.  D.  Wier  were 
discharged  from  service  on  account  of  disease  and  disability. 

Sept.  3,  1862.— Lieut.  J.  T.  Terry  was  granted  leave  of  absence 
for  20  days,  went  home,  had  an  attack  of  Jaundice  while  at  home, 
and  did  not  return  for  several  days  after  the  expiration  of  his 
leave  of  absence. 

Sept.  10,  1862.— F.  W.  Ralph,  hired  a substitute  by  the  name  of 
Peter  Clark.  While  the  company  was  willing  to  allow  Ralph  to 
go,  who  was  sorely  sick  of  camp  life,  and  very  anxious  to  get  out 
of  the  army,  yet  they  were  unwilling  to  have  this  man  Peter 
Clark  in  the  company,  therefore  Peter  was  transferred  to  Co.  H, 
Capt.  C.  C.  Crowe,  commanding. 

Sept.  31,  1862.— John  P.  McGee  was  discharged  from  service  on 
account  of  disability  from  effects  of  Measles  and  Bronchitis. 

Oct.  8,  1862.— Regiment  was  moved  to  Camp  Forney  on  the 
Spring  Hill  road  4 miles  from  Mobile,  and  was  there  put  into  a 
Brigade,  under  command  of  Col.  J.  T.  Holtzclaw,  for  two  weeks, 
when  Gen.  Cummins  took  command  of  the  Brigade.  It  was 
known  as  the  “First  Brigade  of  the  Army  of  Mobile.”  It  was 
composed  of  the  18th  Ala.,  Col.  J.  T.  Holtzclaw;  36  Ala.,  Col.  R. 
H.  Smith;  38  Ala.,  Col.  Ketchum;  40  Ala.,  Col.  A.  A.  Coleman. 
At  this  camp  cleared  a large  area  of  land  for  drill  ground,  and 
remained  here  drilling  when  the  weather  would  permit  until 
Dec.  2. 
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Dec.  2,  1862.— Col.  Coleman  received  orders  this  morning  to  have 
his  regiment  ready  to  move  in  2 hours,  to  go  to  Mobile,  take  the 
evening  train  on  the  M & O R R for  Granada,  Miss.  March  to 
the  Depot  leaving  tents  and  all  heavy  baggage  behind.  Went 
aboard  some  box-cars  and  left  for  Meridian,  Miss.  It  was  cold 
and  raining.  With  but  baggage,  and  less  to  eat,  arrived  at  3 A.  M. 
Dec.  3.  Ordered  to  get  off  the  train,  and  struck  camp  near  Depot, 
kindled  fires— had  pickled  pork  and  some  very  inferior  crackers 
issued  to  us  for  breakfast,  having  had  nothing  to  eat  in  the  last 
24  hours.  Hunger  enabled  us  to  appreciate  our  not  very  palat- 
able food.  Remained  here  all  day. 


Dec.  4,  1862.— At  4 A.  M.  left  on  cars  for  Jackson,  Miss,  and  ar- 
rived there  at  8 P.  M.  Orders  were  issued  for  us  to  go  aboard 
the  cars  at  once  for  Granada,  Miss.  Got  to  Canton  at  Midnight, 
and  received  orders  to  return  at  once  to  Jackson,  as  the  battle  at 
Coffeeville  was  over  and  the  Confederate  troops  had  retreated 
to  Grenada. 


Dec.  7,  1862.— After  breakfast  ordered  aboard  the  N.  O.  R.  R.  and 
carried  two  miles  to  a creek  where  we  struck  camp  with  Vaughn’s 
Rrigade.  Remained  here  for  ten  days,  performing  Provost  duty 
in  Jackson  and  drilling. 


Dec.  17,  1862.— Received  orders  to  get  ready  to  go  to  Columbus, 
Miss,  to  resist  an  attack  or  rather  the  advance  of  the  Federals 
towards  that  place.  Struck  our  tents  the  night  before  and  by  day- 
light was  on  our  march  to  Jackson.  At  10  A.  M.  The  first  bat- 
talion went  aboard  the  cars  and  left,  with  CoL  A.  A.  Coleman 
and  Lieut.  J.  H.  Higley.  At  3 P.  M.  the  2nd  battalion  left  with 
Maj.  T.  O.  Stone  commanding.  We  left  Jas.  A.  Pratt,  Joshua 
Wood,  William  V.  Vance,  Joseph  Lancaster  and  J.  F.  Parkers 
sick  in  hospital  at  Jackson.  These  men  were  made  sick  no 
doubt  from  too  wet  and  cold  weather.  Lieut.  Terry  was  ordered 
to  take  J.  R.  Hicks  under  arrest  at  Mobile,  charged  with  whipping 
to  death  a slave  belonging  to  Lieut.  Pickens.  He  also  carried 
with  him  as  a witness,  John  R.  Weems.  Lieut.  Terry  and  Weems 
returned  to  the  regiment  at  Columbus,  Miss. 
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Dec.  18,  1862.— Arrived  at  Meridian  on  the  morning  of  the  18th 
and  waited  there  for  transportation  until  3 P.  M.,  at  which 
time  went  aboard  open  cars  and  suffered  greatly  from  cold  and 
hunger.  Arrived  at  Columbus  the  next  morning— remained  at 
the  depot  that  day  until  dusk  when  we  were  marched  to  the 
fair-ground  and  pitched  our  tents.  Remained  here  for  nine  days. 
It  was  a treat  for  all  our  command  to  be  here,  but  especially 
so  to  many  of  Co.  B.  We  enjoyed  a good  supply  of  wholesomp 
rations.  Many  of  the  wives  and  friends  of  our  Company  visited 
us  here,  but  neither  officers  nor  men  were  allowed  to  go  home 
notwithstanding  we  were  so  near  to  our  homes  and  loved  ones. 

Dec.  26.  1862.— Mrs.  E.  D.  Willett,  Mrs.  J.  A.  Latham  and  Mrs. 
J.  T.  Terry  came  into  camp.  What  a scene!  Ladies  in  camp,  and 
those  too  that  we  were  glad  to  see.  These  ladies  with  their  hus- 
bands went  to  Cady’s  Hotel  and  spent  the  night.  Orders  were 
received  just  before  night  from  Gen.  Pemberton  for  us  to  come 
at  the  earliest  moment  possible  to  Vicksburg,  Miss.  Lieut.  Wier 
superintended  the  moving  of  the  baggage  to  the  train  that  night, 
and  everv  thins  was  in  readiness  to  take  the  cars  at  4 A.  M. 

Dec.  27,  1862.— Capt.  Willett  and  Lt's.  Latham  and  Terry  took 
the  leave  of  their  wives  at  3 A.  M.  and  with  us  took  the  train 
at  4 A.  M.  The  rain  poured,  indeed,  had  been  raining  hard  all 
night.  Arrived  at  Meridian  at  4 P.  M.  A train  was  waiting  for 
us  to  take  us  at  once  to  Jackson.  Mrs.  A.  A.  Coleman  met  the 
Col.  here  and  he  being  very  anxious  to  remain  a while  with 
her,  dispenses  with  the  necessity  of  going  at  once  to  Jackson,  on 
our  way  to  Vicksburg.  By  delays  and  by  one  way  and  another 
we  did  not  get  off  on  the  train  that  was  waiting  for  us. 

Dec.  28,  1862— At  11  A.  M.  (Sunday)  went  aboard  the  cars. 

Dec.  29,  1862.— Arrived  at  Jackson  after  many  delays  on  the  road 
which  was  no  fault  of  our  officers  or  men  and  we  camped  in  the 
cars  there  all  night,  and  it  was  not  so  bad  after  all,  as  it  was  rain- 
ing in  torrents  nearly  all  night.  We  were  cold  and  hungry,  and 
in  a bad  humor  generally. 

December  30,  1862.— Left  Jackson  for  Vicksburg  early  in  the 
morning  and  arrived  there  at  8 P.  M.  D.  N.  Hicks,  T.  H.  Williams, 
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B.  F.  Black,  M.  L.  Thompson,  J.  J.  Strickland,  Jas.  A.  Pratt,  John 

C.  Pratt,  E.  J.  Lancaster,  T.  H.  Lee,  and  John  Goodwin  were 
left  sick  in  the  hospital  at  Columbus,  Miss.,  and  J.  M.  Bush 
was  left  to  nurse  them.  While  we  were  stationed  at  Columbus, 
Hugh  Robinson,  Sergt.  W.  K.  Shaver  and  Sergt.  J.  T.  Hancock 
went  to  their  homes  in  Pickens  Co.,  Ala.  without  leave.  Shaver 
returned  Jan.  2,  and  Hancock,  Jan.  7.  There  were  court  mar- 
tialed  and  reduced  to  ranks. 

In  two  hours  after  our  arrival  at  Vicksburg  we  had  orders 
to  march  to  Chickasaw  Bayou,  near  the  battlefield  of  Sunday 
and  Monday  previous.  We  were  drawn  up  into  line  of  battle 
on  one  of  the  hills  of  Vicksburg,  when  a man  by  the  name  of 
Barker,  who  was  ordinance  Sergt.,  then,  took  it  upon  himself 
to  make  us  a speech.  He  spake  in  a warlike  tone,  but  wound 
up  his  harangue  by  telling  us  how  much  he  regretted  that  he 
could  not  go  with  us,  as  he  had  positive  orders  from  the  Col.  to 
remain  behind.  He  also  gave  the  information  that  Col.  Coleman 
was  sick  and  could  not  go.  It  was  said  the  Col.  had  the  diarrhea 
and  a sore  knee.  Nearly  every  man  in  the  regiment  the  diar- 
rhea as  for  that.  Things  began  to  appear  more  warlike  to  us  than 
ever  before.  The  enemy  were  here  and  a battle  was  expected. 
We  heard  Barker  through  and  the  word  forward  was  given  by 
our  Lt.  Col.  J.  H.  Higiey,  who  was  always  ready  to  go  with  his 
men.  We  marched  off  in  fine  spirits  towards  the  anticipated 
field  of  carnage.  This  was  the  last  we  saw  of  Col.  Coleman.  Our 
gallant  Col.  Higiey  marched  us  up  the  river  road  north  from 
Vicksburg,  along  the  base  of  the  hills.  We  march  in  perfect 
silence  as  we  were  at  many  points  within  shelling  distance  of 
the  Federal  guns.  Nothing  of  special  interest  happened  on  the 
way.  The  road  was  very  muddy.  We  halted  at  last  in  a hollow, 
in  the  rear  of  a section  of  Walton’s  Battery.  We  reached  this 
point  about  3 o’clock  at  night,  and  stayed  till  morning  without 
any  baggage  but  our  blankets.  We  thought  it  awful  to  sleep 
without  our  tents,  but  we  afterwards  learned  how  to  do  so  without 
much  inconvenience.  We  lay  on  “our  arms”  until  daylight. 

Jan.  1,  1863.— An  attack  is  expected.  We  were  kept  in  line  all 
the  day,  but  the  enemy  did  not  renew  the  attack.  We  were  in 
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plain  view  of  the  battlefield  of  Dec.  29,  1862.  The  Federal  dead 
were  still  unburied,  and  remained  so  until  noon,  when  a flag 
of  truce  was  sent  out  asking  permission  to  bury  their  dead.  This 
being  granted  they  buried  them,  about  200,  in  gully’s  nearby. 
We  remained  in  the  same  position  until  10  A.  M.,  when  orders 
came  for  us  to  be  ready  at  3 P.  M.  to  march  to  Snider’s  bluff, 
eight  miles  away  on  the  Yazoo  river.  We  began  the  line  of 
march  at  the  appointed  time  and  reached  this  place  at  daylight, 
where  a battle  was  expected,  but  it  was  a false  alarm.  The  enemy 
seemed  to  be  retreating  down  the  Yazoo  river.  We  then  marched 
back  to  the  place  we  had  left,  at  double  quick.  We  had  marched 
16  miles  and  were  hungry  and  tired.  Rations  of  beef  and  bread 
cooked  in  Vicksburg,  were  sent  to  us. 

Jan.  2,  1863.— Before  we  were  done  eating  the  booming  of  can- 
non announced  to  us  the  intelligence  that  there  was  fighting  on 
the  Yazoo,  about  a mile  and  a half  from  our  present  position. 
Gen.  Maury  with  about  4,000  men  with  some  artillery  had  gone 
across  the  Bayou  and  had  made  an  attack  on  the  Federals  who 
were  retreating  to  their  gun-boats.  We  were  at  once  ordered 
into  line  and  marched  to  the  Chickasaw  Bridge  to  be  readv 
to  support  Gen.  Maury  if  necessary.  But  he  drove  them  to  their 
gun-boats,  capturing  commissary  stores,  spades,  &c.,  and  some 
few  prisoners,  and  then  came  back.  We  remained  in  line  until 
dark,  it  raining  hard,  when  we  were  ordered  back  to  camp  for 
the  night.  Company  B.  went  up  on  a crag  or  spur  of  the  moun- 
tain, cut  wood  and  made  large  fires,  spread  our  blankets  as 
best  we  could  to  keep  dry.  It  rained  hard  all  that  night,  and 
our  blankets  were  poor  protection  from  the  drenching  rain, 
which  often  rained  out  our  fires  in  spite  of  our  efforts  to  keep 
them  burning.  It  was  certainly  a night  of  great  suffering.  Lt. 
Wier  had  found  a chair  on  the  battlefield,  in  which  he  sat  all 
night,  with  canes  bent  over  him  with  his  blanket  over  them. 
Capt.  Willett,  Lts.  Terry  and  Latham  sat  on  a log  all  the  long 
night  with  their  blankets  around  them  for  protection  from  the 
down-pouring  rain.  The  men  were  sitting  on  logs  or  chunks  or 
whatever  they  could  find  with  their  blankets  about  them,  but 
officers  and  men  got  drenching  wet.  Lt.  Wier  got  a snack  of 
good  crackers  off  the  battlefield  which  he  very  kindly  distributed 
to  the  company. 
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Jan.  2,  1863.— Remained  here  until  the  next,  when  we  were  or- 
dered to  move  to  Dr.  Smith’s  plantation. 

Jan.  4,  1863.— Camped  on  the  mountain  side  near  the  plantation 
for  two  days  and  nights. 

Jan.  6,  1863.— Had  orders  early  this  morning  to  march  down  to  to 
the  low-lands  of  the  Yazoo.  The  camp  here  was  low  and  damp. 
Some  of  our  men  went  down  to  Chickasaw  Bayou  near  Mr.  Lake’s 
Negro  Quarter,  and  while  prowling  around  discovered  there 
v/as  something  the  Bayou,  which  upon  being  fished  out  proved 
to  be  a barrel  of  Pickle  Pork.  This  was  exciting  to  a lot  of  hungry 
soldiers,  and  other  barrels  were  fished  up  which  added  greatly 
to  our  scanty  stock  of  provisions.  This  Pork  had  been  thrown 
there  by  the  retreating  Federals.  While  this  pork  lasted  we  had 
plenty  of  meat. 

Jan.  7,  1863.— We  received  orders  this  evening  to  march  lower 
down  the  Mississippi  River  towards  Vicksburg,  and  strike  camp 
near  Indian  Mound.  We  encamped  here  is  a cornfield  between 
the  mound  and  the  Bayou.  This  camp  is  of  low  black  soil,  slick 
in  wet  weather,  inconvenient  to  wood  but  water  close  by.  We 
had  to  bring  our  wood  from  the  top  of  the  high  mound.  Here 
we  camped  for  about  two  months.  Nothing  of  special  interest 
occurred.  The  Federal  troops  and  fleet  had  gone  up  the  Miss. 
River,  and  everything  was  quiet.  We  did  guard  duty  and  drilled 
occasionally.  Most  of  the  time  it  was  cold  wet  weather.  Our 
rations  were  coarse  meal,  poor  beef  and  sour  molasses.  The 
molasses  had  very  much  the  same  effect  as  croton-oil.  Diarrhea 
was  prevalent  in  our  camp. 

Jan.  23.  1863.— Federal  fleet  appeared  again  in  the  Mississippi 
River  about  7 miles  above  Vicksburg.  On  the  opposite  side  of 
the  river  a skirmish  took  place  and  the  Confederates  were 
victors. 

Jan.  25,  1863.— Canonading  has  been  going  on  for  a day  or  two 
between  Confederate  land  batteries  and  the  Federal  gun-boats. 
T.  H.  Lee  and  M.  L.  Thompson  return  from  hospital  in  Columbus. 
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Our  present  encampment  has  been  named  Camp  Timmons  in 
honor  Col  Timmons,  a brave  officer,  who  was  killed  near  this 
place  in  the  battle  of  Dec.  28,  ’62.  During  our  stay  here  the 
weather  was  very  disagreeable— raining  nearly  every  day,  the 
roads  almost  impassable,  rations  scarce,  beef  poor  and  meal 
coarse.  For  about  20  days  had  no  meat  issued  at  all.  Some  Texas 
steers  were  brought  here,  some  of  them  too  poor  to  get  up  when 
down;  they  are  all  horns.  But  out  in  the  cane  on  the  hills  are  to 
be  found  fat  cattle,  belonging  to  the  citizens.  We  occassionally 
go  out  and  kill  a beef  in  the  cane,  and  sometimes  bring  in  fat 
porker.  Our  officers,  of  course  do  not  allow  this,  but  they  do 
not  see  us.  They  lend  us  their  pistols  which  is  carried  along  to 
keep  fat  cows  and  hogs  from  hurting  us  as  we  ramble  in  the  cane. 
A guard  is  placed  on  the  Chickasaw  Bayou  bridge,  to  the  soldiers 
from  rambling  in  the  cane,  but  it  is  understood  by  the  guards 
that  the  Countersign  is  always  “hog-skin”,  and  meat  comes  into 
camp  tolerably  regular. 

A Mr.  Blake  had  a large  woods-lot  fenced  with  large  oak 
rails,  in  which  to  keep  a Jack.  As  this  animal  was  very  vicious, 
except  to  his  manager,  Mr.  Blake  conceived  the  idea  of  putting 
his  porkers  into  this  lot  to  protect  them  against  the  soldiers.  Our 
boys  made  several  attempts  to  get  one  of  these  50  large,  fat  hogs, 
but  were  not  successful.  When  a stranger  would  enter  the  lot, 
the  Jack  would  come  running  toward  him  with  his  ears  laid  back 
on  his  neck,  and  his  mouth  wide  open,  and  somebody’s  back 
would  be  bitten  in  twain  if  there  was  not  some  good  running 
or  climbing  done.  One  night  a select  crowd  of  our  boys  decided 
that  they  needed  pork,  and  would  try  their  luck  in  Mr.  Blake’s 
Jack-lot.  But  as  they  were  stealthily  moving  about  in  the  lot 
seeking  an  opportunity  to  down  a porker,  “Mr.  Jack”  saw  them, 
and  proceeded  to  lay  his  ears  back  on  his  neck,  so  as  give  ample 
space  to  open  his  mouth,  and  went  forth  to  meet  the  boys.  But 
the  boys  did  not  feel  so  hungry  for  pork  as  heretofore,  and 
decided  it  would  be  the  better  part  of  valor  for  them  to  escape 
for  their  lives,  whereupon,  they  ran  for  the  fence,  but  Morgan 
Freeman  thought  it  safer  to  climb  a sycamore  tree  that  stood 
in  his  way  to  the  fence.  He  climbed  for  quite  a while,  and  im- 
agined he  was  about  20  ft.  up  the  tree  on  a limb,  while  the 
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boys  following  him,  and  he  cried  out,  “Come  up  boys”,  but 
behold,  he  sat  upon  the  ground  at  the  root  of  this  slick  sycamore. 
The  Jack,  however,  did  not  happen  to  see  him,  and  ran  after  the 
boys  who  ran  for  the  fence.  The  boys  got  no  pork  that  night. 


Feb.  17,  1863.— It  is  raining  torrents,  and  we  were  ordered  to  fali 
into  line  just  at  dark,  and  move  up  to  Chickasaw  bridge.  Lt. 
Latham  in  command  of  the  company,  and  Capt.  Willett  com- 
manding the  regiment.  This  dark,  rainy  night  march  beggars 
description.  The  mud  from  shoe-top  to  knee  deep,  and  there 
was  no  escape  from  it,  as  there  were  great  ditches  on  either 
side  of  the  road.  Several  of  the  boys  lost  their  shoes  in  the  mud, 
and  some  were  crippled  by  falling  into  the  ditches.  Americus 
J.  Hollingsworth  fell  into  the  ditch  and  as  it  was  so  deep,  it  was 
quite  a while  before  he  got  out,  and  when  he  did  he  was  covered 
with  mud  and  his  clothing  wet  besides.  A violent  attack  of 
plewisy  developed  the  next  day,  and  he  was  sent  the  hospital 
at  Vicksburg,  where  Pneumonia  developed,  from  which  he  died 
after  a painful  illness  of  six  days.  We  were  four  hours  making 
that  march  of  three  miles.  We  arrived  at  the  bridge  at  11  o’clock 
at  night,  wet  and  warm,  and  after  stopping,  the  rain  still  pour- 
ing, were  soon  chilled  and  shivering  in  the  cold  rain.  Went  on 
a hill  near  by  and  in  an  hour  or  two  got  fires  started  and  partially 
warmed  ourselves  and  dried  our  clothing. 


Feb.  19, 1863.— A camp  was  laid  off  in  a cornfield  near  the  Bridge, 
to  which  we  moved  during  a drenching  rain,  where  we  remained 
for  about  a month,  performing  guard  around  camp  and  picket 
duty  at  Capt.  Lake’s  farm  and  on  the  levee.  Lt.  J.  H.  Wier  was 
detailed  as  recruiting  officer,  went  to  Pickens  Co.,  Ala.,  and 
returned  March  7,  1863  bringing  with  him  Charles  and  Anderson 
Elmore  and  John  A.  Lipsey. 


During  our  stay  at  this  camp,  we  were  comparatively  healthy, 
rations  were  scarce  but  we  foraged  in  the  cane  brakes,  and 
procured  an  irregular  supply  of  meat. 

Mar.  4,  1863.— James  E.  Yerby  died  in  the  hospital  in  Vicksburg. 
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Mar.  18,  1863.— Lt.  Terry  got  sick  furlough  and  went  home.  He 
was  physically  unwell,  but  was  sicker  still  of  camp  life.  He  never 
returned  to  his  command  any  more. 

Mar.  19,  1863.— Ordered  to  Hayne’s  landing  on  the  Yazoo  river, 
and  after  reaching  there,  camped  on  the  hill  just  above  the 
landing. 

Mar.  21,  1863.— Took  boat  for  Rolling  Fork  arriving  there  Sunday 
Mar.  22.  Took  up  line  of  March  at  once,  after  landing  there,  for 
Deer  Creek,  wading  a quarter  of  a mile  through  back  water 
waist  deep,  arriving  at  Dr.  Morris’  farm,  at  10  A.  M.,  leaving 
tents  and  all  other  baggage  but  blankets  behind.  Here  we  met 
a warm  reception  from  the  Federal  land  force  and  gun-boats, 
shelling  us  for  the  space  of  three  hours.  One  man  belonging  to 
Co.  F,  was  wounded  in  the  face,  left  eye  knocked  out. 

Mar.  23,  1863.— Advanced  to  the  William’s  farm,  leaving  behind 
to  support  our  battery,  Co.  A.,  in  command  of  Lts.  Cobb  and 
McGowan,  Capt.  Gulley  being  absent  on  sick  leave. 

Mar.  24,  1863.— Fell  back  to  the  Messenger  farm.  It  rained  all  the 
night  before,  making  the  roads  wet  and  muddy.  Advanced  the 
same  day  to  eight  mile  post  on  Little  Deer  Creek. 

Mar.  25,  1863.— Advanced  to  the  Faris  farm  with  two  companies, 
B.  & C.,  Lts.  Latham  and  Brunson  commanding  respectively, 
Capt.  Willett  in  command  of  the  battalion. 

Skirmished  with  the  rear  guard  of  the  Federal  forces  through 
an  immense  cane  swamp,  and  on  through  the  Farris  plantation, 
driving  the  Federals,  capturing  baggage,  canteens,  eatables,  &c. 
Jordan  J.  Elmore  was  slightly  wounded.  A man  by  the  name 
of  Yarbrough  of  Co.  C from  Sumter  Co.,  Ala.,  killed,  the  first 
man  killed  in  the  40  Ala.  Reg.  Just  after  this  skirmish  the  other 
companies  of  the  40th,  with  the  31,  33,  32  Miss,  regiments  and 
some  artillery,  all  under  command  of  Brig.  Gen.  Featherston 
came  to  our  support.  The  Federals  were  encamped  in  the  Farris 
Negro  Quarter,  but  we  broke  up  their  camp,  and  drove  them 
in  wild  confusion  to  their  gun-boats.  The  last  we  saw  of  them 
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that  day  they  were  up  to  their  armpits  in  water,  wading  to 
their  boats.  They  left  behind  blankets,  clothing,  shoes,  and  they 
left  chickens  just  killed,  some  that  were  dressed  for  cooking, 
some  frying,  some  baking,  in  fact,  in  almost  every  shape.  We 
drove  them  into  Black  Bayou.  We  had  waded  water  from  knee 
to  waist  deep  nearly  all  afternoon,  and  were  wet,  tired  and 
hungry.  We  were  marched  to  a cane-brake  near  by  to  encamp 
for  the  night,  without  blankets,  and  with  orders  to  kindle  no 
fires.  We  were  relieved  from  duty  about  an  hour  after  dark,  and 
began  to  cut  canes  to  make  our  beds  for  the  night.  At  10  o’clock 
at  night  some  rations  came  and  were  issued  to  us,  but  not  a suf- 
ficiency to  appease  our  hunger. 

Mcvrch  27,  1863.— Ordered  back  to  Rolling  fork.  Then  we  were 
ordered  to  Indian  Bayou  on  Deer  Creek  to  rest  for  a few  days. 
We  had  been  marching  in  mud  and  water,  through  the  rain  for 
nine  days,  our  blankets  and  clothing  wet  all  the  time.  On  this 
short  campaign  we  were  well  supplied  with  fat  beef  and  meal. 
Col.  Ferguson  was  left  in  command  of  Confederate  forces  on 
Deer  Creek. 

April  2,  1863.— Two  companies,  A.  & B.,  with  Capt.  Willett  in 
command  were  ordered  to  Fish  Lake,  sixty  miles  up  Deer  Creek, 
near  Greenville.  The  first  day  went  to  the  farm  of  Capt.  Willis, 
the  next  to  the  Thomas  farm,  next  to  the  Fall’s  farm,  next  to 
Gerger’s  farm,  and  the  next,  April  6th,  to  Fish  Lake.  We  were 
ordered  to  report  to  Major  Bridges,  who  commanded  a battalion 
of  250  sharpshooters. 

April  7,  1863.— Information  reached  us  that  Gen.  Steele  was  in 
pursuit  of  us  with  13  Regiments,  8 pieces  of  Artillery  and  250 
Cavalry,  and  therefore,  we  made  a forced  march  of  22  miles 
reaching  the  Fall’s  farm  by  dark.  The  next  day  we  marched  to 
the  Thomas  farm,  where  we  met  four  more  companies  of  our 
regiment  and  three  pieces  of  Artillery.  There  we,  being  re- 
enfroced,  checked  the  forward  movement  of  the  Federals,  and 
compelled  them  to  retreat,  although  they  outnumbered  us  three 
to  one.  We  followed  them  back  to  Fish  Lake,  when  they  turned 
their  line  of  march  in  the  direction  of  Vicksburg.  We  remained 
here  three  days,  and  then  began  our  march  to  Indian  Bayou. 
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April  18,  1868.— Camped  at  the  Helen  Johnson  farm  for  a short 
rest  after  30  days  of  hard  service.  A gentleman,  whose  name  I 
do  not  remember,  once  owned  this  farm  with  about  100  slaves. 
He  was  engaged  to  be  married  to  Miss  Helen  Johnson.  He  ac- 
cepted a challenge  to  fight  a duel  with  a man  at  or  near  New 
Orleans.  Before  the  duel  he  will  all  his  property  to  his  intended 
bride.  He  was  killed  and  she  became  possessor  of  all  his  property. 
We  remained  here  two  days  and  then  went  to  Indian  Bayou, 
and  there  got  our  tents  and  baggage,  the  first  time  we  had  seen 
them  in  a month.  We  needed  them  to  get  a change  of  clothing. 
No  matter  how  strict  the  orders  to  leave  baggage  after  this,  we 
always  carried  our  blankets,  knapsacks,  haversacks  and  canteens 
with  us. 

April  28,  1863.— Maj.  T.  O.  Stone  40  Ala.  Reg.  was  ordered  to  take 
three  companies  of  our  regiment  and  proceed  to  Little  Sun- 
flower river  at  the  mouth  of  Rolling  fork,  and  there  to  take  a 
boat  and  go  up  Little  Sunflower  about  100  miles.  He  took  com’ 
panies  A.,  Capt.  Gulley;  D,  Capt.  Campbell;  and  I,  Capt  Gant. 

May  5,  1863.— Remainder  of  the  regiment  ordered  to  Vicksburg, 
distance  about  100  miles.  Went  to  the  mouth  of  Rolling  Fork 
and  took  a boat  for  Haynes  Landing  on  the  Yazoo.  Sergt.  W.  P. 
Colley  was  left  behind  to  purchase  beeves  for  the  Army.  It  is 
supposed  that  he  was  captured  and  afterwards  died  as  we  never 
saw  any  more.  B.  G.  Acker,  Jonathan  Collins  and  J.  F.  Parker 
were  left  behind  sick.  John  T.  Petete  died  at  Indian  Bayou  May  2, 
and  was  buried  at  a church  near  by  with  military  honors. 

May  3,  1863. 

May  7,  1863.— Took  steamer  John  Walsh  for  Haynes  Landing 
and  arrived  there  about  night.  J.  H.  Eaton  and  J.  H.  Curry  were 
detailed  to  take  a canoe  with  a couple  of  Negroes  to  row  it  and 
go  to  Lake  George  about  50  miles  away  by  water,  to  carry  orders 
for  a steamer  there  to  go  at  to  Haynes  Landing. 

May  8,  1863.— Marched  to  Vicksburg  a distance  of  15  miles  and 
camped  that  night  near  the  Depot.  John  C.  Pratt,  Joseph  Collins, 
W.  K.  Shaver  and  Corp.  A.  W.  Largent  were  left  at  Haynes  Land- 
ing sick. 
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May  9,  1863.— Marched  to  Fort  Warrenton  10  miles  below  Vicks- 
burg on  the  Miss.  River  and  placed  in  Brig.  Gen.  Moore’s  brigade. 
Lt.  Wier,  Paul  Williams  were  left  sick  in  the  hospital  in  Vicks- 
burg. 

May  10,  1863.— Moved  to  a camp  a mile  in  the  rear  of  Warrenton, 
our  present  position  being  too  much  exposed  to  the  canonading 
of  the  Federal  gun-boats. 

May  11,  1863.— Our  regiment  went  on  picket  duty  at  Warrenton 
for  24  hours.  Col.  Higley  took  100  men  and  after  dark  went 
into  the  Fort,  Capt.  Willett  left  in  command  of  the  balance  of 
regiment,  stationed  on  a Levee  a few  hundred  yards  in  the  rear 
as  a reserve  force,  and  held  there  in  line  of  battle  during  the 
entire  night.  At  day-dawn  this  reserve  was  ordered  back  to 
camp.  Col.  Higley  with  his  men  remained  in  the  Fort  until  dark 
the  next  day,  under  a terrific  canonading  from  the  gun-boats, 
and,  then,  under  shelter  of  the  dark  retired  to  camps,  and  re- 
mained there  until  the  15th. 

May  15,  1863.— Went  on  picket  in  the  rear  of  Fort  Warrenton, 
and  lay  in  line  of  battle  in  a field,  and  in  the  afternoon  of  the 
same  day  moved  to  a camp  three  miles  nearer  Vicksburg  on 
the  first  line  of  defense.  While  at  Warrenton  were  exposed  to 
the  canonading  from  Federal  gun-boats.  We  had  no  canon  to 
return  the  compliment.  We  only  had  pine  logs  in  the  port-holes 
of  the  fort  with  the  ends  blackened. 

May  16,  1863.— Began  the  work  of  digging  rifle-pits  and  cutting 
down  the  timber  in  our  front. 

May  17,  1863.— Sunday,  but  we  worked  all  day  on  our  rifle-pits. 
Late  in  the  afternoon  ordered  back  to  Vicksburg.  Our  forces 
had  been  compelled  to  retreat  before  Gen.  Grant’s  army  of  ten 
to  our  one.  Battles  had  been  fought  at  Raymond,  Jackson,  Baker’s 
Creek  and  Big  Black,  and  our  men  were  compelled  to  retire  to 
our  fortifications  around  Vicksburg.  Gen.  J.  E.  Johnson  in  com- 
mand of  the  troops  outside  of  Vicksburg  fell  back  to  Jackson.  We 
went  into  the  trenches  in  regular  order  of  battle.  The  40  Ala.  Ref. 
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was  on  the  left  of  Moore’s  Brigade  on  North  East  side  of  the 
railroad. 

May  18,  1863.— Federal  forces  continued  to  advance  upon  our 
lines,  canonading  our  entire  line  all  day,  pressing  upon  our  pickets, 
getting  their  batteries  in  position  to  shell  our  lines. 

May  19,  1863.— Heavy  canonading  and  brisk  picket  fighting  in 
the  morning.  Several  of  our  regiment  wounded  and  one  man  of 
Co.  G.  killed.  In  the  afternoon  a hard  battle  was  fought  on  our 
left.  Federals  charged  our  lines  in  front  of  Herbert’s  brigade, 
but  were  repulsed  with  great  loss.  J.  H.  Curry  shot  40  rounds 
while  on  picket  and  while  returning  to  main  line  for  more  am- 
munition volley  after  volley  was  shot  at  him.  He  very  foolishly 
walked  into  open  view  of  the  Federal  lines,  while  the  bullets 
were  falling  all  around  him.  Some  of  the  Company  told  him 
he  would  get  killed,  but  being  a thoughtless  boy  he  would  not 
heed  their  advice  and  get  into  the  breastworks.  He  is  a good 
soldier  who  exposes  himself  when  it  is  necessary.  It  is  fool  hardi- 
ness to  expose  one’s  self  unnecessarily. 

May  20,  1863.— Shelling  and  picket  fighting  on  both  sides.  Two 
men  killed  in  the  regiment  and  several  wounded. 

May  21,  1863.—  Shelling  picket  fighting  continues.  Jack  Jones 
wounded  in  left  arm,  which  was  amputated. 

May  22,  1863.— Terrific  canonading  and  brisk  picket  fighting. 
Mortar  fleet  in  Miss,  river  shelling  the  City  and  our  lines  all 
day  and  night.  General  attack  made  about  11  A.  M.,  in  which 
the  Federals  were  repulsed  most  handsomely.  Thomas  Cameron, 
a young  Methodist  preacher  of  Co.  B.,  wounded  on  left  hand, 
the  middle  finger  had  to  be  amputated.  One  man  killed  in  the 
regiment. 

May  25,  1863.— Canonading  has  continued  without  ceasing  since 
the  20th.  At  2 P.  M.,  a flag  of  truce  from  the  Federals  asking 
permission  to  bury  their  dead.  They  had  lain  so  near  our  lines 
and  so  long,  they  had  become  very  offensive.  They  had  turned 
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black  and  some  had  bursted.  They  were  allowed  the  privilege 
to  come  over  and  bury  their  dead.  They  dug  a shallow  grave 
beside  each  body,  and  rolled  it  in  and  covered  it  as  rapidly  as 
possible.  It  was  a very  disagreeable  job.  While  this  was  being 
done  the  opposing  sides  met  and  talked  kindly  with  each  other, 
exchanged  tobacco  for  canteens,  exchanged  papers  &c.  At  the 
expiration  of  the  time  granted  for  this  purpose,  both  sides  retired 
to  their  respective  places  enemies  again.  Sergt.  W.  M.  Gilkey 
and  Joseph  D.  Kerr  were  slightly  wounded. 

May  27,  1863.— Heavy  canonading  yesterday  and  to-day.  Two 
men  killed  in  the  regiment.  Federal  gun-boat  Cincinnati  was 
sunk  before  Vicksburg  by  our  gun  “Whistling  Jack”. 

May  29,  1863.— Canonading  continues.  G.  W.  Acker  had  his  left 
arm  broken  by  a piece  of  shell. 

June  2,  1863.— Canonading  continues  day  and  night.  One  man 
killed  in  the  regiment. 

June  3,  1863.— Canonading  continues.  John  L.  Pratt  of  Co.  B, 
killed. 

June  6,  1863.— Canonading  with  constant  sharpshooting  day  and 
night.  Anderson  Howell  of  Co.  B.  wounded  in  the  arm.  One  man 
killed  in  the  regiment. 

June  7,  1863.— Mortar  fleet  began  to  bombard  the  city,  and  shell- 
ing from  the  artillery  on  land  continues  day  night.  The  weather 
is  hot,  but  we  are  compelled  to  stay  in  our  ditches  without  any 
shelter  from  the  sun.  Our  rations  are  very  short  indeed.  One 
biscuit,  teacup  of  peas  after  they  were  cooked,  gill  of  sugar 
per  day. 

June  8,  1863.— At  daylight  Co.  B,  retired  to  the  rear  to  rest  a day. 
One  man  in  the  regiment  killed  to-day. 

June  9,  1863.— Canonading  continues.  Thomas  Cameron  wounded 
again,  this  time  in  the  leg,  and  sent  to  hospital. 
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June  10,  1863.— Canonading  and  sharpshooting  continues.  Rained 
all  day.  Ditches  overflowed,  had  considerable  trouble  to  keep 
our  guns  and  ammunition  dry.  We  were  wet  and  muddy.  Spent 
a fearful  day  and  night. 

June  12,  1863.— Canonading  and  sharpshooting  continues.  Gen. 
Pemberton  had  a mortar  placed  in  the  rear  of  our  regiment 
and  began  to  shell  the  Federals.  This  caused  them  to  concentrate 
a most  terrific  fire  on  our  lines,  in  order  to  silence  our  mortar. 

June  13,  1863.— Canonading  &c  continues.  John  R.  Weems  shot 
himself  intentionally  in  the  arm,  and  sent  to  hospital.  Died  while 
on  his  way  home  in  July.  He  was  on  the  way  from  Pickens ville 
to  Carrollton,  and  died  in  a wagon,  in  the  road  opposite  Big 
Creek  Church,  four  miles  from  Carrollton.  He  shot  himself  to 
get  out  of  the  army,  and  he  got  out. 

June  15,  1863.— Canonading  &c.  continues  Co.  B.  retired  to  the 
rear  for  a day  of  rest. 

June  17  1863.— Canonading  &c.  continues.  A shell  from  the  Fed- 
eral land  artillery  fell  into  our  ditches,  exploded  and  a piece  of 
it  struck  Ben  Mullins  in  the  head,  from  which  he  soon  died.  Capf . 
Willett  sick  and  excused  from  the  ditches  for  the  day. 

June  18,  1863.— Heavy  firing  as  usual.  Federals  made  an  attack 
on  our  and  were  repulsed. 

June  19,  1863.— Heavy  firing  as  usual.  Logan  Kerr  shot  in  the 
head  and  killed  instantly.  A noble  good  boy. 

June  20,  1863.— Heavy  canonading  and  brisk  fighting  with  small 
arms.  Capt.  Willett  returned  to  his  command  but  not  well. 
Paul  Williams  wounded  in  the  arm  and  sent  to  hospital.  H.  F.  J. 
Gilbert  of  Co.  B,  shot  in  the  head  and  killed  instantly. 

June  22,  1863.— Canonading  &c.  continues.  Co.  B.  retired  to  the 
rear  for  a day  of  rest.  Our  rations  very  scarce,  barely  enough  to 
sustain  life. 
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June  24,  1863.— Canonading  &c.  not  quite  so  heavy. 

June  27,  1863.— Heavy  canonading  still  continues.  Corp.  Belk  of 
Co.  B,  while  on  a visit  to  John  McManus,  who  was  sick  in  the 
rear,  was  struck  by  a piece  of  shell  from  Mortar-boat,  from  which 
he  died  the  next  day.  Our  rations  still  further  reduced. 

July  1,  1863.— Canonading  continues.  Morgan  Freeman  of  Co.  B, 
slightly  wounded  by  a spent  ball.  Federals  tunneled  under  and 
blew  up  a redout  on  our  left,  killing  and  wounded  forty  men  in 
the  3.  La.  Reg.  Our  men  were  tunneling  against  them  when 
the  explosion  took  place.  Several  Negroes  who  were  at  work  on 
the  tunnel  were  killed  and  wounded,  some  of  them  blown  20  to 
30  feet  high. 

July  3,  1863.— Flag  of  truce  at  10  A.  M.,  sent  out  by  our  com- 
mander and  firing  ceased  all  along  the  lines.  Terms  of  surrender 
were  arranged  between  Gen’s  Grant  and  Pemberton.  Our  rations 
were  exhausted.  We  had  been  living  on  bread  made  of  peas.  In 
two  hours  after  it  was  cooked  it  would  begin  to  mould,  and  we 
could  stretch  the  cob-webs  two  feet  long  when  a pone  was 
broken.  The  only  way  we  could  eat  it  was  to  slice  it  very  thin, 
and  parched  it  hard  on  coals  of  fire.  There  was  no  hope  of 
Gen.  Johnson  coming  to  our  rescue.  There  was  nothing  else  to 
do  but  to  surrender. 

July  4,  1863.— The  Army  of  Vicksburg  surrendered  to-day  accord- 
ing to  the  terms  agreed  upon  yesterday.— Officers  to  retain  side 
arms  and  private  property.  We  were  marched  out  of  our  trenches, 
which  we  had  held  so  long  against  such  great  odds,  to  the  rear 
of  our  lines  and  the  Federals  moved  up  and  took  possession  of 
our  lines.  It  was  a sad  day  to  us.  We  had  to  stack  our  guns 
and  leave  them  behind.  It  was  enough  to  cause  the  Federals 
to  hide  their  heads  in  shame  when  they  looked  upon  the  ragged, 
half  starved,  mud-stained  little  army  of  the  Confederates,  as 
they  yielded  their  position  to  them,  (after  such  a long  and 
bitter  struggle,  with  their  line  stretched  until  there  was  only  a 
single  file,  and  a man  every  three  feet, ) not  by  force  of  arms  but 
by  starvation.  Our  suffering  during  the  siege  was  fearful,  but 
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never  did  soldiers  bear  hardships  with  more  courage  and  fight 
more  bravely.  While  we  were  prisoners  in  Vicksburg,  John  Mc- 
Manus of  Co.  B.  died  in  hospital.  It  was  thought  he  died  of  pure 
laziness.  He  was  the  laziest  man  in  the  Confederate  States. 

J.  H.  Curry,  a mere  boy,  would  often  expose  himself  un- 
necessarily to  the  bullets  of  the  Federals.  Often  he  would  slip 
off  his  clothing  except  his  shirt  and  run  over  a hill  for  the 
Federals  to  shoot  at  him.  The  Feds  were  on  the  lookout  for 
him,  and  would  fire  a volley  at  him  as  he  would  run.  When  we 
surrendered  the  Feds  came  over  and  called  for  him,  and  told  him 
they  had  tried  hard  to  kill  him  and  couldn’t  do  it,  and  now  desired 
to  treat  him.  They  took  him  to  their  sutlers  (?)  tent  and  told 
him  to  call  for  whatever  he  wanted  to  eat  or  drink.  He  never 
drank  any  thing  but  never  refused  to  eat  their  grub.  He  fared 
sumptuously  every  day. 

Several  of  Capt.  Crowe’s  Company  took  the  oath  of  allegi- 
ance and  went  North.  There  were  put  on  a steamer  and  went  up 
the  Miss,  river.  They  were  all  foreigners,  and  hirelings.  Men  of 
wealth  had  hired  them  as  substitutes  to  keep  out  of  the  ranks 
themselves.  We  had  foreigners  who  were  volunteers  and  as 
true  and  brave  men  as  went  to  battle.  B.  G.  Acker,  J.  F.  Parker 
& Sergt.  W.  P.  Calley  were  left  sick  on  Deer  Creek,  and  escaped 
the  siege  of  Vicksburg.  Serge.  Calley  died,  and  the  other  two 
being  cut  off  from  their  company,  went  across  the  country  north 
of  Vicksburg  and  poined  the  battalion  commanded  by  Maj.  T.  O. 
Stone,  then  with  Johnson’s  army,  in  the  vicinity  of  Jackson. 

A.  T.  Howell,  Paul  I.  Williams,  John  B.  Weems,  G.  W.  Acker, 
W.  J.  Jones,  Thomas  Cameron,  our  wounded,  (of  Co.  B.),  and 
W.  D.  Smith,  Joshua  Wood,  our  sick,  were  left  in  hospital  at 
Vicksburg,  with  Henry  Easterling  as  nurse.  In  a short  while 
the  Federals  sent  by  steamer  to  Mobile,  Ala.,  and  they  all  reached 
home  except  Weems  who  died  as  stated  on  page. 

The  first  day  of  the  Siege,  (May  17,  1863),  John  C.  Pratt, 
and  Joseph  Collins  with  some  others  were  sent  to  Chickasaw 
Bayou  Bridge  to  burn  it,  and  were  captured  and  sent  to  Fort 
Deleware  and  there  both  died. 
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July  11,  1863.— Paroled,  put  through  the  Federal  lines  and  began 
the  march  home.  The  first  day  came  to  Big  Black  twelve  miles 
from  Vicksburg.  The  next  day  to  Pearl  river.  The  next  to 
Brandon.  Up  to  this  point  we  marched  in  perfect  order.  Here 
we  received  orders  to  march  to  Enterprise,  Miss.,  but  the  boys 
felt  homeward  inclined  and  during  began  to  leave  ranks  and 
took  different  roads  for  their  respective  homes.  At  Enterprise, 
Gen.  Pemberton  issued  an  order  furloughing  the  army  for  thirty 
days,  also  for  them  to  report  at  Demopolis  at  the  expiration  of 
said  time. 

While  making  the  trip  across  the  Country  to  our  homes 
we  live  principally  on  Roasting-ears.  In  passing  a corn  field, 
when  hungry,  would  gather  a few  years  of  corn,  build  a fire, 
and  cook  the  corn  in  oyster  cans  that  we  carried  with  us.  A 
great  many  were  made  sick  from  eating  so  much  corn,  not  very 
well  cooked,  with  but  little  salt  or  grease  and  nothing  scarcely 
to  eat  with  it. 

We  remained  at  home  a month  and  it  was  a time  of  pleasure 
to  the  old  soldiers  as  well  as  to  the  home-folks.  None  but  those 
who  have  endured  hunger  and  hardships  know  how  to  appreciate 
such  things.  To  us,  who  had  been  deprived  so  long  the  pleasure 
of  greeting  loved  ones  at  home,  could  enjoy  to  the  full  this  great 
pleasure,  and  say  truly,  “there  is  no  place  like  home”.  O the 
good  eating!  Sit  at  the  table  and  eat  like  folks.  James  Reynolds 
of  Co.  B.  eat  so  much  shortly  after  we  got  home,  provoked 
thereby  a severe  attack  of  cholera  Morbus  from  which  he  died. 

Aug.  23,1863.— Ordered  to  report  at  once  at  parole  camp,  Demo- 
polis, Ala.  Our  officers  and  a few  of  our  company  reported  at 
this  camp  the  next  day.  and  were  allowed  to  return  home  for 
fifteen  days,  to  collect  the  remainder  of  the  company.  Our 
officers  on  their  return  home  used  great  diligence  to  collect  the 
men,  and  bring  them  to  said  camp,  but  not  many  were  induced 
to  return.  Our  boys  were  not  willing  to  go  to  a parole  camp, 
but  when  convinced  that  they  were  exchanged  were  ready  to 
obey  orders. 
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Sept.  28,  1863.— Capt.  Willett  was  detailed  to  return  home  and 
to  compel  the  return  of  his  company.  Before  he  arrived  home 
many  of  the  men  who  had  heard  of  the  exchange,  had  already 
gone  to  Demopolis.  In  a few  (days)  all  had  returned  except 
some  sick  and  wounded. 

Remained  in  camp  here  about  a month,  drilling,  and  getting 
cooking  utensils,  arms  and  ammunition  &c.  Sergt  Curry  given 
a pass  for  a few  days  to  visit  in  the  home  of  Mr.  Lee  Lipscomb. 
Had  a splendid  time.  Mr.  Lipscomb  lived  nine  miles  south  of 
Demopolis.  He  was  a true  southerner  and  knew  how  to  enter- 
tain a soldier.  He  had  three  beautiful  and  accomplished  daugh- 
ters who  vied  with  each  other  in  their  efforts  to  make  an  old 
soldier  have  a good  time. 

Oct.  29,  1863.— Moore’s  Brigade,  to  which  the  40  Ala.  Reg. 
belonged  took  the  cars  for  Chattanooga,  Tenn.  Arrived  at  Selma 
late  in  the  afternoon  and  camped  in  the  cotton  shed  that  night, 
near  an  artesian  well. 

Oct.  30,  1863.— At  11  A.  M.  left  on  steamer  for  Montgomery.  On 
board  all  day  and  night.  Co.  B.  were  on  hurricane  deck,  and 
suffered  greatly  because  of  the  severe  cold  rain.  We  made 
haste  slowly  on  this  trip,  partly  because  of  the  rain  storm 
and  darkness,  and  partly  because  we  (soldiers)  would  go  from 
side  to  side  of  the  boat  to  get  protection  from  the  cold  wind 
and  rain.  The  Capt.  of  the  boat  at  first  got  mad  and  ordered  us 
premptorily  to  separate  so  as  to  distribute  the  weight  on  the  boat, 
but  we  laughed  at  him.  Finally,  in  a very  mild  tone  he  said: 
“Boys,  your  staying  on  one  side  of  of  the  boat  careens  it  to  one 
side  and  we  can’t  use  the  pumps  on  the  side  turned  up,  and  we 
are  in  great  danger  of  an  explosion.”  To  this  the  boys  said  “All 
right  Captain”,  and  suited  their  actions  to  their  words.  Kind 
words  from  the  Captain  and  the  fear  of  being  blown  to  pieces, 
made  us  wonderous  clever. 

Oct.  31,  1863.— Just  at  daylight  we  landed  at  Montgomery,  and 
marched  to  the  Fair  Ground.  Co.  B.  had  slept  none  since  leaving 
Selma,  their  blankets  and  clothing  being  wet,  spent  the  day  build- 
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ing  fires,  drying  our  baggage,  cooking  rations  preparatory  to 
the  next  move. 

Nov.  1,  1863.— At  7 A.  M.  took  the  cars  for  West  Point,  arriving 
at  dark,  where  we  spent  the  night.  On  the  way  we  passed 
many  stations  where  great  crowds  had  assembled  to  see  the 
soldiers.  At  Auburn  quite  a crowd  of  ladies  and  old  men  and 
boys  were  out  to  see.  We  boys  had  a nice  time  with  the  girls. 
The  boys  would  send  their  names,  company  and  regiment,  and 
the  young  ladies  would  send  their  names  and  Post  Office  address. 

].  H.  Curry  had  been  riding  on  top  of  the  cars  and  his  face 
was  black  with  cinders  and  dust.  He  came  down,  got  one  of 
the  boys  to  pour  some  water  from  a canteen  with  which  he 
washed  his  face  or  rather  stirred  up  the  dirt  and  black  dust 
combed  his  head  and  sit  out  in  full  view  of  the  ladies  and  said: 
“Now  boys,  see  if  I don’t  get  a card  from  the  girl  in  the  crowd.” 
He  did  not  sit  long  before  a lad  brought  him  a card.  The  boy 
gave  a rebel  yell.  Curry  wrote  his  card  and  said  he  would  take 
it  himself.  So  he  got  off  the  car  went  out  to  where  the  ladies 
were,  and  walked  around  among  them,  looking  into  their  faces, 
when  at  last  he  caught  the  eye  of  one  who  showed  guilt  and 
he  stepped  up  to  asked  she  was  the  one  who  sent  the  not  signed 
—on  her  replying  in  the  affirmative,  the  boys  raised  another  and 
a prolonged  yell.  She  was  an  old  girl,  and  the  ugliest  one  in 
the  south. 

Quite  a starchy,  but  very  polite  old  gentleman  rode  up  on 
a gray  horse  very  near  to  the  cars  and  spoke  to  us  in  a very 
fatherly  manner.  But  the  boys  turned  loose  on  him  and  it  was 
not  long  before  he  wished,  no  doubt,  he  had  never  seen  a Confed- 
erate soldier.  We  began  one  at  a time  and  said  “Good  evening 
Mr.,”  he  bowing  to  each  one  with  the  most  polite  bow  possible, 
but  as  several  thousand  were  so  to  see  him  and  to  inquire  after  his 
health  and  family  he  finally  took  the  “fool  grins”,  and  decided 
to  leave  us.  He  turned  his  horse  around  preparatory  to  his 
departure,  when  every  soldier  on  the  long  train  of  cars  said 
“whoa  grey”,  and  old  grey  stood  stock  still.  The  old  gentleman 
tried  to  induce  Grey  to  go  but  no  go.  Finally  the  good  old  man 
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that  he  was  no  doubt,  just  sat  still,  grinned  and  endured  it  the 
best  he  could. 

Nov.  2,  1863.— At  7 A.  M.  we  left  on  cars  for  Atlanta  and  arrived 
there  at  dusk.  Camped  near  the  city  Hall  that  night  and  next 
day,  cooking  rations.  Citizens  were  very  kind  to  us. 

Nov.  4,  1863.— At  7 P.  M.  left  Atlanta  on  the  cars  Chickamuga 
arriving  there  about  daylight.  There  we  met  friends  in  the  24 
Ala.  Reg.  All  of  the  “Dixie  Boys”  a company  of  this  regiment: 
were  from  Pickens  County,  Ala.  Longstreet  was  just  leaving 
for  Knoxville,  Tenn.  We  also  met  a company  from  Pickens  in 
the  41  Ala.  Reg.  (Capt.  Nash’s  company). 

Nov.  5,  1863.— At  11  A.  M.  began  the  march  to  Lookout  Moun- 
tain, in  a cold  rain.  Marched  all  day  and  a part  of  the  night  in 
the  mud  and  rain,  and  camped  in  an  old  field  without  wood  to 
make  fires.  Here  we  spent  a dreadful  night,  in  the  rain  and 
dark  and  cold.  Camped  at  W:he  foot  of  the  mountain  until  the 
10th,  picketing  on  Chattanooga  Creek.  The  Federals  had  a six 
gun  battery  in  the  Moccasin  bend  which  played  on  us  at  regular 
intervals  during  our  stay  here.  A Georgia  regiment  of  Militia 
came  and  camped  near  to  us,  with  tents,  servants  &c.  The  most 
of  them  were  old  men.  Some  of  them  wore  beaver  hats  and 
linen  dusters.  When  the  Moccasin  Bend  battery  turned  loose 
on  them  they  were  so  badly  frightened  they  ran  in  every  direc- 
tion for  protection.  They  would  lie  down  behind  their  tents  or 
get  any  where  they  could  hide.  Their  negroes  were  stamped  at 
the  outset.  One  came  by  our  camp  running  with  all  possible 
speed  with  his  master  bringing  up  the  rear.  In  the  40  Ala.  Reg. 
there  was  an  Irishman  who  was  sick.  He  had  dug  him  a hole 
in  the  ground  just  large  enough  to  crawl  into.  When  the  shell- 
ing began,  these  Georgians  in  their  search  for  a place  of  safety 
found  Pat  in  his  den.  One  would  come  up  and  say,  “I  am  sick 
let  me  in”,  and  in  he  would  go.  Another  would  come,  and  all 
were  sick,  and  would  try  to  get  into  this  hole  with  Pat,  he 
protesting  with  Irish  cussing  and  kicking.  They  filled  all  the 
space  and  then  would  push  their  heads  between  those  already 
down,  each  one  saying,  “I  am  sick,  let  me  in.”  They  almost 
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smothered  Pat  who  was  in  his  hole  growling  like  a “possum” 
in  a log.  Finally  some  of  our  boys  went  to  his  relief  and  began 
to  pull  the  “Goober-grabbers”  away.  When  caught  by  the 
heels  and  pulled  back  they  at  first  would  crawl  back  until 
threatened  by  our  boys  who  had  gathered  around.  They  had 
never  been  under  fire  before  and  did  not  know  what  to  do.  After 
the  first  excitement  they  did  very  well. 

Nov.  10,  1863.— Marched  to  the  West  side  of  the  mountain  and 
remained  here  for  two  days.  Left  a detail  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountain  three  miles  away  to  cook  our  rations.  The  weather 
was  very  cold,  but  we  made  big  fires,  and  kept  fairly  comfort- 
able. Held  an  election  for  3d  Lieut,  to  fill  vacancy  created  by 
resignation  of  Lieut.  Terry,  which  resulted  in  the  election  of 
Sergt.  E.  D.  Vance. 

Nov.  13,  1863.— Whole  regiment  went  on  picket  on  Lookout 
Creek. 

Nov.  15.  1863.— On  picket  again  at  the  same  place.  Federals  on 
one  side  of  the  Creek  and  we  on  the  other.  We  crossed  back 
and  forth  on  logs,  exchanged  Newspapers,  tobacco  for  coffee, 
and  had  a good  time  generally. 

Nov.  17,  1863.— On  Picket  again. 

Nov.  18.  1863.— Moved  camp  to  the  East  of  the  Craven  House, 

Nov.  19,  1863.— Capt.  Willet  with  a squad  of  men  were  sent 
on  picket.  Our  picket  line  extending  from  Pea  vine  Creek,  east 
of  Lookout  Mountain,  down  said  creek  to  Chattanooga  Creek, 
then  down  it  to  where  the  Railroad  Bridge  of  M.  & O.  crosses 
said  creek,  then  down  the  Railroad  to  where  it  leaves  the  Tenn. 
River  then  down  the  River  to  the  mouth  of  Lookout  Creek,  then 
up  that  creek  to  the  turnpike  Bridge. 

Nov.  20,  1863.— Camped  on  the  side  of  the  Mountain  among  the 
rocks. 
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Nov.  21,  1863.— Lt.  Latham  promoted  to  first  Lt.  and  Lt.  Wier 
to  the  second.  Lt.  Terry’s  resignation  making  way  for  these 
promotions. 

Nov.  23,  1863.— Heavy  skirmishing  on  the  right  of  Confederate 
lines  on  Missionary  Ridge,  and  the  Federals  were  repulsed 
with  considerable  loss. 

Nov.  24,  1863.— Lookout  Mountain  enveloped  in  a dense  cloud. 
A battle  is  expected.  The  two  opposing  lines,  though  so  near 
to  each  other  could  not  see  each  other  movements.  Our  Bridgade. 
( Moore’s ) in  line  of  battle.  The  only  other  Brigade  on  the  moun- 
tain was  Walthall’s.  At  8 A.  M.,  Federals  drove  in  Walthall’s 
pickets.  Walthall  then  went  in  front  of  his  line  of  breastworks 
to  meet  the  Federals,  and  met  with  a warm  reception.  He  fought 
his  way  back  up  the  mountain.  The  Federals  passed  his  left 
in  great  force  and  captured  a large  number  of  his  men.  His 
command  was  then  thrown  into  confusion,  and  he  could  not  rally 
them  at  his  line  of  works  or  at  the  Craven  House.  It  was  thought 
to  be  unfortunate  that  he  went  out  in  front  of  his  trenches,  for 
if  he  had  remained  there  until  the  Federals  came  up,  his  men 
would  not  have  been  confused  and  dispirited,  and  no  doubt 
would  have  repulsed  them. 

Moore’s  brigade  was  in  line  at  the  right  of  the  Craven 
House,  and  when  the  Federals  came  to  the  attack  repulsed  them 
in  their  front,  but  no  support  being  on  their  left,  the  Federals 
passed  Moore’s  left,  and  soon  we  had  an  enfilade  fire  on  our 
lines.  The  order  was  given  for  our  brigade,  ( Moore’s ) to  retreat 
about  one  hundred  yards,  and  at  the  command  halt,  we  were 
to  right-about,  deploy  and  charge,  which  order  was  carried  out 
promptly.  The  Federals  were  driven  back  and  beyond  Walthall’s 
and  Moore’s  line  of  works,  down  the  side  of  the  mountain  from 
whence  they  came.  Sergt.  Curry  was  shot  down  by  a grape  shot 
in  the  beginning  of  this  charge.  He  was  struck  in  the  right 
shoulder,  but,  while  painful,  was  not  a serious  wound.  He  was 
unconscious  for  a few  moments,  but  soon  regained  conscious- 
ness and  joined  his  company.  When  he  reached  them  the  first 
thing  he  heard  was,  “Curry  is  killed.”  “Yes,”  said  Sergt.  Sanders, 
“I  saw  him  fall,  he  fell  dead  as  a beef.’ 
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Hiram  Shepherd  being  hard  of  hearing  did  not  hear  nor 
understand  the  command  to  retreat,  halt,  right-about,  deploy 
and  charge.  But  seeing  we  were  going  to  the  rear,  joined  heartily 
in  the  retreat  and  did  not  slacken  his  double  quick  pace  until 
he  reached  our  cook  camps  three  miles  away.  On  arriving  there 
he  reported  every  man  killed  and  captured  but  himself.  It  was 
not  long  however,  before  W.  L.  Lipsey  came  up  to  confirm  the 
correctness  of  his  report. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Federals  moved  forward  again,  drove 
Walthall’s  brigade  back,  and  passed  Moore’s  left,  and  thus 
caused  Moore  to  fall  back  to  a point  some  300  yards  in  the  rear 
to  await  re-inf  or  cements.  Soon  Gen.  Pettus  with  his  brigade 
came  up  and  formed  a line  with  us. 

Here  we  remained  until  midnight.  Our  men  would  call  out 
“Lookout  Yanks,”  and  then  fire  a volley  and  crow.  Then  the 
Federals  would  say,  lookout  Johnnie  Reb.”  and  fire,  and  crow. 

The  night  was  cold  and  dark.  Our  men  made  some  hasty 
works  of  rocks,  preparing  for  an  attack  next  morning.  But  at 
midnight  we  quietly  withdrew  from  the  mountain  for  Mission- 
ary Ridge,  arriving  at  the  base  of  the  Ridge  at  day  light. 

The  men  of  Co.  B.  that  were  captured  while  on  picket  on 
Lookout  Creek,  were,  Lt.  Wier,  Corp.  A.  W.  Largent,  Corp. 
J.  A.  Russell,  J.  J.  Strickland,  J.  H.  Reddish,  T.  K.  Reynolds, 
Samuel  Robertson,  W.  L.  Phillips,  and  W.  D.  Smith. 

This  battle  is  known  as  the  “battle  above  the  clouds”. 

Nov.  25,  1863.— Marched  up  on  the  Ridge  and  took  our  posi- 
tion in  Cheatam’s  division.  Federals  made  repeated  attacks  on 
the  right  of  Confederate  lines  but  were  always  repulsed  with 
great  loss  to  the  Federals  and  small  loss  to  the  Confederates. 
On  our  extreme  right  we  drove  them  back  in  great  confusion, 
with  large  stones.  Our  men  would  get  as  large  a stone  as  two 
or  three  men  could  get  into  position,  and  when  the  Federals 
charged  upon  us,  turn  them  loose,  and  they  would  go  tumbling, 
jumping,  plunging  into  their  ranks  wounding  and  killed  their  men. 
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The  Federals  then  began  moving  to  our  left  across  and 
down  the  valley,  make  a grand  maneuvre  while  our  artillery 
on  the  Ridge  ploughed  furrows  in  their  ranks.  They  made  another 
attack  about  two  miles  lower  down  the  Ridge  on  our  left  and 
left-center,  causing  our  left  wing  to  give  back  and  the  Federals 
pressed  their  way  onward  to  the  top  of  the  Ridge,  and  then 
began  an  enfilade  fire  on  our  line  toward  our  right.  Our  line 
gave  way  up  to  Moore’s  brigade.  Gen.  Moore  moved  his  brigade 
back  about  fifty  yards  and  stretched  his  line  to  the  left  and  then 
moved  towards  the  top  of  the  Ridge  forcing  the  Federals  over 
the  top  of  the  Ridge,  holding  them  in  check.  A short  while  after 
dark  Gen.  Cheatam  rode  up  to  Sergt.  Curry  and  inquired  of  him 
what  brigade  he  belonged  too,  and  when  told  it  was  Moore’s, 
said  “Moore’s  brigade  has  saved  the  Tenn.  Army”.  One  of  the 
boys  of  Co.  B.  said,  “three  cheers  for  Gen.  Cheatam”,  but  he  said, 
hush  boys,  we  are  not  out  yet.”  He  meant  that  Moore’s  brigade 
had  checked  the  retreat  of  our  left  flank,  which  great  exposed 
the  whole  army,  for  if  they  had  been  allowed  to  proceed  much 
further  we  would  have  been  cut  off  from  the  only  means  of 
escape,  which  was  a bridge  on  Chickamauga  Creek.  Moore’s 
brigade  held  the  field  until  the  infantry  and  artillery  had  gotten 
off  safely.  Our  right  came  off  in  good  order,  but  our  left  in 
consequence  of  their  defeat  came  off  in  disorder,  losing  some  of 
their  artillery.  We  had  lost  a great  men  in  these  two  days,  but 
the  Federals  had  lost  more.  Our  loss  was  mostly  of  those  who 
were  captured.  In  the  40  Ala.  there  were  6 killed  and  40  wounded. 

M.  Bush,  and  T.  A.  Byars  of  Co.  B.  were  wounded  but  no- 
serious. 


Our  troops  retreated  across  Chickamauga  Creek,  and  then 
after  a short  rest  moved  in  the  direction  of  Dalton,  Ga.  Our 
line  on  Missionary  was  stretched  for  miles  without  any  reserve 
force.  The  Federals  could  never  have  driven  us  from  our  posi- 
tion, by  an  attack  in  our  front,  but  their  superior  numbers  enabled 
them  to  outstretch  us  and  come  in  on  our  left-flank. 

Nov.  26,  1863.— Our  troops  continued  to  retreat,  and  encamped 
near  Ring-gold,  Ga.  Here  we  enjoyed  a good  night’s  rest,  the 
first  since  the  23d. 
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Nov.  27,  1863.— Still  moving  in  the  direction  of  Dalton  and 
reached  there  at  sun  set. 

Had  a hard  battle  near  Ring-gold’s,  in  which  Gen.  Cleburn’s 
Division  was  engaged,  they  being  the  rear  guard  of  our  army. 
In  this  engagement  the  Federals  were  repulsed  with  heavy  loss. 
After  this,  the  Federals  pursued  us  no  further,  but  fell  back  to 
the  vicinity  of  Chattanooga.  They  learned  that  it  would  do  to 
pursue  us,  but  it  would  not  do  to  catch  us. 

At  Dalton  we  drew  rations  and  had  to  cook  our  bread  in 
the  ashes,  and  roast  our  beef  by  the  fire.  It  was  very  cold  and 
disagreeable.  After  the  retreat  was  over  we  settled  down  near 
Dalton,  and  built  winter  quarters,  at  places  as  convenient  to 
wood  and  water  as  we  could  find. 

Nov.  28,  1863.— Our  wagon  trains  come  in,  and  we  began  to  get 
something  to  cook  in. 

Nov.  30,  1863.— }ohn  T.,  J.  }.  and  James  Elmore  and  E.  J.  Lan- 
caster of  Co.  B.  deserted. 

Dec.  6,  1863.— W.  M.  Gilkey  furloughed  for  40  days,  he  having 
furnished  a recruit. 

Dec.  8,  1863.— Moved  camp  two  miles  east  of  the  railroad  and 
three  miles  south  of  Dalton  in  a large  forest,  and  began  the  work 
of  building  cabins  for  the  winter.  Axes  being  scarce,  had  slow 
work.  Here  we  draw  Austrian  rifles,  having  had  muskets  since 
we  were  exchanged. 

Dec.  9,  1863.— Robt.  A.  Jones  and  J.  W.  Horton,  who  had  been 
at  home  sick,  returned  to  their  command. 

Dec.  15,  1863.— Sergt.  Hildreth  having  furnished  a recruit,  was 
granted  a 40  days  furlough. 

Dec.  19,  1863.— Henry  Easterling,  granted  a furlough  of  40  days 
for  furnishing  a recruit. 
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Dec.  20-25,  1863.— Company  B,  received  the  premium  for  haveing 
built  the  best  cabins  in  the  regiment,  which  was  a gallon  ol 
brandy.  The  commissary  also  issued  one  gallon  of  whiskey  to 
each  company  for  a Christmas  dram.  But  Christmas  brought  to 
us  only  the  memory  of  home  and  the  many  happy  Christmas's 
spent  there. 

Dec.  26-31,  1863.— Weather  very  cold,  ground  has  been  frozen 
for  several  days.  About  all  we  can  do  is  to  get  wood,  make  fires, 
and  cook  our  scanty  allowance  of  corn  meal  and  poor  beef. 

Jan.  1,  1864.— Gen.  Joseph  E.  Johnston  placed  in  command  of 
the  Tennessee  Army.  An  order  was  issued  granting  a furlough 
to  one  out  of  every  30  men  in  line  of  duty,  and  one  officer  in 
each  company  where  there  were  three  for  duty.  Under  this 
order  Co.  B.  was  entitled  to  furloughs  for  two  men  and  one 
officer.  Lots  were  cast,  and  W.  L.  Lipsey  and  Bowman  Elmore 
were  the  lucky  men,  and  Lt.  J.  A.  Latham  was  the  lucky  officer. 
They  were  allowed  a stay  at  home  for  20  days.  Julius  Shirley 
came  to  Company  from  hospital.  Paid  off  for  six  months,  with 
a deduction  to  those  who  did  not  report  promptly  at  Demopolis 
after  the  exchange. 

Jan.  2,  1864.— Weather  still  cold.  Nothing  being  done  except 
getting  wood  and  keeping  good  fires.  Court  Martial  in  session. 
E.  J.  Lancaster,  J.  J.  Elmore,  John  T.  Elmore  and  James  Elmore 
who  had  deserted  Nov.  30,  1863,  were  captured  in  Cherokee 
Co.,  Ala.,  and  brought  back  and  tried  by  the  Court  Martial, 
and  sentenced  as  follows,  to  wit:  the  three  Elmores  to  be  branded 
with  the  letter  “D”  ( for  deserter ) on  left  hip,  their  heads  shaved, 
and  wear  a barrel  shirt  for  10  days.  Lancaster  to  have  his  head 
shaved,  (one  half  of  it)  and  wear  barrel  shirt  for  10  days,  and 
all  be  marched  through  the  brigade  with  the  brass  band,  with 
a guard  at  charge  bayonet. 

Capt.  Willett  was  a member  of  said  court,  and  J.  H.  Curry 
was  a witness.  There  was  a disposition  on  the  part  of  the  court 
to  give  them  the  extreme  penalty  of  the  law.  And  but  for  the 
intercession  of  Capt.  Willett  this  no  doubt  would  have  been 
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done.  He  made  a speech  on  their  behalf,  in  which  he  truthfully 
said  they  had  been  good  soldiers. 

Jan.  3,  1864.— Received  six  months  pay. 

Jan.  11,  1864.— D.  Spencer  Lavender  returned  to  company  from 
home,  where  he  had  been  sick. 

Jan.  18,  1864.— Sick  with  measles  and  sent  to  hospital. 

Jan.  19,  1864.— John  T.  Elmore,  after  having  his  head  shaved, 
had  pneumonia  and  died.  William  Wood  sent  to  hospital,  sick. 

Jan.  21,  1864.— W.  L.  Lipsey  returned  from  home,  but  Bowman 
Elmore  who  was  furloughed  at  the  same  time  did  not  return, 
and  no  others  granted  until  he  returns. 

Jan.  24,  1864.— Sergt.  Hildreth  returned  from  home  and  brought 
boxes  of  provisions  and  clothing  for  the  boys. 

Jan.  28,  1864.— Moore’s  Brigade  ordered  to  move  five  miles  south 
of  our  present  camp  to  work  the  road,  and  stayed  eleven  days. 

Feb.  7,  1864.— Came  back  to  old  camp. 

Feb.  9,  1864.— Lt.  Latham  returned  from  home  and  brought  boxes 
of  provisions  for  some  of  the  boys. 

Feb.  12,  1864.— Capt.  Willett  granted  furlough  for  30  days.  An 
order  was  issued  allowing  one  man  out  of  ten,  who  enlisted  for 
the  war,  a furlough  of  20  days  stay  at  home. 

J.  H.  Curry  was  the  first  to  enlist  in  Co.  B,  and  when  the 
lot  was  cast  he  obtained  the  first  furlough.  It  took  some  time  to 
get  the  first  ten,  after  Curry  was  furloughed  the  others  enlisted 
more  readily.  When  the  lot  was  to  be  cast,  the  men  entitled  to 
draw  for  the  furlough  were  assembled  at  Capt.  Willett’s  head- 
quarters, and  when  Curry’s  name  was  called  he  called  out  to 
Sergt.  Thomas  to  draw  for  him  and  he  did  not  go  up  to  the 
drawing,  but  the  result  was  ascertained  it  was  found  that  Curry 
had  it.  He  with  Capt.  Willett  as  soon  as  furloughs  could  be 
properly  signed  left  for  their  homes.  They  traveled  by  public 
conveyance  to  Demopolis  and  there  hired  a two-horse  wagon 
and  went  across  the  country  to  Carrollton.  They  stopped  with 
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Mr.  Duke  for  dinner,  and  at  the  table  Curry,  in  passing  some- 
thing around  the  table,  knocked  a glass  goblet  from  the  table 
with  his  elbow  and  broke  it  into  giblets.  Curry  was  very  much 
embarrassed,  and  would  have  paid  ten  dollars  for  the  goblet, 
but  Mrs.  Duke  did  her  best  to  make  him  easy. 

Moore’s  brigade  exchanged  camps  with  Strahl’s  brigade. 
This  exchange  put  us  in  Stewart’s  division,  Hoods  Corps,  and 
was  made  to  place  Tennesseeans  under  their  old  division  com- 
mander,.—Gen.  Moore  resigned  as  our  brigade  commander,  and 
Gen.  Alpheus  C.  Baker  placed  in  command.  Co.  K,  being  with- 
out a commissioned  officer  held  a primary  election  and  un- 
animously nominated  J.  H.  Curry  of  Co.  B,  for  the  position  first 
Lt.  but  he  being  a mere  boy,  declined  the  honor. 

Feb.  23,  1864.— Federals  made  an  attack  on  our  lines  near  Rocky- 
face  Mountain  gap,  where  the  railroad  leads  through  the  ridge, 
and  also  at  Crows  gap.  Fighting  continued  for  three  days, 
and  resulted  in  the  repulse  of  the  Federals,  and  being  driven 
back  to  Ring-gold.  The  Federal  loss  was  heavy  ours  light.  After 
this  short  campaign  we  returned  to  our  camp  and  did  picket 
duty,  fortifying  our  position,  and  watching  the  Federals  all 
through  the  month  of  March. 

April  7,  1864.— The  order  for  granting  furloughs  to  one  in  ten 
revoked  and  an  order  was  issued  granting  a furlough  to  one  in 
twenty-five.  Lt.  Vance  obtained  a furlough.  Twenty-one  had 
been  furloughed  under  these  orders.  D.  N.  Hicks  was  discharged 
to  go  home,  he  having  been  elected  Circuit  Clerk  for  Pickens  Co., 
Ala.  Sham  battle  fought  between  the  different  commands  of 
the  Confederates. 

April  8,  1864.— A day  of  fasting  and  prayer. 

April  10,  1864.— Brigade  inspection  and  review  by  Maj.  Gen.  A. 
P.  Stewart.  From  now  to  May  1st  in  our  cabins,  drilling,  holding 
a meeting  in  a chapel  we  built,  having  reviews  &c.  Order  issued 
for  no  more  furloughs  to  be  granted. 

May  1,  1864.— Federals  appear  to  be  preparing  for  an  attack 
on  our  lines. 
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May  5,  1864.— Lt.  Col.  Thos.  O.  Stone  died  of  Pneumonia.  He 
was  a brave  soldier  and  a good  officer.  When  we  first  went 
out  and  before  we  went  into  field  service,  he  was  Major  of  our 
regiment,  and  was  not  much  liked  by  the  men.  He  did  not  then 
mix  with  the  men  much,  and  appeared  a little  “Dudish”  in  his 
dress  and  manner.  But  when  we  went  to  the  battle  we  soon 
found  his  worth  as  a brave  and  noble  officer.  Then  he  mixed 
freely  with  his  men— in  other  words  he  came  to  them,  and  they 
came  to  him,  and  no  officer  stood  higher  in  the  estimation  of 
the  40th  Ala.  Reg.  Lt.  Woodward  of  Co.  C,  and  Paul  I.  Williams 
of  Co.  B.,  carried  his  body  to  his  family  in  Pickens  Co.,  Ala. 

May  6,  1864.— Ordered  into  our  trenches,  and  there  waited  all 
day  for  a charge  from  the  Federals,  but  they  failed  to  make  it. 

May  7,  1864.— Federals  drove  in  our  Calvary,  and  took  possession 
of  Tunnel  Hill.  Our  Division  made  several  moves  during  the 
day,  but  at  midnight  came  back  to  our  first  position. 

May  8,  1864.— In  our  trenches  ready  for  an  attack.  Co.  B.  with 
5 other  companies  on  picket,  Capt.  Willett  in  command.  Fight- 
ing severe  on  picket  line  nearly  all  day.  Fell  back  near  main 
line  and  held  the  position  till  midnight  and  then  went  into  our 
trenches. 

May  9,  1864.— Marched  to  the  east  side  of  the  railroad  and  re- 
mained here  all  day. 

May  10,  1864.— Held  in  line  of  battle  all  day.  Hard  battle  on 
the  mountain  side,  in  which  the  Federals  were  repulsed.  Re- 
mained in  line  all  the  next  day. 

May  12,  1864.— Our  command  march  up  on  the  mountain  side. 
Federal  made  a sudden  assault  on  our  lines,  but  were  hand- 
somely repulsed.  William  Barham  killed,  and  G.  Wash  Irwin 
and  W.  H.  Jennings  were  wounded,  all  of  Co.  B.  Lt.  Latham 
was  in  front  of  old  Mr.  John  Goodwin,  known  as  “Uncle  Johnie” 
by  the  boys.  He  was  more  than  50  years  of  age.  During  the 
battle  he  would  place  the  muzzle  of  his  gun  near  the  head  of 
Lt.  Latham.  The  Lt.  would  say  “Mind  Uncle  Johnie,  you  will 
either  shoot  me  or  burn  me  with  powder,”  but  Uncle  Johnie 
would  say:  “Be  still  Lt.  I am  as  cool  as  if  I was  a fishing.” 
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Sergt.  Curry  had  just  received  a letter  from  a young  lady 
of  Marengo  County,  south  of  Demopolis,  and  was  reading  it 
when  the  battle  began.  He  crammed  it  into  his  pocket,  and  ran 
into  line  and  began  firing  and  shot  25  rounds  and  in  30  minutes 
was  back  at  the  fire  reading  his  letter.  Several  of  our  regiment 
killed  and  wounded. 

May  13,  1864.— Fell  back  two  miles  above  Resaca.  The  Federals 
could  not  drive  us  but  they  had  so  many  more  men  could  flank 
us  and  thereby  force  us  to  retreat. 

May  14,  1864.— In  line  of  battle  near  the  railroad.  Fighting  con- 
tinued all  day.  Baker’s  brigade  drove  the  Federals  in  their  front 
about  one  and  a half  miles.  Our  men  on  our  right  failed  to  drive 
the  Federals  back  and  we  were  in  great  danger  of  being  captured. 
Gen.  Stewart  rode  rapidly  up  to  our  lines,  and  on  finding  Gen. 
A.  C.  Baker  drunk,  placed  Col.  Higley  in  command  of  our  brigade, 
and  Col.  Higley  placed  Capt.  Willett  in  command  of  the  regi- 
ment, with  orders  to  fall  back  at  once  on  our  main  line.  Co.  B. 
was  in  20  yards  of  a Federal  battery  when  Gen.  Stewart  came 
to  us.  Gen.  Baker  had  ordered  us  to  halt  and  He  down,  a very 
foolish  command  at  this  time.  The  Federals  had  left  their  guns, 
but  when  we  halted  and  lay  down,  they  returned  and  began 
firing,  pouring  grape  and  canister  into  our  lines.  But  soon  we 
retreated  as  ordered. 

May  15,  1864.— Heavy  fighting  nearly  all  day  at  some  point  on 
our  lines.  Early  in  the  afternoon  Lt.  Latham  wounded  in  the 
thigh,  no  bone  broken.  He  was  standing  at  the  head  of  the 
company  for  Sergt.  Curry  it  occurred.  We  were  not  fighting 
at  the  time  merely  in  line  preparatory  to  a charge,  which  was 
soon  made  on  Federals.  He  was  struck  by  what  we  soldiers  cah, 
a stray  ball.  At  first  he  did  not  know  he  was  shot.  Sergt.  Curry 
said,  “Lt.  that  either  struck  you  or  your  sword  scabbard.”  Lt. 
took  up  his  scabbard  and  examined  it,  but  could  find  no  impres  - 
sion made  by  a ball.  About  this  time  some  one  said,  Lt.  you  are 
shot,  and  sure  enough  a ball  had  ploughed  its  way  through  the 
fleshy  portion  of  his  thigh.  His  leg  was  benumed  by  the  shock, 
but  when  sensibility  returned  he  became  sick  and  faint  and  had 
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to  be  carried  on  a litter  to  the  field  hospital  where  his  wound 
was  dressed  and  he  went  to  a hospital  in  Atlanta. 

R.  T.  Hunnicutt  of  Co.  B.  killed  in  the  beginning  of  the 
first  fight  of  the  day.  We  were  charging  upon  the  Federal  lines, 
and  was  near  the  railroad  when  he  was  shot  down  dead.  Lewis 
T.  Cole  of  Co.  B.  severely  wounded  and  left  behind  and  captured. 
Jas.  A.  Byars  and  Jas.  Elmore  were  severely  wounded  and  of  the 
company  slightly  wounded.  This  was  a hard  battle  and  Baker's 
brigade  lost  heavily.  At  night  the  whole  army  fell  back  toward 
Kingston.  During  the  battle  Rev.  Mr.  McMullin,  (Presbyterian) 
was  killed.  He  went  with  us  into  the  battle,  and  if  we  made  a 
halt  he  would  call  us  to  prayer  no  matter  how  thick  the  missiles 
of  death  were  flying.  He  had  a son  in  our  regiment  who  was 
also  killed.  He  and  his  son  were  killed  almost  in  the  same  instant, 
neither  knew  the  other  was  killed.  Mr.  McMullin  had  been  with 
us  about  a year  preaching  for  us.  He  was  a good  preacher  and 
greatly  beloved  by  our  regiment.  He  was  a brave  and  patriotic 
man,  and  could  not  preach  without  saying  something  about  the 
war  and  its  causes.  On  one  occasion  after  he  had  preached  a 
most  excellent  sermon  to  about  600  soldiers,  seeing  Hon.  J.  I,. 
Curry  in  the  audience,  then  a member  of  the  Confederate 
Congress,  called  him  to  the  pulpit  and  introduced  him,  saying, 
“no  doubt  the  men  would  be  pleased  to  have  a speech  from  one 
of  the  probable  success  &c,  of  the  war.  Whereupon  Mr.  Curry 
came  forward  and  said,  “This  is  neither  the  time  nor  place 
for  a political  speech.  I feel  that  this  is  a solemn  occasion  in 
which  the  destiny  of  human  souls  for  eternity  is  at  stake.  Then 
he  gave  a most  stirring  and  earnest  appeal  for  us  all  to  become 
soldiers  of  the  Cross,  and  closed  by  asking  for  volunteers  to 
join  the  army  of  the  Cross.  About  100  came  forward  and  gave 
their  hands,  among  them  was  Col.  Green  of  the  37  Ala.  Reg. 
who  was  converted. 

May  16,  1864.— Fell  further  back  along  the  same  road  to  Calhoun. 

May  17,  1864.— Retreated  on  to  Adairsville  and  formed  line  battle. 
Had  a skirmish  at  night. 

May  18,  1864.— Fell  back  at  Cassville  arriving  there  at  noon. 
The  whole  army  now  massed  near  this  place  and  Kingston. 
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May  19,  1864.— We  being  flanked  by  Federals  were  compelled 
to  retreat  further  back,  which  began  at  midnight. 

May  20,  1864.— Fell  back  to  Etowah  river  which  we  crossed  and 
burned  the  bridge  behind  us.  We  have  been  forced  back  by  a 
majority  of  men  but  we  gave  them  battle  at  every  available  posi- 
tion and  in  nearly  instance  repulsed  the  Federals.  Camped 
for  the  night  on  the  ridge  on  east  side  of  Etowah  river. 

May  24,  1864.— Marched  from  this  point  7 miles  towards  Dallas, 
it  raining  all  night. 

May  25,  1864.— Marched  to  the  left  of  the  army  to  New  Hope 
Church,  fought  a hard  battle,  which  was  not  expected  by  us. 

In  Co.  B.  Samuel  Pearson  was  shot  in  the  head  and  killed 
instantly.  He  fell  backward  on  the  shoulder  of  Sergt.  Curry,  and 
was  pulled  out  of  the  way  by  Capt.  Willett.  We  had  no  breast- 
works and  were  lying  down  behind  a log  that  did  not  touch  the 
ground  only  at  intervals.  W.  H.  Jones  was  wounded  by  a ba-1 
coming  under  the  log,  on  the  cap  of  the  elbow.  Battle  lasted 
about  one  hour  and  fifteen  minutes.  Sergt.  Curry  shot  60  rounds, 
his  own  forty  and  20  of  Sam.  Pearson’s,  which  were  handed  to 
him  from  Pearson’s  cartridge-box  by  Capt.  Willett.  Several 
men  tried  to  hold  their  hands  on  the  barrel  of  Currys  gun  but 
could  not  because  it  was  made  too  hot  by  such  rapid  firing. 

Federals  charged  us  five  times  but  were  gallantly  repulsed 
each  time.  Both  lines  came  into  close  contact.  Sergt.  Curry  with 
two  others  from  Co.  B.  were  sent  out  on  Vidette,  and  were  close 
enough  to  the  Federal  vidette  to  hear  him  spit,  and  were  shot 
at  three  times  at  a distance  of  not  more  than  10  or  15  paces. 
The  moon  was  bright,  and  the  Federal  picket  could  see  us 
when  we  moved.  We  were  in  the  shadow  of  a bush  about  six 
ft.  high.  The  first  shot  went  through  the  bush-top,  and  the  two 
men  with  Curry  retreated  at  once  to  main  picket  line.  Curry 
remained,  lying  on  his  back  with  his  elbow  on  the  ground,  and 
his  head  resting  in  his  hand,  watching  Mr.  Yank.  The  second 
shot  went  just  over  Currys  head  and  went  into  the  ground  on 
the  side  of  the  hill  near  by.  Curry  remaining  perfectly  still  and 
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Mr.  Y7ank  fired  a third  shot  which  went  into  the  ground  between 
Currys  knees,  when  he  thought  it  prudent  to  make  a retreat 
to  the  main  picket  line.  Curry  had  been  awake  all  night  having 
made  this  retreat  about  daylight.  He  lay  down  beside  a small 
oak  and  soon  went  to  sleep.  When  he  awoke  it  was  ten  A.  M. 
The  sun  was  shining  hot  upon  him  and  he  had  been  shot  at  so 
often  that  his  face,  head  and  neck  was  filled  with  dirt  and  small 
particles  of  bark  from  the  tree  beside  which  he  lay.  It  was  awful 
to  be  thus  covered  with  bark,  dirt  and  perspiration.  Federals 
charged  about  noon  and  we  who  were  on  picket  fell  back  in 
great  haste  to  our  line  of  battle.  Our  artillery  horses  were  nearly 
all  killed  or  wounded  so  that  it  was  with  great  difficulty  we 
could  get  our  cannon  away.  Pat  Matthews,  an  Irishman  of 
Co.  C.  after  the  heaviest  firing  ceased  went  in  front  of  our  lines 
about  20  feet  to  a dead  Federal  soldier,  and  plundered  him.  He 
got  a watch,  some  little  money,  some  coffee,  and  a paper  which 
purported  to  be  his  fortune  told  a woman  in  Iowa,  which  said 
also,  that  so  long  as  he  kept  this  about  his  person  he  would  not 
be  shot  by  a bullet.  But  poor  fellow  was  killed  in  spite  of  his 
paper.  Pat  soon  had  a fire  and  was  making  some  coffee,  taking 
all  the  to  dead  Federal.  After  the  coffee  was  made  he  had  his 
mouth  open  wide  blowing  his  coffee  when  a bullet  from  the 
gun  of  a Federal  sharpshooter  went  into  his  mouth  and  tore 
its  way  through  his  left  jaw.  Pat.  stamped  the  ground,  danced 
around,  but  held  on  to  his  cup  of  coffee,  which  he  afterwards 
drank  and  went  to  the  rear  to  have  his  mouth  dressed.  Pat 
was  as  good  a soldier  as  ever  went  to  battle. 

May  27,  1864.— We  have  not  slept  an  hour  in  three  days  and 
nights,  nearly  dead  for  sleep— men  go  to  sleep  walking  and  run 
against  each  other.  Enemy  shelling  us  heavily.  Had  4 killed  and 
15  wounded  in  our  regiment. 

May  28,  1864.— On  the  march  all  day  and  came  back  at  night  to 
the  place  from  which  we  started  in  the  morning.  Had  a good 
nights  rest,  which  we  much  needed  and  greatly  enjoyed.  Maik 
Thompson  sick  and  sent  to  hospital.  T.  A.  Channell  and  B.  T. 
Black  came  to  company  from  hospital.  Fighting  along  our  front 
at  intervals  all  through  day. 
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May  29,  1864.— Marched  4 miles  east  toward  Acksworth  and 
relieved  some  cavalry.  They  were  intensely  glad  to  see  us,  and 
were  just  as  glad  to  get  away  from  us.  The  way  we  “web-foot” 
did  tease  them  was  unmerciful.  The  infantry  generally  made 
fun  of  the  fighting  qualities  of  the  cavalry,  and  they  never  passed 
each  other  without  a “tilt”.  At  one  time  a dialogue  like  this 
occurred: 

Infantry— “Mister,  did  you  ever  see  a Yankee?” 

Calvary.— (In  angry  tone)  “Yes”. 

Infty— “Did  he  have  on  a blue  coat?” 

Cav.— (More  angry  tone)  “Yes.” 

Infty— “Did  you  stop  to  look  at  him?” 

Cav.— (Madder  still)  “Yes.” 

Infty.— “Now,  Mister,  please  tell  me  if  your  horse  was  lame,  or 
if  your  spurs  were  broken.” 

May  30,  1864.— In  line  of  battle  all  day,  occupying  some  hasty 
ditches  we  had  dug.  Some  picket  fighting  but  no  engagement 
on  the  line  of  battle. 

May  31,  1864.— In  the  morning  early  marched  to  the  rear  for 
a day  of  rest,  but  at  noon  were  ordered  to  the  right  to  relieve 
some  more  cavalry.  Did  not  remain  here  long  as  the  Federals 
were  not  in  the  humor  for  a little  fun  with  the  “web-foot”,  and 
we  ordered  back  to  the  position  we  had  just  left. 

June  1,  1864.— Had  a good  night’s  rest  which  we  enjoyed  to  the 
fullest  extent.  Remained  here  all  day,  and  at  dark  marched  to 
the  front  to  relieve  Clayton’s  brigade. 

June  2,  1864.— Heavy  picket  fighting  all  day.  It  rained  in  the 
afternoon.  Indeed  it  has  rained  some  every  for  the  last  ten. 
We  are  wet  nearly  all  the  time. 
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June  3,  1864.— Heavy  rainfall.  Our  trenches  very  muddy.  Con- 
tinued picket  fighting.  Bowman  Elmore  and  J.  J.  Jennings  came 
to  camp  from  hospital.  Federals  seem  to  be  massing  their  forcing 
on  our  right  near  the  railroad.  Three  regiments,  32,  40  & 58  Ala. 
left  in  the  ditches  as  a picket  force,  while  the  army  marched  at 
night  to  the  right  to  oppose  the  charge  expected  there. 

June  5,  1864.— At  1 A.  M.  left  the  trenches  in  a drenching  rain, 
and  it  was  dark  and  muddy.  Had  a very  disagreeable  and  tire- 
some march  which  was  continued  until  noon.  This  was  called 
the  “Muddy  march”  and  was  well  named.  It  has  rained  con* 
tinuously  for  the  last  three  days,  and  the  roads  are  almost  im- 
passable. Rested  this  afternoon  on  “Lost  Mountain.”  Washed 
the  mud  from  our  clothing  as  best  we  could.  Drew  a whiskey 
ration. 

June  6,  1864.— Some  picket  fighting  but  the  main  line  had  a day 
of  comparative  rest. 

June  7,  1864.— Corp.  Lancaster  and  Wm.  Taylor  were  sick  and 
sent  to  hospital. 

June  8,  1864.— Marched  to  the  front  & built  works. 

June  9,  1864.— Marched  to  the  east  of  railroads  to  new  position 
at  night. 

June  10,  1864.— Skirmish  fighting— building  breastworks.  Sergt. 
Gilkey  returned  from  home  but  he  came  in  sick.  Billie  Taylor 
and  Corp.  Lancaster  came  in  from  hospital.  Late  in  the  afternoon 
Sergt.  Gilkey  had  to  be  sent  to  the  hospital.  Capt.  Willett  in 
command  of  150  men  sent  on  the  skirmish  line.  He  was  allowed 
to  take  his  company  with  him.  Had  a day  of  hard  skirmish  fight- 
ing and  heavy  cannonading.  Held  in  line  all  night. 

June  11,  1864.— Skirmish  line  relieved  at  8 A.  M.,  and  marched 
to  our  extreme  right  about  two  miles. 

June  12,  1864.— At  this  place  all  day  in  the  rain.  Baker’s  brigade 
ordered  to  the  trenches  just  before  dark,  and  had  to  remain  in 
line  all  night  in  a hard  and  all  night  rain. 
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June  13,  1864.— Still  in  line— still  raining.  Jonathan  Collins  and 
Hiram  Shepherd  came  in  from  hospital.  Sergt  J.  H.  Eaton  and 
Geo.  W.  Mitchel  sick  and  sent  to  hospital.  Had  only  skirmish 
fighting  to-day. 

June  14,  1864.— Heavy  cannonading  by  the  Federals  on  the  line 
near  the  railroad.  Sunshine  once  more,  which  we  hail  with 
delight.  Sergt.  T.  S.  Thomas  sick  and  sent  to  hospital.  The  40 
Ala.  regiment  sent  at  noon  on  picket,  one  and  a half  miles  to  the 
front.  At  9 P.  M.  entire  regiment  sent  forward  as  skirmishers 
except  Co.  B.  Had  two  killed,  three  wounded  and  seven  captured 
in  our  regiment. 

June  15,  1864.— Federals  seem  to  be  massing  their  forces  on  our 
front.  At  2 P.  M.  charged  our  picket  line  with  a heavy  skirmish 
line  and  two  lines  of  battle.  We  had  orders  to  hold  this  picket 
line  “at  all  hazard, s but  “hazards”  came  in  such  force  we  could 
not  hold  it.  After  a severe  conflict  our  men  had  no  other  alterna- 
tive but  to  surrender.  Our  regiment  lost  146  men  and  nine 
officers,  nearly  all  being  captured.  Companies  C.  & D.  had  a 
position  where  they  could  retreat,  and  most  of  them  came  out 
Co.  B.  was  in  reserve  with  some  others,  Capt.  Willett  in  com- 
mand. When  the  firing  ceased  on  the  picket  line  Capt.  Willett 
thought  it  prudent  to  march  his  men  to  a better  position,  that 
is,  where  he  could  get  a view  of  the  picket  line,  and  if  possible 
ascertain  why  firing  had  ceased.  His  command  was  near  a grove 
of  trees  that  obstructed  our  view  in  the  direction  of  the  picket 
line  entirely.  He  marched  his  command  at  left  face  about  70 
yards  out  on  the  hill  and  halted  to  take  a view,  when  Joshua 
Wood,  who  was  at  the  rear  of  the  company  looked  back,  and 
saw  the  Federal  line  of  battle  in  the  very  position  we  had  just 
left.  Just  as  we  looked  back  and  saw  them  in  our  position  they 
halted  and  began  firing.  As  Capt.  Willett  had  only  75  men 
saw  he  could  nothing  against  such  a line  of  battle,  and  then  we 
were  in  an  open  field  without  any  protection  whatever.  The 
Captain  gave  orders  that  we  retreat  in  haste  to  a fence  about 
200  yards  away.  Sergt.  Curry  was  running  with  all  the  speed 
possible  when  a man  from  Covington  Co.,  Ala.  (Co.  I.)  who 
had  a load  of  picks  on  his  shoulder  was  shot  down  dead,  his 
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picks  falling  in  every  direction,  and  Curry  jumped  over  him  as 
he  ran.  J.  J.  Jennings  and  Curry  were  running  somewhat  along 
the  same  line,  when  Curry  said  to  Jennings  that  if  he  stepped  on 
that  fence  in  front  “off  would  could  a gobler”.  As  they  run 
Curry  told  him  an  anecdote  of  an  old  Negro  man  that  belonged 
to  Mr.  Pair  McGraw  in  Pickens  Co.,  Ala.,  whose  name  was  York. 
York  was  sick  and  his  fever  had  made  him  delirous.  His  wife, 
whose  name  was  Sarah,  was  in  his  clothing  chest  getting  some 
cloths  to  make  a poultice,  and  York  said:  “Sarah  what  for  you 
doing  in  my  box?”  She  replied  “I  am  getting  some  cloths  to 
make  you  a poultice,”  whereupon  he  said,  “You  are  a liar,  your 
airter  my  bacher,  111  haul  back  directly  and  upll  come  a gobler.” 
Jennings  said,  “Curry  you  are  a fool  to  be  joking  at  such  a time 
as  this.”  To  which  Curry  replied:  “We  have  just  as  laugh  as  cry.” 

W.  V.  Vance,  Co.  B.  was  shot  several  times,  and  at  last 
while  his  brother,  Eli  D.  Vance  was  supporting  and  carrying 
him  along,  he  was  shot  in  the  back,  the  bullet  reaching  his  heart, 
from  which  he  died  instantly.  His  brother  laid  him  down  gently 
on  the  ground  and  had  to  leave  him  to  save  his  own  life.  But 
after  dark  he  with  one  or  two  others  went  back  and  got  his 
body  and  buried  it.  Abram  D.  Jones  was  shot  in  the  left  arm 
near  the  shoulder  and  broke  it.  He  was  a mere  boy  and  small 
at  that.  He  was  faint  and  weak  because  of  his  wounds,  and 
was  ready  to  fall  by  the  way,  when  Sergt.  Curry,  in  sympathy 
for  him,  and  to  keep  him  from  being  carried  him  on  his  back 
about  100  yards,  when  he  came  to  J.  N.  Hall  a litter-bearer, 
and  called  to  him  to  assist  in  carrying  Jones  from  the  field. 
This  at  first  Hall  refused  to  do,  saying  it  would  be  the  cause 
of  all  of  us  being  captured.  But  after  Curry  threatened  him  he 
very  reluctantly  put  down  his  Utter  and  assisted  in  carrying 
Jones  to  a place  of  safety.  Jones  was  then  carried  to  the  field 
hospital,  where  his  left  arm  was  amputated. 

T.  H.  Williams  and  John  Goodwin  of  Co.  B.  were  slight!}' 
wounded.  We  were  under  a terrific  fire  until  we  crossed  the 
fence.  Lost  about  half  of  our  regiment  on  the  picket  line,  not 
many  killed,  but  captured.  This  is  known  as  the  battle  of 
Noon’s-days  Creek.  Capt.  Willett  marched  his  command  back 
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to  the  divisions  line  of  battle  and  camped  on  our  guns  for  the 
night.  When  we  halted  and  stacked  our  guns  Sergt.  Curry 
counted  them,  and  found  there  were  but  112  guns  in  the  regi- 
ment. In  this  retreat  H.  Shepherd  carried  a box  of  cartridges 
which  weighed  100  pounds,  until  we  had  gotten  beyond  the 
fence  some  200  yards,  when  some  of  the  boys  told  him  to  throw 
it  away,  which  he  did,  putting  it  in  a bunch  of  black  berry 
bushes.  He  was  afraid  to  leave  it  however,  until  Hall  came 
along  with  Jones  on  the  “litter”,  when  Curry  told  him  he  better 
move  forward  or  he  would  be  captured,  and  then  he  did  some 
clean  running. 

June  16,  1864.— Marched  further  back  and  to  the  right  of  our 
lines  and  made  trenches. 

June  17,  1864.— In  line  of  battle.  Barham  and  Irwin  who  were 
wounded  at  Rocky-face  Mountain  on  May  12  died  in  hospital 
in  Atlanta.  W.  H.  Jones  who  was  wounded  at  New  Hope  Church 
furloughed  from  hospital  for  60  days.  Lt.  Latham  also  furloughed 
but  only  for  30  days.  J.  F.  Hicks  came  in  from  home. 

June  18,  1864.— Marched  all  night  to  support  Polk  and  Hardee, 
it  raining  nearly  the  whole  night.  Our  corps  was  ordered  to  the 
right  of  the  line  on  the  east  side  of  Kennesas  Mountain.  It  was 
a fearful  day  and  night  march.  We  had  no  general  engagement 
but  had  some  heavy  skirmishing.  Late  in  the  afternoon  our 
brigade  marched  to  the  right  of  the  new  line  east  of  Marietta, 
it  raining  all  the  time.  We  slept  on  planks  or  such  things  of 
the  kind  as  we  could  find,  with  wet  blankets.  At  daylight  heavy 
fighting  began  on  our  skirmish  lines,  which  was  kept  up  all  da> . 

June  19,  1864.— Dark,  cloudy,  rainy  Sunday.  Bowman  Elmore, 
Anderson  Elmore,  Marcellus  Jones  and  Thos.  H.  Williams,  sick 
and  sent  to  the  hospital.  Marched  to  the  left  of  our  line  of 
battle  in  a heavy  rain,  about  two  miles,  one  east  side  of  Kennesas 
Mountain,  formed  a line  of  battle  at  the  top  of  said  Mountain, 
which  was  rough  and  hard  to  climb. 

June  20,  1864.— Remained  all  day  on  this  mountain.  J.  R.  Bran- 
don, Moses  Cameron  and  B.  T.  Black  came  in  from  hospital. 
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June  21,  1864.— Still  on  Kennesas  Mountain.  At  8 A.  M.  left 
the  mountain,  marched  through  Marietta,  took  Powder  Springs 
road,  and  halted  four  miles  south  west  of  the  town  for  a short 
while,  but  were  soon  marched  to  the  extreme  left  of  our  line 
to  prevent  raid  on  railroad  by  Federal  Cavalry.  Co’s  B.  & C. 
under  command  of  Capt.  Willett  sent  on  picket. 

June  22,  1864.— Still  on  picket,  relieved  at  4 P.  M.  W.  L.  Lipsey 
and  Bowman  Elmore  came  in  from  hospital.  Heavy  fighting 
to-day— Many  killed  and  wounded  on  both  sides.  In  line  ah 
night.  Confederates  made  the  attack  and  drove  the  Federal s 
from  their  position,  and  then  held  the  ground. 

June  23,  1864.— Marched  two  miles  to  Sand  Hills  and  made 
trenches.  Fighting  at  intervals  all  through  the  day,  but  heaviest 
in  front  of  Hardee  and  Loring. 

June  24,  1864.— Heavy  picket  fighting  on  the  right  of  our  division 
Anderson  Elmore  came  in  from  hospital. 

June  25,  1864.— In  line  of  battle.  Cut  down  trees  &c  as  abatis  in 
our  front.  Picket  fighting  all  along  the  line,  with  heavy  canon- 
ading. 

June  26,  1864.— In  same  position.  Fighting  on  our  right.  Federals 
charged  our  lines  but  repulsed  with  heavy  loss.  W.  H.  Jennings 
furloughed  for  60  days. 

June  28,  1864.— Heavy  canonading.  Picket  fighting  along  the 
lines.  Our  regiment  sent  on  picket  at  2 P.  M.  Corp.  Joseph  Lan- 
caster and  F.  Jackson  McAteer  sick  and  sent  to  hospital. 

June  29,  1864.— More  quiet  than  usual,  however  there  is  some 
picket  fighting  at  different  points  on  the  lines.  In  the  after- 
noon some  canonading. 

June  30,  1864.— A rainy  and  quiet  day.  It  has  nearly  every  day 
for  a month. 

July  1,  1864.— Heavy  picket  fighting,  mostly  on  the  right  of  our 
line. 
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July  2,  1864.— Heavy  fighting  began  at  daylight.  Federals  made 
heavy  assault,  which  last  a little  more  than  two  hours.  Federals 
repulsed  with  heavy  loss  on  both  sides.  Our  regiment  sent  on 
picket, 

July  3,  1864.— Army  on  the  march  to  a point  near  Chattanooga 
River  about  5 miles  to  our  rear.  The  Federals  by  their  superiority 
of  numbers  outflanking  us.  Our  regiment  sent  on  picket,  Capt. 
Willett  in  command.  This  is  the  hottest  day  of  the  season. 

July  4,  1864.— In  line  of  battle.  Picket  fighting  along  our  lines. 
Federals  moving  to  our  left,  and  we  move  to  meet  them.  F.  }. 
McAteer  and  Corp.  Lancaster  came  in  from  hospital. 

July  5,  1864.— Retreated  in  the  direction  of  Chattanooga  River, 
in  the  morning,  and  in  the  afternoon  marched  to  our  extreme 
left,  on  the  river  and  relieved  some  Georgia  State  troops. 

July  6,  1864.— In  line  of  battle.  Picket  fighting  on  picket  lines. 
Our  regiment  sent  on  picket,  Capt.  Willett  in  command— Col. 
Higley  in  command  of  brigade  picket  line. 

July  7,  1864.— Heavy  picket  fighting  along  our  lines.  About  sunset 
our  batteries  opened  fire  on  Federals  to  which  they  replied  for 
more  than  half  an  hour.  At  dark  we  were  ordered  back  to  our 
trenches. 

July  8,  1864.— A quiet  and  uneventful  day. 

July  9,  1864.— Retreated  to  East  side  of  Chattahoochee  River 
during  the  night,  three  miles  nearer  Atlanta,  crossed  the  river 
on  pontoons.  But  little  fighting  to-day. 

July  10,  1864.— In  line  four  miles  from  Atlanta. 

July  11,  1864.— Picket  fighting  near  the  river.  At  10  A.  M.  marched 
about  a mile  to  another  road  leading  to  Atlanta.  John  Good- 
win, W.  R.  McAteer  and  Bowman  Elmore  sick,  and  sent  t j 
hospital. 

July  12,  1864.— Co.  B.  on  picket,  comparatively  quiet. 
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July  14,  1864.— Our  brigade  sent  on  picket  four  miles  av/ay,  on 
the  river.  Quiet  to-day  except  some  canonading  and  picket  fight- 
ing. 

July  16,  1864.— Our  brigade  sent  on  picket. 

July  17,  1864.— Marched  two  miles  to  the  right. 

July  18,  1864.— Gen.  J.  E.  Johnson  relieved  of  the  command  of 
the  Army  of  Tennessee,  and  Gen.  J.  B.  Hood  placed  in  command. 
This  change  caused  a great  sensation  in  the  army.  The  troops 
felt  dissatisfied,  and  threatened  to  disband.  A sad  day.  Some 
of  the  officers  tried  to  conceal  it  from  the  men  for  a time,  and 
others  threaten  to  arrest  any  man  who  said  that  Johnson  was 
displaced  by  Hood.  In  this  way  doubt  was  produced  as  to  the 
correctness  of  the  report,  and  comparative  quiet  was  restored. 
Never  did  men  love  a commander  more  than  did  Johnson’s  men 
love  him.  It  is  a fatal  mistake  to  make  such  a change  especially 
at  such  a critical  period,  in  so  important  a campaign.  It  was  a 
very  unexpected  order,  and  we  were  not  prepared  for  it.  A great 
many  men  were  ready  to  lay  down  their  arms.  But  like  brave 
men  fighting  for  a noble  cause,  the  army  submitted  when  the 
order  was  read  out  announcing  the  intelligence  of  this  change. 

July  19,  1864.— Early  in  the  morning  marched  about  a mile  and 
went  into  line  of  battle.  Picket  fighting  at  several  points  on  our 
lines. 

July  20,  1864.— Marched  to  our  right  about  two  miles  to  meet 
the  approaching  Federals,  but  after  a heavy  picket  fight,  Federals 
retreated,  and  built  works  of  defence.  A hard  battle  was  fought 
on  Peach-Tree  Creek,  in  which  we  defeated  and  drove  back  the 
Federal  line,  but  we  lost  heavily. 

July  21,  1864.— Picket  fighting  at  close  range.  At  10  A.  M.  we 
received  orders  to  charge  the  Federal  line  at  11  A.  M.  The 
Federals  were  not  far  from  us,  well  fortified,  and  had  cut  down 
trees  and  sharpened  the  limbs,  the  tops  of  which  had  failed 
towards  our  lines,  and  in  addition  has  cut  long  logs  in  which 
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they  bored  holes  and  drove  long  spikes  in  them  so  as  to  impede 
our  progress  in  case  of  a charge.  We  saw  hope  of  reaching  and 
dislodging  them  from  their  stronghold,  but  every  man  was 
ready  to  obey  orders  and  make  the  attempt.  W.  M.  Gilkey  and 
W.  L.  Lipsey  and  some  others  made  their  wills.  It  was  an 
hour  of  great  suspense,  but  at  the  last  the  order  was  counter- 
manded to  our  great  relief.  Had  heavy  picket  fighting  all  day. 
At  9 at  night  fell  back  to  our  line  of  breast  works  around  Atlanta, 
our  regiment  being  left  as  pickets. 

June  22,  1864.— Heavy  picket  fighting  and  canonading  in  the 
early  morning,  but  later  in  the  day  a hard  battle  fought,  in  the 
Confederates  were  victors,  capturing  about  2000  prisoners  and 
about  two  dozen  cannon,  and  many  small  arms.  We  gained  a 
victory,  but  lost  a great  many  men.  J.  H.  Curry  had  quite  a 
scene  with  some  Georgia  soldiers  who  were  hidden  behind  a 
“clay-root.”  He  undertook  to  gethem  to  move  forward,  which 
at  first  they  refused  to  do,  but  when  they  saw  his  persistent 
determination,  and  onward  march  of  the  Alabamians  they  fall 
into  line  and  fought  as  brave  soldiers,  they  were. 

July  23,  1864.— Heavy  picket  fighting  and  canonading  all  day. 
Joshua  Wood  and  M.  T.  Locke  captured  by  the  Provost  Guard 
of  Atlanta,  and  sent  under  arrest  to  their  command.  They  were 
in  a private  garden  trying  to  get  some  vegetables.  It  was  a 
large  garden  and  they  had  removed  a paling  on  the  back  side 
and  had  gone  up  toward  the  front  in  search  of  something  to  ap- 
propriate to  themselves,  when  a woman  came  out  of  the  house 
into  the  garden  with  a gun.  The  boys  started  on  a run  for  the 
rear  of  the  garden,  and  when  they  were  near  the  middle  Locke 
fell  and  just  before  he  fell,  the  woman  fired  without  any  result 
except  to  frighten  the  boys.  As  Locke  was  on  his  back,  Wood 
jumped  over  him,  and  Locke  with  a very  imploring  look  at  Wood 
as  he  made  his  strides  for  the  read  of  the  garden,  said,  “Josh  has 
she  got  another  load,”  but  Wood  had  no  time  for  reply.  The 
woman  laid  down  her  gun  and  gathering  a peachtree  limb,  as 
much  as  she  could  well  handle  continued  her  pursuit,  and  Locke 
seeing  her  rapid  approach  arose  from  his  retreat  and  beat  a 
hasty  run  for  gap  in  the  fence,  where  he  found  Wood  edging 
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his  way  out.  While  Locke  was  squeezing  himself  through  the 
gap,  the  woman  came  up  and  give  him  a genteel  thrashing  with 
her  limb.  But  the  noise  of  the  gun  had  brought  the  Provost 
Guard  upon  the  scene,  and  Wood  and  only  got  out  of  the 
garden  to  be  captured  by  them.  They  were  sent  to  the  front 
and  ordered  to  be  put  on  Vidette  post  as  a punishment  for 
their  crime.  Sergt.  Curry  took  Locke  and  place  him  on  post 
but  Wood  told  his  adventure  with  so  merriment  to  the  officers 
that  he  was  excused. 

July  24,  1864.— Picket  fighting  at  several  points  along  our  lines. 

July  25,  1864.— Heavy  picket  fighting  all  day. 

July  26,  1864.— Heavy  picket  fighting  all  day. 

July  27,  1864.— Heavy  cannonading  by  Federals.  Charged  our 
line  at  noon  but  repulsed  as  usual.  Marched  late  in  the  after- 
noon to  Suburbs  of  Atlanta. 

July  28,  1864.— Marched  to  the  left  of  our  line  of  battle,  and  en- 
gage in  a bloody  battle.  It  was  an  exceedingly  hot  day.  Our 
forces  charged  the  Federals  in  their  trenches,  but  were  re- 
pulsed. Fell  back  a few  hundred  yards  in  good  order,  and 
organized  another  line.  At  the  close  of  the  battle  each  army  held 
their  former  positions.  Sergts.  Curry  and  Gilkey  were  in  an 
open  space  not  far  from  the  Federal  line  of  battle,  with  no  pro- 
tection, when  a rabbit  came  along  headed  for  the  federal  line, 
and  Curry  ran  after  it,  slapping  his  hands  on  his  knees,  to  frighten 
to  poor  rabbit  worse  if  possible.  Gilkey  said  to  Curry,  “Sup- 
pose our  people  at  home  should  see  us  playing  with  this  rabbit 
during  this  battle,  they  would  think  we  had  lost  our  senses/’ 

Lt.  E.  D.  Vance  mortally  wounded.  Green  Strickland  se- 
verely wounded  in  the  face.  J.  P.  Cook  severe  in  the  leg.  John 
Goodwin  severe  in  the  side.  Confederate  loss  heavy.  Late  in 
the  night  fell  back  to  our  trenches  about  a mile. 

July  29,  1864.— Marched  two  miles  toward  our  left  and  made 
ditches.  Co’s  B.  & C.  sent  on  picket,  Capt.  Willett  in  command. 
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July  30,  1864.— Quiet  day. 

July  31,  1864.— Marched  toward  our  right  one  mile.  Massing  our 
forces  on  Sand  Town  road. 

July  31,  J.  H.  Curry  wounded  &c.  (in  pencil). 

Aug.  1,  1864.— After  dark  marched  about  one  half  a mile  toward 
the  east.  Quiet  day. 

Aug.  2,  1864.— Early  in  the  morning  move  about  a further  easL 
Quiet  day.  The  last  four  day  has  been  spent  changing  positions. 
Aug.  3,  1864.— Picket  fighting  in  front.  Capt.  Willett  sent  with 
50  men  to  Herring’s  Mill  to  relieve  some  cavalry.  Shortly  after 
his  arrival  there,  Federals  advanced  in  force.  Capt.  Willett  with 
his  men  gave  battle  and  skirmished  with  the  Federals  for  two 
hours  over  the  space  of  more  than  half  a mile.  This  skirmish 
fighting  was  at  close  range.  Our  men  had  greatly  the  advantage 
in  position,  but  the  Federals  had  the  advantage  in  numbers. 
Federals  lost  heavily.  Our  loss  was  small.  Our  Capt.  and  his 
men  fought  bravely  over  every  inch  of  the  ground.  When  they 
had  driven  our  Captain  with  50  men  back  on  our  main  picket 
line,  the  Federals  made  a heavy  charge,  drove  in  our  pickets 
capturing  about  100  of  our  men. 

B.  G.  Acker,  J.  D.  Cameron,  M.  A.  Cameron,  I.  A.  Freeman, 
M.  M.  Freeman,  J.  M.  French  and  Anderson  Elmore  of  Co.  B. 
were  captured.  W.  K.  Shaver  of  Co.  B.  was  wounded.  Had 
heavy  fighting  all  along  our  lines.  Federals  gained  but  little 
advantage  in  this  attack,  only  captured  our  picket  line  with  a 
few  pickets. 

Gen.  Hood  sent  Sergt.  Curry  out  to  the  front  early  in  the 
forenoon  to  ascertain  the  position  and  strength  of  the  Federals  in 
our  front.  Curry  went  up  near  the  Federal  lines  and  found  them 
resting  under  “fly’s”  in  an  old  field.  Soon  the  bugle  sounded 
the  call  to  fall  in,  and  in  a very  short  while  they  were  on  the  move 
for  our  lines,  which  they  soon  found  waiting  to  give  them  a 
warm  reception. 
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As  they  moved  in  the  direction  of  Curry,  he  found  that  the 
only  means  of  escaping  capture,  was  to  hide  himself  under  some 
logs  that  were  piled  up  near  an  old  fence  line.  These  logs  af- 
forded an  excellent  hiding  place,  as  they  had  been  rolled  just 
out  side  the  fence  a year  or  two  before,  when  this  field  was  in 
cultivation,  and  these  briers  and  bushes  had  grown  up  among 
and  around  them  so  as  exclude  from  view  any  hiding  beneath 
them.  The  Federal  line  of  battle  right  on  over  the  logs,  while 
Curry  underneath  lay  in  breathless  stillness.  After  remaining 
here  for  about  an  hour  Curry  ventured  out,  but  soon  had  to  hide 
again.  But  at  intervals  during  the  day  he  made  his  way  south, 
toward  the  Federals  right,  with  the  hope  of  getting  beyond  their 
lines  entirely.  It  was  not  long  after  his  leaving  his  last  hiding 
place  until  he  came  unto  a corn  field  through  which  ran  a branch 
with  deep  banks,  which  was  dry,  except  now  and  then  a hole  of 
water.  Into  the  bed  of  this  branch  Curry  went  and  found  pro- 
tection, not  only  from  its  banks  but  by  the  willows,  briers  and 
other  growth  along  its  way.  He  traveled  the  bed  of  this  branch 
for  a quarter  of  a mile,  wading  the  water  that  was  in  the  holes, 
until  he  came  to  a place  where  he  found  some  half  ripe,  wormy 
apples  that  had  fallen  from  a tree  on  the  bank.  Here  he  stopped, 
crawled  out  and  found  other  trees,  from  apples  had  fallen.  He 
being  very  hungry  eat  heartily  of  this  poor  fruit  and  filled  his 
haversack  for  future  use.  Then  he  got  back  into  the  branch  and 
continued  his  march  until  dark,  when  he  thought  he  was  entirely 
below  the  lines  of  both  armies  but  to  his  surprise,  he  came  across 
the  Federal  line  of  pickets,  when  he  got  down  on  his  all-fours 
and  began  the  hazardous  thing  of  crawling  through  their  lines, 
which  was  accomplished  in  safety,  although  he  went  near  enough 
to  them  to  hear  them  spit.  The  next  and  more  difficult  thing 
was  to  get  through  the  Confederate  lines.  It  was  not  long  before 
he  could  hear  the  still  noise  of  a “Johnie  Reb”  as  he  stood  quietly 
at  his  post  of  duty.  He  did  not  care  for  being  captured,  but  was 
afraid  of  being  shot.  On  he  went,  however,  as  cautiously  as  pos- 
sible when  he  heard  “Johnie  Reb”  say,  “Halt!  Who  comes  there?” 
Curry  answered,  “friend  without  the  countersign.”  The  Confed- 
erate picket  then  ordered  Curry  to  hold  up  his  hands,  which  he 
did,  although  he  could  not  be  seen,  until  the  picket  could  call 
the  Sergt.  of  the  post,  who  soon  came.  They  were  as  badly 
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scared  as  Curry  for  they  did  not  know  who  I was,  nor  how  many 
there  were.  After  a short  while  I was  a prisoner  in  their  hands 
and  carried  at  once  to  Gen.  Stewarts  Headquarters,  who  after 
hearing  his  report,  sent  him  to  his  command. 

Aug.  4,  1864.— Heavy  fighting  on  our  picket  line,  and  furious 
canonading  by  both  sides.  Federals  made  an  attack  on  our 
picket  line  at  night  but  gained  nothing  by  it. 

Aug.  5,  1864.— Picket  fighting  early  in  the  morning.  Later  in  the 
day,  heavy  battle,  with  cannonading  all  day.  Our  pickets  were 
as  far  to  the  front  of  main  line,  were  not  well  protected,  and 
many  were  taken  prisoners. 

Aug.  6,  1864.— Both  armies  close  together  and  heavy  fighting. 
Federals  made  several  charges  upon  our  line  but  were  repulsed 
with  considerable  loss.  During  the  we  captured  a number  of 
prisoners,  supposed  to  be  about  300,  besides  many  small  arms 
and  army  stores. 

Aug.  7,  1864.— Federals  charged  our  picket  lines  several  times 
during  the  day,  and  finally  forced  it  back  on  the  main  line,  cap- 
turing our  redouts.  Capt.  Willett  with  50  men  sent  on  picket 
and  were  exposed  to  a most  terrific  fire  from  the  Federals  for 
more  than  two  hours.  But  they  held  the  ground  and  reestab- 
lished the  picket  line  which  had  been  disturbed  and  at  some 
points  driven  back. 

Aug.  8,  1864.— Fighting  from  early  forenoon  to  late  afternoon. 
Began  again  at  dark  and  kept  up  till  late  in  the  night.  J.  C. 
Eaton  shot  in  the  head  while  on  picket  and  killed  instantly.  He 
with  J.  R.  Brandon  and  H.  Curry  were  on  picket  in  the  same 
redout.  He  asked  J.  R.  Brandon  for  a chew  of  tobacco,  saying, 
as  he  put  it  into  his  mouth,  “Now,  I will  try  that  same  Yank  a 
spat.”  A Federal  sharpshooter  secreted  somewhere  in  the  dis- 
tance, was  constantly  shooting  at  us,  and  hitting  uncomfortably 
close  to  us.  He  raised  to  take  a good  look  for  his  man,  but  before 
he  could  spot  his  man,  he  was  shot  as  above  stated.  Curry  went 
to  the  main  line  to  get  the  “litter-bears  to  carry  him  out,  but  as 
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the  missiles  of  death  were  flying  so  promiscuously,  fast  and  thick, 
they  were  not  disposed  to  take  the  risk.  At  last,  however,  one 
of  them,  J.  C.  Hall,  agreed  to  go  with  Curry,  and  they,  under  a 
heavy  fire  went  in  and  brought  him  out.  W.  L.  Lipsey,  J.  H. 
West,  Sergts.  W.  M.  Gilkey  and  J.  H.  Curry  were  detailed  to  bury 
him,  being  members  of  his  “mess.”  They  dug  a neat  grave  with 
a regular  vault,  laid  him  on  his  blanket  and  these  four  men,  one 
to  each  corner  gently  lowered  his  body  down  into  the  vault,  and 
wrapped  his  blanket  about  it,  putting  some  boards  over  the  vaul; 
to  protect  his  body  from  the  dirt.  We  could  get  no  coffin  for 
him.  He  was  at  a church  on  Sand  Town  road.  He  was  a good 
soldier  and  greatly  esteemed  by  the  entire  company. 

Aug.  9,  1864.— Heavy  picket  fighting  along  the  same  lines  yester- 
day. Both  picket  lines  in  close  proximity  to  each  other.  In  fronl 
of  the  40  Ala.  Reg.  pickets  on  both  lines  used  water  from  the 
same  spring.  This  spring  was  in  the  valley  between  the  lines. 
If  the  Federals  wanted  water  they  would  call  out:  “Hello  Johnie 
Reb,  stop  your  foolishness  we  want  a drink.”  If  the  Confed- 
erates wanted  water,  they  would  say:  “Hello,  Yank;  stop  your 
foolishness  we  want  a drink.”  Firing  would  cease  during  the 
time  we  were  at  the  spring,  but  when  we  were  back  to  our  re- 
spective places,  the  word  was  given  and  firing  would  begin  again. 
Occasionally  we  would  meet  at  the  spring,  exchange  papers, 
tobacco,  for  coffee,  &c. 

Mr.  Hiram  Shepherd  was  nervous  and  hard  of  hearing.  He 
was  a very  careful  soldier,  never  exposing  himself  unnecessarily, 
and  did  not  like  to  do  it  when  it  was  absolutely  necessary  and 
commanded  to  do  so.  It  was  agreed  among  us  boys  to  have 
some  fun  at  his  expense,  so  we  had  an  understanding  with  a 
Federal  picket  to  capture  him  when  he  came  to  the  spring.  So 
we  soon  got  rid  of  what  water  we  had  on  our  hand,  and  began 
the  hard  task  of  persuading  him  to  go  for  more  water.  He  flatly 
refused  at  first,  but  by  a dint  of  persuasion  we  at  last  induced 
him  to  go.  As  he  was  sitting  at  the  spring  filling  our  canteens 
with  a tin  cup,  a rough  looking  Federal  picket  came  up  to  him 
ordering  him  to  surrender.  He  jumped  to  his  feet  frightened 
almost  out  of  his  wits,  and  for  a moment  was  speechless,  but 
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soon  his  tongue  was  loosed  and  begged  piteously  to  be  allowed 
to  return  to  his  men;  telling  the  Federal  he  meant  no  harm  com- 
ing to  the  spring,  and  that  he  did  not  want  to  come  anyway  that 
the  boys  persuaded  him  to  come.  He  begged  to  be  allowed  to 
carry  the  boys  canteens  back  to  them,  but  the  Federal  picket 
told  him,  he  would  take  him,  canteens  and  all;  that  he  would 
send  him  to  Rock  Island.  He  begged  for  release,  pleading  that 
he  could  not  live  in  that  climate,  and  that  he  couldn’t  hear  from 
Nancy  and  the  children.  But  the  Federal  replied  to  all  his  en- 
treaties in  a very  harsh  manner,  telling  him  he  was  not  interested 
in  his  hearing  from  his  wife  and  children,  and  that  he  didn’t  care 
whether  he  lived  or  not.  In  the  mean  time  we  had  secretly  come 
up  close  enough  to  hear  what  was  said,  and  enjoying  the  fun 
for  quite  a while,  we  rushed  up  and  recaptured  Shepherd  to  his 
great  joy,  the  Federal  taking  to  his  heels,  convulsed  with  laugh- 
ter. Shepherd  was  very  profuse  in  his  expressions  of  gratitude, 
and  was  made  extremely  by  being  among  his  friends  once  more. 
But  no  amount  of  persuasion  could  ever  induce  to  take  such  risk 
any  more.  The  joke  though  a good  one  could  not  be  told,  for 
fear  of  wounding  Shepherd’s  feelings. 

Aug.  10,  1864.— Fighting  at  different  points  during  the  day.  Sergt. 
Curry  wounded  on  right  shoulder  by  a piece  of  shell.  He  was 
knocked  down,  in  a senseless  condition.  The  first  he  knew  was 
Capt.  Willett  had  his  jacket  and  shirt  bosom  open  fanning  him. 
It  was  a painful  though  not  serious  wound. 

August  11,  1864.— Heavy  cannonading  and  picket  fighting  all  day. 
J.  J.  Elmore  furloughed  from  hospital. 

August  12,  1864.— Heavy  picket  fighting  along  our  lines  all  day. 

Aug.  13,  1864.— Heavy  charge  on  a part  of  the  picket  by  Federals 
in  the  afternoon  and  our  pickets  were  driven  back  on  the  main 
line. 

Aug.  14,  1864.— Continued  picket  fighting  during  the  day.  Sun- 
day, but  not  a day  of  rest  for  us.  In  we  have  done  harder  service 
and  fought  more  battles  on  Sunday  than  on  any  other  day. 

Aug.  15,  1864.— Picket  fighting  all  day. 
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Aug.  16,  1864.— Picket  fighting  all  day  at  intervals. 

Aug.  17,  1864.— Continued  fighting  on  picket  line.  Our  lines  are 
stretched  around  Atlanta,  until  we  only  have  a man  every  four 
feet,  in  order  to  make  our  lines  long  enough  to  confront  the  Fed- 
erals.  Federals  are  fortifying  as  they  advance,  and  building 
abattis,  or  as  we  boys  called  it  “tangle-leg,”  to  retard  our  progress 
in  case  we  should  charge  them. 

Aug.  18,  1864.— Heavy  picket  fighting  on  our  front  in  the  fore- 
noon. Heavy  charge  on  our  lines  in  the  afternoon,  in  which  the 
Federals  were  repulsed.  Federals  begin  to  shell  Atlanta,  and 
kept  it  up  all  day  and  night. 

A\ug.  19,  1864.— Hard  battle  fought  on  the  right  and  left  of  Con- 
federate lines,  in  which  Confederates  hold  their  own. 

Aug.  20,  1864.— Heavy  picket  fighting  in  which  the  Federals  were 
worsted. 

Aug.  21,  1864.— Sunday  but  fighting  just  the  same.  Pickets  fight- 
ing at  close  range  with  some  cannonading. 

Aug.  22,  1864.— Marched  to  the  right  about  200  yards  from  pres- 
ent position.  Picket  fighting  all  day. 

Aug.  23,  1864.— Picket  fighting  and  cannonading  all  day. 

Aug.  24,  1864.— Picket  fighting  and  cannonading  all  day.  The  40 
Ala.  Reg.  marched  to  the  Depot  in  Atlanta  and  camped  for  the 
night.  A night  of  sweet  rest,  the  first  since  the  beginning  of  this 
campaign.  We  know  how  to  enjoy  it. 

Aug.  25,  1864.— At  6 A.  M.  left  on  cars  for  Macon,  Ga.,  and  at  2 
P.  M.  left  Macon  for  Columbus,  Ga.,  camped  on  the  train  all 
night.  A strange  sensation.  Away  from  the  din  of  battle.  No 
rattle  of  small  arms,  nor  booming  of  cannon  to  be  heard. 

Aug.  26,  1864.— C.  S.  Elmore  took  suddenly  and  violently  sick 
while  on  cars,  and  was  left  in  hospital  in  Columbus.  * Left  Co- 
lumbus at  2 P.  M.  for  Opelika,  arriving  there  at  6 P.  M.  Re- 
mained here  all  night. 
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Aug.  27,  1864.— Left  at  9 A.  M.  for  Montgomery,  Ala.,  arriving 
there  at  2 P.  M.  Left  here  at  2:30  P.  M.  for  Pollard,  Ala.,  arriv- 
ing at  2 A.  M.,  and  after  a detention  of  half  an  hour  left  for  Ten- 
sas arriving  at  7 A.  M. 

In  about  two  hours  went  aboard  of  Steamer  for  Mobile,  but 
were  ordered  back  to  Tensas  late  in  the  afternoon  of  the  same 
day.  Then  we  were  ordered  to  Carpenter’s  Station  arriving  a 
little  before  sundown.  This  is  a regular  picnic  for  us,  we  feel 
almost  like  we  were  out  of  the  war.  We  had  no  idea  when  we 
boarded  the  cars  at  Atlanta  where  we  were  going,  but  we  are 
delighted  to  get  back  to  Alabama.  We  feel  like  we  are  getting 
in  the  vicinity  of  home. 

Aug.  29,  1864.— Camped  in  a piney  woodland. 

Aug.  30,  1864.— Ordered  to  Blakely  on  the  eastern  shore  of  Mo- 
bile Bay.  Early  in  the  forenoon  took  the  cars  for  Tensas,  and 
there  took  steamer  for  Blakely  arriving  a short  while  before  noon. 
Just  before  sundown  ordered  to  Spanish  Fort.  Marched  to  some 
mills  and  camped  for  the  night. 

Aug.  31,  1864.— Began  our  line  of  March  for  Spanish  Fort  early  in 
the  forenoon  and  arrived  there  at  4 P.  M.  Remained  here  in 
camp  until  Sept.  4,  when  Company  B.  and  D,  were  ordered  to 
Holly  Wood  to  watch  some  gun-boats  near  there.  While  at 
Spanish  Fort  received  the  sad  intelligence  of  the  death  of  Lt. 
E.  D.  Vance. 

Sept.  7,  1864.— Gun-boats  are  in  the  Bay  not  far  out  from  the 
shore.  We  were  doing  picket  duty  on  the  beach  watching  the 
gun-boats  for  fear  they  land  some  infantry.  From  now  to  Sept. 
22  nothing  of  special  interest  occurred.  We  were  doing  picket 
service  on  the  beach,  catching  fish  and  having  a good  time  gen- 
erally. One  night  Sergt.  Curry  was  making  the  “grand  rounds 
along  his  line  of  pickets  when  he  came  to  a post  without  a sen- 
tinel. After  a close  investigation  he  found  the  pickets,  Jonathan 
Collins,  Alpheus  and  Marcellus  Jones,  about  50  yards  in  the  real 
lying  on  the  ground  fast  asleep.  He  awakened  them  and  put 
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them  back  on  post  and  did  not  report  them,  they  promising  him 
they  would  not  do  so  any  more.  About  a week  after  these  same 
men  were  found  by  Lt.  Monette  asleep  on  post  again,  and  were 
reported  and  court-martialed,  but  as  they  were  required  to  do 
double  duty,  were  not  shot  but  publicly  reprimanded.  We  had 
so  few  men  that  it  was  necessary  that  we  go  on  duty  much  more 
than  the  army  regulations  required. 

Sept.  22,  1864.— Co.  B.  held  an  election  for  second  Lt.  which  re- 
sulted in  the  election  of  Sergt.  T.  S.  Thomas.  The  company  held 
a primary  election  and  nominated  J.  H.  Curry,  but  he  being  a 
mere  boy,  and  not  an  aspirant  for  office,  declined  the  honor. 

Sept.  25,  1864.— W.  L.  Lipsey  transferred  to  7th  Ala.  Cavalry. 
Still  here  doing  picket  duty,  which  is  mere  play  to  what  we  had 
left  behind  us.  Our  ration  of  fish  was  abundant.  We  could  get 
spotted  trout  with  hook  and  line,  and  croakers  and  shrimp  by 
the  bushels  with  seine,  and  we  could  get  the  flounder  with  gig. 

Oct.  2,  1864.— Capt.  Willett  now  promoted  to  Major  of  our  Reg. 
got  leave  of  absence  to  go  home  for  a horse.  An  honor  worthily 
bestowed.  A brave  soldier  and  a gallant  officer. 

Oct.  4,  1864.— Lt.  Latham  promoted  to  the  captaincy  of  Co.  B. 
An  officer  greatly  beloved  by  his  company. 

Oct.  6,  1864.— Sergt.  Curry  sick  and  sent  to  Regimental  hospital 
The  first  time  he  was  ever  in  a hospital,  and  never  on  the 
sick  list  since  Feb.  1863. 

Oct.  15,  1864.— Sergt.  Curry  came  in  from  hospital.  Still  doing 
picket  duty  on  the  beach. 

Oct.  22,  1864.— Major  Willett  came  in  from  home  with  his  horse, 
and  brought  boxes  of  clothing  and  eatables  for  several  in  Co.  B. 

Oct.  25,  1864.— Sergt.  Curry  sick  in  camp  and  lost  his  eyesight. 
He  and  Major  Willett  were  sitting  around  the  fire,  when  the  ma- 
jor said:  Well  Curry  I reckon  we  had  better  go  to  bunk  and 
walked  over  Capt.  Latham  who  had  already'  retired.  Then  he 
discovered  for  the  first  time  that  he  was  blind.  Maj.  Willett 
came  to  him  and  led  him  to  his  bed. 
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Oct.  26,  1864.— Sergt.  Curry  sent  to  the  Canty  Hospital  in  Mobile. 
Here  he  remained  until  Dec.  1st.  This  was  a Catholic  hospital, 
but  they  had  given  a portion  for  soldiers.  However  there  were 
many  citizens,  male  and  female  in  the  other  wards.  Our  fare 
was  unbearable  for  a well  man  much  less  for  a sick  man.  They 
gave  us  soup  that  looked  as  if  it  was  made  out  the  dish  water, 
with  some  frost  bitten  sweet  potatoes  in  it  about  half  done. 
Curry  sent  home  to  his  father  for  some  money  and  took  his  meals 
across  the  street,  but  it  had  to  be  done  on  the  sly  as  it  was  con- 
trary to  orders.  The  Sisters  of  Charity,  watched  after  such 
things  very  closely.  The  Sutlers  went  up  country  and  brought 
into  the  hospital  turkeys,  chickens,  eggs,  &c.,  but  we  soldiers 
never  got  any  of  them. 

Dec.  19,  1864.— Transferred  to  hospital  at  Greenville,  Ala.  Had 
good  fare  here  and  began  at  once  to  improve.  Remained  here 
for  about  a month  when  Regiment  was  ordered  to  take  steamer 
for  Montgomery.  Curry  asked  to  be  discharged  from  hospital 
to  join  his  company.  Dr.  Murphy  who  in  charge  of  the  hospital 
told  him  he  was  not  able  to  go  and  refused  to  discharge  him. 
Curry  told  him  he  intended  to  run  off  any  way  and  at  last  the 
Dr.  discharged  him.  He  took  the  cars  at  once  for  Mobile,  bu!: 
when  he  got  to  Pollard  he  learned  that  his  command  had  gone 
by  boat  to  Montgomery,  and  he  returned  on  the  first  train  and 
joined  his  company  at  Montgomery.  He  was  very  feeble  and 
could  barely  see  his  way  and  had  to  be  led  after  sundown. 

Jan.  29,  1865.— Regiment  took  the  cars  at  Montgomery  at  7 A.  M. 
and  arrived  at  Augusta,  Ga.,  at  4 P.  M.  on  the  8th.  We  marched 
across  the  Savannah  River  and  camped  about  three  miles  from 
Hamberg  on  the  South  Carolina  side. 

Jan.  9,  1865.— At  7 A.  M.  began  the  march  across  the  country  to 
Chester,  South  Carolina,  arriving  there  on  the  16th.  This  march 
was  through  a piney  woods  section.  The  weather  was  cold  and 
disagreeable.  We  made  large  fires  using  mostly  pine  wood,  and 
much  of  it  very  rich,  with  rosin,  and  when  we  reached  Chestei 
we  were  smoked  so  black  that  we  looked  more  like  Mexicans 
than  white  men. 
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We  fared  well  as  to  good  and  wholesome  food.  No  state 
ever  treated  soldiers  better  than  did  South  Carolina.  The  citi- 
zens along  the  line  of  our  march  were  especially  kind  to  us. 
Our  march  was  through  a section  of  country  that  had  never  been 
touched  before  by  the  tramp  of  an  army,  hence,  they  were  in  a 
better  condition  to  treat  us  well  than  those  sections  through 
which  the  army  had  passed. 

Feb.  10,  1865.— Took  the  cars  at  8 A.  M.  for  Raleigh,  North  Caro- 
lina, and  after  some  delays  and  a perilous  trip  reached  there  at 
noon  Feb.  20th.  We  lay  over  here  for  six  hours,  during  which 
time  some  of  our  boys  discovered  that  there  was  some  whiskey 
on  the  platform  besides  a considerable  amount  of  meat,  meal, 
salt,  &c.  There  were  guards  stationed  at  different  places  on  the 
platform,  and  it  was  noticed  that  the  guards  were  sitting  on 
kegs.  So  it  was  decided  to  make  an  effort  to  ascertain,  and  if 
possible  to  get  a taste  of  the  contents  of  said  kegs.  By  some 
means  some  of  the  boys  procured  an  auger,  crawled  under  the 
platform,  bored  a hole  through  the  platform  floor,  and  into  the 
kegs  and  with  buckets  soon  emptied  a keg  or  two,  and  that  too, 
while  the  guard  sat  serenely  on  his  keg.  It  was  not  long,  how- 
ever, until  the  boys  who  were  into  the  secret  had  their  tongues 
loosed  and  in  other  ways  disclosed  the  fact  that  they  had  found 
something  stronger  than  water  to  drink.  But  soon  the  order 
came  for  us  to  leave  Raleigh,  and  the  boys  in  liquor  were  dumped 
into  the  cars,  and  were  soon  asleep.  Pat  Matthews,  an  Irishman 
of  Co.  C.  Sumter  Co.,  Ala.,  had  been  placed  under  arrest  at  Ches- 
ter for  stealing  sugar.  Sergt.  Curry  was  placed  in  charge  of  the 
guard  that  held  him  in  custody.  At  the  different  stations  on  the 
way  from  Chester  to  Raleigh,  Pat  would  get  out  on  the  platform 
and  walk  about  the  Depot.  The  Sergt.  told  him  that  he  must  be 
careful  how  he  showed  himself,  that  the  Col.  would  get  after 
him  ( Sergt. ) if  he  saw  him  out  of  the  car.  To  which  Pat  replied: 
“Be  jabbers,  I would  not  do  any  thing  to  give  you  trouble  Sergt.” 
At  a small  station  near  Raleigh,  we  stopped  for  fifteen  minutes 
and  Pat  who  had  been  behaving  nicely  for  more  than  a day, 
thought  he  would  venture  out  again.  Indeed  he  saw  a goose- 
nest  at  the  back  side  of  a small  field  about  a hundred  yards  away. 
The  Sergt’s  attention  was  called  to  Pat,  and  behold  there  he  was 
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at  the  back  side  of  that  field  robbing  that  goose-nest.  As  good 
luck  would  have  it  the  Sergt.  got  him  in  without  being  discov- 
ered by  the  Col.  But  poor  Pat  after  this  was  confined  to  the  car 
under  close  guard.  Sergt.  Curry  and  his  guard  were  relieved  at 
Raleigh,  having  served  out  their  time  according  to  Army  regula- 
tions and  Pat  was  turned  over  to  another  guard.  He  was  re- 
leased however,  when  we  went  into  line  again. 

After  his  release  from  duty  the  Sergt.  lay  down  on  top  of  the 
cars  and  went  to  sleep,  and  when  he  awoke  he  was  forty  miles 
from  Raleigh,  and  nearly  off  the  car.  The  road  was  very  unlevcl 
and  it  was  about  all  a wide  awake  man  could  do  to  stay  on  top, 
much  less  one  that  was  asleep.  On  the  way  from  Chester  to 
Raleigh  there  were  so  many  men  on  top,  and  the  cars  were  so 
unsteady  that  our  boys  were  in  a state  of  fear  all  the  way.  The 
top  of  the  car  would  sway  back  and  forth  and  creak  as  if  they 
would  break  loose  from  the  foundation  and  land  us  into  some 
deep  gorge  on  the  way.  But  we  made  the  trip  in  safety.  After 
various  delays  we  arrived  at  Charlotte  on  the  23d  of  Feb. 

Feb.  24,  1865.— At  8 A.  M.  began  the  march  to  Smithfield,  reach- 
ing a camp  in  about  two  days. 

March  18,  1865.— Marched  into  the  vicinity  of  Bentonville  and 
formed  lines  preparatory  to  battle. 

March  19,  1865.— Battle  of  Bentonville  was  fought  in  which  Con- 
federates were  victorious.  A considerable  portion  of  the  day  our 
men  were  wading  water  from  knee  to  hip  deep.  Capt.  Jas.  A. 
Latham  was  killed  and  his  body  left  on  ground  occupied  by  the 
Federals.  Our  lines  changed  position  during  the  battle  leaving 
his  body  behind. 

David  Morrow,  Wiley  Horton,  Thomas  Cameron  and  Sar- 
dine Hildreth  were  wounded.  David  Morrow  died  in  an  ambu- 
lance while  being  carried  to  Field  Hospital.  Wiley  Horton  had 
his  leg  amputated  and  died  in  hospital  at  Charlotte.  Sergt.  Currv 
was  sick  with  a chill  on  the  day  before  the  battle  and  was  not 
able  to  keep  in  line.  Capt.  Latham  gave  him  permission  to 
march  out  of  ranks,  at  will,  in  other  words  travel  as  best  he 
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could.  Of  course  he  could  not  keep  up  with  his  command  as 
he  had  to  rest  at  intervals  during  the  day.  When  he  came  up 
with  the  army  on  the  morning  of  the  19th  he  found  that  his 
Regiment  was  some  distance  from  where  he  approached  the 
line,  and  he  being  weak,  felt  unable  to  take  a long  march,  and 
not  knowing  where  his  command  was  located,  joined  a company, 
belonging  to  the  51st  Virginia  and  fought  with  them  during  the 
day.  At  night,  the  battle  over,  Curry  asked  the  commander  of 
this  company  to  discharge  him  that  he  might  go  in  search  of  his 
own  command.  The  moon  shone  brightly;  Curry  traveled  up 
the  line  a westerly  direction  until  among  the  wounded,  dying 
and  dead,  he  at  last  came  upon  the  ground  that  had  been  occu- 
pied by  his  company  during  the  engagement.  He  first  found 
the  dead  body  of  Adjutant  E.  H.  Elleby,  which  he  came  near 
stepping  upon  as  he  stepped  over  a log.  He  could  hear  the 
groans  of  wounded  men  on  every  side,  and  going  from  one  to 
another  came  at  last  upon  David  Morrow  and  Wiley  Horton, 
who  were  lying  in  a few  feet  of  each  in  a low  place  thickly  set 
with  underbrush,  Morrow  shot  in  the  body,  Horton  in  the  leg. 
As  they  had  fought  in  the  water  they  were  wet  to  their  hips  and 
very  cold.  It  was  a sad  spectacle.  Morrow’s  sufferings  were  in- 
tense and  his  groans  made  the  more  so,  because  his  being  badly 
hairlipped,  were  very  touching  indeed.  Curry  dragged  Horton 
with  what  help  Horton  could  give  up  to  where  Morrow  lay,  buih 
a fire,  dried  their  clothing  as  best  he  could,  and  all  through  that 
long  painful  night  surrounded  by  the  dead  and  dying  adminis- 
tered in  whatever  he  could  to  their  comfort. 

Mar.  20,  1865.— At  9 A.  M.  ambulance  came  along  gathering  up 
the  wounded  and  found  these  wounded  soldiers  with  Curry  lay- 
ing near  a small  fire.  Curry  had  had  a chill  in  the  early  morning 
and  was  prostrate  with  a raging  fever.  After  the  wounded  men 
were  placed  in  the  ambulance  the  driver  proposed  to  haul  Curry 
too  as  he  was  so  sick,  but  he  declined  to  ride.  Curry  followed 
on  foot  resting  at  intervays  until  at  last  he  came  to  the  mound 
under  the  pines  which  was  designated  the  Field  Hospital.  Soon 
after  this  battle,  Gen.  Joseph  E.  Johnston  began  the  work  of 
reorganization  and  consolidation  of  the  army.  Company s B. 
and  K,  were  united  and  became  Company  H,  19th  Ala.  Regiment, 
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Capt.  S.  H.  Sprott  commander.  (Written  between  line,  upside 
down)  I should  have  said  here  that  our  flag  with  40  men  were 
cut  off  from  our  Reg.  and  got  behind  Fed.  lines  and  had  to  make 
their  way  Raleigh  and  return  by  rail.  The  flag-bearer  tore  it 
from  the  staff,  took  down  his  pants,  tied  it  around  his  leg,  and 
brought  it  out  all  ok  except  the  staff.  Several  days  after  the 
battle  they  came  into  camp  with  it  flying  on  a staff  cut  for  the 
occasion,  men  shouted— cried,  kissed  it,  hugged  it— &c.  such  a 
sensation  was  never  produced  in  our  command  before. 

Company  did  not  have  a commissioned  officer  at  the  time 
of  the  reorganization  on  duty.  Sergeant  J.  H.  Curry,  the  orderly 
Sergt.  was  in  command  for  a time  when  Lieutenant  Monett  was 
placed  in  command,  and  after  the  reorganization,  Capt.  Sprott. 


Not  long  after  this  we  were  ordered  to  the  Yadkin  River  to 
guard  a ford.  Quite  a number  of  men,  principally  from  North 
and  South  Carolina  were  apprehended  here  who  were  deserting. 


Lee  of  Virginia  had  already  surrendered  and  great  demor- 
alization was  manifest  especially  among  those  so  near  to  their 
homes  as  the  Carolinians. 


Not  long  after  we  were  ordered  to  Salsbury  to  drive  out 
the  Federal  Cavalry  that  had  captured  and  burned  the  town. 
Here  we  remained  doing  picket  duty  until  the  day  of  our  sur- 
render, May  5,  1865.  The  papers  were  all  arranged  for  our 
capitulation  and  we  were  march  home  in  regular  order,  but  after 
the  first  day  or  two  every  man  was  his  own  commander  and 
went  his  own  way. 

During  our  stay  in  Salsbury,  just  two  days  before  our  capit- 
ulation, a boy  came  along  carrying  a duck.  Curry  asked,  “What 
will  you  take  for  that  duck?”  The  boy  said:  “I  dun  no.” 

Curry  said:  “I  will  give  you  twenty  five  dollars  for  it.” 

The  boy  hesitated  a moment  and  said : “All  right.” 
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Soon  there  came  along  a fellow  with  about  a double  hand 
full  of  very  dark  flour  and  Curry  being  in  a trading  humor  said: 
“I’ll  give  you  twenty  five  dollars  for  the  flour.”  With  but  little 
talk  the  trade  was  consummated,  and  Curry  was  soon  at  work 
preparing  the  duck  and  flour  for  a stew. 

The  flour  was  so  dark  that  the  dumplings  had  the  appear- 
ance of  blue  mass  and  somewhat  the  same  effect,  however,  the 
duck  and  dumplings  were  soon  relegated  to  things  that  had  been 
but  were  no  more  on  earth. 

(J.  H.  Curry  Diary,  loaned  by  John  Curry,  Jr.,  January  30,  1941.) 
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MINUTES  OF  FELLOWSHIP  BAPTIST  CHURCH, 
WILCOX  COUNTY,  1828-1847* 


State  of  Alabama  Wilcox  County 
May  3 1828 


We  the  under sined  being  Called  on  to  Compose  a presbatry 
for  the  purpose  of  Constituting  a Church,  after  the  presbatry 
being  formed  and  finding  the  undersind  Members  ortherdox  in 
the  faith  we  Constituted  them  as  a Church  by  the  name  of  Fel- 
lowship on  the  Jineral  princepals  of  the  Baptis  faith  and  order- 


Name  of  the  ) 
presbatry  ) 

) 

) 


Thomas  Trowel 
Elias  Brown 
George  W.  Nolen 


Kedar  Hawthorn  (Minister) 

Martha  Hawthorn 

Leonard  Scott  (Deacon) 

Lucinda  Scott 

Dabney  Palmer 

Clarissa  Palmer 

Joel  Bagget 

Jane  Baggett 

Sawney  a Col.  Man  of  D.  Palmer 


°The  minute  book  of  the  Fellowship  Church,  known  locally  as  old 
Mi.  Moriah,  was  loaned  to  the  Department  of  Archives  and  History  by  Dr. 
W.  J.  Donald  and  set  out  in  this  story  are  the  exact  entries  of  the  Journal 
of  Minutes.  Students  interested  in  the  church  are  advised  to  see  also  No. 
443,  of  Through  the  Years  series,  by  Peter  A.  Brannon,  published  February 
11,  1940,  wherein  are  given  some  additional  references  to  early  settlers  in 
that  neighborhood.  Of  the  members  of  the  church  only  two  are  living, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Claud  Luckie.  who  live  in  the  community. 
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Fellowship  Church  Wilcox  County 
Articles  of  Faith 


Artie  1st 
2nd 

3rd 

4th 

5th 

6th 

7th 

8th 

9th 


We  believe  in  only  one  true  and  Living  God  the 
Farther  Son  and  holy  Ghost 

We  believe  the  old  and  new  Testament  to  be  the 
reveald  mind  will  of  God  and  the  only  rule  of  Faith 
and  practice 


We  believe  in  the  doctrine  of  Election  that  God 
chose  his  people  in  Christ  before  the  world  began. 


We  believe  in  the  doctrine  of  original  Sin 


We  believe  in  Mans  incapacity  by  his  own  free  will 
and  ability  to  recover  himself  from  the  fallen  state 
in  which  he  is  by  nature. 


We  believe  that  Sinners  are  Justified  in  the  Sight 
of  God  by  the  imputed  Righteousness  of  Jesus 
Christ. 


We  believe  that  Gods  Elect  Shall  be  called  Justi- 
fied and  Glorified 


We  believe  that  Baptism  and  the  Lords  Supper 
are  Gospel  ordinances,  that  Immersion  is  the  only 
mode  of  Baptism  and  that  beleavers  are  the  only 
Subjects 


We  believe  that  regularly  Baptised  members  in 
good  Standing  have  a right  to  the  Lords  table 
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10th 

We  believe  that  ordaind  Ministers  only  are  to  or- 
dain Ministers  constitute  churchs  and  Administer 
the  ordinances  of  the  Gospel. 

11th 

We  believe  in  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  and  a 
Gineral  Judgement,  and  that  the  Joys  of  the  right- 
eous, and  the  punishment  of  the  wicked  Shall  be 
Everlasting. 

12th 

We  believe  that  it  is  our  duty  to  bring  up  our 
Children  in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the 
Lord,  and  to  restrain  them  from  all  ungodly  prac- 
tices, as  far  as  in  our  power  Lies  Finally  we  give 
ourselves  to  the  Lord  and  to  one  another  promis- 
ing to  renounce  the  vain  and  sinful  customs  and 
habits  of  the  world  and  Live  Soberly  righteously 
and  Godly,  in  this  present  world,  Looking  for  the 
Glorious  appearing  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour 

Jesus  Christ 

March  6th  1830 

Rules  of  Decorm 

We  the  baptist  Church  of  Christ  at  Fellowship  be- 
lieving it  to  be  our  duty  according  to  directions  of 
the  gospel  to  conduct  all  our  business  in  decency 
and  order  we  therefore  constitute-  the  following 
rules  for  our  government. 

Art.  1st 

There  Shall  be  a conference  held  at  all  our  month- 
ly meetings  which  Shall  be  opened  and  closed  by 
singing  or  prayr  by  the  Moderator  or  Some  other 
person 

our  pastor  or  Supply  Shall  uniformly  preside  as 
Moderator  without  special  cause  and  Speak  in 


2nd 
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any  matter  or  debate  by  calling  Some  other  Mem- 
ber to  fill  the  Seat  at  such  time 


3rd 

The  Moderator  to  invite  visiting  Members  from 
our  Sister  Churches  who  know  themselves  to  be 
in  good  order  to  take  seats  with  us  and  assist  in 
all  our  Religious  deliberations 

4th 

Then  open  a Door  for  the  reception  of  Members 
into  our  union  Eather  by  Experience  or  Letter 
and  the  Same  to  be  unanimously  received  or  Re- 
jected. 

5th 

Then  to  inquire  for  referece  on  the  church  Book 
and  attend  the  same 

6th 

Then  to  inquire  for  difficulties  a moungst  our 
Selves,  wheather  Gospel  Steps  have  been  taken, 
and  in  all  cases  where  the  church  have  Lost  fel- 
lowship with  any  Member  of  her  body  and  think 
Expedient  to  Excommunicate  Such  member  it 
Shall  be  done  by  a unanimous  vote  of  the  same 
then  present 

7th 

Every  member  that  speaks  in  Conference  shall 
rise  from  his  seat  and  address  the  moderator  in  a 
mild  Christian  Like  maner  and  shall  not  be  in- 
terrupted while  speaking  without  he  departs  from 
the  subject  or  makes  use  of  personal  reflection  at 
such  time  the  moderator  shall  call  him  to  order. 

8th 

There  should  be  no  private  or  vacal  conversation 
amoungest  the  members  who  comepose  the  con- 
ference while  a member  is  speaking 
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9th 

No  male  member  should  absent  himself  in  time 
of  conference  without  Leave  of  the  Moderator. 

10th 

Every  white  male  member  failling  to  attend  his 
conferece  meeting  until  it  becomes  a greavence 
the  member  or  member  or  members  so  aggreaved 
Shall  make  it  known  to  the  Deacons  or  church 
and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  member  so  failling 
to  come  forward  and  make  satisfaction,  and  also 
if  any  member  failling  to  commune  until  it  be- 
comes a greavence  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
member  so  failling  when  called  uppon  to  make  it 
known  to  the  Deacons  why  they  did  not  pertake 

11th 

the  deasons  of  this  Church  should  Make  known 
to  the  same  any  thing  they  conceive  to  be  Dis- 
order in  any  member  of  this  body  after  they  have 
communicated  the  same  to  such  member  unless 
said  member  give  sufficient  satisfaction  of  their 
innocency  the  Deacons  shall  always  when  strange 
preachers  visit  us  ascertain  whether  they  are  le- 
gally ortherrised  to  preach  the  Gospel  or  not  be- 
fore they  are  invited  into  our  Stand. 

12th 

All  motions  by  any  member  of  this  body  that 
meets  with  a second  shall  be  attended  to  without 
it  is  withdrawn  by  the  mover  and  in  transacting 
all  the  buiseness  of  this  Church  where  fellowship 
is  not  included  to  be  decided  by  a majorety  then 
present. 
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May  3 1828 


Names  of  the  members  who  Composed  the 
Constitution 


tran  to  pa  11 
to  page  11 


Augt  1 1829 

transferd  11 
to  page 

July  5 


transfs  to 
pa  11 


Kedar  Hawthorn  dis  1832 
Martha  Hawthorn  dis  1832 

X Leonard  Scott 

Lucinda  Scott 
Dabner  Palmer  dis  1832 
Clarissa  Palmer  1832 
Joel  Bagget  1832 
Jane  Bagget  1832 

Sawney  a col  man  trans  to  pe  11 

Phebe  a col  woman  transferd  x 
Davis  Austin  Dis  Nov  1833 

Melinda  Austin 
Vincent  Watts  1832 
Peter  a Col.  man  1832 
William  Cone  Nov  1829 

X Benjamin  H.  Tarver  Ap.  1836 

X Prissilla  Tarver  Ap.  1836 
X Nancy  Cook  1 


<x> 

J m 

^ m 


( x l 
( x l 


l 

l 

X 1 
X 1 
X 1 

X 1 


X 1 


1 

X 1 


X 1 
X 1 

X I 


X 

X 


To  page  11 


Wm.  J.  Hays  Nov  1834 


1 


Excomun 
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Names  of  the  Members  of  Fellowship  Church 

c n 

cl 

a 

PQ 


Sept.  1828 

Sarah  Daniel  June  1830 
Martin  Lee  Nov.  1829 
William  Crompton  June  1830 
Sarah  Crompton  1830 
Susan  Lester 
Holloday  a Col  Man 
Silvy  a Col.  woman  Ex.  1832 
Winney  Lampkins  Dis  1832 
Richard  Bullock  Dis  1832 
Usley  Bullock  Dis  1833 
Elizabeth  Means 

Oct.  2 1830 

Susan  Boothe  Restord 
Sarah  Armstrong  Dis  1833 
Dennis  Hawthorn  Dis  1833 
John  Scogin  Dis  1833 
Mary  Scogin  1833 
William  Tally  Exp  1833 
James  Mosley  Dis  1832 
Dolly  a Col.  woman  Exp  1833 
Delpha  a Col  woman  Dis  1833  ( 
Dinah  a Col  woman  Dis  1832 
Ceazer  a Col  Man  Exp  1831 
Alexander  Watson  Dis  1833 
Mary  Watson  Dis  1833 
Billups  Burt  Dis  1834 
Silvy  a Col  woman  Dis  1833 


x 1 
x 1 
x 1 

x 1 

X 1 

X 

X 1 
X 1 
X 1 
X 1 

X lx  X 

X 1 
X 1 

X 1 
X 1 

X 1 

X 1 

X 1 
X 1 

X 1 

X 1 
X 1 
X 1 

X 1 


April  4, 


Tabitha  a Col  woman  Exp  1835 


1 


By  Letter 
Dismissed 
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April  1, 

1835 


Names  of  the  Members  now  Remaining  at 
Fellowship  Church 


OJ 


May  3 

John  B.  Scott 
James  R.  Yeldell 
Neal  Munn 
Mary  Munn 
Susan  Scott 
Sally  a Col.  woman 
Flora  a Col  woman 
Lena  a Co  woman 
Edna  a Col  woman  ( 
John  Snell 
Elizabeth  Snell 


1 

1 

x 

x 

1 

1 

1 

1 

X 


1 

1 


1 

1 

1 


Sept  1 1833 
On  page  18 

Celia  Cooper 

Elizabeth  Hill  (Holoway) 

Tom  a Col.  Man  May  3 1835  Exclu 

Billy  a Col  man 

Daniel  a Col  Man  Dec  1836 

Rachel  a Col  woman 

Mary  a Col  woman  Dec  1836 

Henry  a Col  Man 

Feb  1st  1834 

Aaron  a Col  Man 

Mary  a Col  woman 

Hariet  a Col  woman 

Vin  a Col  woman 

Cupet  a Col  man  died  April  1842 

Peggy  a Col  woman 

March  2 1834 

Ceazar  a Col  man  Restord 


x 1 
1 1 

X 1 

X 1 
X 1 
X 1 
X 1 1 

1 

X 

1 

1 

1 

X 

1 


July  2 1831 

Jinny  a Col  woman  Restord  Nov  1838  1 1 

Rebecca  Palmer  Died  1841  1 

Leonard  Scott  x 1 

Lucnda  Scott  1 1 


1 


1 


Dismissed 

Excluded 
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ffl  PQ 


March  6 1830 


Sawney  a Col  man  Restord  Ex  1836 
Pheaby  a Col  woman  Dec  1836  x 

Benjamin  H Tarver  April  1836 
Percilla  Tarver  April  1836 
Nancy  Cook  Dec  1836  x 

Moses  a Col  man  1838  x 

Nathan  Williams  Ap  Exc  1836 
Sarah  Williams  Sep  1838 
Susan  M Yeldell  Died  11th  Aug  1840 
Agness  Hill  Died  12th  Augst  1840 


Richmond  a Col  man  Sept  1839  x 

Elizabeth  Little  1 

Harry  a Col  man  1 

Willey  a Col  woman  1 

Creasee  a Col  woman  1 

Fanny  a Col  woman  1 


Charles  H Cooper 
Metilda  Norris 
Nancy  Woodson 
Casey  Perkins  May  2 1840 
Abner  Jackson 
Elizabeth  Jackson 

John  Walton  Dec.  1836  x 

Eliza  Walton  Dec  1836  x 

Ely  Walton  x 

Rebecca  A.  Scott 


x 1 
x 1 
1 

1 

x 

X 1 

X 

X 


1 1 
X 1 
1 

1 1 
X 1 
X 1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


1 


I 


1 


X 


I 

1 


May  31  1834 

Dicv  Palmer 

Metilda  a Col  woman  Ex  1836 
Tend  Jones  May  2 1846 
Dudley  Jones  March  1836  Ex 
Penny  Watson  Nov  1836 
Mary  Jefferson 

Matta  a Col  woman  Mar  1839 
Cyntha  Stephens 
Amanda  Yeldell  Died  Nov  1838 
Thomas  Jefferson 
Nancy  a Col  woman 


x 1 

x 1 

1 1 

x 

X 

1 

1 1 1 

1 

X 1 

1 

1 


Excluded 
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Sept.  1 1834 
1834 


may  3 1835 


Sep  5 1835 


on  page  19 


0 

yi 

Ti 

V 

Jh 

g 

J3 

73 

O 

■4— 1 

C/3 

0$ 

<D 

X 

0 

PQ 

S 

H 

PC 

Q 

Gideon  Watson  Nov  1836  1 1 

John  a Col  man  1 

Amoses  a Col  Man  1 

Fanny  a Col  woman  Nov  1838  x 1 


Kedar  Hawthorn  1 1 

Martha  Hawthorn  1 1 


Sarah  Peak 

John  a Col  Man  died  Mch  1841 

The  State  of  the  Church  5 Sept  1835  Whole  No  76 


John  W.  Campbell  Died  3 July  1845 

Lucinda  Campbell  1 

Sophe  a Col  woman  1 

Munitford  Stokes  Exc  1836 

Cetiayd  Stokes  1838 

Mary  Autry  Sep  1837 

Martha  Ann  T Teat 


1 


1111 

1 1 
1 1 


Miles  L.  McWilliams 
Martha  Snell 
William  Lineham  1837 
Mary  Walton 

John  G.  Deekle  Nover  1837 

Nancy  Deekle  Nover  1837 

Amanda  Stephens 

Thomas  Jefferson 

William  Green 

James  Powel  March  Dis 

Pricella  a Col  woman  Dec  1839 

Margaret  Beard 

Hugh  McKee  Ex  1839 

Sarah  McKee 

James  C.  Jones 

Edward  Snell  Died  Nov.  1838 
Silas  M.  Wooten  Dec.  5 1841 
Chany  a Col  woman 


1 1 

1 

1 1 
1 1 


1 

1 


x 

x Died  Aug  1841  1 
x 


1 1 
1 


1 
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<D 

>. 

ffl 


Absolam  Linam  June  13,  1839 

Ebaline  Linam 

John  Jackson  1837 

Nancy  Jackson  1837 

James  Mosely  May  1838 

John  W.  Leslia  Dec  1846 

Asa  Lee  May  1838 

Josiah  Kobb 

Frances  Kobb 

Alen  Lacy 

James  Scott 

John  Hanley  Dec.  1838 
Franklen  Hanley  June  1839 
Martha  Steen 
G.  W.  Cooper  For  1839 
Nicy  An  Kobb 

Liddy  a Col  woman  the  prop  of 
J Snell 

Caroline  Youngblood 
Wm  F.  Youngblood  1838 
Eliza  McWilliams 

Sally  a Col  wo  the  pr  John  Thigpen 

Haggar  a Col  wo  the  pr  John  Thigpen 

Vilet  a Col  Wo.  the  pr  John  Thigpen 

Robert  Scott 

Homer  A powel 

Letty  T Ward 

Martha  Jackson  Now  Jones 

Elizabeth  G Lowe  died  1840 

Sarah  Lion  May  1838 

George  Teat 


x x 

X X 1 
X 1 

1 


X 

1 

X 

X 

1 

1 


1 

1 

1 Restord  in  1841 

X X 

1 


1 

1 

1 

1 

1 


Rose  a Col  wo  the  property  of  N Mun  1 
Aaron  Woodson  Dis  1846  Rest  1847 


Betty  a Col  wo  the  pro  of  L Scott  1 

Martha  E Jefferson  Powell  1 

Telitha  M.  Powel  1 

Isaac  a Col  man  the  prop  of 

D,  Wardlaw  1 

Dorinda  a Col.  wo  the  pro.  of 
W.  F.  Young 


1 


Excluded 
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Rosa  a Col.  wo  the  pro  of 

James  Yedell  1 

Terry  Games  1838  1 

Diner  a Col.  woman  1 

Jinny  a Col.  woman  1 

Cate  a Col.  woman  1 

Henry  Austin 

Elizabeth  Burt  Jay  1 

Mathew  Elder  1 

Kenchen  Paul  1 

James  Green  Noen  1837  1 

Henrietta  Longmire  1838 
Martha  Hudson  1838  1 

Elizabeth  Burt  1838  x 

Rachel  Jackson  x 

Amanda  Jefferson  Alias  Scott  x 

Sarah  Ann  Courtney  De  1838  x 

Permelia  Stephens  1 

Solloman  a Col  Man  x 

Doctor  a Col.  Man  (1843)  1 

Beck  a Col  woman  1 

Martha  Paul  (Alias)  W Waters  1 

Margaret  Lacea  x 

Rachel  Till  Died  Aug  1840  x 

Mary  Jane  Snell  1 

Mary  Paul  Watts  th  1 

Jane  E.  Alison  Died  18  August  1842  x 
Isabella  Elder  Jan  1848  1 

Plenrietta  Hudson  1838  x 

Dr  Lockwood  Alison  1 

Louisa  Hill  x 

Rebecca  Liles  Sept.  1846  1 

Richard  A.  Burson  x 

Hamlen  A Snell  Ap  1844  1 

Eliza  c Col  woman  1 

Lidia  M Williams  Sept  1838  X 

William  Teat  1838  x 

Goodin  Woodsin  Died  1838  x 

Joseph  Burson  x 

Sarah  Peak  by  Voucher 
Mary  Burson  Oct  4 


1 


1 

1 

1 

1 

1 


x 

1 


1 

1 

1 

1 

1 


1 


1 


by  voucher 

1 1 


1 


1 
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Jane  Peak  died  1844  1 

Sugar  a Col  man  1844 
Roily  a Col  man  Dis  1843  1 

Clarrisa  a Col  woman  1 

Dinana  a Col  woman  1 

Willis  a Col  Boy  Ex  1843  1 

Nancy  Peak  Philpot  1 

Davis  White  1838  x 

Delpha  a Col  girl  x 

Becca  a Col  girl  1 

Sariann  Elder  x 

Mary  a Col  girl  Res  Oct.  1837 
Ned  a Col  man  Rest.  1840 
Peggy  a Col.  woman  Rest.  Oct  1837 
Cintha  Norris  on  page  19  x 

Henry  R Ward  1 

On  page  18 

Exlex  a Col.  Man  Ex.  1838  x 

Anis  a Col  Man  1843  x 

Chany  a Col  Woman  1 

tiney  a Col.  girl  Nov  3 1838 

Jane  a Col  girl  April  1848 

Stephens  a Col  Man  x 

Amanda  Hill  Dec  1848  x 


1 

1 


x 

1 

1 


1 


1 


William  Hill 
Braddock  a Col  man 
Acy  a Col  Man 
David  a Col  Man  1838 
Jim  a Col  Man 
Robert  Mosley 
Nancy  Mosley 
From  page  10 

Selvy  a Col  woman  Rest.  1838 
Wm  J Holloway 
Kindred  Hardy  Dec.  5 1846 
Martha  Hardy  Dec.  5 1846 
Anthony  Low  Aug  1839 
Elizabeth  Hall 
Elizabeth  Thompson 


1 

x 1 

1 

1 1 

1 

x 1 

1 
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1 


1 


1 

1 1 
1 


x 

X 1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 1 


1 


Excluded 

Restord 

Dead 
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August  5 
1838 


from  page  9 

Oct  6 
1838 

Dec. 


a, 

aJ 

PQ 


Charles  a Col  man  (propt  of 
J Calhoun) 

Sandy  a Col  Man  1 

Jinny  a Col  woman  1 

Mary  a Col  woman  (of  J Calhoun)  1 
Metilda  a Col  woman  1 

Elenor  McWilliams  x 


x 


Isaac  T.  Thompson  Restord  1 

Henry  Brard  March  1 1844  1 


Lida  a Col  man 
Sharlet  a Col  worn  Died  1841 
William  B Taylor  March  1839 
Henry  Jones 

David  Cantell  March  1839 
Hezakiah  Bussey  Dec.  1838 
Elizabeth  a Col  woman 
William  Palmer 
Ava  Paul 
Barbara  Arant 

Muntford  Stokes  Res.  Sep  1838 
and  also  dismissed 


1 

x 1 

X X 

X 1 

X 1 

1 

1 

1 

X 1 

1 1 


Rose  a Col  woman  Res.  Sep  1838 

Henry  Brazeale  April  1844  1 1 

James  Collins  x 1 


1 


Ollive  A Col  girl 


x 


1 


Elleck  A Col  man  Restord  Sep.  1838 
Jane  Williams  1 

Terry  a Col  Boy  1 


x 


obidence  Y Davis 
Mary  Bevely 
Elenor  Beveley 
Frances  Bevely 

Mary  C.  Salter  Died  14th  Sept.  1842 


1 


.x 


I 


By  Letter 
Dismissed 
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1839 


May  4th 


June  15 


July  6 


August  8 


1839 

August 


1842 


<u 


CQ  CQ 


Jessee  M.  Callaway 
Susanah  Callaway 
Ainasa  C Callaway 
Annie  Gandy 


x 1 
x 1 
x 1 
x 1 


David  Gastin  x 1 

Martha  Palmore  x 1 


Elizabeth  Palmore 
Jincy  Gastin 


Elenor  Collins 
Mary  Ann  Palmore 


John  Palmore 
Elizabeth  Elder  Jan  1845 


Peney  a Col  Woman  Nov 


1 1 


Elsy  a Col  woman 
Mary  Callaway  May  1840 
Charles  a Col  man  May  1840 
(of  L Scott) 

Cintha  Cantrall 

Hester  a col  woman  Res.  Augt.  1844 
Mariah  a Col  woman  April  1844 
Emeline  C.  Jones 
Ebenezer  Halping 
William  G.  Mackey  1 


1 

1 

1 

1 

x 11 

1 1 
1 x 
1 

1 X 


Hasty  Bogan  Res  Ap  1842 
Abner  Jackson  Jan  Jan.  31  1840 
Isabella  Jackson 
Rachiel  Jackson  June  6,  1840 
A.  F.  Woods 

Sarah  Powell  Dis  Aug  1845 
Margarett  McWhorter 
Sicely  Jefferson 
Linda  a Col  woman 


1 

1 x 
1 x 
1 1 
x 1 
1 1 
1 
1 
1 


Dismissed 

Excluded 

Restord 

Dead 
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Sept.  3 


May 

1840 


Sept.  1843 


Sept.  1843 


May  1844 


<u 


Mary  Woodson  1 

Mary  Ann  Burson  Tobias  Oct.  1847  1 1 

Nancy  Ann  Ward  1 

Fountain  a col  man  1 


Susanah  Thigpen  1838  Dis  1842  1 x 


Eliza  Cunningham  Sept 
Martha  Cunnigham  1843 


1 1 
1 1 


Mary  Cunnigham,  Dis.  1844 
Thomas  B.  Rush  Dis  Augt.  1840 
Caroline  A Rush 


1 1 
1 1 
1 1 


J.  L.  Wood  1 

Sarah  Ann  Smith  1 

Ginsy  Moore  1 

Caroline  Ward  1 

Rachael  a col  woman  J M Powell  1 

Mariah  a col  woman  S M Wooten  1 

Chaney  a col  woman  H R Ward  1 

a col  woman  J H Moorer  1 


1 


Joe  L.  Womack 

James  L.  Perkins 

John  McWooten  Ju  Dis 

Paul  C.  Leatherwood  Jan.  1845 

Permelia  Leatherwood 

Rebecca  Palmore 

Sawney  the  proprty 

Silva  the  prop  of  J.  Snell 

Fellis  the  prop  of  J.  Snell 

Bob  the  prop  of  J.  R.  Yeldell 

Watkins  Salter 

Frances  Yeldell 

Elizabeth  Scott 

Eliza  Perkins  May  2,  1840 


1 

1 

1 1 
1 1 
1 1 
1 


By  Voucher 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 


Dismissed 

Excluded 
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March  6 1847 


2 CD 

'a.  J 
« >% 
PQ  PQ 

Hark  the  prop  of  J.  Yeldell  1 

William  J.  Womack 

Lucy  Womack  1 

Martha  J.  Eddins  Dec.  5 1840  1 

Mariah  Davis  1 

July  property  of  Jno  Snell  1 

Mahala  property  of  Jno  Snell 
James  J.  Thigpen 


Mary  the  property  of  J.  Carter  1 

Elva  the  property  of  J.  D.  Thompson  1 

Selva  the  property  of 
Wm  F Youngblood 

Elizabeth  Boggan  1 

Elizabeth  Stean  1 

Mary  Beard  1 

Mary  D.  Campbell  1 

Jno  Beard  1 


Dismissed 

Excluded 

Restord 
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1828 

May  31st 

After  the  Constitution  the  church  set  in  conference 
opened  a door  for  the  Reception  of  Members 
and  Received  by  Experience  Sister  Phebe  a Col 
woman  the  property  of  Garland  Burt,  and  dis- 
missed by  singing  and  prayr. 

May  31 

The  Church  met  in  conference 

1st, 

Opened  a Door  for  the  Reception  of  Members 
Received  by  Letter  Brother  Davis  Austin  and  Sis- 
ter Metilda  Austin  his  wife 

2nd 

Called  brother  Kedar  Hawthorn  to  the  pastoral 
care  of  the  church 

3th 

appointed  brother  Dabney  Palmer  church  Clerk 

4th 

appointed  our  next  meeting  on  the  first  Sabbath 
in  July  a Communion  Meeting 

5 

This  Church  unnimously  Resolvd  to  Join  the  Beth- 
lehem association,  dismissed  by  singing  & prayr 

July  5 

The  Church  met  in  Conference 

1st 

Opened  a Door  for  the  Reception  of  Members 
Receivd  by  Experience  sister  Nancy  Cook  and 
Brother  Wm  J Hays  and  also  Moses  a Col  man 
the  property  of  Josiah  Hill  Received  by  Letter 
Brother  Benjamn  H Tarver  and  his  wife  precilla 
Tarver  also  Brother  Vincent  Watts  and  also  by 
Letter  Brother  William  Cone 
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2nd 

Resolved  by  the  Church  that  our  Stated  Com- 
munion meeting  Shall  be  four  times  a year  in  the 
months  of  November  February  May  and  August 

3 

Resolvd  by  the  Church  that  Brother  Hawthorn  & 
Palmer  write  to  Turubull  Church  Dixon  County 
Tennessee  the  acknowledgment  of  Sister  Peak 

1828 

August  2 

After  devine  Sirvice  by  Brother  Trowel 
The  church  met  in  Conferece 

1st 

invited  visiting  Members  to  a Seat  with  us  opened 
a door  for  the  Reception  of  Members  Reed  by 
Experience  Sister  Polly  Danviss  by  Letter  Brother 
Kindred  Hardy  and  Sister  Mary  McMurphey 

3 

appointed  Brethrn  Hawthorn  and  Scott  as 
dellegats  and  in  case  of  falure  Brother  Palmer  to 
the  association  and  Brother  Palmer  to  write  the 
Letter  and  call  on  help  if  he  may  think  proper 

4th 

agreed  by  the  church  that  we  make  Choice  of  a 
deacon  at  our  next  Meeting 

( Kedar  Hawthorn  M 

( 

( Dabney  Palmer  C C L K 

( 

5th 

Opened  a door  for  the  Recp  Members  at  the  water 
Reed  by  Experience  Rose  a Col  woman  the  prop- 
erty of  Seth  Smith 
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Sept.  6 
1828 

Conference  Meeting 
1st 

invited  visiting  members  to  a Seat  with  us 

2nd 

Opened  a dor  for  the  Reception  of  Members  Reed 
by  Experience  Jinny  a Col  woman  the  property  of 
Dabney  Pamler  also  Reed  by  letter  Sister  Susan 
Powels  and  Elizabeth  Burt  and  Brother  Nathan 
Williams  and  Wife  Sally  Williams  and  by  voucher 
sister  Agness  Hill 

3rd 

Agreable  to  a resalution  of  our  Last  Conference 
the  Church  went  into  a Choice  of  a deacon  and 
chose  Brother  Benjamin  H Traver  to  the  office 
of  deacon 

4th 

The  association  Letter  was  Called  for  and  Read 
and  Reed  agreable  to  order  of  Last  Conference. 

5 

Ordered  by  the  Church  that  Brother  Scott  be  our 
Teasureer  and  take  care  of  the  funds  beloning  to 
the  Church  and  pay  out  the  same  by  order  of 
the  Church 

6th 

Agreed  by  the  Church  that  they  invite  a presbatrv 
on  Saterday  before  the  first  Lords  day  in  Novem- 
ber for  the  purpose  of  ordaining  Brother  Tarver 
to  the  office  of  a deacon 

dismissed  as  usial 

( Kedar  Hawthorn  M 

( 

( Dabney  Palmer  C Clk, 
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Oct.  4 1828 

Sunday  Morning  Sept  7th  1828 

Opened  a door  at  the  water  for  the  Reception  of 
Members  Reed  by  Experence  Brother  Amos 
Little  Administerd  baptism  then  Prapard  to  the 
House  and  Brother  Hawthorn  preached 

( 

( Kedar  Hawthorn  M 
( 

( Dabney  Palmer  C Clk 
Conferece  Meeting 

1st 

Invited  visiting  Members  to  a Seat  with  us 

2nd 

Opened  a door  for  the  Reception  of  Member 
( Kedar  Hawthorn  M 

Oct.  4 

( 

( Dabney  Palmer  C Clk 
The  church  met  at  night 

opened  a Door  for  the  Reception  of  members 
Reed  by  Experience  Cherry  a Col  woman  the 

property  of  Sherrard  Lile. 

Nov.  1,  1828 


1 

Conference  Meeting 

invited  visiting  members  to  a Seat  with  us 

2nd 

opened  a door  for  the  Reception  members  Recv 
by  Experience  Richmond  a Col  man  the  property 
Josiah  Hill. 

No.  3 


The  Church  having  appointed  this  day  for  the 
ordination  of  Brother  Tarver  to  the  office  of 
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Dec.  6 


1st 


2nd 


1829 
Jan  3 


1st 


2nd 


deacon  but  being  disappointed  in  a presbyery 
we  have  put  of  the  time  to  some  Covenient  Season 
dismissed  as  usial  ( K Hawthorn  M 

( 

( Dabney  Palmer  C 


Conference  Meeting 


invited  visiting  members  to  a Seat  with  us 


Opened  a door  for  the  Reception  of  members 
Reed  by  Experience  M unford  Stokes  Reed  by  Let- 
ter Sister  Sarah  Daniel,  Dismissed  by  Singing  and 
Prayr 

( Kedar  Hawthorn  M 

( 

( Dabney  Palmer  C Clk 


Conferece  Meeting 

invited  visiting  members  to  a Seat  with  us 

Opened  a door  for  the  Reception  of  members 
reed  by  Experience  Elizabeth  Little  and  Martin 
Lee  Reed  by  Letter  Brother  William  Cumpton  and 
wife  Sarah  Cumpton  . 

dismiss  by  Singing  and  Prayr 

( Kedar  Hawthorn  M 

( 

( Dabney  Palmer  C Clk 


Jan  15  1829 

The  Church  meet  in  Conference  and  Brothers 
Towel  and  Moore  forming  a presbytery  and 
proceted  to  the  ordination  of  Brother  Benjamin 
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H Tarver  agreeable  to  a previous  appointment  to 
the  office  of  deacon. 


Jan  31  1829 

The  Church  met  in  Conferece 
1st 

Invited  visiting  members  to  a Seat  with  us 
Opened  a door  for  the  Reception  of  members 
Reed  by  Experience  Brother  Harry  a Col  man  the 
property  of  Jacob  Lewis 

3 

Resolvd  by  the  Church  that  the  articles  of  faith 
be  Read  on  Saterday  before  our  regular  Com- 
munion Season  Closed  in  the  usial  way 

( Kedar  Hawthorn  M 

( 

( Dabney  Palmer  C.  Clk 

1829 

March  28 

Brethren  Butler  and  Gillins  preached 
The  Church  met  in  Conference 
1st 

invited  visiting  members  to  a Seat  with  us 

2 

Opened  a door  for  the  Reception  members  Reed 
by  Experience  Sister  Susan  Lester  and  Brother 
Ceasor  a Col  man  the  property  of  Garland  Burt  by 
voucher  Brother  Holloday  a Col  man  the  prop- 
erty of  Mrs.  Hill 

Closed  in  the  usial  way 

( Kedar  Hawthorn  M 

( 

( Dabney  Palmer  C Clk 
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1829 


May  2 

No  Conference 

June  6th 

The  Church  met  in  Conference 

1st, 

Invited  visiting  members  to  a Seat  with  us 

2nd 

took  up  the  case  of  Brother  Sawney  for  Carnal 
Communication  with  a other  woman  not  his  wife 
and  laid  over  tel  our  next  Conferece.  dismissed  in 
in  the  usial  way 

( Kedar  Hawthorn  M 
( Dabney  Palmer  C Clk. 

1829 

July  4th 

The  Church  met  in  Conferece 

1 

invited  visiting  Members  to  a Seat  with  us 

2nd 

3th 

Opened  a door  for  the  Reception  of  Members 
Reed  by  Experience  a Col  woman  Silvey  the 
property  Garland  Burt  also  Willy  a Col  woman 
the  property  of  David  Elder  Creasee  a Col  woman 
the  property  of  James  Powers  and  Fanny  a col 
woman  the  property  of  Josiah  Hill 
took  up  the  case  of  Brother  Sawney  & Laid  it 
over  tel  our  next  Conference  on  account  of  his 
absence. 

4th 

Appointed  a Committe  of  Brethren  Tarver  Haw- 
thorn and  Scott  and  in  case  of  falure  vincent 
Watts  to  meet  Breast  work  Church  at  ther  next 
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Conferece  in  order  to  Enquire  into  the  fellow  Ship 
Existing  between  the  two  Churches 
dismissed  in  the  usial  way 

( Kedar  Hawthorn  M 

( 

( Dabney  Palmer  C C L K 

1829 


Aug  1 

Conferece  Meeting 
1st 

invited  visiting  members  to  a Seat  with  us 

2nd 

opened  a door  for  the  reception  of  Members 

3 

took  up  the  Case  of  Brother  Sawney  a Col  man 
and  Expel  him  for  Crime  of  adultry 

4th 

Appointed  a Delagation  to  our  next  Association 
and  Appointed  Brethren  Hawthorn  and  Tarver  to 
Represent  us  in  that  Body  appointed  Brother 
Tarver  to  write  the  Letter  to  the  Association. 

Dismissed  in  the  usial  way 

( Kedar  Hawthorn  M 

( 

( Dabney  Palmer  C Clk 


Sept.  5th,  1829 

Conference  Meeting 

1st. 

invited  visiting  Members  to  a Seat  with  us 

2 


Opened  a door  for  the  Reception  of  Members 
3 

Appointed  Brethren  Tarver  and  Palmer  at  the 
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request  of  union  Church  as  helps  in  an  Examina- 
tion of  one  of  the  Members  of  that  body  in  regard 
to  his  minesterial  gift 

4th 

Reconsidered  the  case  of  Brother  Sawney  by  the 
information  of  Brother  Palmer  and  Laid  over  tel 
our  next  Conference  Dismissed  in  the  usial  way 

( 

The  Association  Letter  ( Kedar  Hawthorn  M 

( 

was  presented  by  Brother  Dabney  Palmer  C Clk 

) 

Tarver  Read  and  Received  ) 

Nov. 

Met  in  Conference  the  Saterday  before  the  first 
Lords  Day  in  November  1829  and  after  Sirvice 
by  Brethren  Brown  and  Watson  the  Church 
proceded  to  Business 

1st 

invited  visiting  Members  to  a Seat  with  us 

2 

opened  a door  for  the  Reception  of  members 
Reed  by  Experience  Peggy  a Col  woman  the  prop- 
erty of  Sister  Powel  Reed  by  Letter  Sister  Winney 
Lampkins 

3rd 

Sister  Metilda  Norris  Craved  the  watch  care  of 
this  Church  until  a Letter  Can  be  obtained  from 
her  former  Church  and  that  Brother  Hawthorn 
write  the  Letter 

4th 

The  Case  of  Brother  Sawney  was  taken  up  and 
Laid  over  tel  our  next  Conference 

5th 

A difficulty  heretofore  Existing  between  Brother 
Wm  Cone  of  this  Church  and  Brother  John  Fuller 
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of  New  Hope  Church  is  Setled  to  our  Satisfaction 
By  The  acknowledgement  of  Brother  Cone  and 
also  a fiew  lin  from  New  hope  that  there  was 
Satisfaction  given  by  each  party 

6th 

Brethren  William  Cone  and  Brother  Martin  Lee 
applyed  for  Letters  of  Dismission  which  was 
granted,  dismissed  By  Singing  and  prayr 

( Kedar  Hawthorn  M 
( 

( Alexander  Watson  C C pro  tem 

December 
5 1829 

The  Church  met  agreeable  to  arrangement  and 
after  a Serment  delivered  by  Asa  Right  Set  in 
Conference 

1st 

invited  visiting  Members  to  a Seat  with  us 

2nd 

opened  a Door  for  the  Reception  members 

3rd 

took  up  the  case  of  Brother  Sawney  which  was 
Laid  over  untel  Such  times  as  he  Can  be  present 
dismissed  as  usial  ( Asa  Right  M 

( 

( Kedar  Hawthorn  C.  C pro  tem 

( 


January  2th  1830 

Fellowship  Church  Book 
The  Church  Met  in  Conference 
1st 

opened  a door  for  the  Reception  of  Members 

2nd 

took  up  the  Case  of  Sister  Mary  danviss  and  Ex- 
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pelled  her  for  Marrying  a Second  Husband  whilst 
her  first  Husband  was  Living 

3 

By  the  Request  of  Brother  Palmer  Brethren  Haw- 
thorn Tarver  and  Watts  a Committee  to  Examine 
the  Church  book  and  report  to  our  next  Confer- 
ence dismissed  in  the  usial  way 

( Kedar  Hawthorn  M 
( Dabney  Palmer  C C Ik 
( 

Febr  1830 

6 

The  Church  Met  in  Conference 

1st 

invited  visiting  members  to  a Seat  with  us 

2nd 

opened  a door  for  the  Reception  of  Members 

3 th 

The  Church  Requested  Brother  Hawthorn  to  draw 
rules  of  decorum  for  the  Government  of  this 
Church  which  was  read  and  ordered  to  be 
recorded 

4th 

Brother  Hollowday  a Col  man  applied  for  a Letter 
of  dismission  which  was  granted  Dismissed  as  usial 

( Kedar  Hawthorn  M 
( 

( Dabney  Palmer  C C L K 

1830 

March  6th 

The  Church  met  in  Conference 

1st 

invited  visiting  Members  to  a Seat  with  us 
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2nd 

Opened  a door  for  the  Reception  of  Members  Reed 
Letter  by  Brother  Richard  Bullock  and  Sister 
usley  Bullock  his  wife  and  Brother  Charles  H 
Cooper  and  also  Sister  Metilda  Norris. 

3rd 

took  up  the  Case  of  Sister  Susan  Lester  in  Con- 
sequence of  she  Joining  the  Methodist  and  Ex- 
cluded her 

4th 

By  The  Request  of  Bear  Creek  Church  appointed 
Brethren  Scott  and  Tarver  to  attend  them  on  the 
Saterday  before  the  forth  Lords  day  in  this  Month 
to  assist  in  digesting  a difficulty  amongst  them 

5th 

took  up  the  case  of  Sawney  a Col  Man  and  restord 
him  to  our  Fellowship 

Closed  by  Singing  and  prayr 

( Kedar  Hawthorn  M 

( 

( Dabney  Palmer  C Clk. 

1830 

April  3rd 

The  Church  Met  in  Conference 
1st 

invited  visiting  Members  to  a Seat  with  us 

2nd 

Opened  a door  for  the  Reception  of  Members 
3rd 

Agreeable  to  an  order  of  July  Conference  the 
Brethren  Met  Breast  Work  Church  and  Found  full 
Christian  fellowship  existing  between  the 
Churches 
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4th 


1830 
May  1st 


1st 


2nd 


1830 
June  5th 


1st 

2 


3rd 


agreeable  to  an  order  of  July  Conference  Brethren 
Hawthorn  and  Tarver  examined  the  Church  Book 
and  found  it  Correct. 

Closed  in  the  usial  way 

( Kedar  Hawthorn  M 

( 

( Dabney  Palmer  C Clk. 


The  Church  Met  in  Conference 


invited  visiting  Members  to  a Seat  with  us 


Opened  a door  for  the  Reception  of  Members 
rec  by  Letter  Sister  Nancy  Woodson  Closed  in 
the  usial  way 

( Kedar  Hawthorn  ,M 

( 

( Dabney  Palmer  C Clk 


After  divine  Service  by  Brother  Watson 
The  Church  Met  in  Conference 


invited  visiting  Members  to  a Seat  with  us 


Opened  a door  for  the  Reception  of  Members 
Reed  by  Letter  Sister  Cassey  Perkins 


Brother  William  Crompton  applyed  for  Letters  of 
dissmission  in  behalf  of  himself  and  wife  and  sistei 
Daniel  which  was  Granted  Closed  as  usial 
( Kedar  Hawthorn  M 
( 

( Dabney  Palmer  C Clk. 
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Fellowship  Church 

July  3rd  1830 

Brother  Watson  Preached 
The  Church  met  in  Conferece 


1st 


2 


3rd 


July  31 


1st 


2nd 


3rd 


4th 


invited  visiting  Members  to  a Seat  with  us 


Opened  a door  for  the  Reception  of  Members 


Reed  request  from  New  hope  Church  by  the  hand 
of  Brother  Jackson  requesting  the  deacons  and  our 
paster  as  helps  to  assist  in  Settling  Exesting  diffi- 
culty s amongst  them  on  Saterday  before  the  fourth 
Lords  day  in  this  Month  the  request  was  Granted 

( Kedar  Hawthorn  M 
Closed  By  Singing  ( 

( Dabney  Palmer  C Clk 


Conference  Meeting  Brother  Harington  preached 

invited  visiting  Members  to  a Seat  with  us 

Opened  a door  for  the  Reception  of  Members  Rec 
by  Experience  Sister  Elizabeth  Means 


took  up  the  Case  of  Jinny  a Col  woman  the  prop- 
erty of  Dabney  Palmer  and  Expeld  her  for  dis- 
obedience to  her  owners  and  other  unChristian 
Conduct. 


appointed  Brethren  Tarver  and  Scott  to  Labour 
with  Rose  a Col  woman  and  report  at  our  next 
Conference 
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5th 

Appointed  Brethren  Hawthorn  & Scott  dillagats 
to  represent  us  in  our  next  association  and  Brother 
Tarver  in  Case  of  Falure  and  appointed  Brother 
Palmer  to  write  the  Letter, 

( Kedar  Hawthorn  M 
Closed  as  usial  ( 

( Dabney  Palmer  C Clk. 

1830 
Octo  2 

Conference  Meeting 
1st 

Invited  visiting  Members  to  a Seat  with  us 

2nd 

Opened  a door  for  the  Reception  of  Members 
3rd 

took  up  The  Case  of  Sister  Susan  Booth  formely 
Susan  Lester  for  Joining  the  Methodist  Society 
and  by  her  giving  Satisfaction  restord  her  to  the 
fellowship  of  the  Church 

4th 

By  an  order  of  July  Conference  Brethren  Scott  & 
Tarver  Made  a report  satisfactory  Concerning  o 
Col  woman  Rose 

5th 

Sister  Susan  Booth  applyed  for  a Letter  of  Dis- 
mission which  was  granted 

6th 

took  into  Consideration  the  public  gift  of  Brother 
Benjamine  H Tarver  Resolved  by  the  Church  that 
Brother  Tarver  be  Talerated  to  use  his  gift  in  any 
way  he  May  Think  proper  in  our  association  dis- 
trict and  including  Mount  pleasant  Ceader  Creek 
Breast  Work  and  New  Hope  Churche  and  when 
invited  by  any  of  our  regular  ordained  Ministers 
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of  the  Gospel  he  may  Extend  his  gift  whereever 
they  may  invite  him.  Closed  in  the  usial  way 

( Kedar  Hawthorn  M 

( 

( Dabney  Palmer  C C 

1830 

Conference  Meeting 


1st 

invited  visiting  Members  to  a Seat  with  us 

2nd 

Opened  a door  for  the  Reception  of  Members 
Closed  by  Singing  and  prayr 

( Kedar  Hawthorn  M 

( 

( Dabney  Palmer  C.  Clk. 

December  4 1830 

Fellowship  Church 
Conference  Meeting 

1st 

invited  visiting  Members  to  a Seat  with  us 

2nd 

Opened  door  for  the  Reception  of  Members 
3rd 

Reed  a request  from  Ceader  Creek  Church  re- 
questing Three  members  from  this  Church  the 
deacons  included  to  assist  them  in  digesting  a 
difficulty  Existing  amongst  them  Resolved  by  the 
Church  we  Send  our  deacons  Leonard  Scott  and 
Benjamin  H Tarver  and  Dabney  Palmer, 

Closed  in  the  usial  way 

( Kedar  Hawthorn  M 

( 

( Dabney  Palmer  C.  Clk, 
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Jen.  1 
1831 

Conference  Meeting 
Brother  A Travis  preached 
1st 

invited  visiting  Members  to  a Seat  with  us 

2nd 

opened  a door  for  the  reception  of  Members 
Closed  in  the  usial  way 

( Kedar  Hawthorn  M 


( Dabney  Palmer  C.  Clk. 

1831 
Febru  6 

Conference  Meeting 
1st 

invited  visiting  Members  to  a Seat  with  us 

2nd 

opened  a door  for  the  Reception  of  Members 
Reed  by  Letter  Brother  Abner  Jackson  and  his 
wife  Elizabeth  Jackson  and  Brother  Denis  Haw- 
thorn 

Closed  in  the  usial  way. 

( Kedar  Hawthorn  M 

( 

( Dabney  Palmer  C Clk, 

March  5 

Conference  Meeting 
1st 

invited  visiting  Members  to  a Seat  with  us 

2nd 

opened  a door  for  the  Reception  of  Members 
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Reed  by  Letter  Sister  Sarah  Armstrong,  Closed 
in  the  usial  way 

Kedar  Hawthorn  M 
Dabney  Palmer  C Clk. 

1831 
March  5 

Conference  Meeting 
1st 

invited  visiting  Members  to  a Seat  with  us 

2nd 

Opened  a door  for  the  Reception  of  Members 
Reed  by  Letter  Sister  Sarah  Armstrong  Closed  in 
the  usial  way 

Kedar  Hawthorn,  M 


Dabney  Palmer  C.  Clk. 


April  2nd  1831 


1st 


Book 

Conference  Meeting 


invited  visiting  Members  to  a Seat  with  us 


2nd 

opened  a door  for  the  Reception  of  Members 
Reed  by  Letter  Brother  James  Moseley 


3rd 

Ordered  by  the  Church  that  Brother  Charles  H 
Cooper  be  appointed  Treasurer  and  that  Brother 
Scott  to  furnish  The  Ellements  for  the  Sacremeni 
and  to  Call  on  Brother  Cooper  for  Money  at  any 
time  when  he  May  need  the  Same  to  defray  anv 
Expence  that  May  be  incurd  by  the  Church, 
Closed  in  the  usial  way 

( Kedar  Hawthorne,  M 

( 

( Dabney  Palmer,  C.  Clk, 
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April  30  1831 


Conference  Meeting 


1st 

invited  visiting  Members  to  a Seat  with  us 

2 

opened  a door  for  the  Reception  of  Members 
Closed  by  Singing 

( Benjamin  H Tarver,  M 

( 

Charles  H Cooper  C C pr  tern 


June  4th  1831 


Conference  Meeting 


1st 

Invited  visiting  Members  to  a Seat  with  us 

2 

Opened  a door  for  the  Reception  of  Members 
Reed  by  Letter  Brother  John  Scogin  and  Mary 
his  wife  by  Letter  Brother  William  Tally  by  Let- 
ter Sister  Delpha  a Col  woman  the  property  of  the 
Estate  of  John  Adams,  Dec. 

3th 

Resolved  by  the  Church  Brethren  Tarver  and  Hays 
Wait  on  Brother  Nathan  Williams  and  Cite  him 
to  attend  our  Next  Conference  to  shew  Cause  why 
he  has  absented  himself  from  us 


4th 

Resolved  by  the  Church  that  Brethren  V Watts 
and  L Scott  Cite  Ceasor  a Col  man  to  Come  for- 
ward to  the  Church  and  give  satisfaction  for  his 
Jen  Conduct  that  took  place  on  the  day  he  was  sold 

Namely  the  3 of  Last 

Closed  by  Singing  (2  Kedar  Hawthorn  M 

Prayr  ( 

( Dabney  Palmer  C C 

( 
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Conference  Meeting 
1st 

invited  visiting  Members  to  a Seat  with  us 

2nd 

Opened  a door  for  the  Reception  of  Member 
3rd 

took  up  the  Case  of  Jinny  a Col  woman  which  was 
Expeld  in  July  Last  for  disobedience  to  her  own- 
ers and  after  her  Making  Satisfactory  acknowl- 
edge met  was  restord  to  the  fellowship  of  the 
Church 


4th 

Reed  by  Experience  Dolly  a Col  woman  the  prop- 
erty of  Brother  Cooper  and  Reed  by  Letter  Broth- 
er Ely  W Walton. 

5th 

took  up  the  Case  of  Ceasor  and  he  refuseing  to 
give  the  Church  satisfaction,  after  mature  delib- 
eration by  the  Brethren  the  Church  Excluded  him 
from  there  Fellowship 


6th 

Resolved  by  the  Church  that  the  Brethren  J.  Bag- 
get  & Walton  and  Hawthorn  Visit  Rose  a Col 
woman  and  inquire  w into  her  Conduct  and  re- 
port to  our  next  Conference  Closed  as  usial 
( 

( Kedar  Hawthorn  M 

( 

Dabney  Palmer  C C 


August  6th  1831 


Conference  Meeting 


1st 

invited  visiting  Members  to  a Seat  with  us 


2nd 


Opened  a door  for  the  Reception  of  Members 
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3rd 

took  up  the  Case  of  Brother  Williams  for  not  at- 
tending Conference  Meeting  after  his  giving  rea- 
sonable excuse  was  restord  to  the  fellings  of  his 
Brethem 

4th 

took  up  the  Case  of  Rose  a Col  woman  and  after 
mature  Dilberation  by  the  Brethren  Expeld  her 
from  our  Fellowship 

5th 

Resolved  by  the  Church  that  Brother  Hays  Cite 
Brother  Stokes  to  attend  our  next  Conference  to 
answer  to  a charge  preperd  a gainst  him  by  Sister 
Powel  a Member  of  Breast  Work 

6th 

Appointed  by  the  Church  Brethren  Hawthorn  and 
Scott  Deligats  to  our  next  association  and  Brother 
Tarver  in  Case  of  failure  Brother  Palmer  to  write 
the  Letter  and  have  the  same  for  inspection  of  the 
Church  at  our  Next  Conference 

( 

Closed  by  Singing  Prayr  ( Kedar  Hawthorn  M 

( 

( Dabney  Palmer  C Clk. 

September  3 
1831 

Conference  Meeting 
1st 

Invited  visiting  Members  a Seat  with  us 

2nd 

Opened  a door  for  the  Receptoin  of  Members 


3th 


The  Charge  Laid  in  by  Sister  Powel  a gainst 
Brother  Stokes  was  setled  by  them  selves 
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4th 

The  association  Letter  was  Read  and  Reed 
Closed  in  the  usial  way 

Kedar  Hawthorn,  M 

( 

( Dabney  Palmer  C CK 

Sep.  18  1831 

Sabath  Meeting 

The  Church  opened  a Door  for  the  Reception 
Reed  by  Experence  Brother  John  Walton 
Closed  in  the 

( Kedar  Hawthorn,  M 

( 

( Dabney  Palmer  C C K 

Oct  1st  1831 

Conference  Meeting 

1st 

Invited  visiting  members  to  Seat  with  us 

2nd 

Opened  a Door  for  the  Reception  of  Members 

3th 

took  into  Consideration  the  Expediency  of  Giving 
Brother  Tarver  unlimited  Licence  and  Laid  over 
tell  our  next  Conference  for  Consideration 
Closed  in  the  usial  way 
( 

( Kedar  Hawthorn,  M 

( 

Dabney  Palmer  C C lk. 

October  29th  1831 

Conference  Meeting 
1st 

Invited  visiting  Members  to  a Seat  with  us 

2nd 

Opened  a door  for  the  Reception  of  Members 
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3rd 

took  into  Consideration  the  Case  of  giving  Brother 
Tarver  unlimited  Licence  to  preach  the  word 
where  ever  God  in  his  Providence  may  derect  him 
Resolved  by  the  Church  that  we  invite  help  from 
our  Sister  Churches  to  attend  at  our  next  Con- 
ference for  the  purpose  of  forming  a presbytary 
for  the  Examination  of  Brother  Tarver  as  to  his 
Ministerial  gift  vs  we  invite  the  following  preach- 
ing Brethren  Tarvis  Herrington  Wright  Butler  and 
Nowlen  also  two  or  more  members  from  the  fol- 
lowing Churches  Bethsaida  Bethany  Mount  pleas- 
ant, Closed  in  the  usial  way 

( Kedar  Hawthorn,  M 

( 

( Dabney  Palmer  C C 

December  3 1831 

Conference  Meeting 
1st 

Invited  visiting  Members  to  a Seat  with  us 

2nd 

Help  being  present  took  up  the  reference  of  Last 
Conference  respecting  giving  Brother  Tarver  un- 
limited Licence  and  after  due  Examination  gave 
him  unlimited  Licence  to  preach  the  word  where 
ever  God  in  his  providence  may  Call  him 
Closed  by  Singing  and  prayr 

William  Herrington 

Kedar  Hawthorn  Alexander  Watson 

i-o 

C/5 

Dabney  Palmer  C C £ Kedar  Hawthorn 

1832 
Feb.  4th 

Conference  Meeting 
1st 

invited  visiting  Members  to  a Seat  with  us 
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2nd 

Opened  a door  for  the  Reception  of  Members 
3rd 

By  information  given  by  Brother  Hawthorn  Con- 
cerning the  Conduct  of  Silvy  a Col  woman  the 
property  of  Brother  A Travis  and  after  investigat- 
ing the  Case  Expeld  her  for  disorderly  Conduct. 

4th 

From  Sundry  reports  Concerning  Cherry  a Col 
woman  Apointed  Brethren  Palmer  and  Bagget  to 
inquire  into  her  Conduct  and  report  to  Next  Con- 
ference. 

5th 

Brother  Hawthorn  applyed  for  Letters  of  Dis- 
mission for  himself  and  wife  Patsey  Hawthorn 
which  was  grated 

6th 

Church  went  into  a Choice  for  a pastorial  Supply 
and  Chose  Brother  Hawthorn  by  unanimous  voice 

Closed  in  the  usial  way 

Kedar  Hawthorn  M 


Dabney  Palmer  C C 


March  3rd  1832 

Conference  Meeting 

1st 

invited  visiting  Members  to  a Seat  with  us 

2nd 

Opened  a door  for  the  Reception  of  Members 
3th 

The  Church  took  up  the  reference  of  Last  Con- 
ference Concerning  the  Conduct  of  Cherry  a Col 
woman  and  Expeld  her  for  disorderly  Conduct. 
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4th 

Appointed  Brother  Hays  to  Cite  Brother  Nathan 
Williams  to  attend  our  next  Conference  to  Shew 
Cause  why  he  has  absented  himself  from  us  so 
Long 

5th 

Brother  James  Mosely  applied  for  a Letter  of  Dis- 
mission which  was  granted 

6th 

Resolved  by  the  Church  that  Brother  Palmer  write 
on  to  the  agent  of  the  Baptist  tract  Society  to 
furnish  this  Church  with  tracts 
Closed  in  the  usial  way 

( 

( Kedar  Hawthorn,  M 

( 

( Dabney  Palmer  C Clk 

March  31st  1832 

Conference  Meeting 
1st 

invited  visiting  Members  to  a Seat  with  us 

2nd 

Opened  a door  for  the  Reception  of  Members 

3 

Took  up  the  reference  of  Last  Conference  Brother 
Hays  reported  that  he  saw  Brother  Williams  and 
that  he  Cited  him  to  attend  and  he  said  it  was  out 
of  his  power  to  attend  as  he  was  Compeld  to  be 
on  the  road  to  Blakely  and  after  deliberation  by 
the  Brethren  laid  the  Case  over  till  our  next  Con- 
ference. 

4 

Resolved  by  the  Church  that  we  view  it  disorder 
in  any  Brother  that  will  be  on  the  Road  with  their 
Carrage  on  the  Sabath  either  in  gowing  to  or  from 
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Market  without  a peovidential  Cause 
Closed  by  Singing  and  praye 


( Kedar  Hawthorn,  M 

( 

( Dabney  Palmer  C Clk. 

May  5th  1832 

Conference  Meeting 


1st 

invited  visiting  Members  to  a Seat  with  us 

2nd 

Opened  a door  for  the  Reception  of  Members 
Reed  by  Letter  Brother  Alexander  Watson  and 
his  wife  Mary  Watson 

3th 

took  up  the  Case  of  Brother  Taley  Concerning  a 
report  which  is  in  Curculation  in  the  word  whicn 
report  says  Brother  Tally  has  at  Sundry  times 
made  use  of  profane  languag  the  Church  Calld 
on  Brother  Tally  to  know  if  he  was  guilty  and  his 
answer  was  that  he  never  made  use  of  such  Lan 
guage  Resolved  by  the  Church  that  a Committee 
of  five  be  appointed  to  Inquire  into  the  Reports 
uppon  Brother  Tally  and  Report  to  our  next  Con 
ference.  The  following  Brethren  were  appointed 
Leonard  Scott  Abner  Jackson  Richard  Bullock 
John  Scogin  and  Charles  H Cooper 
Closed  by  singing  and  prayr 

( Kedar  Hawthorn,  M 

( 

Dabney  Palmer  C Clk. 

Brther  Nox  preached 

June  2th  1832 
1st 

Took  up  the  Case  of  Brother  William  for  non  at- 
tendance and  Brother  Williams  being  present  and 
made  his  Excuse  that  he  followed  waggoing  for 
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Employment  in  the  Service  of  another  man  and 
that  it  was  out  of  his  power  to  attend  any  oftener 
Conveniently  and  said  that  he  wished  to  attend  as 
often  as  Lay  in  his  power.  After  mature  delibera- 
tion of  the  Brethren  the  case  was  Laid  over  untill 
next  Conference 


3 


June  29th 


1832 


1st 


2nd 


3rd 


4th 


Brother  Kindred  Hardy  applied  for  a Letter  of 
Dismission  which  was  granted, 

Dismissed  in  the  usial  way 

( Zaccheus  Nixs,  M 

( 

( Dabney  Palmer,  C C 


After  divine  Service  by  Brother  Hawthorn 


The  Church  went  into  Conference 


invited  visiting  Members  to  a Seat  with  us 


opened  a door  for  the  Reception  of  Members 


Took  up  the  reference  of  Last  Conference  the 
Case  of  Brother  Williams  and  after  mature  De- 
liberation by  the  Brethren  Restord  him  to  the  fel- 
lowship of  the  Church 


took  up  the  Reference  of  Last  Conference  the 
case  of  Brother  Tally  Resolved  by  the  Church 
that  we  Call  on  four  of  our  sister  Churches,  to 
send  us  each  four  Members  to  assist  us  in  settling 
the  difficulty  before  Mentioned  on  Thursday  befor 
the  first  Sabath  in  August  next  from  the  following 
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Church  vs  Union  Bethany  Bethsaida  and  Frenship 
Closed  in  the  usial  way 

( Kedar  Hawthorn,  M 

( 

( Dabney  Palmer  C C. 

August  2nd  1832 

After  divine  Service  by  Brother  A Travice  The 
Church  Met  in  Conference 
1st 

Invited  visiting  Members  to  a Seat  with  us 

2nd 

Opened  a door  for  the  Reception  of  Members 
3 

Took  up  the  reference  of  Last  Conference  the  Cas 
of  Brother  Tally  the  Committee  Requested  from 
our  sister  Churches  being  present  Namely  from 
union  Wm  Herrington  Wm  McDaniel  and  Henry 
Bolton  Bethany  Jonathan  Bell  Bradley  Dear  and 
Jonathan  Kenady  Bethsaida  James  A Butler  Abel 
pike  Martin  Lee  and  John  Albritton  Frienship 
Jessy  Reaves  Samuel  Rowel  and  Alexander  Bever- 
ly the  Committee  Retired  and  on  investigating 
the  case  Excluded  all  worldly  testamony  took  up 
the  testamony  of  Richmond  a Col  man  and  Ex- 
cluded his  testamony 

James  A Buttes  Chor 
Dabney  Palmer  Reed 

Aug.  2 1832 

The  Church  went  into  a Chouce  of  Dillegats  to 
the  association  and  appointed  Brethren  L.  Scott 
and  A Watson  and  Broth  Cooper  to  write  the  Let- 
ter and  after  the  Commttee  made  their  Report 
Dimssd  by  Singing  and  prayr 
( 

( Kedar  Hawthorn,  M 

( 

C.  H.  Cooper  C C pr  tern 
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Sept.  1st  1832 

Conference  Meeting 
1st 

invited  visiting  Members  to  a Seat  with  us 

2nd 

opened  a door  for  the  Reception  of  Members 
3rd 

Called  for  the  association  Letter  which  was  pre- 
sented Read  and  Receaved  by  the  Church 
Dismissed  in  the  usial  way 

’(  Kedar  Hawthorn,  M 

( 

(Dabney  Palmer  C.  C. 

Oct.  6th  1832 

After  Divine  service  by  Brethren  Buttes  and 
Travic  The  Church  met  in  Conference 


1st 

Invited  visiting  members  to  a Seat  with  us 

2nd 

opened  a door  for  the  Reception  of  members 
Reed  by  Experience  Eliza  Walton 

3th 

Appointed  Joel  Bagget  and  Cooper  to  cite  Brother 
Palmer  to  attend  our  Next  Conference  to  Explain 
a Certain  Matter  that  is  Resting  with  some  weight 
on  the  minds  of  the  Brethren 

4th 

Resolved  that  we  Meet  Twice  a month  to  pray  to 
God  for  his  blessings  Closed  in  the  usial  way 

( Kedar  Hawthorn,  M 

( 

( Dabney  Palmer  C Clk. 
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Decmb  1st  1832 

Conference  Meeting 
1st 

Invited  visiting  members  to  a Seat  with  us 

2nd 

opened  a door  for  the  Reception  of  members 
3rd 

A charge  from  New  Hope  Church  against  Brother 
Alexander  Watson  Resolved  by  the  Church  that 
Brother  Watson  attend  our  next  Conference  also 
to  write  New  Hope  Church  Informing  them  wha! 
steps  to  take  in  the  Case  and  the  Letter  to  be 
borne  by  Brethren  Tarver  and  Jackson  also  the 
following  Brethren  to  write  a letter  to  Brother 
Watson  Tarver  and  Hays 

4th 

The  following  Brothren  and  sisters  applied  for 
Letters  of  Dismission  Elizabeth  Means  Joel  Bag- 
gett and  his  wife  Jane  Vincent  Watts  and  Peter 
a Col  man  the  propertty  of  Brother  Watts  Dab- 
ney Palmer  and  his  wife  Clarissa  and  Winney 
Lamkin  which  was  granted 
Closed  in  the  usial  way 

( Kedar  Hawthorn,  M 

( 

( Dabney  Palmer  C Clk, 


January  4th  1833 


Conference  Meeting 

Invited  viisting  Members  to  a Seat  with  us 

2nd 

Opened  a door  for  the  Reception  of  Members 


3rd 

Appointed  Brother,  C.  H.  Cooper  Church  Clerk 
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4th 

Took  up  the  Reference  of  Last  Conference  the 
Case  of  Brother  Watson  and  after  mature  delib- 
eration by  the  Brethren  and  finding  the  Charge 
against  Brother  Watson  the  Case  was  Dismissed. 

5th 

The  following  Brethren  and  Sisters  applied  for 
Letters  of  Dismession  Brother  A Watson  and  Sis- 
ter Mary  Watson  his  wife  Brother  John  and  Mary 
Scogin  his  wife  and  Sester  Delpha  a Col  woman 
the  property  of  Brother  Scogin  which  Letters  was 
granted 

6th 

The  Church  proceded  to  Call  a pastorial  Supply 
for  the  1833  and  Chose  Brother  Hawthorn, 

Closing  by  singing  and  prayr 

( Kedar  Hawthorn  M 

( 

( C,  H, Cooper  C C K 


Febru  2nd  1833 


Conference  Meeting 


1st 

Invited  visiting  Members  to  a Seat  with  us 

2nd 

Opened  a door  for  the  Reception  of  Members 
3th 

Reed  a Letter  from  New  hope  Church  stating  a 
Charge  against  Brother  A Watson  and  we  in- 
formed the  Sister  Church  that  we  had  granted 
Brother  Watson  a Letter  of  Dismission. 

4th 

Procede  to  Grant  Letters  of  Dismission  to  Brother 
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Dennis  Hawthorn  and  Sister  Sarah  Armstrong. 
Closed  in  the  usial  way 

( Kedar  Hawthorn  M 

( 

( C,  M,  Cooper  C C K 

( 

1833 


April  6th 
1st 
2nd 


3th 


Conference  Meeting 

O 

Invited  visiting  Members  to  a Seat  with  us 


Opened  a door  for  the  Reception  of  Members 


Took  up  a Case  between  Brother  Palmer  and  Sco- 
gin  Concering  a Settlement  about  a part  of  a Bale 
of  Cotton  and  agreed  that  the  Clerk  address 
Brother  Scogin  a Letter  on  that  Subject 

Closed  by  Singing  and  prayer 

( Benjamin  H Tarver,  M 

( 

( C,  H,  Cooper,  C.  C.  K 


May  4th  1833 

J 


Conference  Meeting 


1st 

invited  a visiting  Members  to  a Seat  with  us 

2nd 

Opened  a door  for  the  Reception  of  Members 
3rd 

Brother  Tally  Petioned  for  a Letter  of  Dismission 
it  being  moved  and  Second  to  try  the  fellowship  of 
of  Brother  Tally  and  finding  it  was  unanimously 
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Rejected  and  after  Mature  Debileration  by  the 
Church  Brother  Tally  was  expeld. 

Closed  in  the  usial  way 

( 

( Kedar  Hawthorn,  M 

( 

( C,  H,  Cooper,  C,C,K 

June  1st  1833 

After  divine  Service  by  Brethren  Sorell  and  How- 
thorn  The  Church  met  in  Conference 


1st 

invited  visiting  members  to  a Seat  with  us 


2nd 


July  6th  1833 


Opened  a door  for  the  Reception  Members 
Closed  by  Singing  Prayr 

( Kedar  Hawthorn,  M 

( 

( C,H,  Cooper,  C,C,K 

After  divine  Sirvice  Brethren  Tolbert  and  Haw- 
thorn the  Church  met  in  Conference 


1st 


2nd 


July  7 


invited  visiting  Members  to  a Seat  with  us 

Opened  a door  for  the  Reception  of  Members 
Closed  by  Singing 

The  Church  met  on  Sabath  and  opened  a door  for 
the  Recpt  of  Members  Reed  by  Experience  Silvy 
a Col  woman  the  property  of  Brother  Bullock  also 
Edney  a Col  woman  the  property  of  T Hays 
Closed  by  Singing  ( 

and  Prayr  ( Kedar  Hawthorn,  M 

( 

C.H,  Cooper,  C C K 
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August  3rd  1833 

Conference  Meeting 

1st 

invited  visiting  Members  to  a Seat  with  us 

2nd 

Opened  a door  for  the  Reception  of  Members  Reed 
by  Experience  John  B Scott  Bellups  Burt  Susan 
Scott  Mary  Munn  James  Yedell  and  Sally  a Col 
woman  the  property  of  George  Lewis. 

Appointed  Brethren  Tarver  and  L Scott  deligats 
and  in  Case  of  falure  Brother  A Jackson  to  our 
next  association  and  brother  Cooper  to  write  a 
Letter  and  have  it  prepard  against  our  Next  Con- 
ference ( 

Closed  as  usial  ( Kedar  Hawthorn,  M 

( 

( Dabney  Palmer,  C C,pro  tern. 

August  31st  1833 

After  divine  Service  by  Brethren  Hawthorn  and 
Reaves  The  Church  met  in  Conference 

1st 

invited  visiting  members  to  Seat  with  us 

2nd 

Opened  a door  for  the  Reception  of  Members  Reed 
by  Experience  Neal  Munn  Flora  a Col  woman  the 
property  of  Mr.  Elder  Lua  a Col  woman  the  prop- 
erty of  Edward  Night  Reed  by  Letter  Brothei 
John  Snell  and  wife  Elizabeth  Snell 

3th 

Took  up  a Case  of  Dolly  a Col  woman  the  prop- 
erty of  Brother  Cooper  for  Disordely  Conduct  and 
Expeld  her 

4th 

Brother  Richard  and  Sister  Usley  Bullock  and 
Silvy  a Col  woman  the  property  of  Brother  Bullock 
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all  applied  for  Letters  of  Dismission  which  was 
Granted. 


5th 

Called  for  the  association  Letter  which  was  Read 
and  Reed 

Closed  in  the  usial  way 

( Kedar  Hawthorn,  M 

( 

( C.  H,  Cooper,  C.C.  k 

Oct.  5th  1833 

Book 

Conference  Meeting 
1st 

invited  visiting  Members  to  a Seat  with  us 

2 

Opened  a door  for  the  Reception  of  Members  Reed 
by  Experience  Elizabeth  Hill  Closed  in  the  usial 
way 

( Kedar  Hawthorn,  M 

( 

( Dabney  Palmer,  C,C  pr  tern 

Novb  2nd  1833 

Conference  Meeting 
1st 

invited  visiting  Members  to  a Seat  with  us 

2nd 

Opened  a door  for  the  Reception  of  Members  Reed 
by  Experience  Tom  a Col  man  the  property  of 
Jesse  Night 

3th 

Brother  Davis  Austin  applied  for  a Letter  of  Dis- 
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mission  which  was  granted,  Closed  in  the  usial 
way. 

( Benjamin  H Tarver,  M 

( 

( C.  H,  Cooper,  C,C,  K 

Novb  30th  1833 

Conference  Meeting 
1st 

invited  visiting  Members  to  a Seat  with  us 

2nd 

Opened  a door  for  the  Reception  of  Members 
3th 

Took  a Case  Between  Brother  Palmer  and  Brother 
Scogin  Respecting  a Settlement  a Bout  some 
Cotton  the  Church  Sent  out  a Committee  and 
they  Setled  the  Business  Between  them  and  ap- 
pointed Brother  Clerk  to  write  Brother  Scogin 
a Letter 


4th 


Brother  M unford  Stokes  and  Dinah  a Col  woman 
applied  for  Letters  of  Dismission  which  was 
granted. 

Closed  by  Singing  and  prayr 


( Kedar  Hawthorn,  M 

( 

( J.  B.  Scott,  C.Ck  Pro  tern. 


February  1st  1834 


Fellowship  Church  Book 

Conference  Meeting 
1st 

invited  visiting  members  to  a Seat  with  us 

2nd 

Opened  a door  for  the  Reception  of  Members  Reed 
by  Experience  four  Henry  the  Property  of  George 
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Lewis  Aaron  the  property  of  Brother  C.B.  Watts 
Mary  the  property  of  Brother  L Scott  and  Tabitha 
the  property  of  Abriam  Hill 

3 

Mooved  and  Secondd  that  we  go  into  a Choice  of 
a paster  for  the  present  year  Brother  Hawthorn 
was  unanimously  chosen  by  the  Church  and  Con- 
gregation 


4th 

Brother  Billups  Birt  applied  for  a Letter  of  Dis- 
mission which  was  granted. 

The  Church  met  on  Sabeth  and  opened  a door  for 
the  Reception  of  members  Reed  by  Experience 
two  Harriet  the  property  of  Peter  Cheatham  nina 
the  property  of  Abriham  Hill  Close  by  Singing 
and  prayr. 

( Kedar  Hawthorn,  M 

( 

( C,  CH,  Cooper,  C,  Clk. 

March  1st  1834 

Conference  Meeting 


1 

invited  visiting  members  to  a Seat  with  us 

2nd 

Opened  a door  for  the  Reception  of  Members  Reed 
by  Letter  Sister  Amanda  Yeldell 

3rd 

went  into  a Choice  of  Deligates  to  the  union  Meet- 
ing and  Chose  Brethren  L.  Scott  and  J Yeldell 
and  in  Case  of  falure  Brother  A Jackson  closed 
in  the  usial  way 

Kedar  Hawthorn,  M 
C.  H.  Cooper,  C.Ck 

Met  on  Sabath  and  opened  a door' for  the  Recep- 
tion of  Members  Reed.  By  Experience  Rebecca 
Palmer  the  Reception  Ceasor  a Col  man  Came 
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forward  and  Made  his  acknowledgement  and  was 
Restored  to  our  Fellowship 

April  5th  1834 

After  divine  Service  by  Brethren  Warren  & Tarver 
The  Church  met  in  Conference 


1st 

invited  visiting  members  to  a Seat  with  us 

2nd 

Opened  a door  for  the  Reception  of  Members, 
Closed  in  the  usial  way 

( Robert  Warren,  M 

( 

( C.  H.  Cooper  C,C,K 


June  1st  1834 


Conference  Meeting 


1st 

invited  visiting  members  to  a Seat  with  us 

2nd 

Opened  a door  for  the  Reception  of  Members 
Reed  by  Letter  Lester  Rebecca  A Scott  Reed  by 
Experience  Dicy  Palmer  also  Metilda  a Col  woman 
the  property  of  Brother  Jones 

Closed  in  the  usial  way 


July  6th  1834 


Kedar  Hawthorn,  M 

( 

( C,  H,  Cooper,  C Ck. 
Conference  Meeting 


1st 

invited  visiting  members  to  a Seat  with  us 

2nd 

Opened  a door  for  the  Reception  of  Members 
Reed  by  Experience  Tena  Jones  Penny  Watson 
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and  Mary  Jefferson  Also  Matta  a Col  woman  the 
property  of  Brother  Scott  also  Reed,  by  letter 
Brother  Dudley  Jones  and  Sester  Cyntha  Stephens* 

Closed  by  Singing  and  prayr 

( 

( Kedar  Hawthorn,  M 


August  2 nd  1834 


( C.  H.  Cooper,  C.C.k 


After  divine  service  by  Brother  Trowel  the  Church 
met  in  Conference. 


1 

invited  visiting  members  to  a Seat  with  us 

2nd 

Opened  a door  for  the  Reception  of  Members 
3th 

The  Church  went  into  a Choice  of  Deligats  to  the 
association  and  appointed  Brother  L Scott  and 
Beny  H Tarver  and  in  Case  of  Falure  Brother  A 
Jackson  and  Brother  Clerk  to  write  the  Letter 

4th 

Took  up  a Request  from  New  Hope  Church  Re- 
questing helps  and  appointed  Brethren  Tarver 
and  Jackson  to  meet  them  at  there  next  Conference 
Closed  by  prayr 

( Thomas  Trowel,  M 

/ 

i 

( C.  H,  Cooper.  C,Ck 


Sept.  6th  1834 


Conference  Meeting 


1st 

invited  visiting  Members  to  a Seat  with  us 

2nd 

Opened  a door  for  the  Reception  of  Members 
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Reed  by  Experience  Thomas  Jefferson  and  Nancy 
a Col  woman  the  property  of  Brother  Jefferson 

3th 

Called  for  the  association  Letter  which  was  Read 
and  Reed. 

4th 

Appointed  Brother  Jackson  to  Cite  Brother  Little 
to  our  next  Conference  to  make  Satisfaction  if  he 
Can  Respecting  a Report  that  is  in  Circulation 
about  his  being  intocciated, 

Closed  by  prayr  ( Kedar  Hawthorn,  M 

( 

C.  H.  Cooper,  C,C,k 

Oct.  4th  1834 

Conference  Meeting 
1st 

invited  visiting  Members  to  a Seat  with  us 

2nd 

Opened  a door  for  the  Reception  of  Members 
by  Experience  Gideon  Watson  also  Recv  John 
a Col  man  the  property  of  Brother  Jefferson  and 
O Morres  the  property  of  Thos  Stean  and  Fanney 
a Col  woman  the  property  of  John  Davidson. 

3rd 

Took  up  the  Reference  of  Last  Conference  the 
Case  of  Brother  Little  for  the  Crime  of  Druken- 
ness  and  Expeld  him 
Concluded  by  prayr 

( Kedar  Hawthorn,  M 

( 

( Thomas  Jefferson  C,C,k  pr  tern 

Nov.  1st  1834 

Conference  Meeting 
1st 

invited  visiting  Members  to  a Seat  with  us 
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2nd 

opened  a Door  for  the  Reception  of  Members 

3rd, 

Brother  W.  J.  Hays  applied  for  a Letter  of  Dis  - 
mission which  was  granted. 

Concluded  by  prayr 

( Benj.  H.  Tarver,  M 

( 

( C,  H,  Cooper,  C,Ck 


Decbr  6th  1834 


1st 


2nd 


Jan  6th  1835 


1st 


2nd 


Conference  Meeting 

invited  visiting  members  to  a Seat  with  us 

opened  a door  for  the  Reception  of  Members 
Concluded  by  singing 

( Benj  H.  Tarver,  M 

( 

( C,  H,  Cooper,  C,C,k. 
Conference  Meeting 

invited  visiting  Members  to  a Seat  with  us 

opened  a door  for  the  Reception  of  Members 
Concluded  by  prayr 

( Benj  H.  Tarver,  M 

( 

( C.  H.  Cooper, 

Reed  by  Letter  Chany  a Col  woman  the  prop- 
erty of  Brother  L.  Scott. 
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February  29th  1835 
1st 


Conference  Meeting 


invited  visiting  Members  to  a Seat  with  us 


2nd 


Opened  a door  for  the  Reception  of  Members. 
Concluded  by  prayer 

( Benj.  H.  Tarver,  M 

( 

( C.  H.  Cooper,  C,C,k. 


April  4th  1835 

Conference  Meeting 
1st 

invited  visiting  Members  to  a Seat  with  us 

2nd 

Opened  a door  for  the  Reception  of  Members 


took  up  the  Case  of  Tabith  a Col  woman  the 
property  of  A.  Hill  for  Disordely  Conduct  and 
Expel  her  from  the  Fellowship  of  the  Church 

4th 

appointed  a Commitee  of  the  following  Brethren 
S.  Scott  Thos  Jefferson  James  Yeldell  and  C.H. 
Cooper  to  examin  the  Records  of  the  Church 
Book  and  Report  the  Same  to  the  Church 

Concluded  by  prayr 

( Kedar  Hawthorn,  M 

( 

( C.  H.  Cooper,  C Clk. 

May  3 1835 

1 

After  divine  Serivice  by  Brethren  Farrar  and 
Sessions  the  Church  Set  in  Conference 
invited  visiting  Members  to  a Seat  with  us 
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2 

3 

Opened  a door  for  the  Reception  of  Members 
Reed  by  Letter  Brother  Kedar  and  Sisster  Martha 
Hawthorn 

Took  up  the  Case  of  Tom  a Col  Man  the  prop- 
erty Jessee  Night  for  disordely  and  unchristian 
conduct  and  Excluded  him  from  our  fellowship 

4th 

took  into  Consideration  the  disordely  Conduct 
of  a Member  of  Bethsaida  Church  and  appointed 
a Committee  of  the  following  Brethren  vs  A Jack- 
son  Snell  and  Jefferson  to  viset  that  Church  and 
inquire  wheather  they  are  in  possession  of  the 
disorder  or  not  and  whether  they  have  had  the 
Same  under  Consideration  or  not  and  Report 
to  our  next  Conference 

Closed  by  Singing. 

( Kedar  Hawthorn,  M 

( 

( C.  H.  Cooper,  C.Clk. 

June  6 

Conference  Meeting 

1st 

Invited  visiting  members  to  a Seat  with  us 

0 

Opened  a door  for  the  Recp  of  Members 
Closed  in  the  usial  way 

( B.  H.  Tarver,  M 

( 

( C.  H.  Cooper,  C Clk. 

July  4 

After  divine  Sirvice  by  Brethren  Lee  and  Haw 
thorn  the  Church  Met  in  Conference 
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1st 

2nd 


Augt  1 


1st 


2nd 


3th 


4 


1835 
Sep.  5 


1st 


invited  visiting  Members  to  a Seat  with  us 

Opened  a Door  for  the  Recp  of  Members 
Closed  by  Prayr 

( K Hawthorn  M 

( 

( C.  H.  Cooper,  C Clk. 


Conference  Meeting 

invited  visiting  Members  to  a Seat  with  us 
Opened  a Door  for  the  Recp  of  Members 


The  Committee  that  was  appointed  to  examin 
the  Records  of  the  Church  Book  and  they  Re- 
ported they  believe  it  to  be  Correct 


The  Church  went  into  a Choice  of  deligats  to  the 
Association  and  Chose  Brethren  Hawthorn  and 
L Scott  and  Brother  Tarver  in  case  of  falure 
and  appointed  Brother  T Jefferson  to  write  the 
Letter  and  have  it  for  inspection  at  our  next  Con- 
ference Closed  by  Prayr 

K Hawthorn  M 
C.  H.  Cooper,  C Clk. 


Conference  Meeting 
Invited  visiting  Members  to  a Seat  with  us 


2nd 


Opened  a door  for  the  Recp  of  Members,  Reed  by 
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Letter  Sister  Sarah  Peak  Reed  by  Experience 
Thomas  Scott  also  Reed  by  Experience  John  a Col 
man  the  property  of  Brother  G.  Chancelor 

3 

Called  for  the  Asociation  Letter  which  was  Read 
and  Reed. 

Closed  by  Singing  and  prayer 

K Hawthorn  M 
C.  H.  Cooper,  C Clk. 

Held  Conference  at  Brother  Scotts  in  time  of  the 
Assciation  and  Reed,  by  Experience  John  W Camp- 
bell and  Lucinda  his  wife  also  Reed,  a Col  woman 
Sophie  the  property  of  David  Wardlaw. 

1835 

Nov.  2 

Conference  Meting 
1st 

invited  visiting  Members  to  a Seat  with  us 

2nd 

Opened  a door  for  the  Recep  of  Members. 

3th 

The  Committee  that  was  appointed  to  visit  Beth- 
sada  Reported  that  they  attended  their  Confernce 
and  that  Church  was  satisfyed  with  Brother 
Palmer  the  Committe  was  Discharged. 

4 

took  up  a Dificulty  that  was  Existing  with  Palmer 
appointed  Brother  D Jones  to  attend  their  next 
Conference  at  Bethsada  and  Make  some  State- 
ments Respecting  Brothers  Palmers  Conduct 

dismissed  in  the  usial  way 

K.  Hawthorne,  M 
J,  Jefferson  Clk.  Po  tern. 
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Deem.  5 

Conference  Meeting 
1st 

invited  visiting  Members  to  a Seat  with  us 

2nd 

Opened  a door  for  the  Recp  of  Members  Reed 
by  Letter  Brother  Mumtford  and  sister  Celiaga 
Stokes. 

3 

took  up  a Quary,  is  it  Consisting  with  Gospel 
order  or  not  for  Members  of  the  Christian  Church 
to  be  Engaged  in  purchaising  Lottery  tickets  and 
desided  by  the  Church  we  think  it  disorder. 

4 

Went  into  a pastorial  Choice  for  next  year  and 
Chose  Brother  K Hawthorn 

Dismissed  bv  Singing  K Hawthorn,  M 

C.  H.  Cooper,  Clk. 

1836 
Jen  2 

Conference  Meeting 
1st 

invited  visiting  Members  to  a Seat  with  us 

2nd 

Opened  a door  for  the  Recp  of  Members 
3rd 

took  up  a case  of  Brother  Muntford  Stokes  for 
being  intocciated  and  other  Disordely  Conduct 
and  Excluded  him  from  our  fellowship 

Closed  by  Sing 

Kedar  Hawthorn  M C.  H.  Cooper  Clk. 
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Feb.  6 

Conference  Meeting 
1st 

Invited  visiting  Members  to  a Seat  with  us 

2nd 

Opened  a door  for  the  Recp  fo  Members 
3th 

took  up  a Case  of  Brother  Dudley  Jones  for 
unchristian  Conduct  and  appointd  Brethren  N 
Munn  & C.  H.  Cooper  to  cite  him  to  our  next 
Conferece 

Closed  by  Singing 

Kedar  Hawthorn,  M 
C.  H.  Cooper,  C Clk. 

March  5 

Conferece  Meeting 
1st 

invited  visiting  members  to  a Seat  with  us 

2nd 

opened  a door  for  the  Recep  of  Members  Reed, 
by  Letter  Sister  Mary  Autry 

3 

took  up  the  Referece  of  Last  Meeting  Respecting 
Brother  Dudley  Jones  and  Excuded  him  from  our 
fellowship 

4 

took  a Case  of  Brother  Nathan  Williams  as  Mak- 
ing use  of  the  Sabath  in  Hailing  with  his  wagon 
and  appointed  Brethren  E and  J Walton  to  cite 
him  in  our  next  Conferece. 

Closed  by  Singing 

Kedar  Hawthorn,  M 
C.  H.  Cooper,  Clk. 
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April  2 

Conferece  Meeting 

1st 

invited  visiting  members  to  a Seat  with  us 

2 

opened  a door  for  the  Recp  of  Members 

3 

took  up  the  Reference  of  Last  Meeting  against 
Brother  N Williams  for  useing  the  Sabath  in 
hailing  with  the  wagon  and  took  the  vote  Respect- 
ing fellowship  which  was  Last  we  therefore  Ex- 
clude him  from  our  Fellowship 

Closed  as  usial 

Kedar  Hawthorn,  M 
C H Cooper,  C.Clk. 

April  30 

Conferece  Meeting 

1st 

invited  visiting  Members  to  a Seat  with  us 

2nd 

opened  a door  for  the  Recp  of  Members  Reed  by 
Letter  sister  Martha  Ann  S,  Teat 

3 

Brother  B H Tarver  applied  for  a Letter  of  Dismiss 
for  himself  and  wife  which  was  granted. 

Closed  by  Singing  K Hawthorn,  M 

C.  H.  Cooper,  C Clk. 

June  4 

Conferece  Meeting 

1st 

Invited  visiting  Members  to  a Seat  with  us 

2nd 

Opened  a door  for  the  Recp  of  Members  Rec  by 
Letter  Brother  Miles  L.  McWilliams  took  up  a 
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June  25 


1st 

2 

3 


1836 
Aug.  5 


1st 

2 


cas  Respecting  the  conduct  of  Sawney  & Metilda 
two  black  Members  and  appointed  a Commimet- 
tee  Consisting  Brethrens  L Scott  T Jefferson  J.  W. 
Campbell  J Snell  & C.  H.  Cooper  to  Examin  into 
the  case  & Report  to  our  next  Conferece.  Closed 
by  Singing 

K Hawthorn,  M 
C.  H.  Cooper,  C Clk. 


Conferece  Meeting 


invited  visiting  Members  to  a Seat  with  us 


Opened  a door  for  the  Recp  of  Members 


took  up  the  Referece  of  Las  Conferece  and  com- 
mittee Reported  they  acknowledge  they  were  gilty 
of  the  crime  of  adultry  we  therefor  Exclude  them 
from  our  Fellowship 

K Hawthorn  M 
C.  H.  Cooper,  C Clk. 

Also  Rec  by  letter  Brother  Abslam  Linan  and 
Wife  Ebaline  Linam 


Conferece  Meeting 


invited  visiting  Members  to  a Seat  with  us 


opened  a door  for  the  Recp  of  Members  and  the 
Meeting  Continued  Six  days  & Reed  by  Experience 
May  Scott  Matha  Snell  William  Lineham  & May 
Walton 
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3 


Sep.  3 


1 

2 

3 

4 


1836 
Oct.  1 


went  into  a Choice  of  Delligates  to  The  associ- 
ation & Chose  K Hawthorn  & Miles  L.  McWilliams 
and  in  case  of  Falue  L Scott  & the  Clerk  to  write 
the  Letter  and  have  it  for  inspection  at  our  next 
Meeting. 

Closed  by  S ingin  & prayr 

K Hawthorn,  M 
C.  H.  Cooper  C Clk. 


Conference  Meeting 

invited  visiting  Members  to  a Seat  with  us 


opened  a Door  for  the  Recp  of  Members 

the  Letter  being  presented  to  the  Church  which 
was  Read  and  Reed. 

took  up  a case  against  Mary  a Col  woman  the 
property  of  brother  L Scott  and  Excluded  her 
also  peggy  the  property  of  Brother  yeldell  and 
Excluded  her 

Rec.  by  Experiece  Hugh  McKee 

Closed  by  singing  & prayr. 

K.  Hawthorn,  M 
C.  H.  Cooper,  C.Clk. 


Conferece  Meeting 


1 


invited  visiting  Members  to  a Seat  with  us 
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2 


Nov.  5 

1 


2 


3 


Dec.  3 

1 

2 

3 


opened  a Door  for  the  Recp  of  Members  Reed  by 
Experience  James  C.  Jones  & Edward  Snell  Closed 
by  Singing  & pray 

K Hawthorn,,  M C.  H.  Cooper,  C Clk. 
Conference  Meeting 


Invited  Visiting  Members  to  a Seat  with  us 

opened  a Door  for  the  Recp  of  Members  Reed 
by  Experience  Sarah  McKee  John  D.  Deekle 
Nancy  Deekle  Amanda  Stepens  Thomas  Jefferson 

June  William  Green 

Brother  Gideon  Watson  & his  wife  applied  for 
Letters  of  Dismission  which  was  granted. 

Close  in  the  usial  way 

K Hawthorn,  M 
C.  H.  Cooper,  C Clk 

Conferecene  Meeting 


invited  visiting  members  to  a Seat  with  us 


opened  a Door  for  the  Recp  of  Member  Rec  by 
Experience  James  Powell 


Brother  John  Walton  & wife  applied  for  Letter 
of  Dismission  also  Daniel  Mary  & Pheba  all  the 
property  of  Dabney  Palmer  which  was  Granted. 
Closed  in  the  usial  way 

K.  Hawthorn,  M 
C.  H.  Cooper,  C.Clk. 
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Jen  1 


1 

2 


1837 
April  1 


1 

2 


3 


May  13, 


1st 

2nd 


Conference  Meetiug 


invite  visiting  Members  to  a Seat  with  us 


opened  a Door  for  the  Recp  of  Members  Recv. 
by  Letter  Sister  Margaret  Beard. 

Closed  by  Singing  & prayr 

K Hawthorn,  M 
C.  H.  Cooper,  C.clk. 

Febu  Nov  Conference 


Conference  Meetiug 


invited  visiting  Members  to  a Seat  with  us 


opened  a Door  for  the  Reed  of  Members  Reed 
by  Letter  Brother  Silas  M Wooten  also  pricella 
a Col  woman  the  property  of  Jacob  L.  Alison 


Sister  Mary  Calloway  applied  for  a letter  of 
Dismission  which  was  granted.  Closed  by  Sing- 
ing & prayr 

K Hawthorn,  M 
C.  H.  Cooper. 


Conference  Meetiug 


invited  visiting  Members  to  a Seat  with  us 


opened  a Door  for  the  Recp  of  Members  Reed. 
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June  3 


1st 


2nd 


July  1837 

1 


1st 


2nd 


by  Letter  Brother  John  & Nancy  Jackson  also 
Brother  James  Mosely 

Closed  by  Singing  & Prayr. 

C.  H,  Cooper,  C elk. 

( K.  Hawthorne,  M 

( 


Conference  Meetiug 


Invited  visiting  Members  to  a Seat  with  us 


Opened  a Door  for  the  Recept  of  Members  Recv. 
by  Experience  John  W.  Leslie  Brother  Absolam 
& Wife  Ebaline  Linam  and  also  Brother  Wm 
Lindm  applied  for  Letter  of  dismission  which 
Granted. 


Closed  by  Singing  prayr 

C.  H.  Cooper,  C.Clk. 
K.  Hawthorn,  M 


Conference  Meetiug 


Invited  visiting  Members  to  a Seat  with  us 


Opened  a Door  for  the  Reception  of  Members 
Reed,  by  Letter  Asa  Lee  also  Josiah  Kobb  and 
wife  Frances  Kobb 

Closed  by  singing 

C.  H.  Cooper,  C Clk. 

( K Hawthorn,  M 


1837 

Aug. 
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After  Divine  Service  By  Brethren  Sessions  & Sorell 
the  Church  Met  in  Conference 

1 

Invited  visiting  Members  to  a Seat  with  us 

2 

Opened  a Door  for  the  Recp  of  Members  and 
Continued  from  day  to  day  untel  the  Twelvth 
of  August. 

Receved  by  Experience  Enoch  Burson  Alen  Lacy 
James  Scott  John  Hanby  Franklin  Hanby  Martha 
Steen  G.  W.  Cooper  Nicy  Ann  Kobb  Liddy  a Col 
woman  the  Property  of  John  Snell  Caroline 
Yonungblood  W.  F.  Youngblood  Perry  Steen  Sarah 
Scott  Luci  Ann  Wooten  Sally  a Col  woman  Haggar 
a Col  woman  Vilet  a Col  woman  all  three  the 
property  of  John  Thigpenn  Robert  Scott  Hanner 
A Powell  Letty  G Ward  Martha  Jackson  Elizabeth 
G Love  Sarah  Lion  George  Teat  Aaron  Woodson 
Martha  E Jefferson  Telitha  M Powell  Betty  a Col 
woman  the  property  of  L Scott  Rose  a Col  woman 
the  property  of  Neal  Mims  Isaac  a Col  man  the 
property  of  David  Waralow  Dorinda  a Col  woman 
the  property  of  W.  F.  Youngblood  Rose  a Col 
woman  the  proprty  of  James  Yeldell  Jerry  Gaines 
and  also  by  Letter  Eliza  McWilliams 

Closed  by  prayr  by  Brother  Trvis 

C.  H.  Cooper,  C Clk. 

Kedar  Hawthorn,  M. 

1837 

Sep  1 

The  Church  Met  in  Conference 


1 


Opened  a door  for  the  Recp  of  Members 
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2 

Brother  Hugh  McKee  having  wrote  to  the  church 
that  he  wished  to  be  Dismissed  the  Church  took 
up  the  case  and  appointed  Brethren  Jefferson  & 
Cooper  to  visit  him  and  Report  to  the  church  thv 
Committe  Reported  they  saw  Brother  McKee  and 
he  Requested  the  church  to  wait  with  him  some 
Longer. 

Sep  2 

Opened  a Door  for  the  Recp  of  Members  Rec  by 
Experience  Dina  a Col  woman  the  propty  of  A 
Hill  Jinny  a Col  woman  the  property  of  J Snell, 
Snr.  Cate  a Col  woman  the  property  Joseph  David- 
son also  by  Letter  Henry  Auston 

3 

Took  up  the  Case  of  Richmond  a Col  man  the 
property  of  J.  Hill  for  Disobedience  to  his  owners 

4 

and  he  was  Excluded  from  our  Fellowship  went 
into  a chouse  of  Delligate  to  the  Association  and 
chose  Kedar  Hawthorn  & A McWliliams  & L. 
Scott  and  in  case  of  falure  I Campbell  and  Brother 
Youngblood  to  write  the  Letter  and  have  it  for 
inspection  at  our  next  meeting. 

5 

Mooved  an  Second  that  there  be  a Subcription  for 
the  Bible  cause 

6 

Brother  A Lee  applied  for  a Letter  of  Dismission 
which  was  granted 

K Hawthorn,  M 
C.  H.  Cooper,  C.  Clk. 

Sept.  6 

After  Divine  Service  The  church  met  in  Confer- 


ence 
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1 

Openend  a door  for  the  Recept  of  Members  Recv. 
by  Experence  Elizabeth  Joy  Mattlaw  Elder 
Rinchen  Paul  James  Green  Henrietta  Longmire 
Martha  Hudson  Elizabeth  Burt  Rachel  Jackson 
Amanda  Jefferson  Sarah  M Courtney  Permelia 
Stephens  Solloman  a Col  man  the  property  of 
John  Snell  Senr  Doctor  a Col  man  the  property 
of  David  Wardlaw  property  of  L Scott  also  Beck 
the  property  of  L.  Scott  Closed  bv  singing  6; 
Prayr 

K Hawthorn, 

C.  H.  Cooper,  C.  Clk. 

1837 
Sept.  30 

Conference  Meetiug 

1st 

Invited  visiting  Members  to  a Seat  with  us 

2 

Opened  a Door  for  the  Recp  of  Members 

Reed  by  Experiece  Lidia  M Williams,  William 
Teat  Goodwin  Woodson  Joseph  Burson  Sarah 
Peak  Jane  Peak  Sugar  the  prop  of  Brother  L Scott 

s 

Rolley  the  property  of  John  Scoltson  Clarrisa  the 

V 

prop  of  Stephen  Sims  Diana  the  prop  of  }.  S 
Alison  Willis  the  prop  of  L Scott  by  Letter  Mary 
Burson  Martha  Paul  Maranda  Lacy  Rachel  Till 
Mary  Jane  Snell  Mary  Paul  Charles  the  prop  ol 
L Scott  Jane  E Elison  Isabella  Elder  Henrietta 
Hudson  Lockwood  Alison  Lucinda  Hill  Rebecca 
Liles  Richard  A Burson  Hamlin  A Snell  Elvv 
the  proper  of  Dr.  L Alison 

3 


Agreeable  to  Apointment  went  into  a choise  ot 
two  Moore  deacons  and  made  choise  of  Brothren 
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Silas  Wooten  & James  R Yeldell  and  set  a part 
next  wensday  for  their  ordination 

4 

took  up  the  case  of  Brother  McKee  and  Laid  it 
over  tel  our  next  Meeting  By  appointing  Brethren 
J Snell  & Tho  Jefferson  to  visit  him  and  Request 
him  to  attend 

5 

Sister  Mary  Autry  aplied  for  a Letter  of  dismission 
which  was  granted 

6 

called  for  the  Letter  to  the  association  which  was 
Read  & Reed. 

Closed  by  Singing  and  Prayr 
C.  H.  Cooper  C Clk.  ) K.  Hawthorn,  M 

1837 

Wensday  October  4 
The  church  Met  in  Conferece 

1 

Opened  a door  for  the  Recp  of  Members  Reed  by 
Experience  Nancy  Peak  Davis  White  Becca  a Col 
woman  the  pro  of  L.  Scott  Delpha  a Col  girl  the 
prop  of  C.  H.  Coper  Sarah  Ann  Elder  als  Restord 
Mary  a Col  girl  the  prop  of  L Scott. 

K Hawthorn  M 

C.  H.  Cooper  C C K ) 

) 

Also  Restord  Peggy  a Col  woman  the  property 
of  Brother  J.  R.  Yeldell  Reed  by  Exper.  Ned  a Col 
man  the  property  Brother  J Snell  Snr. 

1 

Invited  visiting  ) Conferece  Meeting  Nov.  4 

) 

Brethren  to  a Seat  )to  a Seat  with  us 
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2 

Opened  a door  for  the  Recp  of  Members  Reed  by 
Experiece  Cintha  Norris  also  Stephen  a Col  man 
the  property  of  Wm  Hill  also  the  Ellex  the  prop- 
erty of  Brother  L.  Alison  Anis  the  prop  of  Brother 
J.  R.  Yeldell  also  Clany  and  Tincy  all  the  proper 
of  Brother  L Scott  also  Henry  R.  Ward 

3 

took  up  the  Case  of  Brother  McKee  and  Ex- 
cluded him  by  his  Request  and  Absening  himself 

4 

Brethren  James  and  William  Green  and  Brother 
Deakle  and  wife  applied  for  Leters  of  Dismission 
which  was  Granted 

5 

the  ordination  of  Brethren  J R Yeldell  and  J 
Wooten  for  deacons  was  Laid  over  tel  ow  next 
meeting. 

Closed  by  Singing  & pray 
K Hawthorn,  M 
C.  H.  Cooper,  C.Clk. 

1837 
Dec.  2 

After  Divine  Service  by  Brother  Kervin  a greeable 
to  appointment  the  presbitry  being  Composed  of 
Kervin  M McWilliam  & Hawthorn  proceded  to 
the  ordination  of  Brethren  J.  R.  Yeldell  and  S.  M. 
Wooten  to  the  office  of  Deacons. 

Opened  a door  for  the  Recep  of  Members  Reed, 
by  Experiece  Amanda  Hill  also  William  Hill  also 
Bradock  and  Lacy  the  property  of  Brother  L. 
J.  R.  Yeldell  David  the  property  of 
Scott  Jim  the  property  of  Brother  H A Snell 
v 
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3 

Brother  John  & Nancy  Jackson  applyed  for  Letters 
of  dismission  which  was  granted 

4 

went  into  a choyce  of  a pastor  for  next  year  and 
made  chice  of  Brother  K Hawthorn 

( K Hawthorn,  M 

( 

C.  H.  Cooper,  C C L K ( 

1838 

January  6 

Conference  Meeting 
1st 

Invited  visiting  Brethren  to  a Seat  with  us 

2 

Opened  a door  for  the  Reception  of  Members 
Reed,  by  Letter  Susannah  Thigpen  Sister  Henri- 
etta Longmir  applied  for  a letter  of  Dismission 
which  was  granted  also  Brother  Davis  White  ap- 
plied for  a Letter  of  Dismission  which  was  granted. 
Closed  by  Sinking  also  Rec  by  Expr  three  of  T 
Scotts  black  women  Fenny  Winny  & Grace 

K Hawthorn,  M 
C.  H.  Cooper,  C,Clk. 

Feb.  3 

Conference  Meeting 

1 

invited  visiting  members  to  a Seat  with  us 

opened  a door  for  the  Reception  of  mem  Reed 
by  Letter  Brother  Robert  and  Nancy  Mosley  his 
wife. 


2 
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3 


4 


1838 


1 

1 

2 


1 

2 

3 


Also  Restord  Silvy  a Col  woman  the  property 
of  Brother  Alex  travis  and  granted  her  a Letter 
of  Dismission 

Resolved  that  we  alter  our  time  of  Communion 
that  it  be  four  times  a year  thas  is  the  first  Sabath 
in  March  and  June  and  September  and  December. 

Closed  as  usial  ( K Hawthorn,  M 

( 

C.  H.  Cooper,  C.Clk.  ( 

Conference  Meeting  March  3 

Prayr  by  Brother  R.  Moseley 

Opened  a Door  for  the  Recp  of  Members 

A Charge  was  Brought  against  Brother  Wm 
Youngblood  for  being  intoxicated  after  proof  oir 
the  Same  he  was  unanmously  Excluded  from  our 
Fellowship 

R.  Moseley,  Mod. 

S.  M.  Wooten  C C K pr  tern. 

Conference  Meeting  March  31 

invited  visiting  Members  to  a Seat  with  us 

opened  a Door  for  the  Recp  of  Members 

Sisters  Martha  and  Henrietta  Hudson  applied  for 
Leters  of  Dismission  which  was  granted 

Resove  by  the  church  that  the  clurk  address 


4 
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Brother  David  Lee  a letter  inquiring  into  the 
conduct  of  Brother  Wm  Teat  Resped,  his  Being 
intoxicate  also  write  Brother  Teat  to  attend  our 
next  Conference 

Close  by  singing  & prayr 
C.  H.  Cooper,  C Clk.  K.  Hawthorn,  M 

1838  4 


May  1st 
2 


1838 

May 

3 


4 


5 


5 


Conference  Meeting 


Invited  visiting  memebers  to  a seat  with  us 


Opened  a Door  for  the  Recp  of  Members  Receved 
by  Letter  Brother  William  J Calloway  and  Mary 
E his  wife. 


Took  up  the  Reference  of  Last  Conference  Re- 
specting the  conduct  of  Brother  Wm  Teat  in  being 
Intoxicated  and  after  Deliberation  by  the  church 
Excluded  him  from  our  Fellowship 


took  up  the  case  of  Brother  Jerry  Gaines  Respect- 
ing his  being  intoxicated  & after  Deliberation  by 
the  church  Excluded  him  from  our  Fellowship 


the  case  of  Brother  Wm.  J Calloway  as  respects 
his  publick  gift  it  was  taken  up  and  he  was  liber- 
ated to  Exercise  his  public  gift  in  this  and  other 
Churches  where  he  May  be  invited. 


Brother  Ase  Lee  Brother  James  Mosley  and  Sister 
Sarah  Lyon  Requested  Letters  of  Dismission 
which  was  granted. 
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June  2 
1 
2 


3 


Quary 

is  it  consistent  with  gospel  order  or  the  Christian 
caracter  for  members  of  the  Baptist  church  to 
partake  of  ardent  spirits  with  the  drunken  at 
Public  assembleys  anwer  We  think  it  Disorder 
in  any  member  so  partaking. 

Closed  by  Singing  and  prayr 

C H Cooper  C Ck  K Hawthorn,  M 


Conference  Meeting 

invited  visiting  Brethren  to  Seats  with  us 

opened  a door  for  the  Recep  of  members  Reed 
by  Experience  Sharlot  a Col  woman  the  property 
of  Brother  J.  R.  Yeldell 

took  up  the  case  of  Elix  a Col  man  the  property 
of  Brother  L Alison  for  Disobedence  to  his  owner 
and  unchristian  Like  conduct  also  took  up  the 
case  and  Excluded  him  from  our  Fellowship 
Also  took  up  the  case  of  Charles  a Col  man  the 
property  of  Brother  L Scott  for  Disonisty  and 
Excluded  from  our  fellowship  also  took  up  the 
case  of  Mose  a Col  man  the  property  of  Josiah 
Hill  for  Disobedience  to  his  overseer  and  Laid  it 
over  tel  our  next  Conference  and  appointed  a 
comitta  consisting  of  Brethern  John  Snell  Silas 
M Wooten  and  C.  H.  Cooper  to  visit  said  Boy 
and  get  all  the  information  they  can  and  Report 
to  our  next  conference. 

A Quary. 

is  it  consistent  with  the  gospel  fer-be  as  general 
rule  for  Brother  to  go  to  law  with  Brother, 
answer  we  Do  not  think  it  consisteng 

C.  H.  Cooper,  Ck.  K.  Hawthorn,  M 
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1838 
June  30 

Conference  Meeting; 

O 

1 

invited  visiting  Brethren  to  a Seat  with  us 

2 

opened  a door  for  the  Recp  of  members 

3 

took  up  the  Refferemce  of  Last  Conference  Re- 
specting the  cas  of  Mose  a Col  man  and  Excluded 
him  from  our  Fellowship 

4 

Also  took  up  the  case  of  three  of  Brother  Thos. 
Scott  girls  Fanny  Winny  & Grace  on  testimoMony 
of  Brother  Scott  (Though  said  girls  have  been 
received  by  Expereance  that  them  are  unworthy 
of  receivng  the  ordinance  of  Baptism  It  was  moved 
& second  the  three  names  should  be  stricken 
from  the  church  book 

5 

The  case  of  Brother  Wm  J.  Callaway  as  respects 
his  publick  gifts  it  was  taken  up  & the  church 
was  unanimous  in  in  giving  him  unlimted  Jesen. 

6 

took  up  the  case  of  Brother  Jackson  it  Being  there 
is  some  Defficulty  Resting  on  the  minds  of  Some 
of  the  Brothren  also  the  church  appoint  to  meet 
on  Sabath  Morning  the  1st  July  to  try  and  Settle 
the  Matter  and  appoint  Brother  S.  M.  Wooten 
to  cite  him  to  attend  at  that  time. 

7 

Als  it  was  agreed  by  the  church  that  wensday 
befor  the  first  Sabath  in  August  be  set  apart  for 
fasting  and  prayr. 
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Aug.  2 


3 


1 

2 


The  church  Met  agreeable  to  apointment  and  took 
up  the  case  of  Brother  Jackson  and  it  was  setled 
Satisfactoraly 

C.  H.  Cooper,  Ck  M McWilliams,  M 

The  protracted  Meeting  commensed  agreeable  to 
appointment  after  Divine  Service  the  church  met 
in  conference. 

invited  visiting  Brethren  to  take  seats  with  us 
opened  a door  for  the  Recp  of  Members  Reed  bv 
Letter  Brother  Kindred  and  Sister  Margaret  Hardy 
als  by  Experience  Liga  a Col  man  the  property 
of  Brother  L Scott. 


went  into  a Choice  of  Delligates  to  the  associa- 
tion and  appointed  Brethren  K Hawthorn  Miles 
L McWilliams  Wm  J Calloway  and  Robert 
Mosley  to  Represent  us  and  in  case  of  falure 
Brother  John  Snell  also  appointed  Brother  W.  J. 
Calloway  to  write  the  Letter  and  have  it  at  our 
next  Conference  for  inspection 

Friday  the  3 August. 


opened  a door  for  Recep  of  members 


the  presbatry  conveaned  together  with  the  church 
for  the  purpose  of  Examining  Brother  Wm  J Callo- 
way as  to  his  call  to  preach  the  Gospel  and  after 
Being  Examed  by  Brethren  A Travis  J Sessions 
Thos  Adkission  and  K Hawthorn  and  give  him 
Lisens  to  preach  the  Gospel. 

Saterday  Aug.  4 
the  church  met  in  conference. 


1 


opened  a Door  for  the  Recp  of  Members  Reed 
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1 


1 


2 


Sept.  1 


by  Expr.  Elenor  McWilliams  by  letter  Elizabeth 
Hall  by  Expr  Charles  a Col  man  Sandy  a Col  man 
Jinny  a Col  woman  Mary  a Col  woman  Metilda 
a Col  woman  all  the  property  of  Mr.  James 
Calhoun  by  letter  Elizabeth  Thompson  also  by 
letter  Anthony  Lowe 

Sunday  Aug.  5 


opened  a Door  for  the  Recp  of  Members  and  Isaac 
T.  Thompson  and  Henry  Beard  applied  for  mem- 
bership they  being  two  Brethren  that  was  Ex- 
cluded from  Breast  work  Creek  Church  for  Joining 
the  temperence  Society  and  that  having  Declared 
unfellowship  with  all  church  holding  to  temper- 
ance or  mission  we  therefore  Receve  them  in  full 
Fellowship  with  us. 

Aug.  7 


opened  a Door  for  the  Recp  of  Members  Reed  by 
Experience  William  B.  Taylor  Henry  Jones  David 
Cantrel  Hezakiah  Bussy  by  Letter  Elizabeth  a 
Col  woman  the  property  of  Jonithan  Bogan  also 
Restord  Charles  a Col  woman  the  property  of 
Brother  L Scott. 


Sister  Celiaza  Stakes  applied  for  a Letter  of 
Dismission  which  was  granted. 

Closed  by  prayr. 

C.  H.  C ooper,  C Clk.  K Hawthorn  M 

Conference  Meeting 

Invited  visiting  Brethren  to  Seats  with  us 


2 


opened  a Door  for  the  Reception  of  Members 
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Reed  by  Experience.  William  Palmer  Ara  Paul 
Barbara  Arant  and  also  Restord  Mutford  Stokes 
also  Restord  Rose  a Col  woman  the  property  of 
Seath  Smith 

3 

Brother  Mutford  Stokes  and  sisters  Sarah  and 
Lidia  M Williams  applied  for  Letters  of  Dis- 
mission which  was  granted. 

4 

Called  for  the  association  letter  wich  was  Read 
and  Recv. 

5 

appointed  a committee  consisting  of  Brethren 
Leonard  Scott  Thomas  Jefferson  Sen  and  Wm  f 
Calloway  to  Examin  the  church  Book  and  Report 
to  our  next  conference. 

Sept.  3 

Opened  a Door  for  the  Recep  of  Members  Reed, 
by  Experience  Henry  Brazeale  James  Collins 
Olline  a Col  girl  the  property  of  Brother  James 
R Yeldell  als  Restord  Elleck  the  property  of 
Brother  L Allison  also  Restord  Tom  the  property 
of  Brother  Edwin  Night. 

Closed  by  Sing  and  prayr 
C.  H.  Cooper,  C.C.Lk  Kedar  Hawthorn,  M 

Oct.  6 

Conference  Meeting 

1 

invited  visiting  Brethren  to  seats  with  us 

2 

opened  a Door  for  the  Recept  of  members  Reed 
by  Experience  Jane  Williams  also  obedience 
Young  Davis  also  Jery  a Col  boy  the  property  of 
brother  J.  R.  Yeldell  K Hawthorn,  M 

C.  H.  Cooper,  C,Clk. 
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Nov.  3 1838 

Conference  Meeting. 

Nov.  3 


1 

2 

3 


4 


5 


1838  Conference  Meeting 

invited  visiting  Brethren  to  seats  with  us 


opened  a Door  for  the  Recp  of  Members. 


took  up  the  case  of  Tiney  a Col  girl  the  property 
of  Brother  L Scott  for  unchristian  Like  conduct 
and  Excluded  her  from  our  fellowship. 


Appointed  a committee  consisting  of  Brethren 
Ely  Walton  J.  R.  Yeldell  and  Wm.  Palmer  to  visit 
Brother  P.  Steen  and  Request  him  to  attend  our 
next  conference  and  Explain  to  the  church  Re- 
specting some  Difficulty  he  got  into  on  going  home 
on  our  Last  Conference  with  Charles  Cook  and 
Explain  the  matter  to  the  church. 


Resolved  by  the  church  that  the  clerk  prepare  a 
Subscription  and  it  be  offered  to  the  church  and 
congregation  for  the  purp  ose  of  Aiding  the  furron 
mission. 


6 

Jinny  a Col  woman  the  property  of  Mr  George 
and  Fanny  a Col  Woman  the  property  of  John 
Davidson  applied  for  letters  of  Dismission  which 
was  granted. 


C.  H.  Cooper  C Clk  ) 

) 


K.  Hawthorn 


M 
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1838 

Dec.  1 

Conference  Meeting 
1st 

invited  visiting  members  to  a Seat  with  us 

2nd 

opened  a Door  for  the  Rep  of  Members  Reed  by 
Letter  Sister  Mary  Bevley  Frances  Bevley  Elenor 
Bevlev  and  Marv  C Salter 

j J 

3 

The  Committee  that  was  appointed  to  Examin  the 
church  Book  Reported  that  they  have  Examined 
the  Same  and  find  it  correct. 

4 

Brother  Steen  came  forward  and  made  a State- 
ment to  the  Satisfaction  of  the  Church 

5 

The  Church  appointed  a standing  committee  to 
attend  to  any  Matter  that  may  come  before  them 
cosisting  of  the  following  brethren.  L Scott  R. 
Mosley  Abner  Jackson  S.  M.  Wooten  J.  R.  Yeldeli 
J Snel]  Tho.  Jefferson  Sen.  K Hardy  Neal  Munn 
J.  W.  Campbell  J.  B.  Scott  H.  R.  Ward. 

6 

Sister  Amanda  Norrins  and  Hessakiah  Bussy  ap- 
plied for  letters  of  Dismission  which  was  granted. 

7 . 

A charge  was  broat  before  the  committee  a gainst 
David  a Col  man  the  property  of  L Scott  for 
unchristian  conduct  and  they  Exclude  him  from 
our  Fellowship 

8 

took  up  the  case  of  Matta  a Col  wo  man  the  prop- 
erty of  Brother  L Scott  and  appointed  a com- 
mittee consisting  of  Brethren  of  Brethren  R. 
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Mosley  A Jackson  and  J.  R.  Yeldell  to  visit  her 
and  Report  to  the  Church 

9 

went  into  a Choise  of  a pastorial  supply  for  nexf 
year  and  Made  choise  of  Brother  K Hawthorn 

C.  H.  Cooper,  C Clk.  K.  Hawthorn,  M 

1839 
Jan.  1 

Confeance  Meeting 
1st 

invited  visiting  Brethren  to  Seats  with  us 

2 

opened  a Door  for  the  Recp  of  members 

3 

Sister  Nancy  Cook  and  Brother  John  Hanby  ap 
plied  for  letters  of  Dismission  which  was  granted. 

Closed  as  usial 

C.  H.  Cooper  K Hawthorn,  M 

Feb.  1839  2 

Conference  Meeting 

1 

A Door  was  opened  for  the  Recp  of  memb.  Rec. 
by  Letter  Brother  Jessee  M Calloway  and  Sus- 
annah Calloway  his  wife  and  Amasa  C.  Callowav. 

2 

took  up  the  case  of  Matta  a Col  woman  and  Laid 
over  tel  our  next  meeting 

3 

took  up  the  case  of  Brother  David  Cantrell  for 
getting  entoxicated  and  Excluded  him  from  our 
Fellowship. 
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4 

took  up  the  case  of  Brother  W.  B.  taylor  for  un- 
christian conduct  and  appointed  Brethren  Mc- 
Williams and  R.  Mosley  to  visit  him  and  assertan 
the  truth  of  the  Report  if  in  their  power. 

S.  M.  Wooten  Ck  J.  J.  Sessions,  M 

S.  M.  Wooten 

1839 
March  2 

Conference  Meeting 
1st 

invited  visiting  Brethren  to  Seats  with  us 

2 

opened  a Door  for  the  ecp  of  members 

3 

The  Committee  that  was  appointed  to  Enquire 
into  the  conduct  of  Matta  a Col  woman  the 
property  of  Brother  L Scott  Report  her  in  Dis- 
order and  after  Deliberation  by  the  church  we 
Exclude  her  from  our  Fellowship. 

4 

took  up  the  case  of  Wm  B.  Taylor  for  being 
Entocicated  and  other  bad  conduct  and  Exclude 
him  from  our  Fellowship. 

5 

Brother  Joseph  Burson  came  forward  to  the  church 
and  made  an  acknoledgment  Respecting  his  being 
intochcated  and  after  by  the  church  they  Rec 
his  acknoldgement. 

6 

Sister  C Youngblood  and  E.  Joy  applied  for  Let- 
ters of  Dismission  which  was  granted. 

7 

Appointed  Brother  J W Campbell  Assisting  Clerk 
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8 

Appointed  a Standing  Committee  cositting  of  the 
following  Brethren  J.  M.  Calloway  A.  Jackson 
John  Snell  J.  R.  Yeldell  S.  M.  Wooten  to  Regulate 
the  the  preaching  at  our  Stated  Meetings  where 
there  is  visiting  preachers  among  us 

Closed  by  prayr  K Hawthorn,  M 

April  1839 

C.H.  Cooper,  C.K. 

April  6 

Conference  Meeting 

1st 

invited  visiting  Brethren  to  Seats  with  us 

2 

opened  a Door  for  the  Recep  of  Members.  Reed 
by  Letter  Anne  Gandy.  Closed  by  prayr 

K Hawthorn,  M 

J.  W.  Campbell  Asst,  Ch  Clk. 

May  4th 

Conferance  Meeting 

1st 

Invited  Visiting  Brethren  to  seats  with  us 

2nd 

Opened  a door  for  the  recption  of  Members 

3rd 

Reed,  by  letter  Brother  David  Gastin 

4th 

It  was  moved  & seconded  that  Brother  Cooper  the 
treasurer  of  the  Furreign  Mission  Subscription 
gotten  up  in  Nov.  last  forward  the  money  to 
Brother  Jesse  Hartwell  who  is  acting  as  Local 
Agent  for  furregn  Missions 
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5 

On  recipt  of  a letter  from  Brother  Hosia  Holcomb 
requesting  the  History  of  our  church  from  its 
constitution  The  Motion  was  carried  that  Brethren 
Clerks,  C.  H.  C ooper  and  J.  W.  Campbell  Asst, 
make  out  the  same  & present  it  to  the  church  next 
meeting  for  inspection.  Closed  as  usual. 

K.  Hawthorn,  M 

J.  W.  Campbell  Asst.  C.Clk. 

1839 

- 

June  1st 

Conferance  Meeting 

1st 

Invited  visiting  Brethren  to  Seats  with  us 

2nd 

Opened  a door  for  the  recpt  of  members  & reed 
by  letter  Brother  Marshal  & Sister  Elizabeth  Pal- 
more. 

3rd 

Took  up  the  case  of  Brother  Franklin  Handley 
for  cutting  one  of  the  students  in  the  Moriah 
Academy  with  his  knife  & other  unchristian  like 
conduct  & after  deliberation  by  the  church  Breth- 
ren R.  Mosely  J.  R.  Yeldell  & J.  M.  Calloway  were 
appointed  to  visit  & labour  with  & also  to  cite 
him  to  our  next  conference. 

C.  H.  Cooper,  C Clk  M.  McWilliams,  M 

4th 

Closed  by  Singing. 

July  6 

Conferance  Meeting 

After  Divine  service  by  Brethren  L.  Linsiy  John 
Compton  met  in  Conferance. 
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July  6 
1st 

Invited  visiting  Brethren  to  seats  with  us 

2nd 

Opened  a doore  for  the  recp  of  members  Reed 
by  Experiance  sister  Jincy  Gaston 

3 

Took  up  the  refferance  of  Last  Conferance  re- 
specting Brother  Franklin  Handley  and  the  com- 
mittee reported  unfavourable  and  after  mature 
deliberations  by  the  church  he  was  excluded  from 
our  communion  & Fellowship 

4th 

Took  up  the  refferance  of  the  Letter  (prepared 
by  the  Brethren  Clerks  Cooper  & Campbell  con- 
taing  the  History  of  our  church  from  its  constitu- 
tion which  was  recvd  & with  little  alteration  was 
Reed  to  be  forwarded  to  Brothren  Holcomb  for 
publication  in  the  General  History  of  the  Baptist 
of  the  State  of  Ala. 

Carried  forward  to  next  page. 

1839 


July  6 


Fellowship  Church 


Continued  from  Last  page. 


5th 

Whereas  there  appears  to  be  some  difficulty 
existing  with  some  of  the  members  of  this  church 
a committee  consisting  of  Brethren  R.  Mosely, 
S.  M.  Wooten  A.  Lacy  Wm  Palmore,  David  Gatlin, 
M McWilliams  To  enquire  into  all  of  the  difficulty 
and  report  to  our  next  conferance. 

6th 

Resolved  by  the  church  that  we  have  a called 
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conferance  to  meet  on  the  1st  Wednesday  after 
the  third  Sabboath  of  this  Inst.  (July  1839) 

7 

Took  up  the  case  of  Stephen  a Coliard  man  the 
property  of  Jas.  Gully  (Formerly  owned  by 
Brother  Wm,  Hill)  for  stealing  & other  unchristian 
like  conduct  and  excluded  him  from  our  com- 
munion & Fellowship 

8 

Resolved  by  the  church  that  we  have  a well 
prepared  conventional  to  the  church  and  apr 
pointed  a committee  consisting  of  Brethren  J. 
Snell  T.  Jefferson  & J.  M.  Calloway  to  attend  to 
the  having  the  work  done  at  the  expense  of  the 
church.  Closed  by  singing  & prayr. 

1839 

Fellowship  Church 

July  24th 

Called  conferance. 

After  publick  worship  by  Brethren  Linsey  & Ses- 
sions prayr  by  Bro  Hawthorn  Met  in  Conferance 
After  Singing 

1 

Opened  a doore  for  the  Recpt  of  Members 

2 

Invited  visiting  Brethran  to  seat  with  us  in  counsel 
3rd 

Called  on  committee  that  was  appointed  to  inquire 
into  the  difficulties  of  the  church  which  report 
being  made  was  that  there  was  a reconciliation 
between  Brothe  Wm  J Callaway  and  and  Sister 
Rebecca  Scott  the  parties  aggrieved  also  an 
acknowledgment  to  the  church  that  they  were 
sorry  that  they  had  wounded  the  cause  of  Christ. 
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Resolved  that  the  report  be  reed,  and  committee 
discharged. 

5 

Proceed  to  the  election  of  Deligates  to  our  associa- 
tion to  some  time  at  our  protracted  Meeting 
Brethren  K Hawthorn  M.  McWilliams  Wm  ].  Cal- 
laway L.  Scott  J.  Snell  & C.  H Cooper  in  case  of 
faleure  Brother  J.  M.  Callaway  to  write  the  letter 
and  have  it  at  our  Sept.  Meeting  for  Inspection. 

Augst.  4 

Friday  the  4th  August  commenced  our  protracted 
Meeting  & continued  from  day  to  day  with  the 
labour  of  Brethren  Wm  Kirvin  J.  J.  Session  L. 
Lindsey  & our  Beloved  Pastor  with  Brethren  M 
McWilliams  & Wm  J Callaway  members  of  this 
church. 

Reed  by  Experiance  during  the  time  Brother 
John  Palmore  Sisters  Mary  Ann  Palmore  & Eliza- 
beth Elder  & Harrith  Elenor  Collins.  Rayney  a 
Col  girl  the  propt  of  George  Wamock,  Elsy  a 
col  girl  the  propt  of  Brother  Perry  Steen  also 
Sister  Elenor  Collins. 

1839 

Fellowship  Church 

August.  9th 

Called  Conferance. 

1st 

Invited  visiting  Brethren  to  seats  with  us  in 
counsil. 

2nd 

Took  up  the  case  of  Brother  Autery  Low  for 
Neglect  or  leaving  his  family  for  non  compliance 
with  his  word  which  after  mature  deliberation 
the  church  declared  a Non-Fellowship  with  him 
& excluded  him 
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Closed  as  usual 


August  31st 

J.  W.  Campbell  Asst.  C Clk.  ) 

) K Hawthorn,  M 

) 

After  Publick  Service  by  Brother  M McWilliams, 
Met  in  Conferance  for  Sept.  Meeting 

1 

After  singing,  Invited  visiting  Brethren  to  seats 
with  us  in  our  deliberation 

2nd 

Opened  a doore  for  the  recept  of  members 

3rd 

Resolved  that  the  Brothren  Clerk  read  the  rules 
of  Decorum. 

4th 

Called  for  the  Letter  to  the  Association  which 
was  read  & received. 

5th 

Brethren  George  Teat  and  Henry  Austin  applied 
for  letter  of  dismission  which  was  granted. 
Closed  in  the  usual  manner. 

J.  W.  Campbell  Asst  Ch,  Clk  ) 

) K.  Hawthorn,  M 

) 

Sept.  29, 

Conference  Meeging  for  Oct. 

Publick  preaching  by  our  beloved  Pastor,  k 
Hawthorn 

Met  in  conferance  after  singing 

1st 

Invited  Visiting  Brethren  to  Seats  with  us 
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2nd 


3rd 


Sept.  29 


Opened  a door  for  the  recept  of  Members 


Resolved  by  the  church  that  an  acknowledgement 
of  wrong  be  made  by  Brothren  Wm  J.  Callaway 
to  the  church  that  he  has  ever  said  that  he  could 
prove  sister  Munn  in  a falsehood, 

(He  was  absent) 

Continued  next  page 

And  that  sister  Munn  be  called  on  for  an  acknowl- 
edgement for  rehearsing  what  she  understood. 
Brother  Wm.  J.  Callaway  to  remark  (she  being 
preasant)  came  forward  complied  with  the  re- 
question of  the  Church.  Closed  by  singing  & 
prayer 


Nov.  2nd 


1st 


2nd 


3rd 


4th 


J.  W.  Campbell  Asst  Ch  Clk  ( K Hawthorn,  M 


Conferance  Meeting 

After  Divin  service  By  Brother  Jeremiah  Reeves 
Prayer  by  Brother  McWilliams  Mett  in  conference. 

Invite  visiting  Brethren  to  seat  with  us 

Opened  a doore  for  the  recpt  of  members 


Called  for  refferance  & Brother  Wm  J.  Callaway 
came  forward  & Complied  with  the  requisition  of 
last  Conference. 


Brother  Neil  Munn  about  moveing  a distanc  called 
for  A letters  of  dismission  for  himself  wife  & three 
servants  viz.  Billy  & Rachel  that  formerly  belonged 
to  Brother  D.  Palmer  and  Rose  which  was  granted. 
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5th 

Brother  Charles  H.  Cooper  on  the  same  grounds 
made  a like  request  for  himself  wife  and  one  serv- 
ant viz  Delpha  also  Brother  Allen  Lacy  for  him 
self  & wife  Brother  James  Collins  and  Brother  R 
Mosely  for  himself  only  all  of  which  was  granted 
The  Minuit  being  called  for  was  read  and  recv. 

6 

A Matter  for  Dismissin  which  was  done  after  sing- 
ing a hymn. 

John  W,  Campbell  Asst.  C.  Clk. 

K.  Hawthorn,  Minister. 

1839 


Fellowship  Church 


Dec.  1 

Conference  Meeting  Publick  preaching  by  Breth- 
ren J.  J.  Sessions  & K Hawthorn  & close  by  prayer 
offer  by  Brother  L.  W.  Linden 

1st 

After  an  intermission  met  in  conference 
Opened  a doore  for  the  recipt  of  members 

2 

Called  for  refferance. 


3rd 

Sister  Elenor  Collins  & sister  Nancy  Moseiv 
through  Brother  Robert  Mosely  Called  for  letters 
of  dismission  which  was  granted 

4th 

Our  former  Clerk  having  moved  away  the  church 
proceeded  to  the  election  of  another  also  an  as- 
sistant (by  ballott)  Brother  J.  W.  Campbell  the 
former  assistant  was  made  Clerk  & Brother  J.  B. 
Scott  Asst.  Clk. 
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5 

Resolved  by  the  church  that  we  as  a body  recog- 
nise or  acknowledg  the  reception  into  our  Fellow 
ship  those  Brethren  & Sisters  Reed,  by  letter  by 
the  Brother  Moderators  giving  the  right  hand. 

6 

Proceeded  to  the  election  (by  ballots)  of  Pastoi 
an  supply  for  the  ensueing  year  Brother  K.  Haw- 
thorn was  unanimously  elected  he  being  preasant- 
it  was  made  known  to  him  he  declined  giving  an 
answer  at  the  present  time  untill  the  next  day 
evening. 

When  he  gave  an  answer  in  the  negative. 

John  W.  Campbell  Ch  Clk. 
K.  Hawthorn,  M 

1840 

Conference  Meeting  after  After  Publick  service 
by  a Brother 

Jan.  4th 

Braxton  ( a Methodist  Brother ) & Brother  K Haw- 
thorn had  an  intermission.  After  which  met  in 
conferance 

On  Motion  called  Brother  K Hawthorn  to  the 
Moderators  seat. 

1st 

Opened  a doore  for  the  recpt  of  members 

2nd 

Called  for  refferance. 

3rd 

On  evidence  of  a Colour d Brother  Viz  Anas,  the 
property  of  Brother  J.  R.  Yeldell  having  been  in- 
toxicated & from  the  report  of  Brother  Henry 
Jones  his  preasant  over  see  as  unfavorable  on 
It  was  resolved  by  the  church  that  he  be  excluded 
from  our  body 
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4th 

For  the  purpos  of  constituting  a church  at  Seder 
Grove  a number  of  Brethren  Viz  Brother  Miles 
McWilliam  (an  ordain  Minister)  for  himself  & 
wife  sister  Elenor  McWilliams  also  for  sister  Eliza 
McWilliams  Likewise  Sister  Elizabeth  Hall  Broth- 
er Marshall  Palmore  for  himsilf  & sister  Elizabeth 
his  wife  also  for  his  Son  John  & Daughter  Mary 
Ann  Brother  Eli  Walton  for  himself  & wife  Marv 
Walton  also  Sister  Dicy  Palmore  all  of  which  was 
granted. 

5th  zz 

On  Motion  Proceded  to  the  election  of  Pastor  or 
supply  for  the  preasant  year  and  Made  choice  of 
Brother  Jesse  Hartwell.  On  motion  Resolved  that 
the  Brother  Clerk  J.  W.  Campbell  & Brother  J.  M. 
Callaway  prepare  a letter  informing  him  of  the 
same  & bear  it  to  him  as  soon  as  convenient. 

K.  Hawthorn,  Moder  ) 

) J.  W.  Campbell  Ch.  Clk 

Feb.  1 

Conferance  Meeting.  Public  praching  by  Brother 
Jessee  Hartwell  our  Beloved  Pastor  After  an  In- 
termission met  in  Conference 

1st 

Opened  a door  for  the  recpt  of  members 

2nd 

Call  for  refferance. 

3rd 

Sister  Barbary  Aarons  (through  Brother  M.  Mc- 
Williams) called  for  a letter  of  Dismission  which 
was  granted. 

4th 

Resolved  by  the  church  that  we  as  a body  do  rea- 
sonal  agree  to  pay  to  Brother  Jessee  Hartwell  the 
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sum  of  two  hundred  & fifty  dollars  for  his  susta- 
nanc  while  labouring  with  and  for  us  in  spiritual 
things  for  the  prasant  year. 

On  suggestn  of  Brother  Kench  Paul  absnting  him- 
self too  often  and  that  of  some  report  respecting 
his  using  profane  Language  the  church  appointed 
Brethren  J.  M.  Callaway  & Thos.  Jefferson  to  visit 
him  and  enqure  into  the  matter  Dismissed  by  singn 
& prayr. 

J Hartwell  Modter  ) J.  W.  Campbell  Ch  Clk. 

) 

Feb.  the  29 

After  Divine  Service  Met  in  a conference  capacity. 

1st 

Invited  visiting  brethren  to  seats  with  us 

2nd 

Opened  the  door  for  the  reception  of  members 

3rd 

Called  for  for  references 

4th 

On  motion.  The  committee  appointed  to  visit 
br  Kincher  Paul  was  called  on  to  report  which 
was  received  and  the  committee  discharged. 

5th 

On  Motion  Br.  Kincher  Paul  was  therefore  ex- 
cluded 

1840 

6 

Mch.  1 

Resolved  that  on  friday  before  the  first  Sabbath 

u 

in  July  next  a protracted  meeting  will  commence 
at  this  place  God  being  willing 

Mch.  1 
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On  application  of  Br.  Abner  Jackson  for  letters  of 
dismission  for  himself  wife,  and  daughter  Rachael 
they  were  granted.  Closed  as  usual. 

J.  Hartwell  Mdtr.  ) J.  B.  Scott  Asst.  Clk. 

) 

Apl.  4th  t 

Conterance  Meeting 

Publick  service  by  Brethren  J Hartwell  and  K 
Hawthorn  after  which  met  in  conference 

1st 

Opened  a doore  for  the  recpt  of  members  whil 
singing. 

2nd 

Called  for  Refferance 
3rd 

Invited  visiting  Brethren  to  seat  with  us  in  our 
deliberation 

4th 

On  presentation  to  the  church  by  Brother  L Scott 
of  one  of  his  Boys  viz  Charles  a member  of  this 
church  as  visiting  a place  of  disorder  and  then 
denying  it  moved  that  the  church  take  cognizane 
of  it  (the  said  Boy  being  absent. 

Resolved  that  a committee  of  three  Viz  Breth- 
ren J Snell  J.  M.  Callaway  & S.  M.  Wooten  to  visit 
and  labour  with  him  and  report  to  our  next  con- 
ferance.  Closed  in  the  usual  way 

J.  Hartwell  Mdtr  ) J.  W.  Campbell,  Ch  Clk. 

) 
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1840 

May  2nd 

Conferance  Meeting. 

Publick  preaching  by  Brethren  Wm  Kirvin  and 
Thos  Ray  of  S.  C.  After  an  Intermission 

1st 

Invited  visiting  Brethren  to  seats  with  us  in  our 
delibrations 

2nd 

Opened  a doore  for  the  Recpt  of  members  by  Ex- 
perianc  Letter  or  Restoration  while  singin  a hymn 

3 

Reed,  by  letter  Sisters  Eliza  Martha  and  Mary 
Cunningham  the  Moderator  giving  the  right  hand 
of  Fellowship 

4th 

Called  for  refferance  and  took  up  the  refferance 
and  called  on  committee  for  their  report  which 
was  recived  and  committee  discharged  the  report 
being  unfavourable  the  church  after  Mature  de- 
liebrations  excluded  the  Col.  Man  Charles  from 
our  fellowship 

5th 

On  application  of  several  Brethren  and  Sisters  Viz 
Brother  William  J.  Callaway  (a  Licined  Minester 
of  the  Gospel)  for  himself  & wife  sister  Mary  E. 
Callaway  Brother  William  D.  Hill  for  himself  and 
wife  sister  Louiza  Hill  Brother  Joseph  Burson 
Brother  Richard  A Burson  Sister  Matilda  Norris 
and  Sister  Cinthal  Cantrall  for  Letters  of  dismis- 
sion (for  the  purpose  of  constituting  a church  at 
a place  called  the  Brush  arbour)  all  of  which  was 
granted. 


6th 


Closed  by  singing  and  prayer  by  the  Motr 
Wm.  Kirvin,  Mod  ter  ) J.  W.  Campbell,  Ch.  Clk. 
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June  6 

Conferance  Meeting 

Brother  Jessee  Hartwell  preached  and  Brother  M 
McWilliams  Closed  by  prayer  After  which  met  in 
conferance. 

1st 

Whilst  singing  an  hymn  offered  an  opertunity  for 
the  recpt  of  members  by  Experience  Letter  or 
Restoration. 

2nd 

Invited  visiting  Brethren  to  seats  with  us  to  aid 
us  in  our  deliberations. 

3rd 

Called  for  Refferance  there  being  none  called 
for  the  further  Business  of  the  church  if  any  When 
Brother  R.  Mosely  (A  Brother  & member  of  a sis- 
ter church  viz  Seder  Grove)  laid  in  a complaint 
against  Brother  J.  M.  Callaway  as  talking  in  an 
unchristian  like  manner,  about  the  third  person 
to  the  hurt  of  his  feelings  and  on  Motion  Resolved 
that  the  church  take  cognisance  of  the  same. 

There  being  a differance  in  the  statements  of  the 
two  Brethren  It  required  the  third  person  as  evi- 
dence on  Motion  it  was  therefore  resolved  that  a 
committee  of  three  be  appointed  by  the  Moder- 
ator when  the  following  Brethren  Viz.  Brethren 
S.  M.  Wooten  Thos.  Jefferson  Segnr.  & John  Snell 
to  Investigate  the  matter  & report  to  a subsequent 
meeting  also  on  Motion  resolved  that  this  church 
request  Sedar  grove  church  to  appoint  a commit- 
tee of  three  Brethren  to  cooperate  with  the  above 
name  Brethren  also  request  that  church  to  meet 
with  this  church  (Fellowship)  on  Wednesday  the 
17th  Inst,  in  a conference  capacity  to  hear  the  re- 
port of  the  above  name  committee  and  dispose 
of  the  case  as  we  may  think  best  for  the  church 
and  the  Glory  of  God. 
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1840 

On  Motion 

Resolved  that  we  the  dismised  which  was  done 

June  17  th 

after  singing  & prayer  by  the  Moder  J.  Hartwell 
J.W.  Campbell  Ch.  Clk. 

Called  conferance 

Our  Pastor  being  Absent  Brother  M.  McWilliams 
was  called  to  the  Moderators  seat  and  after  singing 
and  prayer  by  him  proceeded  to  the  business  ot 
the  church. 

1st 

Invited  visiting  Breathren  to  seats  with  us 

2nd 

Called  for  refferance  from  last  meeting  when  the 
committee  made  there  report  which  was  received 
and  committee  discharged. 

3rd 

After  mature  deliberation  on  the  subject  of  the 
refferanc  Brother  J.  M.  Callaway  making  sufficient 
acknowledgment  to  satisfy  the  church  he  was 
retained.  Closed  by  singing  &c. 

D.  W.  Campbell  Ch.  Clk  ) M McWilliams,  Modtr. 

) 


July  3rd 

A Protracted  Meeting  commenced  & as  there  was 
no  particular  business  there  was  no  conference 
called.  But  during  the  meeting  (which  was  at- 
tended with  the  labours  of  Brethren  J.  Hartwell 
K Hawthorn  Wm  Kirvin  J.  J.  Sessions  L.  W. 
Lindsey  & E Stone)  there  was  an  opertunity 
offered  for  the  recpt  of  members  when  the  follow- 
ing were  Reed,  by  Experiance  viz.  candidates  for 
Baptism  which  was  defered  at  that  time  Viz. 
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Vilet  a colourd  woman  the  Mr.  Wm  Powell  Hester 
a Colourd  woman  the  propt  of  Brother  S.  M. 
Wooten  & also  Moriah  a col  woman  the  propt  of 
Sister  Bird. 


C.  W.  Campbell,  Ch  Clk. 

1840 

Fellowship  Church 

August  1st. 

Conferance  Meeting. 

Publick  Preaching  by  Broth.  J.  Hartwell  & after 
Intermission  met  in  conferance 

1st 

While  singing  a hymn  offeren  an  opportunity 
for  the  recpt  of  members. 

2nd 

Invited  Visiting  Breathren  to  seats  with  us  to  aid 
us  in  our  deliberations. 

3rd 

Call  for  refferance  there  being  none. 

4th 

Proceeded  to  the  election  of  deligates  to  our  Next 
association  when  the  following  Brethren  were 
elected,  Viz  Brethren  K.  Hawthorn  Thos.  Jeffer- 
son Segnt.  John  Snell  H.  A.  Snell  and  J.  B.  Scott 
as  Alternate 

5th 

On  motion  Resolved  that  Brother  J.  W.  Campbell 
write  the  letter  of  correspondence  to  the  associa- 
tion and  have  it  at  our  next  Conferance  for  the 
approvial  or  disapproval  of  the  same 

6th 

On  motion  by  the  Clerk  Resolved  by  the  Church 
that  we  review  the  record  of  our  last  regular 
conferance  on  the  matter  of  difficulty  between 
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Breathren  R.  Mosely  & J.  M.  Callaway  which  was 
done  & some  thing  more  fully  & plainly  set  forth. 
The  Evidens  adduced  by  the  commetees  being 
read  (which  may  be  found  below)  It  was  the 
opinion  of  the  church  that  Brother  Mosley  failed 
to  substantiate  the  principle  charge  against  Broth- 
er Callaway  But  it  appeared  that  Brother  Callaway 
had  said  things  against  the  third  person  above 
alluded  to  which  were  unjustifiable  and  improper 
for  which  he  made  satisfactory  acknowledgements 
to  the  church. 

Whereupon  he  was  acqutted  & retained  in  the 
fellowship  of  the  church  The  following  is  the 
evidences  upon  which  the  church  acted  in  the 
above  named  difficulty,  as  by  Motion  it  was 
resolved  by  the  church  that  it  should  be  recorded 

1840 

August.  1st. 

Brother  Mosely  Evidence  of  what  Brother  J.  M. 
Callaway  said  in  speaking  of  sister  Cooper  that 
he  observed  that  they  might  call  her  a Lady  that 
she  had  some  chickens  belonging  to  him  caught 
and  put  in  her  Fowl  house  and  sold  them  he 
further  said  there  was  one  thing  he  did  know 
that  she  had  told  an  arrant  and  willful  lie  on 
Cicero 

Brother  J.  M.  Callaways  statement 

I do  affirm  that  sister  Cooper  is  entirely  free 
from  censure  from  me  ever  has  been  and  ever 
will  be  so  far  as  regards  the  chickens,  for  I always 
knew  from  the  time  that  it  was  the  negro  woman 
and  I then  thought  and  now  think  she  done 
it  to  try  if  she  could  make  an  Interruption 

Brother  Wm  Callaways  Evidence 

This  is  to  certify  that  what  Brother  Mosely  has 
stated  about  the  conversation  in  my  house  is  false 
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that  there  was  nothing  stated  there  that  was  touch- 
ing on  sister  Coopers  character  or  veracity. 

Sister  M.  E.  Callaways  Evidence. 

This  is  to  certify  that  I said  in  the  presence  of  My 
Mother  that  Father  Callaway  said  the  hen  was 
gon  and  that  he  had  never  seen  nor  heard  of  it 
since  but  he  never  stated  that  Mrs.  Cooper  took 
the  hen  but  on  the  contrary  that  It  was  a Negro. 

1840 

August  1st. 

Evidence  of  Sister  Lucinda  Scott 

Sister  Scott  said  that  sister  M.  E.  Callaway  told 
her  that  Brother  J.  M.  Callaway  had  said  that 
there  was  fowls  roosted  near  the  spring  and  that 
they  had  not  been  seen  since  Brother  Cooper  left 
and  that  she  thought  that  the  old  man  had  said 
too  much. 

Sister  Campbell  stated  that  Sister  M.  E.  Callaway 
said  the  old  man  Bro.  J.  M.  Callaway  had  said 
that  there  was  some  chickens  roosted  on  the 
fence  near  the  spring  and  they  had  not  been 
seen  since  Brother  Cooper  left  here. 

Brother  S.  M.  Wootons  States  that  he  heard 
Brother  J.  M.  Callaway  say  about  the  time  Broth- 
er Cooper  left  that  Brother  Cooper  had  put  Broth- 
er Mosely  there  to  bother  him  and  that  he  did  not 
think  that  Brother  Mosely  or  Cooper  either  would 
gain  much  by  the  operation  or  words  to  that 
amount  and  further  said  that  Brother  Mosely 
# was  as  lawless  as  a Woodpecker. 

Brother  A.  C.  Callaways  Evidence. 

This  is  to  certify  that  R.  Mosely  sent  word  by 
me  to  Father  that  he  might  prepare  to  make  a 
fense  for  the  place  of  Coopers  is  not  to  be  imposed 
upon  this  year  as  it  was  last  by  abusing  hogs  and 
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throwing  them  in  his  field  &c  or  words  to  that 
effect. 

1840 

August  1st 

Evidence  of  P.  G.  Travis  & Wm  Callaway 

We  do  certify  that  R.  Mosely  stated  to  us  at  the 
corner  of  W.  J.  Callaways  garden  that  he  sent  the 
above  named  message  to  J.  W.  Callaway  and 
further  stated  that  his  message  was  perhaps  too 
severe  as  it  made  the  old  man  Mad. 

1840 

August  1st. 

Leonard  Scott  States  that  Brother  J.  M.  Calla- 
way in  speaking  of  some  reports  respecting  sister 
Cooper  saying  that  a hog  had  been  missused  and 
thrown  over  the  fence  he  asserted  that  it  was  a lie. 

Evidence  of  A.  C.  Callaway 

I do  hereby  certify  that  I attempted  to  drive  the 
hog  that  sister  Cooper  said  was  so  much  abused 
and  thrown  out  among  there  fatning  hogs  & he 
ran  down  the  hill  and  hooped  over  Mr.  Coopers 
fense  which  was  very  low  among  some  shoats 
and  that  without  a scratch  from  a dog  or  person. 

Evidence  of  P.  G.  Travis. 

This  is  to  certify  that  I was  preasant  when  the 
above  naimed  hog  jumped  over  C.  H.  Coopers 
fence  and  that  to  my  certain  knowledge  the  hog 
was  not  injured  in  any  way  by  dog  or  person 
what  others  may  say  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing. m 

Evidence  of  sister  Susan  Callaway 

This  is  to  certify  that  I was  Standing  preasant 
when  Cicero  attempted  to  turn  out  the  hog  about 
which  there  is  so  much  chat  and  that  the  hoe  was 
not  cought  or  injured  in  any  way 
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August  1st 

Evidence  of  Sister  S.  Calloway  I A.  E.  Travis 

This  is  to  certify  that  we  heard  the  conversation 
R.  Mosly  & J.  M.  Callaway  and  that  there  was 
no  expression  made  by  J.  M.  Calloway  that  would 
justfy  R.  Mosely  to  say  that  C.  H.  Cooper  had 
acted  the  hipocrite  & we  further  certify  we  heard 
J.  M.  Calloway  state  to  R.  Mosely  that  the  mes- 
sage he  sent  by  Cicero  he  did  not  take  friendly 

1840 

which  message  he  sent  by  Cicero  was  that  }.  M. 
Calloway  might  prepare  to  make  a fence  for 
Coopers  place  should  not  be  imposed  upon  as  it 
was  last  year,  by  abusing  hogs  &c.  or  words  to 
that  effect  which,  message  R.  Mosly  did  not  deny 
but  justified  himself  in  sending  such  a message 
by  saying  that  it  was  just  what  Cooper  said  to 
him 

Sept.  5th 

Conferance  Meeting. 

Publick  preaching  by  Brother  L Hartwell  con- 
cluded with  prayer  by  Brother  M.  McWilliams  & 
after  intermission  met  in  conferance  opened  by 
singing  & praper  by  the  Mdtr. 

1st 

Opened  a doore  for  the  recpt  of  members 

2nd 

Invited  visiting  Breathren  to  seats  with  us  to  aid 
us  in  our 

3rd 

Called  for  refferances  When  the  Association  letter 
was  read  & received 

4th 

Brother  H.  A.  Snell  came  forward  and  stated 
that  he  had  in  case  of  self  defense  been  con- 
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strained  to  do  what  he  regreted  and  was  sorry 
that  it  so  happened  and  on  Motion  Brother 
Marshal  Palmore  was  called  upon  to  state  how 
the  case  occured  and  that  he  considered  Brother 
H.  A.  Snell  justifiable  in  doing  as  he  did  and  on 
Motion  it  was  resolved  that  the  church  be  satisfied 
with  Brother  Snells  acknowledgment. 

Closed  by  singing 

J.  W.  Campbell,  Ch.  Clk. 

J Hartwell  Mdtr. 

Oct.  3rd 

Conferance  Meeting 

Publick  service  by  Brother  Hartwell  & after  an 
Intermission  Met  in  conferance  which  was  opened 
by  singing  & prayer. 

1st 

Opertunity  was  offered  for  the  recpt  of  members 

2nd 

Call  for  refferanc  there  being  none. 

3rd 

Called  for  the  furthur  business  of  the  church 

4th 

On  presentation  to  the  church  a destitute  widow 
By  Brother  Hardy.  On  motion  Resolved  that 
Brother  Hardy  be  authorised  to  receive  and  dis- 
tribuet  what  ever  the  breathren  may  see  poper 
to  give  Carried  to  Next  page 

Oct  3rd 

5th 

Brother  J.  M.  Callaway  applied  for  letters  of 
dismission  for  himself  & wife  which  was  granted. 
Closed  in  the  usual  way. 

J.  W.  Campbell  Ch  Clk. 

J.  Hartwell  Mdtr. 
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Vilet  the  colourd  woman  of  Mr  Wm  Powell  not 
being  able  to  attend  the  time  of  administring  the 
ordinance  of  Baptism  Becoms  Derious  to  join  with 
the  Seder  grove  Church  and  on  mentiong  it  to 
the  church  the  privilege  was  granted  & she  was 
reed  an  baptised  there 

J.  W Campbell  Ch.  Clk. 

Oct.  31st 

Conference  Meeting 

Publick  service  by  Brother  Hartwell  after  Inter 
mission  Met  in  conferance 

1st 

While  singing  offered  an  oportunty  for  the  reent 
of  members. 

2nd 

Invited  visiting  Breathren  to  seats  with  us 
3rd 

The  clerk  being  requested  for  a letter  of  Dismission 
by  a colourd  woman  of  Thos  Hays  viz  Edney  he 
there  fore  laid  it  before  the  church  and  it  was 
granted. 

4th 

On  suggestion  of  a colourd  Brother  being  in  dis- 
order viz  Tom  the  propty  of  E.  Knight  On  Motion 
Resolved  that  a committee  of  three  (viz  Brother 
Thos  Jefferson  L.  Scott  & J.  W.  Campbell)  be 
appointed  to  investigate  the  matter  & report  to 
our  next  meeting 

5th 

On  account  of  much  disorder  by  the  blacks  around 
this  place  on  Sabbaths  of  our  Meetings  the  church 
Resolved  to  appoint  a committee  of  vigilents  vis 
Breathren  John  Snell  J.  B.  Scott  J.  W.  Campbell 
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to  supply  such  as  they  may  discover  untill  others 
may  be  appointed  in  their  stead. 

Closed  as  usual 

J.  W.  Campbell  Ch  Clk. 

J.  Hartwell,  Mdtr 

1840 

Conferance  Meeting 

Dec.  5th 

Publick  preaching  by  Brother  J Hartwell  & aftei 
Intermission  met  in  conferance  opened  with 
prayer. 

1st 

Called  for  refferance  when  the  committee  that  was 
appointed  to  Investigate  the  matter  about  Tom 
(on  the  evidence  of  his  Master)  to  be  guilty  of 
dishonesty  when  on  Motion  Resolved  that  he  be 
excluded  from  our  fellowship. 

2nd 

Brother  J.  R.  Yeldell  reported  his  boy  Braddock 
in  disorder  1st.  in  attempting  to  cut  his  own 
throat  & of  telling  falsehoods  when  the  matter 
was  taken  up  & Braddock  Excluded. 

3rd 

From  authority  that  cannot  be  doubted  a case  of 
sister  Elenor  Beverly  having  an  illigitmate  child 
and  on  Motion  Resolved  that  she  be  excluded  from 
our  fellowship 

4th 

On  application  of  sister,  Sarah  Ann  Steel  ( formerly 
Elder)  through  Brother  Matthew  Elder  for  a 
letter  of  dismission  it  was  granted. 

5th 

It  being  our  regular  time  of  calling  a pastor  or 
supply  for  the  ensueing  year  on  Motion  resolved 
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that  we  proceed  to  the  election  of  one  for  the 
next  year.  (Brother  J.  Hartwell  expecting  to  be 
absent  & unable  to  attend  us) 

When  Brother  J.  J.  Sessions  was  chosen  to  preach 
for  us  the  next  year  & on  Motion  Resolved  to 
apoint  a committee  of  Breathrn  J.  W.  Campbell 
& J Snell  to  acquaint  Brother  Sessions  of  the  fact 
& to  attend  our  next  regular  Meeting. 

Closed  with  prayr.  J.  W.  Campbell,  Ch.  Clk. 

Dec.  6 

A Collaud  sister  Izbel  the  propt  of  D Wardlaws 
Estate  applied  for  a letter  of  Dis.  which  was 
granted.  J.W.  C.  Clk. 

1841 

January  2nd. 

Conferance  Meeting.  Our  pastor  being  absent 
Prayers  were  of  by  Brother,  Thos.  Jefferson  and 
Brother  J.  S.  Jenkins  a presbyteran  Brother  after 
which  Brother  Jefferson  was  called  to  the  Modtr 
Seat  & Conferance  was  opened  by  singing 

1st 

Called  for  refferance  when  it  was  ascertained  that 
Broth  J.  J.  Sessions  would  preach  for  us  the  en- 
sueing  year. 

2nd 

Sister  Ann  McGlochen  formerly  sister  Ann  Ganda 
(applied  through  Brother  Campbell)  for  a letter 
of  Dismission  which  was  granted  Closed  by  a 
Doxology  & suplicating  a Benediction 

Thos  Jefferson  Modtr  ) 

) John  W.  Campbell,  C Clk. 

Feb.  6th 


Conferance  Meeting 
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Fublick  service  rendered  by  Breathren  K.  Haw- 
thorn & Hartwell  and  after  an  intermission  Met 
in  conferanc  which  was  opened  by  singing 

1st 

Invited  visiting  Breathrn  to  seats  with  us 

2nd 

Offered  an  oportunity  for  the  recpt  of  members 
3rd 

On  Motion  Resolved  that  the  Broth,  Clerk  read 
the  rules  of  Decorum  which  was  done  Broth  K. 
Hawthorn  applied  for  a letter  of  Dismission  for 
himself  & wife  which  was  granted. 

Closed  by  singing  & prayer. 

J.  J.  Session,  Modter  ) 

}.  W.  Campbell, Ch  Clk.  ) 

1841 

March  6th 

Conferance  Meeting 

Publick  Services  Introduced  by  Broth.  McWilliams 
Sermon  by  Brother  Sessions  & after  Intermission 
Met  in  conferance  while  singing  offered  an  opor 
tunity  for  the  recpt  of  members. 

2nd 

Invited  visiting  Breathren  to  seats  with  us  to  aid 
us  in  our  deliberations 

3rd. 

In  consequence  of  our  meetings  conflecting  with 
our  sister  church,  vis.  Allington  with  whom  our 
Beloved  pastor  labours  statedly.  Resolved  that  we 
appoint  Breathren  L.  Scott  Thos  Jefferson  John 
Snell  & J.  R.  Yeldell  to  visit  that  church  & en- 
deavour to  arrange  the  appointments  so  as  not 
to  conflict  with  each  other. 
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4th 

Brother  A.  C.  Calloway  Applied  for  a letter  of 
dismission  which  was  granted. 

Closed  by  singing  and  supheating  a Benediction. 

J.  W.  Campbell,  Ch.  Clk. 

J.  }.  Sessions  Mdtr. 

April  4th. 

Conferance  Meeting. 

After  divine  service  By  Breathren  Session  & W.  L. 
McWilliams  Met  in  Conferance 

1st 

Invited  Visiting  Brathren  to  seat  with  us. 

2nd 

Opened  a doore  for  the  reept  of  Members. 

3rd. 

The  committee  to  whome  was  refered  the  con- 
sultation with  the  Allington  church  made  their 
report,  which  was  that  said  church  approved  of 
the  design  but  that  proven  circumstances  they 

4th 

can  not  consent  to  give  up  there  state  time  of 
preaching. 

4th 

A charge  being  prepered  against  a colurd  mem- 
ber vis  (Ned)  the  propt  of  Brother  John  Snell. 

April  5th 

Besolved  that  the  said  case  be  referd  to  the  special 
committee 

6th 

The  said  committee  after  investigating  the  matter 
decided  that  the  charge  was  sufficently  established 
to  require  exclusion  which  was  accordingly  done. 

7 th 

Closed  as  usual  J.  B.  Scott, Asst  C.  Clk. 

J.  J.  Sessions,  Meder. 
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May  1st 


1st 


2nd 


3rd 

4th 


Conferance  Meeting. 

Services  rendered  by  Brother  Session  and  after 
Intermission  met  in  conferance. 


Invited  visiting  Breathren  to  seat  with  us 


While  singing  an  hymn  an  oportunity  was  offered 
for  the  recpt  of  members  When  sister  Emeline 
Jones  also  Brother  Ebeneser  Halping  a regular 
ordained  minister  of  the  Gospel  was  reed  by  letter. 


Called  for  the  furthr  Business  of  the  Church 


Resolved  that  we  be  dismissed  when  Brother 
Halfing  offer  prayr. 

J.  W.  Campbell  Ch.  Clk. 

J.  J.  Sessions,  Modter. 


May  27 

Conferance  Meeting. 

After  divine  service  by  Brother  Sessions  met  in 
conferance, 

1st 

Invited  visiting  Breathren  to  seat  with  us 

2nd 

Opened  a doore  for  the  recpt  of  members 
3rd 

Resolved  that  the  clerk  examin  the  church  Books 
for  the  record  of  the  dismission  of  Sister  Elener 
Colins  & if  found  be  authorized  to  write  another 
letter  as  the  other  was  lost  by  the  mail 

4th 

On  motion  the  subject  was  taken  up  as  it  our 
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privilege  invite  to  invite  an  baptised  persons  to 
commune  with  us  at  the  Lords  Table  or  to  com- 
mune with  others,  with  others.  Decided  that  it 
is  not  our  privilege  to  do  so. 

John  B Scott  Asst.  Clk. 

J.  J.  Sessions  Medter. 

July  2nd 

Conferance  Meeting. 

Publick  Service  by  Breathren  Millis  McWilliams 
E.  Halping  & Jeremiah  Reeves  After  which  met 
in  conferance  & while  singing  offered  an  opor- 
tunity  for  the  recpt  of  members. 

2nd 

Invited  visiting  Breathren  to  seats  with  us 
3rd 

Reed.  By  letter  Brother  William  G.  Macky 
4th 

The  committee  who  was  appointed  to  prepare  a 
well  fer  the  use  of  the  church  in  July  1939  having 
just  made  a rep  ort  that  they  have  prepared  the 
well  disered  on  motion  Resolved  that  the  report 
be  reed  and  committee  discharged.  When  ar- 
rangements was  made  to  Liquidate  the  expense 
of  the  same. 

On  Motion  the  committee  for  arranging  preaching 
being  called  for  & Brother  }.  M.  Calloway  having 
with  drawn  from  us.  Resolved  that  Brother  L. 
Scott  be  added  to  that  committee. 

Also  a standing  committee  that  was  appointed  to 
transact  any  Business  that  May  come  before  them 
therefore  resolved  that  Breathren  Jas.  Scott  E. 
Barson  & J.  W.  Lestis  be  appointed  to  fill  the 
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vacancy  of  Breathren  N.  Mimn  A.  Jackson  A.  W. 
Calloway  removed.  Closed  by  singe  & prayr. 

J.  W.  Campbell  Ch.  Clk. 

J.  J.  Sessions,  Modter. 


July  6 

the  Meeting  being  protracted  we  were  favoured 
with  the  labous  of  Breathrn  S.  W.  Lindsey  David 
Lee  in  connxion  with  the  above  named  brethren. 
J.W.C. 

July  31 

Conferance  Meeting. 

Publick  services  by  our  beloved  pastor  & after 
1st 

Intermission  met  in  conferance. 

Invited  visiting  Breathren  to  seats  with  us. 

July  31 
2nd 

Opened  a doore  for  the  recpt  of  members. 

2nd  Opened  a doore  for  the  recpt  of  members. 

3rd 

Brother  L.  Scott  reported  one  of  servant  girls 
(vis  Mary)  being  in  some  diff  iculty  On  Motion 
Resolved  that  Breathren  John  Snell  J.  B.  Scotl 
& Jas.  Scott  be  a committee  to  visit  & talk  with 
said  girl  & report  to  our  next  meeting 

4th 

On  Motion  Resolved  that  we  proceed  to  the  elect- 
tiong  of  our  deligates  to  our  next  Association 
When  Breathrn  L.  Scott  John  Snell  J.  R.  Yeldeli 
J.  B.  Scott  & Thos  Jefferson  in  case  of  faliur  & 
Brother  Wm  G.  Macky  was  appointed  to  write 
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our  letter  to  the  Association  & have  it  at  our  Next 
meeting. 

Closed  as  usual 

John  W.  Campbell  Ch.  Clk. 

J.  J.  Session  Modtr. 

1841 

Conferance  Meeting. 

Sept.  4th 

Brother  Halping  preached  after  which  he  being 
feeble  Brother  Jefferson  was  called  to  the  Mod- 
erators. 

1st. 

Visiting  Bi;eathren  invited  to  seats  with  us 

2nd 

Offered  an  oportunity  for  the  recpt  of  memberes 
called  for  refferance  when  the  case  of  Mary  the 
servant  girl  of  Brother  L.  Scotts  was  taken  up. 
The  committee  that  was  appointed  last  meeting 
discharged  From  the  testimony  adduced  against 
said  girl  the  vote  was  taken  that  we  did  not  Fellow- 
ship such  conduct  therefore  she  was  excom- 
municated from  the  church. 

Thos.  j.  Jefferson  Mdtr. 

Sept.  4th 

Brother  Comer  Watts  made  application  through 
Brothr.  Campbell)  for  a letter  of  Dismission  for 
his  Servant  boy  Aaron  which  was  granted. 

J.  W.  Campbell. 

1841 

Fellowship  Church. 

Sept.  4 

Called  for  the  letter  to  the  Association  which  was 
Becd  & Read. 
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Conferance  Meeting 

Oct.  1st, 

Preaching  by  Brother  Sessions  & prayer  by  Brother 
J.  W.  Calloway  and  then  Met  in  conferance. 

1st 

Offered  an  oportunity  for  the  recpt  of  Members 

2nd 

Invited  visiting  Breathren  to  seats  with  us  in 
conferance. 

3rd 

Brother  E.  Halping  applied  for  a letter  of  dis- 
mission which  was  granted. 

Closed  as  usual 

J.  W.  Campbell  Ch  Clk. 

J.  J.  Sessions,  Mdtr. 

Nov.  6th 

Conferance  Meeting 

Preaching  by  Brother  Sessions  after  which  met  in 
conferance 

1st 

Ofered  an  opertunity  for  the  rectp  of  members. 
When  Win  F.  Youngblood  presented  himself 
for  restoration  and  after  an  acknowledgment  was 
restored  to  the  Fellowship  of  the  church. 

2nd 

Invited  visiting  Breathren  to  seats  with  us 
3rd 

Called  for  refferance  and  other  business 
4th 

Brother  Wm.  F.  Youngblood  living  nearer  another 
church  than  this  wished  a letter  of  Dismission 
which  was  granted. 
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5 

Sister  Obedience  Young  Davis  applied  for  a letter 
of  Dismission  which  was  granted. 

On  Motion  was  Dismissed  by  Sing  & prayer. 

John  W.  Campbell  Ch.  Clk. 

J.  J.  Sessions,  Mdtr. 

1841 
Dec. 

Conferance  Meeting 

Preaching  by  Brother  Sessions. 

Opened  a doore  for  the  recpt  of  members  called 
for  further  Business  of  the  church.  Proceeded  to 
the  choice  of  a pastor  or  supply  for  the  next  year 
(by  ballot)  when  Brother  K.  Hawthorn  was  duly 
elected. 

Breathren  John  Snell  & J.  B.  Scott  was  appointed 
to  visit  him  & inform  him  of  the  same. 

Closed  as  usual 

J.  W.  Campbell  Ch.  Clk. 

J.  }.  Sessions,  Mdtr. 

1842 
Jan.  1st. 

Conferance  Meeting 

Preaching  by  Brother  Travis  & closed  Bro  Haw- 
thorn & after  an  intermission  Met  in  conferance. 

Brother  Travis  was  called  to  the  Modtrs  seat. 

1st. 

Opened  a doore  for  the  recpt  of  members 

2nd 

Called  for  refferance  when  the  committee  made 
the  report  that  that  Brother  Hawthorn  had  been 
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visited  & that  he  being  then  preasant  would  sa^ 
no  more  But  let  Brother  Hawthorn  speak  for 
himself  When  he  arose  and  stated  that  he  would 
serve  us  provided  we  would  sustain  him  and 
declined  for  the  preasant  untill  the  church  could 
assertain  what  they  would  do  for  him. 

On  Motion  resolved  that  a subscription  be  taken 
up  to  assertain  whether  we  could  or  not  & that 
Bro.  J.  B.  Scott  be  appointed  to  draw  up  the 
same.  Closed  by  singing  & prayer. 

J.  W.  Campbell  Ch.  Clk. 

Abr.  Travis.  Mdtr. 

January  2 

After  preaching  Brother  Hawthorn  made  mention 
that  he  would  try  & preach  for  us,  J.W.C. 

Fellowship  Church. 

1842 

Feb.  6 

Conferance  Meeting 

Brother  Sessions  preached  and  after  an  Inter- 
mission Met  in  Conferance. 

1st 

Brother  Hawthorn  being  absent  on  Motion  Broth- 
er Sessions  acted  as  Moderator 

2nd 

While  singing  offered  an  oportunity  for  the  recpt 
of  Members  when  Brother  Newen  Bogan  pres- 
ented a certificate  recommending  him  to  the 
privilege  of  the  church. 

3rd 

Invited  visiting  Breathren  to  seats  with  us 

4th 

Called  for  the  further  Business  of  the  church 
when  from  reports  against  Brother  A.  Woodson 
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that  of  his  having  been  Intoxicated  & wishing 
to  fight  &c. 

On  Motion  a committee  of  three  Vis.  Brother  John 
Snell  Thos  Jefferson  & S M Wooten  were  ap- 
pointed to  Investigate  the  report  by  our  next 
conferance.  Brother  S.  M.  Wooten  presented  his 
servant  girl  Hester  before  the  standing  comittee 
of  Disorder  who  Investiaged  the  Matter  and  found 
her  worther  of  exclusion  from  the  church  which 
was  agreed  upon  On  Motion  Brother  Ward  was 
appinted  to  visit  Brother  J.  W.  Calloway  & en- 
devour  to  collect  his  subscription  to  Brother  Hart- 
well On  Motion  called  for  Dismission 

Dismissed  by  singing  &c. 

J.  W.  Campbell,  Ch  Clk. 

J.  J.  Sessions,  Mdtr. 


Mch.5 

Conferance  Meeting. 

After  divine  service  Met  in  a church  capacity. 

1st 

Opened  a doore  for  the  recpt  of  Members. 

2nd 

The  committee  to  whom  was  refered  the  Investi- 
gation of  some  reports  against  Brother  A.  Woodson 
Not  being  prepared  to  report  On  Motion  said 
Committee  was  continued, 

3rd 

Called  on  Brother  H.  R.  Ward  for  his  report  which 
was  rather  unfavorable  which  was  reed  an  he 
discharged 

4 th, 

On  Motion  took  up  subscription  for  the  balance 
in  favour  of  Brother  J.  Hartwell  for  services  rended 
AD  1840 
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5th 


6th 


7th 


1842 

April 


1st 


2nd 


3rd 


On  Motion  Brother  J.  B.  Scott  was  appointed 
treasurer  of  the  church  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to 
receive  and  pay  out  all  monies  by  the  order  church 

On  Motion  appointed  Brother  J.  Snell  to  take  up 
subscription  for  the  defraying  of  the  expense  of 
the  well  for  the  use  of  the  church. 


A grievance  being  laid  before  the  church  from 
Brother  D.  Gaston  for  the  for  future  of  complying 
with  an  obligation. 

On  Motion  appointed  Brother  J.  Snell  S.  M. 
Wootn  & Thos.  Jefferson  a committee  to  wait 
in  the  matter  and  report  to  our  next  meeting. 

J.  B.  Scott  Asst.  Ch.  Clk. 


Conferance  Meeting. 

Preaching  by  Brother  Hawthorn  Closed  by  Bra 
McWilliams.  & after  Intermisson  Met  in  con- 
ferance. 


Invited  visiting  Breathren  to  seats  with  us. 


Offered  an  oportunity  for  the  recpt  of  members. 


Called  for  refferance  when  the  committee  ap 
pointed  to  investigate  a report  against  Bro  Aaron 
Woodson. 

Made  a report  but  not  being  fully  satified  on 
Motion  the  same  committee  with  the  assistance 
of  Breathren  J.  R.  Yeldell  & P.  R.  Steen  be  re- 
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quested  to  make  further  enquiry  and  report  to 
our  next  meeting  Also 

The  Case  of  Brother  D.  Gastin  the  committee 
not  being  ready  to  report  on  Motion  the  com- 
mittee was  dismissed  and  the  case  taken  up  and 
upon  Investigation  it  was  agreed  to  dismiss  the 
case  & Brother  Jackson  be  reproved  for  Bringing 
it  before  the  church  too  hastily  & Brother  Gastin 
for  becoming  in  an  ill  humore 

Brother  Silas  M Wooten  came  forward  and  re- 
marked that  he  had  some  time  previous  become 
vexed  and  done  that  that  he  was  sorry  for  there- 
fore the  church  agreed  to  look  over  it. 

Dismissed  by  singing  and  prayr. 


J.  W.  Campbell  Ch.  Clk. 

K.  Hawthorn,  Modtr. 


April  30th 

Conferance  Meeting  Preaching  by  Bro.  Hawthorn 
& prayer  by  Bro.  Sessions  & after  an  intermission 
Met  in  conferance. 

1st. 

Invited  visiting  Breathren  to  seats  with  us 

2nd 

Offered  an  oportunity  for  the  recpt  of  members 
when  sister  Hasty  Bogan  came  forward  and  was 
Reed  by  Experance. 

3rd. 

On  Motion  the  rules  of  decorum  was  read 
4th 

Motion  was  made  and  seconded  to  alter  the  6th 
article  of  our  decorum  so  that  a Majority  might 
govern  in  receiving  & expeling  members  when 
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there  was  a contrary  motion  and  after  much 
debate  the  vote  being  taken  the  first  motion 
was  lost/ 

Called  for  refferanc  when  the  committee  ap- 
pointed last  meeting  made  there  report  which 
was  received  and  committee  dismissed  The  report 
not  being  sufficient  to  act  upon  in  the  case  & learn- 
ing that  there  was  a probability  of  more  testimony 
It  was  thouht  advisable  to  postpone  the  case  an 
Motion  Resolved  to  appoint  another  committee 
when  the  following  Breathren  vis.  L.  Scott  J.  B, 
Scott  & L.  Allerson  were  requested  to  make  further 
inquiries  and  report  to  our  next  Meeting. 

Sister  Martha  Ann  S.  Teat  applied  (Through 
Brother  L.  Scott)  for  a letter  of  dismission  which 
was  granted. 

Closed  by  singing  & prayr. 

John  W.  Campbell  Ch.  Clk. 

K.  Hawthorn,  Mdtr. 


1842  June  4th 

Conference  Meeting  Preaching  by  Bro.  Sessions 
Concluding  remarks  by  Bro.  Hawthorn  & prayr 
by  Bro.  Compton  & after  Intermission  Met  in 
confer. 

1st 

Offered  an  oportunity  for  the  recpt  of  members 

2nd 

Invited  visiting  Breathren  to  seats  with  us. 

3rd 

Call  for  refference  whe  the  committee  appointed 
to  investigate  the  report  against  Bro.  A.  Woodson 
being  called  upon  made  there  report  which  was 
reed  and  committee  discharged  the  committee 
having  established  proof  of  the  charge  and  after 
deliberating  on  the  matter  resolve  to  excommun- 
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cate  him  from  the  pales  & Fellowship  of  the 
church. 

4th 

Bro.  Wm  G.  Macky  applied  (through  Bro  Wooten 
for  a letter  of  dismission  which  was  granted. 

A charge  was  prefered  against  Bro.  Cobb  for 
appearent  contradictory  statement  in  investigating 
the  case  of  Bro.  Woodson  and  after  inquiring 
more  fully  in  to  his  former  statements  he  remarked 
that  if  he  had  ered  he  had  done  it  Ignorantlv 
therefore  the  church  concluded  to  look  over  it 
and  dismiss  the  case. 

Concluded  by  singing  & prayer. 

J.  W.  Campbell  Ch.  Clk. 

K.  Hawthorn  Mdtr. 

July  2nd 

Conferance  Meeting. 

Preaching  by  Bro.  Hawthorn  Frazer  by  Bro.  Ses- 
sions & After  Intermission  Met  in  conferance. 

1st 

Invited  visiting  Breathren  to  seats  with  us 

2nd 

while  singing  a hymn  offered  an  oportunity  for 
the  recpt  of  members. 

3rd 

Called  for  Refferances  or  other  Business  of  the 
church 

4 

Closed  in  the  usual  manner. 

John  W.  Campbell  Church  Clk. 

K.  Hawthorn  Mdtr. 
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1842 


Augst  5th 

Conferance  Meeting  No  Ministering  Brother  being 
preasant  After  some  prayers  being  offered  Broth- 
er Jefferson  was  called  to  the  Moderators  seat. 

1st 

Visiting  Breathren  invited  to  seats  with  us  Opened 
a doore  for  the  recpt  of  members  when  Brother 
A.  Jackson  his  wife  Isabella  Jackson  & daughter 
Rachael  Jackson  presented  letters  of  recommenda- 
tion  to  the  church  the  sisters  were  received  but 
an  Individual  Brother  made  an  objection  to  Brc 
Jackson  in  consequence  of  some  former  difficulties 
between  them. 

August  5th 
1842 

When  on  Motion  the  case  was  taken  up  & a com- 
mittee of  five  Breathren  Vis  John  Snell  Perry 
Steen  J.  B.  Scott  & S.  K.  Wooton  & J.  W.  Campbell 
were  requested  to  withdraw  with  the  breathren 
& try  and  reconcile  the  Breathren  which  was  done 
satisfactorally  & the  case  dismissed  & Brother 
Jackson  received  into  a full  fellowship  of  the 
church. 

On  Motion  proceeded  to  the  Election  of  deligates 
to  the  association  when  the  following  Breathren 
were  duly  Elected  vis.  John  Snell  Thos  Jefferson 
J.  B.  Scott  & S.  W.  Wooton  in  case  of  falieur 
Brother  J.  B.  Scott  appointed  to  write  a letter 
to  the  Association  & have  it  at  our  next  meeting 
for  its  recpt. 

Closed  by  singing  & Benediction. 

John  W.  Campbell  Ch.  Clk. 

Thos.  Jefferson  Moderator 
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August  11th 

The  Meeting  being  protracted  for  seven  day  by 
the  Labours  of  Breathren  Hartwell  Sessions  Lind 
sey  & A.  L.  McWilliams  Frequent  oportunity  being 
offered  for  the  recpt  of  members  Sisters  Margarett 
McWhorter,  Sarah  Powell,  Secily  Jefferson,  Emma 
Woods  & Linda  a col  woman  of  Bro.  Snells.  Were 
received  by  experience  Bro.  A.  F.  Wods  Reed,  bv 
Letter. 

J.  W.  Campbell,  Ch.  Clk. 

Sept.  3rd, 

Conferance  Meeting.  Preaching  by  Bro  McWil- 
liams and  prayer  by  Bro  Hawthorn  and  After 
intermission  Met  in  Conference. 

1st  Invited  Visiting  Breathren  to  seats  with  us 

2nd  Offered  an  Oportunity  for  the  recept  of 
members  when  sister  Mary  Woodson  came  for- 
ward and  was  reed  by  Experience.  The  Association 
letter  for  Read  and  received. 

Bro.  H.  J.  Jones  reported  Asa  a Col  man  and 
Olive  a col  woman  (the  propt  of  Bro  J.  R.  Yeldell) 
for  disorder  it  was  laid  before  the  standing  com- 
mittee who  After  investigating  the  Matter  re- 
ported them  both  worthy  of  Exclusion  which  was 
acquesed  us  by  the  church  Brother  Gastin  applied 
for  a letter  of  Dismission  for  herself  & wife  which 
was  granted. 

From  suggestion  of  Brother  Hawthorn  that  he 
could  not  preach  for  us  another  year  on  Motion 
it  was  agreed  upon  to  go  into  a call  at  our  next 
meeting  for  a pastor  or  supply  for  the  nect  year. 

Sept.  6th 

The  meeting  being  protracted  5 days  by  the 
labours  of  Breathren  Hawthorn  Sessions  & Mc- 
Williams Frequent  Oportunity  being  offered  for 
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the  recpt  of  members  Sister  Mary  Ann  Burson  & 
Nancy  Ann  Ward  also  Fountain  a Col  man  the 
propt  of  Mr.  Rufus  George  were  reed  by  experi- 
ence 

John  W.  Campbell  Ch  Clk. 

Kedar  Hawthorn  Mdtr. 


1842 
Oct.  1st 

Conferance  Meeting  Preaching  by  Bro  Lindsey 
Concluded  by  Bro  Sessions  & after  Intermission 
met  in  conferance 

Our  pastor  being  absent  on  Motion  Bro  Sessions 
was  called  to  the  moderators  Seat. 

Opened  a doore  for  the  recp  of  members  Invited 
visiting  Breathren  to  seats  with  us  According  to 
previous  arrangement  proceeded  to  the  choice  ol 
a pastor  for  the  Next  year.  When  on  Motion 
Breathren  J.  G.  D each  & Wm  H Linam  Took 
the  vote  of  the  church  and  on  report  made  mani- 
fest that  Bro.  J.  J.  Sessions  was  the  unanimous 
choice  of  the  church. 

He  being  present  It  was  laid  before  him  for  an 
answer  but  he  desired  untill  our  next  meeting 
to  give  an  answer  to  our  call 

Dismissed  by  Singing  & Benediction 

. JW.  Campbell  C.  Clk. 

J.  W.  Campbell  Cl  Clk. 

Nov.  5th 

Conferance  Meeting  Preaching  by  Bro  Hawthorn 
& pray  by  Bro.  Sessions  and  after  Intermission 
Met  in  conferance. 

Invited  visiting  Brother  to  seats  with  us. 
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Offered  an  oportunity  for  the  recpt  of  members 
Called  for  refferance  when  Bro  Sessions  beine 
presant  Was  called  upon  for  the  answer  defered 
from  our  last  meeting  Which  was  that  he  would 
supply  us  a pastor  for  the  next  year.  On  motion 
Resolved  that  the  treasurer  take  up  a subscription 
for  his  support  Bro.  B.  W.  Matthews  handed  a 
letter  of  request  from  our  sister  church  Friend- 
ship for  the  assistance  of  three  Breathren  to 
settle  a difficulty  between  two  of  their  members 
where  on  Motion  the  Moderator  appointed  the 
Following  Brother  Vis. 

Nov.  5 

John  B.  Scott  John  Snell  & Thos.  Jefferson  to  visit 
them  From  a report  that  had  gone  out  against 
Bro.  H.  J.  Jones  of  making  a misstatement  he  came 
forward  and  stated  that  he  had  made  a misstat- 
ment  in  answer  to  an  enquiry  and  after  making 
an  acknowledgment  the  church  forgave  him. 

Bro.  Leonard  Scott  applied  for  a letter  of  Dis- 
mission which  was  granted. 

Dismissed  by  singing  Benediction. 

J.  W.  Campbell  C.  Clk. 

K.  Hawthorn  Mdtr. 

1842 

Dec.  3rd 

Conferance  Meeting,  Preaching  by  Bro.  Hawthorn 
and  closeing  remarks  by  Bro  Sessions  After  which 
proceeded  to  the  business  of  the  church. 

1st  Invited  visiting  to  seats  with  us 

2 Offered  an  opportunity  for  the  recpt  of  Mem- 
bers 

3rd  Sister  Susana  Thigpen  applied  to  us  for  a 
letter  of  dismission  which  was  granted. 
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4th  Bro.  H.  J.  Jones  applied  for  a letter  of  Dis- 
mission for  himself  and  wife  which  was  granted 
there  not  being  any  more  business  on  Motion 
Proceded  to  a dismission  by  singing  and  prayer  &c. 

John  W.  Campbell  Ch.  Clk. 

Kedar  Hawthorn,  Mdtr. 


Dec.  31st. 

Conferance  Meeting  Bro  Sessions  being  absent, 
proceeded  to  the  Business  of  conferance. 

1st  Called  for  refferance.  Bro.  James  C.  Jones 
requested  a letter  of  Dismission  for  himself  & 
sister  Emeline  Jones  his  wife  which  was  granted. 

Also  Bro.  Wood  asked  a letter  of  dismission  for 
himself  & wife  Emma  Wood  which  was  granted. 
On  Motion  the  subject  of  Bankruptcy  was  taken 
up  for  discussion  & by  request  was  defered  untill 
our  next  conferance 

On  Motion  sister  Sarah  Peak  was  charged  with 
immoral  conduct  she  being  absent,  Resolved  that 
Bro.  James  Scott  be  requsted  to  visit  her  and 
request  her  to  attend  our  next  conferance  and 
answer  to  the  charge  &c. 

J.  B.  Scott  Assistant  Ch  Clk. 

Thos.  Jefferson  Modtr  prote  m. 

1843 

February  4th 

Conferanc  Meeting. 

Preaching  By  Bro  Sessions 
Proceeded  to  the  business  of  conferance 
1st  Invited  visiting  Breathren  to  seats  with  us 
2nd  Opened  a doore  for  the  recpt  of  members 
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3rd  Called  for  refferanc  when  the  subject  of  Bank 
ruptcy  was  called  for  and  on  Motion  was  dis- 
missed without  any  discussion. 

4th  The  case  of  Sister  Sarah  Peak  was  called  for 
when  Bro.  James  Scott  reported  that  he  saw  her 
and  she  expressed  a desire  to  attend  but  if  she  did 
not  she  wish  it  might  be  laid  over  and  on  Motion 
Bro.  Thos.  Jefferson  was  requested  to  inform  her 
that  it  was  defered  to  our  next  conference. 

Called  for  Dismission  which  was  attend  with  sing- 
ing & Prayer 

J.  W.  Campbell  Ch.  Clk. 

J.  J.  Sessions,  Moderator 

March  4th 

Conferance  Meeting  Preaching  by  Bro.  Sessions 
after  which  met  in  conferance. 

1st  Opened  a doore  for  the  recept  of  members 

2nd  Invited  visiting  Breathren  to  seats  with  us. 

3rd  Called  for  refferance  when  Bro  Jefferson  re- 
ported that  he  had  attended  to  the  request  of  the 
church  last  conferance  and  also  stated  that  he  had 
seen  sister  Sarah  Peak  and  that  it  was  her  wish 
to  have  her  name  stricken  from  the  church  and  on 
Motion  Resolved  that  she  be  excluded  from  the 
church  for  the  charge  prefered  against  her  the 
31st  of  December  last,  for  that  immoral  conduct. 


1843 

March  4th 

Called  for  the  Fellowship  of  the  church  when 
Bro.  Woods  Made  the  statement  that  there  were 
discordant  feelings  Between  Bro.  J.  Snell  and 
himself  and  he  wished  the  Matter  investigated 

On  Motion  resolved  that  the  church  take  up  the 
case  When  both  of  the  Breathren  were  called  upon 
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to  state  the  case  and  the  state  of  their  feelings 
Bro.  Woods  remarked  that  Bro.  Snell  had  Made 
use  of  his  name  in  an  unchristian  Manner  by 
saying  that  he  had  exacted  that  that  was  not  just 
J.  E.  exacting  some  thing  for  nothing  also,  that 
Bro.  Woods  had  denied  that  that  he  thought  he 
could  prove  by  sister  Snell  and  other  hard  say- 
ings against  Bro.  Woods  Bro.  Snell  also  stated 
that  he  was  interupted  for  the  fact  that  he  be- 
lieved Bro.  Woods  had  denied  things  that  he 
thought  he  could  prove  by  his  wife  Ann  and  de- 
manding that  that  he  considerd  he  had  not  la- 
boured. And  as  sister  Snell  was  not  preasant  to 
testify  On  Motion  Resolved  that  a committee  of 
five  Brethren  Vis.  J.  B.  Scott  J.  L.  Scott  Thos.  Jef- 
ferson Thos.  Scott  and  Abner  Jackson  to  get  the 
parties  together  and  adjust  the  Matter  or  have  all 
the  testimony  pertaing  to  the  case  before  our  next 
Conferance. 

Dismissed  &c  &c. 

John  W.  Campbell  Ch.  Clk 

J.  J.  Sessions,  Mdtr. 


April  1st. 

Conferance  Meeting. 

Appointed  Bro.  Thos.  Jefferson  Mdtr  protem. 

2nd  Invited  visiting  Breathren  to  seats  with  us 

3rd  Called  for  refferance  from  previous  meetings 
When  the  committee  to  whom  was  refered  the 
business  of  investigation  in  a case  of  Bro.  J.  Snell 
and  A.  F.  Woods  reported  not  ready  for  Action. 
On  motion  the  same  committee  was  continued. 

On  Motion  Resolved  that  we  have  a called  Con- 
ference to  Meet  on  Saturday  before  the  second 
Sabath  Inst. 

Bro.  Newett  Bogan  requested  Bro.  Jackson  to  to 
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say  to  the  church  that  he  (Bro.  Bagan)  had  been 
intoxicated  But  that  he  repents  of  the  wrong  upon 
which  acknowledgment  he  is  forgiven  by  the 
church 


J.  B.  Scott  Assistant  Ch  Clk. 

Thos.  Jefferson  Mdtr  protem. 

April  8th 

Called  conferance  Pursuant  to  adjornment  the 
church  Met  Not  having  any  minister  Bro  S.  M. 
Wooten  was  called  to  the  chair  and  after  singing 
and  prayer  by  the  Moderator. 

Invited  visiting  Breathren  to  seat  with  us  Called 
for  refferance  when  on  Motion  the  committee 
made  their  report  by  reading  the  testimony,  col- 
lected by  the  pertaing  to  the  case  which  report 
was  received  and  committee  discharged.  After 
labouring  for  a considerable  time  and  not  being 
able  to  adjust  the  difficulty  to  the  satisfaction  of 
all  the  church  though  but  few  and  feeble.  Re- 
solved to  defer  the  case  to  our  next  regular  con- 
ferance. 

John  W.  Campbell  Ch  Clk. 

S.  A.  Wooton  Mdtr  protem. 

May  6th 

Conferance  Meeting  Preaching  by  Bro.  Alex  Wat- 
son & M.  L.  McWilliams  and  after  an  intermission 
Met  in  conference. 

1st  Invited  visiting  Breathren  to  seats  with  us  in 
our  deliberations. 

2nd  Opened  a doore  for  the  recpt  of  Members 

3rd  Called  for  refferance  when  the  case  between 
Bro.  J.  Snell  and  A.  F.  Woods  late  of  this  church 
was  taken  up  and  after  Bro.  Snells  Acknowledgeing 
that  he  was  wrong  in  Making  use  of  the  expres- 
sions he  did  towards  Bro.  Woods  and  was  sorry 
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for  it  which  Acknowledgment  was  reed,  by  the 
church  and  he  fully  restored  to  the  fellowship  of 
the  same  Dismissed  by  singing  & pray 

J.  W.  Campbell,  Ch.  Clk. 

J.  J.  Sessions  Moderator, 

1843 

Fellowship  Church. 

July  1st 

After  divine  service  by  our  Pastor  Br.  J.  J.  Sessions 
Met  in  conferance. 

1st.  Invited  visiting  Breathren  to  seats  with  in 
conferance  capacity. 

2nd  Opened  a doore  for  the  recpt  of  Members. 

3rd  Inquired  for  refference  On  Motion  a case  was 
taken  up  against  (Willis)  a col  boy  the  propt  of 
Bro.  L.  Scott)  for  an  act  of  theft  On  Motion  the 
fellowship  of  the  said  boy  was  tried  by  the  church 
and  excluded  by  the  same. 

J.  J.  Sessions  Mdtr. 

James  B.  Scott  Ch.  Clk.  pro  tern 

August  4 

After  preaching  by  br.  M.  L.  McWilliams  proceed- 
ed to  the  business  of  conference. 

1st 

Called  br  McWilliams  to  the  Moderators  Seat. 

2nd 

Opened  the  door  for  the  reception  of  members. 

3 

Br.  John  W.  Campbell  resigned  Clerkship,  believ- 
ing the  labour  of  Clerk  should  be  shared  by  some 
other  person. 


4 


By  Motion  proceeded  to  the  election  of  a church 
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clerk;  and  delegates  to  the  next  Session  of  the 
Association  by  which  Jno.  B.  Scott  was  chosen 
Clerk;  Thomas  Jefferson  John  Snell,  John  B.  Scott 
and  Silas  M.  Wootan  in  case  of  failure  Del. 
Thomas  Jefferson  to  write  the  Associational  letter 
and  bear  the  same. 


Sept. 

1843 

5 

The  meeting  continued  from  the  4th  to  the  10th 
inclusive  during  which  time  we  received  Br 
Thomas  B.  Rush  and  his  wife  Caroline  A Rush 
by  letter.  Aron  Woodson  Amos  the  property  of 
Br  A.  H.  Powell,  and  Ned  the  property  of  Br. 
John  Snell. 

Sept. 

1843 

5 

by  restoration;  and  J.  L.  Wood,  Sarah  Ann  Smith 
Mrs.  Ginsy  Moore,  Caroline  Ward  Rachael  the 
property  of  J.  M.  Powell  Moriah  the  property 
S.  M.  Wooten  and  Chany  the  property  of  H.  R. 
Ward  by  experience  and  baptism. 

Also  the  property  J.  H.  Moorer  Joe 

the  property  Lewis  Womack,  received  by  experi- 
ence; Baptism  defered. 

John  B.  Scott  C.  C. 

M.  L.  McWilliams  Mod. 

Sept. 

3rd. 

After  Divine  Services  by  Br  J.  J.  Session  Met  in 
conference. 

1st 

Invited  visiting  brethren  to  seats  with  us 
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2” 

3rd 


4th 


5th 


1843 
Sept.  30 

1st 

2nd 


Opened  the  door  for  reception  of  members. 

Called  for  references  when  bro  Thomas  Jefferson 
Sr.  presented  the  letter  prepared  by  him  to  the 
association  which  was  received. 


By  Motion  took  up  a case  against  Dock  (the  prop- 
erty of  Br  G.  Rosseter  for  being  found  in  company 
with  unbecoming  associates  and  with  spirits  in 
his  posession  on  the  Second  Sabbath  in  August 
at  Cedar  grove. 

By  Motion  appointed  a committee  consisting  of 
breth.  H.  R.  Ward  James  Scott  and  J.  B.  Scott  to 
visit  said  boy  Dock  and  report  to  our  next  con- 
ference. 

Baptized  the  two  candidates  defered  from  our 
last  meeting 

J.  B.  Scott  C.  C. 

J.  J.  Sessions,  Mod. 


After  divine  service  by  br  J.  J.  Sessions  met  in 
conference. 


Invited  visiting  brethren  to  seats  with  us. 


Opened  the  door  of  the  Church  for  the  reception 
of  members  When  Mr  James  L.  Perkins  presented 
himself  for  membership  and  was  received  and 
baptized 


Called  for  references  when  the  committee  who 
was  appointed  to  visit  Dock,  reported  Dock  could 
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4th 


Nov  4 


1st 


not  be  seen  being  from  home;  On  Motion  said 
committee  was  continued. 


Sister  Eliza  Cunningham  requested  letters  of  dis- 
mission for  herself  and  Martha  Cunningham, 
which  were  granted. 

J.  J.  Sessions  Md 
J.  B.  Scott,  C.  C. 

After  Divinie  Services  Met  in  conference. 


Invited  visiting  members  to  seats  with  us 

2nd  Opened  the  door  of  the  Church  for  reception 
of  members;  When  br  John  McWooton  Jur.  pre- 
sented himself  by  letter  and  was  received. 

3rd  Called  for  references  the  committee  who  was 
appointed  to  visit  Dock  not  being  prepared  to 
report  by  Motion  Said  committee  was  continued. 
Enoch  Burson  died  Oct.  1843 

J.  J.  Sessions  Mod. 

John  B.  Scott,  C.  C. 


1843 
Dec.  2 

After  Divinie  Services  by  Alex  Travis  Met  in  con- 
ference capacity 

1st 

Invited  visiting  brethren  to  seats  with  us. 

2n 

Opened  the  door  of  the  Church  for  the  reception 
of  Members. 

3 

Called  for  reference,  When  the  committee  ap- 
pointed at  a previous  meeting  to  visit  Dock  re- 
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ported  from  the  circumstances  of  his  being  re- 
moved out  of  the  bounds  the  settlement  he  could 
not  conveniently  be  seen  the  report  being  received 
the  committee  was  discharged.  After  delibera- 
tions on  the  case  Dock  was  excluded  from  the 
Church. 

4th 

On  application  from  Roily  (the  property  J.  L. 
Colser)  for  a letter  of  dismission  it  is  granted. 

John  B.  Scott  C.  C. 

J.  J.  Sessions  Mod. 

.1844 
fan.  6 

After  Divine  Services  by  Elder  Meredith  Met  in 
a conference  capacity. 

1st 

Invited  visiting  brethren  to  seats  with  us 

2 

Opened  the  door  of  the  Church  for  the  reception 
of  members. 

3rd 

Inquired  for  references. 

4th 

Wheras  from  rumour.  There  are  unfavorable  re- 
ports in  circulation  respecting  two  of  our  brethren 
(to  wit)  H.  A.  Snell  and  Henry  Beard 

5 

By  Motion  the  case  is  taken  up 

6 

Also  by  motion  a committee  appointed  consisting 
of  J.  L.  Wood  S.  M.  Wootan  and  J.  B.  Scott  to  visit 
said  brethren,  request  them  to  attend  our  next 
Church  confrence  and  also  to  make  such  investi- 
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gation  in  the  matter  as  may  be  in  their  power  and 
report  the  same. 

Jno.  B.  Scott  C.  C.  J.  J.  Sessions,  Mod. 


1844 

Feb. 

After  divine  services  by  Br  J.  J.  Sessions. 

Met  in  conference  capacity. 

1st 

Invited  visiting  brethren  to  seats  with  us 

2nd 

Opened  the  foor  of  the  Church  for  the  admission 
of  members. 

3rd 

Called  for  references. 

4th 

When  the  committee  who  was  appointed  to  visit 
br.  H.  A.  Snell  reported  the  report  being  received 
the  committee  is  discharged. 

5th 

After  some  deliberation  by  motion  the  case  of 
H.  A.  Snell  is  defered  to  our  next  conference 
Meeting,  and  br.  A.  Jackson  appointed  to  request 

Feb.  3 1844 

br  Snell  to  attend  conference. 

6 

Also  the  committee  reported  on  the  case  of  br 
H.  Beard  which  being  received  the  committee  is 
discharged. 

7 

By  motion  the  Church  went  into  action  on  the 
case  of  br  Beard  and  after  deliberation  excluded 
him  from  membership  of  the  Same. 
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8 

By  application  a letter  of  dismission  is  granted  to 
sister  Lucinda  Scot. 

March  2 
1844 

Jno.  B.  Scott  C.  C. 

J.  J.  Sessions.  Mod. 

Conference  Meeting. 

1st 

Invited  visiting  brethren  to  seats  with  us 

2 

Opened  the  door  of  the  Church  for  reception  of 
members 

3 

Called  for  references. 


4 

By  Motion  the  matter  of  reference  concerning  br, 
H.  A.  Snell,  was  defered  to  our  next  meeting  in 
consequence  of  the  absence  of  br.  Jackson  who 
was  appointed  to  cite  br  Snell  to  attend  confer- 
ence. 

J.  J.  Sessions  Mod. 

Jno.  B.  Scott  C.  C. 

1844 
April  6 

Conference  Meeting. 

1st 

Invited  visiting  members  to  seats  with  us. 

2 

Opened  the  door  of  the  Church  for  reception  or 
members  when  br.  Paul  C.  Leatherwood  and  his 
wife.  Permelia  Leatherwood  presented  a letter 
of  dismission  from  a sister  church  upon  which 
they  were  received. 
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3 

Called  for  references  when  br  A.  Jackson,  who  was 
appointed  to  see  br  H.  A.  Snell  and  request  him 
to  attend  conference  made  his  report  and  by  mo- 
tion the  report  was  received  and  br  Jackson  dis- 
charged. 

4 

By  motion  the  fellowship  of  the  church  for  br 
Snell  is  tried  and  thereby  ascertaining  it  to  be 
lost  consequently  H.  A.  Snell  is  excluded  from 
the  church. 

5 

By  request  letters  of  dismission  was  granted  to 
the  following  Members  (to  wit)  br  Henry  Breaz 
Cole.  Mary  Cunningham,  Mariah  (the  property 
formerly  of  S.  Wooton)  and  Jane  (the  property 
formerly  L.  Scott. 

J.  J.  Sessions  Mod. 

Jno.  B.  Scott,  C.  C. 

May  4 

Conference  Meeting. 

1 

Invited  visiting  brethren  to  seats  with  us. 

2 

Opened  the  dor  of  the  church  for  the  admission 
of  members. 

3 

Inquired  for  references. 

4 

By  request  a letter  of  Dismission  is  granted  to 
Sugar  (the  prop,  of  L.  Scott. 

J.  J.  Sessions  Mdtr. 

J.  B.  Scott,  C.  C. 
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1844 

Fellowship  Church 

June  1 
1844 

Conference  Meeting. 

1 

Invited  visiting  members  to  seats  with  us 

2 

Opened  the  door  of  the  church  for  the  admission 
of  members.  When  Sister  Rebecca  Palmer  pre- 
sented a letter  of  dismission  from  a sister  church 
upon  which  she  is  cordially  received. 

3 

Inquired  for  references. 

J.  J.  Sessions  Mod. 

J.  B.  Scott  C.  Clk. 

July  6 
1844 

After  Divine  Services  by  br  M.  L.  McWilliams 
met  in  conference 

1st 

Invited  visiting  brethren  to  seats  with  us. 

Opened  the  door  of  the  church  for  the  reception 
of  members 

3 

Inquired  for  references. 

4 

Resolved  by  the  church  that  we  so  amend  a reso- 
lution passed  or  made  by  the  church  in  Decfl  1838 
So  as  to  read  after  Standing  committee  Said  com- 
mittee to  consist  of  twelve  members  and  that  we 
fill  the  vacancy  of  said  committee  occasioned  by 
the  removal  of  our  brethren  (to  wit  brth,  Neill 
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Munn,  R.  Mosely  and  L Scott)  by  supplying  in 
their  stead  br  P.  R.  Stean  John  W.  Lester  and 
James  Scott. 

5 

Resolved  farther  that  we  supply  a vacancy  oc- 
casioned in  Standing  committee  for  the  arrange- 
ment of  preaching  by  the  removal  of  br  J.  M. 
Halloway  and  that  br  Thom  Jefferson  sr.  fill  said 
vacancy 

J.  J.  Sessions  Mod. 

Jno.  B.  Scott  C.  Clk. 

Aug.  3 

After  divine  servises  by  br  J.  J.  Session  met  in 
conference 

1st 

Invited  visiting  brethren  to  sit  with  us 

2nd 

Opened  the  door  of  the  church  for  the  reception 
of  members 

3rd 

Inquired  for  references 
4 

Appointed  the  following  brethren  deligates  to  our 
association  to  wit  S.  M.  Wootan  J.  W.  Campbell 
and  Jno.  B.  Scott  and  as  alternates  Jno.  Snell  and 
Thomas  Jefferson;  and  Jno.  B.  Scott  to  write  the 
letter. 

J J J.  Sessions  Med. 

Jno.  B.  Scott  C.  Clk. 

Augst  31 

Called  br  Henry  Ward  to  act  as  Moderator. 

1st 

Invited  visiting  members  to  seats  with  us. 
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2 

Opened  the  door  of  the  church  for  reception  of 
members. 

3 

Called  for  references  when  J.  B.  Scott  who  was 
appointed  to  write  the  church's  letter  to  the  asso- 
ciation presented  it  after  being  read  as  was  re- 
ceived. 

4 

On  application  by  br  Jno  Snell  a letter  of  dis- 
mission is  granted  to  br  Jno  McWootan  who  has 
removed  from  amongst  us. 

H.  R.  Ward  Mod. 

Jno.  B.  Scott  C.  Clk. 

1844 

Fellowship  Church. 

Oct.  5 

Conference  Meeting. 

Divine  Servises  by  br  Wm  Caloway 

1 

Invited  visiting  brethren  to  seats  with  us 

2 

Opened  the  door  of  the  Church  for  reception  of 
members 

3 

Inquired  for  references  &c. 

J.  J.  Sessions  Mod. 

Jno.  B.  Scott,  C Clk. 

1844 

Fellowship  Church. 

Oct.  5 

Conference  meeting. 

Divine  services  by  br  Wm  Caloway. 
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1st 

Invited  visiting  brethren  to  seats  with  us 

2 

Opened  the  door  of  the  Church  for  reception  of 
members. 

3 

Inquired  for  references  &c., 

J.  J.  Sessions  Md. 
jno.  B.  Scott,  C.  Clk. 

Nov.  2 

Conference  Meeting. 

Divine  services  by  br  Me  Kirver. 

1 


2 


3rd 

4 


Nov.  30 


1 


Opened  the  door  of  the  Church  for  the  reception 
of  members 


Inquired  for  references  &c. 

On  application  of  br  T.  B.  Rush  a letter  of  Dis- 
mission is  granted  to  Reney  the  property  of  G. 
Womack. 

Me  Kirver  Mod. 

Jno.  B.  Scott  Clk. 


After  Divine  Services  by  br  Sessions  met  a con- 
ference capacity, 

Invited  visiting  Brethren  to  seats  with  us. 


2 


Inq  Opened  the  door  of  the  Church  for  the  re- 
ception of  members. 
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3 

Inquired  for  references. 

J.  J.  Sessions  Mod. 

John  B.  Scott,  C.  Clk. 

1845 
Jan.  4 

After  Divine  Servises  by  br.  J.  J.  Sessions. 

Met  in  conference. 

1 

Invited  visiting  members  to  seats  with  us 

2 

Opened  the  door  of  the  church  for  the  reception 
of  members. 

3 

Inquired  for  references. 


1845 


Jan.  4 


1 

2 

3 

4 


Fellowship  Church. 


After  Divine  Services  by  br  J.  J.  Sessions. 
Met  in  conference. 


Invited  visiting  members  to  seats  with  us 

Opened  the  door  of  the  church  for  the  reception 
of  members. 


Inquired  for  references. 


On  application  of  br  James  Scott  letters  of  dis- 
mission are  granted  to  br  Paul  C.  Leatherwood 
and  wife. 
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5 

On  application  of  br  Jno  Snell  letters  of  dismission 
are  granted  to  Sister  Isabella  and  Elizabeth  Elder. 

J.  J.  Sessions  Mod. 

John  B.  Scott  C.  Clk. 

Feb.  1 

After  divine  servises  by  br  J.  J.  Sessions,  met  in 
conference 

1 

Invited  visiting  brethren  to  seats  with  us 

2 

Opened  the  door  of  the  church  for  reception  of 
members. 

3 

Inquired  for  references. 

4 

From  a knowledge  of  improper  conduct  in  Ra- 
chael (the  propt  of  J.  A.  Powell)  her  case  being 
taken  up  and  Submitted  to  the  committee  for  the 
like  business  after  consultation  of  the  committee, 
report  her  a subject  for  exclusion,  the  church 
acquiseced  in  her  exclusion 

J.  J.  Sessions  Mod. 

John  B.  Scott,  C.  Clk. 

1845 

March 

After  Divine  services  by  brth  E.  Kirvin  & Fowler 
met  in  conference. 

1 

By  Motion  br  E.  Kirvin  took  the  Moderators  Seat 

2nd 

Invited  visiting  brethren  to  sit  with  us. 
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1845 


3 


4 


April  5 


1 

2 

3 


May  3 
1 
2 
3 


Fellowship  Church 


Opened  the  door  of  the  Church  for  the  recption 
of  members. 


Inquired  for  references  In  consequence  of  the 
absence  of  our  Pastor  communion  by  the  church 
is  defered. 

E.  Kervin  Mod. 

Jno.  B.  Scott,  C.  Clk. 


Conference  Meeting. 

Divine  Services  by  br  j.  J.  Sessions. 

Invited  visiting  members  to  seats  with  us 


Opened  the  door  of  the  church  for  reception  of 
members 


Inquired  for  refered  business. 

J.  J.  Sessions  Mod. 
Jno.  B.  Scott  C.  Clk. 


Conference  meeting 


Appointed  br  Thomas  Jefferson  Sr.  Mod. 


Invited  visiting  members  to  Seats  with  us 


4 


Inquired  for  references. 
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5 

By  Motion  took  up  a case  against  Sis.  Elizabeth 
Hill  Holoway  for  adultery  and  Submitted  the  case 
to  the  committee  for  like  business  and  after  con- 
sultation reported  her  a subject  for  exclusion  by 
the  church 

Thomas  Jefferson  Mod. 

Jno.  B.  Scott,  C.  Clk. 

April  30, 

1845 

Called  conference 

Divine  Services  by  br  J.  J.  Jefferson 

1845 

Fellowship  Church 

April  30, 

1845 

1 

Invited  visiting  brethren  to  seats  with  us 

2 

From  a request  of  the  Allenton  B.  Church.  We 
(the  Fellowship  church)  unite  with  her  in  send- 
ing a delegate  ( to  wit.  br  J.  J.  Sessions ) to  a con- 
vention to  be  held  in  Augusta  Ga.  for  certain  pur- 
poses &c.  Jan  Peak  died,  March  1845 

Jno.  B.  Scott  C.  Clk. 

May  31 

Conference  meeting 

1 

Called  br  Thomas  Jefferson  sr.  to  the  chair 

2 

Invited  visiting  brethren  to  Seats  with  us 
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3 

4 


July  5 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 


1845 


Augi.  1 
1 
0 


Opened  the  door  of  the  church  for  the  reception 
of  members. 

Inquired  for  references. 

Thomas  Jefferson  Med. 

S.  M.  Wooten  Clk.  protem 


Divine  Servises  by  br  Fowler 
Called  by  H.  R.  Ward  to  the  Mod.  Seat 
Invited  visiting  brethren  to  sea’s  with  us 
Opened  the  door  of  the  church  for  members. 


Inquired  for  refered  business. 

From  a request  of  the  Friendship  church  for  help 
to  assist  in  the  adjustment  of  some  difficulties 
amongst  them  therefore  resolved  we  Send  to  them 
the  following  brethren  to  wit.  Brth.  Jno.  Snell 
Thomas  Jefferson  sr.  and  Jno.  B.  Scott,  br.  Jno. 
W.  Campbell  died  July  3,  1845 

Fellowship  Church 


Divine  Servises  by  br  J.  J.  Sessions 


Invited  visiting  brethren  to  seats  with  us 


Opened  the  door  of  the  church  for  the  reception 
of  Members 
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3 

Inquired  for  references 

4 

By  Motion  a case  is  prepared  against  rese  the 
property  of  J.  R.  Yeldell  for  running  away  and 
Jno.  B.  Scott  appointed  to  visit  her  and  report. 

5 

By  motoin  proceeded  to  the  election  of  Delegates 
to  the  B.  Associaiion  Appointed  A.  Jackson,  S.  M. 
Wooton,  Jno.  B.  Scott  and  Thomas  Jefferson  Sv. 
in  case  of  a failure  the  Clerk  to  write  the  Associa- 
tional  letter 

6 

By  request  of  Thomas  Scott  a letter  of  dismission 
is  granted  to  Sarah  Powell  Also  letters  are  granted 
to  Josiah  Kobb,  Frances  Kobb  Thomas  B.  Rush 
and  Caroline  Rush. 

J.  S.  Sessions  Mod. 

Jno.  B.  Scott  C.  Clk. 

Augst  4 

Continued  the  meeting  received  by  restoration 
Sawney  formerly  the  property  of  Dabney  Palmer 
also  Matty  the  property  of  br  L.  Scott  also  Tillie 
the  property  of  br  Jno.  Snell  by  let  and  by  voucher 
Silas  the  property  of  Br  John  Snell  and  also  Wat- 
kins Salter  Frances  Yeldell  and  Elizabeth  Scott  by 
experience  and  baptism  and  C.  Kervin  Bob  the 
property  J.  R.  Yeldell  by  experience  and  baptism. 

1845 
Sept.  6 

After  Divine  servises  by  J.  J.  Sessions,  met  in  con- 
ference. 

1 

Invited  visiting  members  to  sit  with  us 

2 

Opened  the  door  of  the  church  for  reception  ot 
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3 

members  When  Miss  (Mip)  Eliza  Perkins  came 
for  and  related  her  experience  upon  which  She 
is  received  as  a candidate  for  baptism  and  being 
baptised  is  member  in  full  fellowship  with  us. 

Inquired  for  refered  business  when  Jno.  B.  Scott 
who  was  appointed  to  visit  Rose,  reported,  upon 
which  she  is  retained  in  full  fellowship  of  the 
church  Also  an  associational  letter  was  read  and 

received. 

% 

J.  J.  Sessions,  Mod. 

Jno.  B.  Scott,  C.  Clk. 

Oct.  4 

After  Divine  servises  by  br  J.  J.  Sessions  met  in 
conference. 

1 

A 

Invited  visiting  brethren  to  seats  with  us. 

2 

3 

Opened  the  door  of  the  church  for  the  reception 
of  members. 

Inquired  for  references,  none. 

f.  J.  Sessions  Mod. 

Jno.  B.  Scott,  C.  C. 

1845 

Nov.  1. 

After  divine  servises  by  br.  Sessions  met  in  con- 
ference 

1st 

Invited  visiting  brethren  to  seats  with  us. 

2nd 

Opened  the  door  of  the  church  for  the  reception 

•sioquioui  jo 
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3rd 

Inquired  for  references. 

4. 

By  Suggestion  we  consider  the  propriety  of  mak- 
ing choice  of  a pastor  for  another  year  and  by 
motion  defer  making  a choice  until  our  next  con 
ference. 

J.  J.  Sessions  Mod. 

Jno.  B.  Scott  C.  Clk. 

1845 
Dec.  6 

After  divine  servises  by  br.  Sessions  met  in  con- 
ference 

1st 

Invited  visiting  brethren  to  seats  with  us 

2nd 

Opened  the  door  of  the  church  for  the  reception 
of  members. 

3rd 

Inquired  for  refered  business,  When  the  defered 
4. 

business  of  chosing  a pastor,  was  by  motion  taken 
up  and  upon  voting  resulted  in  the  choice  of  br 
J.  J.  Sessions  &c. 

4 

By  request  letters  of  dismission  are  granted  to  br 
Jno.  W.  Leslie  and  wife 

J.  J.  Sessions  Mod. 

Jno.  B,  Scott  C.  Clk. 


Jan.  3 
1846 


After  prayer  by  br  Thomas  Jefferson  ser  met  in 
conference. 
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1 

Thomas  Jefferson  Moderator 

2 

Invited  visiting  members  to  seats  with  us 

3 

Inquired  for  references. 

4 

5 

On  application  by  br  Aaron  H.  Woodson,  letters 
of  dismission  are  granted  to  himself  and  wife  Ann 

Jan. 

Received  by  letter  Hark  a col  man  the  propertv 
J.  R.  Yeldell 

Divine  Servises  by  br  J.  J.  Sessions 

Jan  31 

met  in  conference  capacity 
1st 

Invited  visiting  brethren  to  seats. 

2 

Opened  the  door  of  the  church  for  the  reception 
of  members 

3 

Inquired  for  references. 

4 

From  the  circumstances  of  br  Sessions  concluding 
to  move  he  J.  W.  offered  his  resignation  as  pas- 
toral care  of  the  church  to  the  church  which  by 
motioned  was  received  and  he  released 

5 

By  motion  the  church  went  into  an  election  of  a 
pastor  for  the  present  year,  which  resulted  in  the 
choice  of  br  Jessee  Lee. 
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6 

Appointed  a committee  (of  br  P.  P.  Stean  and 
Jno  B.  Scott)  to  visit  or  see  br  Lee  and  report  to 
our  next  conference. 

7 

On  application  of  br  A.  Jackson  letters  of  dismis- 
sion are  granted  to  himself  and  wife. 

8 

On  application  of  br  Jno  W.  Leslie  letters  of  dis- 
mission are  granted  to  himself  and  wife. 

J.  J.  Sessions  Mod. 

Jno.  B.  Scott  C,  Clk. 

1846 
Feb.  14 

Called  conference. 

1 

Called  br  H.  B.  Ward  to  act  as  Moderater 
234 

Inquired  for  references,  when  by  request  a com- 
mittee who  was  appointed  by  a former  meeting  to 
visit  br  J.  Lee  reported  which  was  that  br  Lee 
could  not  serve  us  as  pastor,  the  report  being  re- 
ceived the  committee  was  discharged. 

5 

By  motion  made  choice  of  a pastor  for  the  presant 
year  which  resulted  in  choice  of  br  M.  L.  McWil- 
liams 

6 

By  motion  appointed  a committee  to  see  br  Mc- 
Williams and  report  our  next  conference  the  com- 
mittee to  consist  of  brother  Snell  S.  M.  Wootan 
and  J.  B.  Yeldell 

Henry  B.  Ward  Md. 

Jno.  B.  Scott,  C.  Clk. 
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Feb. 

After  Divine  Service  by  br  J J Sessions  Met  in 
conference  capacity. 

1 

Invited  visiting  brethren  to  seats  with  us 

2 

Opened  the  door  of  the  church  for  the  reception 
of  memebers 


1846 

Feb.  28 
3 

Inquired  for  refered  business,  When  a committee 
who  was  appointed  to  see  br  M.  C.  Williams, 
made  its  report  to  the  committee  continued  with 
the  instruction  to  report  t so  soon  as  it  can  see 
br  McWilliams  after  the  third  Sabbath  of  March 
unless  it  may  be  in  br  McWilliams  power  to  serve 
the  church  as  pastor 

J.  J.  Sessions  Mod. 

Jno.  B.  Scott,  C,  Clk. 


April  4 


Conference  Meeting. 


1 

Called  br  Thom  Jefferson  to  Moderators 

2 

Invited  visiting  brethren  to  seats  with  us 


3 4 

Inquired  for  refered  business  when  a committee 
appointed  by  a previous  meeting  to  wait  on  br 
M.  L.  McWilliams  made  this  report  report  Reed, 
Com.  discharged  which  was  that  br  McWilliams 
promised  to  serve  us  as  Pastor  the  present  year 
open  the  door  of  the  church  on  the  Sabbath  re- 
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ceived  by  letter  br  William  J.  S.  Lucy  Womack 
into  fellowship  of  the  church. 

Thomas  Jefferson  Mod. 

Jno.  B.  Scott,  C.  Clk. 


May  2 

1 

2 

3 

4 


5 


1846 


June  5 


1 


Conference  Meeting. 


Invited  visiting  members  to  seats  with  us. 


Opened  the  door  of  the  church  for  the  reception 
of  members. 


Inquired  for  defered  business 


By  request  a letter  of  dismission  is  granted  to  Sis- 
ter Tena  Jones  Also  to  sisters  Casey  Perkins  and 
Eliza  Perkins. 


By  motion  the  church  authorized  br  Jno.  B.  Scott 
to  procure  a blank  book  for  the  use  of  the  church. 

M.  L.  McWilliams 
Jno.  B.  Scott.  C Clk. 


Fellowship  Church 


Conference  Meeting  ser vises  by  br  M.  L.  McWil- 
liams. 


Invited  visiting  members  to  seats  with  us 


2 


Opened  the  door  of  the  church  for  the  reception 
of  members. 
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3 

Inquired  for  references. 

4 

By  request  a letter  of  dismission  is  granted  to  sis- 
ter Rachael  Jackson 

5 

Bro.  Jno.  B.  Scott  offered  to  the  church  his  res- 
ignation as  Treasurer  which  was  received  and  he 
discharged. 

6 

By  motion  proceeded  to  the  election  of  a church 
Treasurer  which  resulted  in  the  choice  of  br 
Thomas  Jefferson  Jr. 

M.  L.  McWilliams  Mod. 

Jno.  B.  Scott  C.  Clk. 

July  4 

Conference  meeting  prayer  by  br  McWilliams 
123 

Inquired  for  Refered  business. 

M.  L.  McWilliams 
Jno  B.  Scott  C.  Clk. 

July  31 

Conference  meeting  Servises  by  br  McWilliams. 

1 

Invited  visiting  members  to  sit  with  us 

2 

Opened  the  door  of  the  church  for  reception  of 
members. 

3 

Inquired  for  refered  business 

4 

By  motion  elected  our  delegates  to  our  associa- 
tion (to  wit)  brethren  Thomas  Jefferson  Sr.  S.  M. 
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5 


1846 


August.  3 

6 


Wooten,  J.  D.  Thompson  & James  Salter  in  case 
of  failure 


by  motion  appointed  br  Thomas  Jefferson  Jur, 
to  write  our  associational  letter. 


Fellowship  church. 


Meeting  continued  received  by  letter  sister  Mar- 
tha Eddins  the  propty  of  Jno  Snell  July,  by  ex- 
perience baptism  Moriah  Davis  and  Mahala  the 
property  of  Jno.  B.  Scott. 

M.  C.  McWilliams 
Jno.  B.  Scott  C.  Clk. 


Sept.  5 
1 
2 

3 

4 

5 

6 


Conference  meeting  services  by  br  M.  C.  Williams. 
Invited  visiting  members  to  seats  with  us 


Opened  the  door  of  the  church  for  the  reception 
of  members. 

Inquired  for  refered  business 

When  the  associtional  letter  was  reed  and  ead. 
read. 

by  application  a letter  of  dismission  is  granted  to 
sis  Rebecca  Lyle 

By  motion  took  up  a Query  A chard  bound  for  a 
Subscription  taken  up  by  her. 
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7 

Answer  we  consider  the  church  not  bound  as  a 
body,  but  that  each  Subscriber  is  bound  for  his 
individual  Subscription. 

8 

By  motion  appointed  br  Thomas  Jefferson  Jr.  to 
draw  up  a subscription  for  the  use  of  the  domestic 
mession  in  the  bounds  of  the  Bethlehem  B.  Asso- 
ciation. 

Minute  continued. 

M.  L.  McWilliams  Mod. 

Jno.  B.  Scott  C.  Clk. 

1846 

Fellowship  Church 
9 

Resolved  that  we  consider  the  Subscriptions  sent 
up  to  the  association,  as  individual  ones;  and  the 
church  not  pledged  for  the  same 

M.  C.  McWilliams 
Jno.  B.  Scott,  C.  Clk. 

31  Oct. 

Conference  Meeting 

1 

Appointed  br  Thomas  Jefferson  Sr.  to  Moderator 

2,34 

Inquired  for  Reefred  business 

5 

Resolved  that  at  our  next  conference  meeting  we 
make  choice  of  a pastor  for  the  next  year. 

Thomas  Jefferson  Mod. 

S.  M.  Wooton  Clk.  pro  tern. 

5 Dec. 

Conference  Meeting. 
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1 

Appointed  br  Thom  Jefferson  Mod. 

2,3,4 

Inquired  for  Refered  business. 

5 

By  motion  went  into  an  election  for  a pastor  for 
the  next  year  Which  resulted  in  the  choice  of  br 
K.  Hawthorn. 

6 

By  motion  a committee  of  brethren  James  Scott 
Jno.  Snell  & J.  R.  Yeldell  was  appointed  to  see  br 
Hawthorn  and  make  known  to  him  the  wish  of 
the  church, 

7 

By  request  letters  of  dismission  are  granted  to 
brethren  K.  Hardy,  wife  Martha  J.  Eddins.  S.  M. 
Wootan  and  Lucy  Ann  Woo  tan. 

Thomas  Jefferson  Mod. 

Jno.  B.  Scott,  C.  Clk. 

1847 

Fellowship  Church 

Feb.  6 

Conference  Meeting. 

1 

Appointed  br  Thomas  Jefferson  Mod. 

2,3,4 

Inquired  for  refered  business. 

5 

The  committee  who  was  appointed  at  a previous 
meeting  to  wait  on  br  K.  Hawthorn  reports  he 
promised  to  attend  the  church  when  the  report 
was  Received  & committee  discharged. 

Thomas  Jefferson  (Mod) 

Jno.  B.  Scott  C,  Clk. 
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Conference  Meeting. 

March  6 

Sevises  by  br  Kedar  Hawthorn 

1 

Invited  visiting  brethren  to  seats  with  us 

2 

Opened  the  door  of  the  church  for  the  reception 
of  members  &c  Received  by  letter  br  James  } 
Thigpen 

3 

Inquired  for  Refered  business. 

4 

By  Motion  Resolved  that  we  select  two  brethren 
to  set  apart  as  deacons  for  the  church.  Which 
resulted  in  the  choice  of  br  Thomas  Jefferson  Sr. 
& Jno.  B.  Scott 

5 

By  motion  a presbytery  be  requested  to  meet  with 
us  on  Saturday  before  the  first  Sabbath  in  May 
for  the  purpose  of  setting  apart  said  members  to 
their  work. 

6 

Resoved  that  we  make  an  effort  to  build  a meet- 
ing house  at  this  place  & that  J.  R.  Yeldell  Thom 
Jefferson  & Jno.  B.  Scott  each  have  a subscription 
for  that  purpose. 
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For  the  year  1842 
beginning  with  the 


<u 


month  of  Oct.  and  end- 
ing with  September 

Baptized. 

TS 

0 

*0 

0 

0 

PC 

Dismissed 

Restored 

Excluded 

Dead 

Total 

1842  

...  9 

5 

7 

1 

4 

3 

140 

1843  

...  10 

2 

8 

3 

2 

3 

144 

1844  

...  1 

4 

10 

3 

1 

135 

1845  

...  5 

2 

10 

2 

2 

2 

130 

1846  

...  3 

4 

11 

126 

1847  ...: 

...  8 

1 

8 

4 

1 

130 
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HISTORY  OF  THE  MOUNT  MORIAH  BAPTIST  CHURCH 

The  Ml.  Moriah  Baptist  Church  was  organized  on  May  3rd, 
1828,  and  named  “Fellowship”  by  Thomas  Powell,  Elias  Brown 
and  George  W.  Nolen,  who  composed  the  Presbytery.  The  first 
members  were  Kedar  Hawthorne,  Minister,  and  his  wife,  Mar- 
tha, Leonard  Scott,  Deacon  and  wife,  Lucinda,  Dabney  Palmer. 
Clerk  and  wife,  Clarissa,  Joel  Baggett  and  wife,  Jane,  and  a slave 
of  Dabney  Palmer,  named  Sammie,  a total  of  nine  members. 

The  old  records  show  that  the  Church  grew  from  its  orig- 
inal nine  members  in  1828  to  367,  by  1847.  Of  their  number 
234  were  white  and  114  colored,  for  slaves  attended  the  white 
churches  in  those  days.  The  Church  had  an  interesting  history. 
It  was  built  on  a high  hill  on  the  line  between  Butler  and  Wilcox 
Counties.  The  countryside  around  the  Church  was  among  the 
early  settled  portions  of  Butler  County  and  many  rich  and  pros- 
perous farmers  with  hundreds  of  slaves  made  the  settlement  a 
splendid  one  of  culture  and  refinement.  A Ladies  Aid  Society 
was  organized  in  1875,  and  a Sunday  School  in  1882.  John  B. 
Little  served  as  Clerk  for  twenty  years.  The  slaves  were  freed 
during  the  time  of  the  War  Between  the  States  and  on  April 
27th,  1867,  a committee  was  appointed  to  recommend  the  best 
course  to  be  pursued  with  the  colored  members,  but  no  record 
was  made  of  its  report.  In  1849,  the  Church  stipulated  a salary 
for  the  Pastor,  it  also  contributed  regularly  to  missions,  minis- 
terial education  and  other  like  interests.  Few  conferences  were 
free  from  cases  of  discipline,  the  greatest  number  being  for 
drunkenness  and  dancing. 

A new  house  of  worship  was  completed  and  turned  over 
to  this  church  free  from  debt  in  1848.  The  Church  celebrated 
its  one  hundredth  anniversary  in  August,  1928,  with  an  elab- 
orate program.  Hon.  D.  M.  Powell,  of  Greenville,  delivered  a 
splendid  talk  on  “People  and  Religious  Conditions  as  he  knew 
them  in  his  boyhood.”  Mr.  Dent  F.  Green,  Secretary  of  the' 
State  Mission  Board  of  Montgomery,  spoke  on  “Cooperation” 
and  Judge  A.  E.  Gamble,  also  of  Greenville,  gave  a fine  address 
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on  “Religious  Freedom.”  About  600  persons,  including  promi- 
nent descendants  of  former  pastors  and  members  of  the  church 
were  present  for  the  services.  Pastors  of  Mt.  Moriah  Baptist 
Church  have  included,  Reverends  Kelar  Hawthorne,  M.  L.  Mc- 
Williams, G.  Longmire,  Matthew  Biship,  J.  B.  Hawthorne,  F. 
H.  Moss,  J.  E.  Bell,  F.  Bruner,  B.  H.  Crumpton,  B.  J.  Skinner, 
A.  T.  Simmes,  W.  G.  Curry,  A.  A.  Simmes,  D.  W.  Ramsay,  J.  B. 
Powell,  W.  L.  Cahall,  W.  A.  Parker,  J.  I.  Kendrick,  W.  A.  Talia- 
ferro, T.  F.  Hendon,  G.  W.  Lovell,  H.  R.  Schramme,  J.  R.  Griffith, 
H.  S.  McMillan,  M.  I.  McLead,  J.  C.  Dunlap,  G.  C.  Smith,  J.  B. 
Owen,  and  W.  H.  Kamplain,  the  last  Pastor,  who  served  during 
the  years  1940  and  1941. 

This  house  of  worship  had  not  been  in  use  for  some  years 
and  only  three  members  were  left,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Claude  Luckie, 
who  live  a short  distance  away  and  Mrs.  Lee  Scott  Watson,  of 
Furman.  The  building  was  beginning  to  spread  at  its  founda- 
tion and  it  was  decided  recently  to  tear  it  down  and  erect  this 
modern  brick  Chapel  to  take  its  place. 

(Read  by  Miss  Mary  Donald,  at  the  centennial  celebration 
when  the  new  church  on  the  site  of  the  old  one  was  dedicated, 
June  12,  1955.) 
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Holcombe,  A History  of  the  Rise  and  Progress  of  the  Bap- 
tists in  Alabama , 1840,  pp.  118-119,  says: 

Fellowship,  Wilcox  County.  Organized  on  the  3rd  of 
May,  1828,  with  9 members.  Previous  to  this  time,  a few  mem- 
bers of  the  Baptist  denomination,  settled  here,  viz.,  L.  Scott,  K. 
Harthorn,  J.  Baggot,  and  D.  Palmer,  with  their  wives,  who  agreed 
ro  become  a church;  and  accordingly  made  an  appointment— a 
presbytery  was  call;  but  they  were  disappointed  in  consequence 
of  the  opposition  manifested  by  some  of  the  members  of  the 
Breast  Work  church,  in  Butler  county,  a few  miles  distant.  In 
another  attempt  they  succeeded,  and  were  organized  by  the  min- 
istering brethren.  Thomas  Trowel,  Elias  Brown,  G.  W.  Nolin, 
and  K.  Harthorn,  the  latter  had  been  ordained  in  March  pre- 
vious. Mr.  Hawthorn  was  called  to  the  pastoral  care  of  the 
church,  and  has  continued  in  that  capacity  ever  since. 

In  1832,  or  ’33,  a Temperance  society  was  formed  at  Fel- 
lowship, of  80  or  90  members,  which  has  been  instrumental  of 
much  good.  Some  of  the  members  of  Breast  Work  church,  unit- 
ed with  the  Temperance  society,  but  they  were  soon  excluded. 
The  Breast  Work  church  became  so  irascible,  that  they  were  al- 
most ready  to  declare  non-fellowship  with  all  those  who  coun- 
tenance Temperance  societies,  or  who  attend  Temperance  meet- 
ings. 


A little  more  than  two  years  ago,  there  was  a Sunday  school 
established  here,  which  has  resulted  in  great  good.  In  August, 
1837,  a protracted  meeting  was  held  for  ten  or  twelve  days,  in 
September  and  again  in  October;  it  seemed  almost  like  a con- 
tinued meeting.  During  these  meetings  97  were  added  by  bap- 
tism; and  among  others,  several  Sunday  school  teachers  and 
scholars  embraced  religion.  Elder  Miles  McWilliams,  is  a mem- 
ber of  this  church. 

They  are  not  only  benevolent  in  disposition,  but  by  their 
beneficent  acts  they  prove  their  faith;  they  have  contributed 
liberally  for  Foreign  and  Domestic  Missions.  In  8 years  their 
number  has  increased  from  9 to  200. 
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A WAR  LETTER 


Camps  Co.  “C”,  44th  Ala.  Regt.  near  Petersburg,  Va.,  Sept.  16,  ’64. 
Mr.  John  B.  Scott. 


Dear  Bro.  in  Christ!  You  will  please  find  enclosed  certificate  of 
Rev.  J.  j.  D.  Renfroe  to  the  effect  that  I have  upon  confession  of 
faith  in  Christ,  been  babtyzed  by  him,  and  further  you  will  dis- 
cover that  he  recommends  me  to  any  Missionary  Baptist  Church, 
to  whom  the  enclosed  certificate  may  be  sent,  as  worthy  to  be 
received  in  their  fellowship.  You  will  please  present  this  certifi- 
cate to  the  church  at  Mt.  Moriah  at  their  next  meeting  that  I may 
be  received  in  full  fellowship  with  said  church,  then  write  me. 


Your  Bro.  in  Christ, 


W.  R.  Luckie 
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